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TF  it  can  be  esteemed  a  happiness  to  live  in  an  age  productive  of 
-■•  great  and  interesting  events,  we  of  the  piresent  age  are  highly 
favored.  The  rapidity  of  national  revolutions  appears  no  less  as- 
tonishing than  their  magnitude.  In  what  they  will  terminate  is 
known  only  to  the  great  Ruler  of  events;  and  confiding  in  His  wisdom 
and  goodness  we  may  safely  trust  the  issue  to  Him,  without  perplex- 
ing ourselves  to  seek  for  that  which  is  beyond  human  ken,  only  taking 
care  to  perform  the  parts  assigned  to  us  in  a  way  that  reason  and 
our  own  conscience  approve. 

From  a  letter,  tvritten  in  1793  by  Washington  to  Lafayette. 


FOREWORD 

AMERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way  of 
^  life  b\-  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by  peace- 
ful democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools  of 
the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education  they  seek  to 
develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and  skills  and  that 
devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  makes  us  strong  and  united. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  defense  at 
the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  by  teachers,  principals,  super- 
intendents, college  presidents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must 
become  increasing!}'  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing 
a  war-torn  world.      But  how.'^ 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  that  helps  to  answer  this  question  and 
to  define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Plan- 
ning a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Anv  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but 
not  precipitate  action.  Hast}',  unthinking  steps  will  often  bring  confusion. 
Ready  acquiescence  to  special  pressure  groups  will  lead  to  distortion  of 
objectives.  Unless  guarded  by  reason,  patriotic  enthusiasm  will  produce 
disastrous  results  in  the  very  program  uhich  is  aimed  at  national  defense. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  that  series  presents  the  challenge 
of  the  crisis  confronting  the  Nation  and  briefly  discusses  some  of  the  general 
implications  of  this  challenge  for  education.  May  it  serve  to  quicken  the 
understanding  and  to  inspire  the  eiTort  of  educators  as  they  devote  themselves 
to  the  task  of  building  an  America,  strong  in  democratic  faith  and  invincible 
in  determination  to  defend  its  way  of  life. 

JOHN    \\  .     StUDEBAKER, 

November   1941.  U.  S.  Commissioner  oj  Education. 


Courteay,  National  ^ark  Service,  U.  S.  Peitarmcut  of  thti  liitcrwr 


Ancient  Despotism  In  New  Dress 


The  Long  Struggle  for  Freedom 

One  hundred  si.xt\-ti\e  \ears  have  passed 
since  13  small  colonies  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  a  new  continent  issued  their 
brave  Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
were  facing  a  desperately  critical  situation. 
They  were  engulfed  by  pressing  problems. 
But  they  courageously  challenged  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Old  \\'orld.  The  signers  of  that 
Declaration  proclaimed  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights:  To  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that 
governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  go\erned;  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  alter  or  abolish  any  form  of 
government  which  becomes  destructive  of 
humane  ends.  With  courage  and  resolution 
they  set  their  feet  upon  the  long  hard  wa\" 
of  war — a  War  for  Independence.  Through 
years  of  hardship  their  purpose  never 
wavered — to  establish  justice,  insure  domes- 
tic tranquilit}'.  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

Today  despotism  is  again  rampant  in  the 
world.  Free  men  everywhere  are  engaged  in 
a  fateful  struggle  with  the  ancient  forces  of 
reaction.  All  the  fruits  of  long  centuries  in 
which  mankind  has  struggled  to  establish  a 
more  humane  and  democratic  way  of  life 
are  in  deadly  jeopardy.  Autocrats,  tyrants, 
and  dictators  seek  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
liberties  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 
They  proclaim  an  ancient  doctrine  although 
they  term  it  "new" — that  men  are  but 
means  to  ends,  not  ends  in  themselves;  that 
citizens  are  but  slaves  of  the  all-powerful 
state,  minions  of  the  dictator  who  personifies 
this  state;  that  human  beings  are  but  pawns 
of  ambitious  leaders  whose  mad  lust  for 
power  can  be  satiated  only  bv  world  con- 
quest and  dominion.  These  doctrines  are 
not  new.     Only  the  instruments  of  conquest 


and    terror   devised    and    used    by    t\Tann\- 
are  new. 

The  Challenge  to  Civilization 

To  create  the  fine  fabric  of  freedom  in 
our  society  has  required  the  sacrifice  and 
struggle  of  generations  of  human  beings. 
To  destroy  it  takes  but  a  short  period  of 
ruthless  reaction.  Machine  guns,  strate- 
gically placed,  silence  the  most  courageous 
and  able  minds.  Fires  make  short  order  of 
books  which  represent  the  cumulative  wis- 
dom of  the  race  in  its  age-long  search  for 
truth.  Concentration  camps  isolate  critical 
intelligence  and,  by  harsh  example,  silence 
the  expression  of  dissident  opinions.  Pen- 
alties and  threats  throttle  the  use  of  the 
means  of  communication  to  broadcast  honest 
facts  or  sincere  opinions.  If  the  democratic 
principles  of  majority  rule  and  minority 
rights  are  trampled  underfoot,  peaceful  and 
orderly  and  self-enriching  social  progress 
becomes  impossible.  If  the  power  of  the 
few  to  control  and  exploit  the  many  is 
unchecked  and  unlimited,  we  can  expect 
nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  unbridled 
arrogance  of  tyranny.  The  history  of  des- 
potism provides  a  reliable  prophecy  of  the 
social  catastrophe  which  may  be  expected 
if  totalitarianism  triumphs. 

Appeasement  a  Failure 

Many  of  us  in  the  days  before  Munich, 
before  the  invasion  of  Poland,  before  the 
conquest  of  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece  preferred  to 
ignore  the  warnings  of  history;  were  unwill- 
ing to  join  the  issue  between  dictatorship 
and  democracy.  We  hoped  that  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  could  be  made  to  lie  down 
peacefully  together.  We  now  know  how 
mistaken  we  were,  how  full  of  wishful  think- 
ing, how  much  the  victims  of  those  leaders 
who  sought  to  compromise  with  the  dic- 
tators— who   let  oil   flow  to   the  legions   of 
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Mussolini  in  Kthiopia,  who  sacrificed  Czech- 
oslovakia, who  accepted  the  hollow  promises 
of  the  despots. 

A  few  men — but  only  a  few — understood 
the  lessons  of  history.  They  recalled  how 
Demosthenes  urged  the  Greek  city  states  to 
join  together  in  defense  of  their  freedom 
against  an  aggressive  dictator.  The}'  cheered 
when  Winston  Churchill  made  his  appeals 
for  the  unity  of  the  democratic  states  in 
1935.  They  were  not  deluded  by  the  wish- 
ful thinking  of  the  appeasers.  Had  the 
understanding  of  these  few  been  more  gen- 
eral, more  vivid,  and  more  influential 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  in  the 
democracies  the  issue  would  have  been 
joined  4  years  ago.  The  democracies,  small 
and  large,  would  not  have  waited  for  ruthless 
tribal  leaders  to  carry  out  their  threats  on 
one  people  after  another  to  be  convinced 
that  the  nature  of  dictatorship  does  not 
change.  There  need  then  have  been  no 
question  of  our  coming  too  late  with  too 
little  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  Issue  Is  Joined 

Yet  there  is  little  point  in  dwelling  on 
mistakes  of  the  past.  Today  the  issue  is 
joined.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  ar- 
bitrament of  the  machine  gun,  the  tank,  the 
bomber,  and  the  battleship.  The  issue  be- 
tween democracy  and  dictatorship  can  now 
be  resolved  only  as  the  representatives  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  irreconcilable  prin- 
ciples are  in  a  position  to  dictate  a  settle- 
ment. It  is  either  we  or  they,  democracy  or 
dictatorship.  The  issue  is  susceptible  of  no 
compromise.  The  differences  are  too  fun- 
damental for  resolution  by  any  formula  of 


adjudication  or  of  negotiation.  Hitler  has 
made  it  crystal-clear  in  Mein  Kampf,  in  his 
record  of  bloodshed  and  broken  promises, 
that  his  ultimate  objective  is  world  domina- 
tion. To  the  present  conflict,  then,  in 
which  supremacy  of  one  of  two  antithetical 
principles  is  at  stake,  there  can  be  no  end 
save  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  representa- 
tives of  one  or  the  other  of  these  principles. 

Our  Decision 

In  the  outcome  of  the  present  conflict  the 
United  States,  therefore,  has  a  \ital  stake. 
For  we  must  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the  fight 
to  a  successful  issue.  Only  thus  can  we  clear 
the  way  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  world  based  on 
moral  principles,  freedom,  cooperation,  and 
social  justice  rather  than  on  force,  intimi- 
dation, and  slavery. 

As  a  people  we  have  come  reluctanth-  to 
sense  the  momentous  consequences,  conse- 
quences which  directly  and  vitally  affect  us, 
our  children,  and  our  children's  children. 
We  have  resolved  not  to  come  too  late  with 
too  little.  We  have  undertaken  to  marshal 
our  manpower,  our  machines,  and  our  total 
resources  in  a  stupendous  program  to  defeat 
the  Nazi  tyranny. 

Every  indi\-idual  and  institution  in  our 
Nation  must  play  a  proper  part  if  we  are 
effectively  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense of  democracy  and  freedom  in  today's 
world — educators  no  less  than  soldiers  and 
workmen,  schools  and  colleges  no  less  than 
industry  and  agriculture,  homemakers  no 
less  than  statesmen.  All  must  willingly  co- 
operate under  our  popularly  chosen  leaders 
in  this  urgent  and  crucial  effort  to  insure 
the  perpetuit)'  of  freedom  in  the  world. 


What  Defense  Requires  of  Education 


Adequate  Defense  Means 
Total  Defense 

If  all  of  us  are  to  play  our  essential  parts 
in  the  defense  of  freedom  in  today's  world 
each  of  us  must  have  a  clear  conception  not 
only  of  the  issues  at  stake  but  also  of  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  measures  necessary 
for  our  defense.  This  means  that  great 
changes  in  the  ordinary  conduct,  mode,  and 
tempo  of  our  lives  will  inevitably  occur. 
.Man\'  habits  of  our  peacetime  way  of  life 
will  increasingly  be  disrupted. 

Adequate  defense  requires  a  total  commit- 
ment. It  requires  that  we  gladly  pledge 
"our  li\es,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor";  willingh'  determine  to  give  whatever 
of  service  and  of  sacrifice  is  required  for 
preservation  of  our  freedoms. 

Today  we  must  rearm  oursehes  morally 
and  spiritualh"  for  the  defense  of  democracy. 
\\  e  must  develop  such  an  understanding  of 
the  issues  at  stake  and  such  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  our  American 
way  of  life  as  shall  guarantee  a  wholehearted 
Linihed  national  effort.  This  is  the  impor- 
tant task  of  education,  including  the  press, 
radio,  forums,  stud}-  groups,  libraries, 
schools,  and  colleges.' 

In  an>'  effort  to  achieve  national  unit}-  or 
strengthen  national  morale  we  must  be 
mindful  that  one  of  the  priceless  \-alues  of 
the  American  way  of  life  is  that  of  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  freedom.  In  an  important 
sense  the  essence  of  democracy  is  the  crea- 
tive conflict  of  diftering  individuals  and 
groups;  a  conflict  which  is  periodically  and 
partially  resohed  by  the  political  method  of 
the  ballot. 

Political  democracy  is  the  means  of  bring- 
ing about  peaceful  change;  of  achieving  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest   number.     It 

'  Whar  thf  Schools  Can  Do.  Pamphlet  No,  4  of  this  series,  nut- 
lines  specific  ways  in  which  the  schools  can  serve.  Available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  15  cents 
per  copy. 


requires  for  its  success  full  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. The  democratic  integration  of 
difl"erences,  seen  in  embryo  in  the  debating 
society,  reaches  full  growth  in  the  Congress 
of  the  freely  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  From  debating  society  to  Congress, 
free  discussion  must  continue  all  up  and 
down  the  line  if  the  effort  to  achieve  unity 
and  to  strengthen  morale  is  not  to  degenerate 
into  undemocratic  regimentation  of  opinion. 

For  the  kind  of  national  unity  which  is 
achieved  in  Nazi  Germany  is  fundamentally 
opposed  to  human  and  spiritual  values  as 
we  understand  them.  In  the  name  of  that 
national  unit)-  the  most  inhuman  crimes 
have  been  and  are  today  being  committed — 
mass  murder,  starvation,  organized  burglary, 
and  the  utter  disregard  of  human  dignity 
and  human  personality.  From  that  sort  of 
national  unity,  many  liberty-loving  spirits 
have  escaped  as  from  the  unity  of  a  peni- 
tentiary. 

There  must  be  in  America  today  a  sure 
and  steadfast  guard  lest  the  indispensable 
values  of  our  American  way  of  life — em- 
bodied in  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  Con- 
stitution— be  permitted  to  suffer  a  black- 
out. We  cannot  defend  democracy  by 
discarding  it  in  favor  of  any  imposed  uni- 
formity.- 

Humanitarian  Goals 

Moreover,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember 
in  the  interest  both  of  a  valid  spiritual 
freedom  and  of  a  genuine  Americanism  that 
the  real  defense  of  democracy  is  the  indi- 
\idual  citizen  devoted  to  his  God  and  to 
humanity.  The  improvement  of  the  132,- 
000,000  individuals  making  up  our  Nation 
means  the  strengthening  of  democracy. 
Democracy    must    build    armaments,      ^es! 


2  Education  Under  Dictatorships  and  in  Democracies,  Pamphlet 
No.  15  of  this  series,  discusses  educational  aims  and  practices  in  the 
dictator  countries.  Available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C,  at  15  cents  per  copy. 
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But  democracy  must  also  build  for  greater 
human  welfare.  The  foes  of  democracy  are 
found  not  alone  among  the  advocates  of 
alien  ideologies;  they  are  to  be  seen  also  in 
disease,  hunger,  unemplo}'ment;  in  lack  of 
educational  opportunity;  in  racial  intoler- 
ance; in  despoliation  of  national  resources; 
in  bad  housing;  and  in  a  too-limited  dis- 
tribution of  the  national  income.  There 
must  be  no  end  to  democracy's  effort  to 
achie\'e  a  greater  national  unit)'  on  these 
fronts  of  human  welfare,  as  well  as  on  the 
front  of  physical  preparedness  to  meet 
armed  aggression. 

Said  President  Roosevelt  on  January  6, 
1941: 

Certainly  this  is  no  time  to  stop  thinking  about 
the  social  and  economic  problems  which  are  the 
root  cause  of  the  social  revolution  which  is  today  a 
supreme  factor  in  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  founda- 
tions of  a  healthy   and  strong  democracy.     The 
basic  things  expected  by  our  people  of  their  politi- 
cal and  economic  systems  are  simple.     They  are: 
Equality  of  opportunity   for  youth   and   for 

others. 
Jobs  for  those  who  can  work. 
Security  for  those  who  need  it. 
The  ending  of  special  pri\'ilege  for  the  few. 
The  preservation  of  civil  liberties  for  all. 
The    enjoyment    of    the    fruits    of    scientific 
progress  in  a  wider  and  constant!}'   rising 
standard  of  living. 
These  are  the  simple  and  basic  things  that  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  turmoil  and  unbe- 
lievable  complexity   of  our   modern   world.     The 
inner  and  abiding  strength  of  our  economic  and 
political  systems  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  to 
which  they  fulfill  these  expectations.' 

The  Role  of  Organized  Education 

The  success  of  political  self-government 
rests  upon  the  development  of  the  discipline, 
loyalt)',  and  intelligence  of  the  indixidual 
citizen.  Every  attempt  to  secure  the  public 
good  by  popular  means  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  happiness,  well-being,  and 
liberty  of  a  people  must  in  the  last  anah'sis 
wait  upon  the  wills  and  the  minds  of  men. 

'  Excerpt  from  Prcsiileni   Rdost-velt's  ineKsaf,'e  lu  the  77tli  Con- 
gress on  llif  "Slate  of  tile  Tniun,"  Jan.  6,  1941. 


Consequently,  organized  education  is  rightly 
considered  an  indispensable  bulwark  of 
democracy;  and  the  continued  operation  of 
the  schools  during  this  emergency,  upon  an 
even  higher  level  of  efficiency  than  has  here- 
tofore obtained,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
important  contribution  to  our  national 
strength  and  morale. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  schools 
and  colleges  can  bend  their  efforts  and 
adapt  their  programs  to  contribute  more 
specificalh-  and  directly  to  the  national 
defense  at  this  time  than  ever  before.  Some 
of  the  more  important  ways  in  which  the 
schools  can  serve  are: 

1.  Better   pro\isions    for   a    more    ade- 

quate health  education  program. 

2.  Greater   effort   to   improve   the   me- 

chanical skills  and  increase  the 
vocational  competence  of  youth 
and  adults. 

3.  More  widespread  study  of  our  neigh- 

bor nations  in  this  Hemisphere. 

4.  Increased    emphasis     upon     helping 

both  youth  and  adults  to  under- 
stand the  revolutionary  character 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  world 
today. 

5.  Greater    attention    to    intercultural 

education. 

6.  W  idespread  study  and  discussion  by 

youth  and  adults  of  defense  aims 

and  problems. 
It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  these  state- 
ments of  defense  objectives  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  are  neither  novel  nor  extreme. 
Nor  are  they  born  solely  of  the  urgencies  of 
an  all-out  preparedness  program.  Most  of 
them  are  almost  as  appropriate  for  peace- 
time as  for  wartime.  Yet  the  present  crisis 
demands  that  these  matters  be  emphasized 
today,  even  though  that  emphasis  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  time,  attention,  and  effort 
devoted  to  other  traditional  and  accepted 
objectives  of  the  schools.  Let  us  briefly 
consider  each  of  them  in  turn. 


A  More  Adequate  Health  Program 


One  of  the  more  important  humanitarian 
goals  inseparable  from  democracy  is  the 
improvement  of  the  health  and  ph\'sical 
fitness  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  In  time 
of  national  crisis  as  at  any  other  time  a 
strong  and  healthful  people  is  recognized 
as  a  vital  element  of  national  strength. 

The  Health  Status 
of  the  Nation 

It  is  heartening  to  be  reminded  that  the 
general  level  of  health  in  the  United  States 
is  probably  higher  today  than  it  has  ever 
been.  The  marked  reduction  in  infant 
mortality  and  the  lengthening  of  the  life 
span  testify  to  the  advance  which  has  been 
made  in  public  health  during  the  last 
generation  or  two.  But  though  our  progress 
is  heartening,  it  is  not  enough.  Much 
more  can  and  should  be  done  to  improve 
the  physical  health  and  stamina  of  our 
people. 

Children  still  suffer  from  ills  for  which  the 
preventive  and  curative  measures  are  fully 
known.  Illness  still  costs  us  nearh-  two 
billion  days  of  absence  from  work,  school, 
and  household  duties,  and  more  than  four 
billion  dollars  in  loss  of  wages  and  payment 
for  medical  care  each  year. 

What  can  the  schools  do  to  improve  the 
health  and  ph}.'sical  fitness  of  the  Nation's 
youth.'  This  question  has  been  asked  many 
times  before.  It  was  insistently  asked  fol- 
lowing the  first  World  War  when  the 
Nation  was  startled  by  the  appalling  in- 
cidence of  ph}'sical  defects  in  the  ranks  of 
our  youth  disclosed  by  the  statistics  of 
rejection  under  the  selective  military  service 
provisions  of  that  day.  And  so,  following 
the  war,  a  number  of  States  enacted  legis- 
lation requiring  physical-education  programs 
in  the  public  schools;  many  local  school 
systems  of  their  own  accord  inaugurated 
comprehensive  health-education  programs. 


The  effect  of  these  programs,  along  with 
other  factors  in  improving  the  general 
health  of  the  young  people  of  America 
during  the  last  two  decades,  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Because  both  ph\sical  and 
mental  standards  for  induction  into  the 
armed  service  today  are  more  stringent 
than  in  1917-18,  a  comparison  of  the  youth 
rejected  today  may  be  misleading.  Pre- 
liminary reports  of  the  men  examined  for 
possible  selective  service  training  are  start- 
ling and  cause  for  serious  concern.  Only 
about  SO  percent  of  the  men  examined 
ha\'e  been  found  qualified  for  general 
militar}-  serx'ice.  Principal  causes  for  re- 
jection are  reported  as  follows:  Teeth, 
20.9  percent;  e>"es,  13.7  percent;  ailments 
of  the  cardio-vascular  system,  10.6  percent; 
venereal  disease,  6.3  percent;  musculo- 
skeletal defects,  6.8  percent;  mental  and 
ner\ous  defects,  6.3  percent;  hernia,  6.2 
percent;  ear  defects.  4.6  percent;  feet,  4 
percent;  lungs,  including  TB,  2.9  percent; 
and  miscellaneous  defects,  17.7  percent. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  these  percentages 
cover  only  a  relativeh'  small  percentage  of 
the  men  examined,  and  that  they  are  not 
comparable  with  percentages  of  rejections  in 
1917-18,  it  must  still  be  apparent  that  every 
resource  of  the  Nation  ought  to  be  employed 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  improved  health  and 
physical  fitness  for  the  Nation's  youth. 

The  Responsibility 
of  the  Schools 

In  this  effort  the  schools  must  be  expected 
to  carry  a  heavy  obligation.  Theirs  is  the 
opportunity  for  preventive  programs  de- 
signed to  conserve  the  health  and  physical 
fitness  of  the  Nation's  most  important  de- 
fense resource.  Says  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  "I  believe 
that  the  most  fundamental  step  must  be  a 
basic  change  in  our  conception  of  the  nature 
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An  Adequate  Health  Program  Must  Begin  Early. 


of  our  educational  system.  We  must  place 
a  decided  emphasis  on  ph>-sical  training  and 
physical  education." 

Proposals  which  bind  school  health  pro- 
grams to  national  preparedness  do  not 
require  changed  educational  objecti\-es. 
The  elements  of  effective  school  health 
programs  are  well  known.  They  include: 
(1)  Health  service  for  all  boys  and  girls  in 
school,  comprising  periodic  health  examina- 
tions by  competent  physicians,  with  follow- 
up  by  school  health  personnel  to  secure  the 
correction  of  defects,  changes  in  health 
regimen,  and  adjustment  of  health  outlooks 
and  attitudes;  (2)  the  provision  of  a  health- 
ful school  environment,  including  proper 
school  housing  and  sanitation,  hygienic 
schedules  of  work  and  recreation,  happ>'  and 
cordial  relationships  between  teachers  and 
pupils;  (3)  instruction  in  matters  of  health 
by  capable  teachers  who  are  themselves 
worthy  exemplars  of  health  practices;  (4) 
liberal  time  allotments  for  vigorous  physical 
play  in  the  schools  and  the  utilization  of 
afternoon  hours  and  vacation  periods  for 
sports,  hikes,  and  constructive  physical 
work  under  proper  health  supervision. 

That  an  adequate  health  program  involv- 
ing these  elements  has  not  been  universally 
provided  in  the  schools  may  be  attributed 
in  some  part  to  the  popular  tradition  which 
tends  to  identify  education  with  academic 
studies  solely.  But  in  greater  part  it  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  with 
which  to  provide  the  needed  health  educa- 
tion program  have  been  lacking  in  many 
school  districts.  Some  authorities  believe 
that  the  only  practicable  way  to  meet  this 
difficulty  is  to  appropriate  Federal  funds  as 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  the  stimula- 
tion and  support  of  more  adequate  health 
education  programs.  Others  insist  that 
much  more  could  be  done  with  the  present 


financial  resources  if  school  people  and  parents 
would  only  agree  to  put  health  education 
on  a  par  with  other  school  objectives. 

Nutrition  Education 

Certainly  one  important  phase  of  a  more 
comprehensive  health  program,  a  phase 
which  most  schools  can  immediately-  un- 
dertake, is  nutrition  education.*  Doctors, 
scientists,  economists,  and  social  welfare 
experts  are  agreed  that  some  30  or  40  percent 
of  the  population  have  diets  which  are 
deficient  in  one  or  more  respects  and  that, 
consequenth",  some  4.'i, 000,000  Americans 
are  malnourished.  Why.''  Primarily  be- 
cause they  are  too  poor  to  buy  proper  food 
in  the  quantities  which  are  needed,  or  be- 
cause thev  do  not  realize  the  importance  of 
these  foods  and  how  to  make  the  most  of 
them. 

Obvioush'  the  nutrition  problem  must  be 
attacked  on  many  fronts — family  income, 
farm  production,  channels  of  distribution, 
and  mass  education.  Certainly  the  schools 
should  accept  their  full  responsibility  for 
making  a  knowledge  of  the  simpler  elements 
of  the  science  of  human  nutrition  known 
in  every  American  home  in  which  school 
children  are  to  be  found.  Moreover, 
through  the  organization  of  adult  classes  in 
our  high  schools  it  should  be  possible  to 
reach  man)'  thousands  of  adult  homemakers 
who  are  in  position  to  put  their  increased 
knowledge  of  nutrition  into  immediate 
practice. 

Another  important  line  of  attack  is 
through  the  school  lunch.  Today  nearly 
five  million  children  from  homes  which  can- 
not give  them  an  adequate  diet  are  eating 
free  hot  lunches  at  school.  Most  or  all  of 
the  food  comes  from  Federal  surplus  com- 


*  Food  for  Thought;  the  School's  Responsibility  in  Nutrition 
Education.  Pamphlet  No.  22  of  this  series,  is  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at  15  cents  per  copy. 


modifies;  the  personnel  from  WPA;  the 
equipment,  supervision,  and  direction  from 
the  local  community  sponsor,  usually  the 
school  or  the  parent-teacher  association. 
In  a  nation  which  has  been  sufferint;  from  a 


surplus  of  food,  this  method  of  disposing  of 
the  surplus  commends  itself.  It  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  safeguard- 
ing and  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
Nation. 


Education  for  Work 


Training  Workers  for 
Defense  Industries 

Spurred  by  a  sense  of  urgency  due  to 
swift-moving  events  in  the  Ballcans,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  the  Near  East,  we  have  been  making 
tremendous  strides  in  our  national  defense 
program.  Appropriations  and  authorizations 
made  by  Congress,  including  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  total  more  than  ^60,000,000,000 
with  more  to  come.  For  our  vast  rearma- 
ment now  under  way  many  new  plants  have 
been  built,  and  thousands  of  shops  and 
factories  have  increasingly  turned  from 
peacetime  production  to  the  manufacture  of 
war  supplies. 

The  employment  which  is  being  created  by 
the  expenditure  of  these  billions  for  defense 
is  difficult  to  estimate.  Authorities  differ. 
We  are  told  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics that  380,000  man-years  of  work  are 
represented  by  each  billion  dollars  of  arma- 
ment expenditure  in  the  proportion  of  3-3-2 
for  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  work- 
ers, respectively. 

The  fact  that  the  defense  program  was 
launched  at  a  time  when  several  million  un- 
employed men  walked  the  streets  has  ob- 
scured for  most  people  the  problems  to  be 
faced  in  providing  the  human  energy  and 
skill  necessary  to  produce  planes,  tanks, 
ships,  and  guns  on  schedule.  The  problem 
seemed  elementary:  several  million  men  out 
of  work,  several  million  men  needed — match 
men  and  jobs.  Just  drain  off  the  pool  of 
unemployed  manpower  into  defense  indus- 
tries, and  you  solve  the  unemployment 
problem  and  the  rearmament  problem  at  the 
same  time.  But  the  matter  is  not  actually 
so  simple. 

Many  of  the  unemployed  are  on  the  farms 
and  live  in  communities  remote  from  the 
industrial  centers  in  which  production  must 
of  necessity  go  forward.  To  some  extent  it 
is  possible  to  take  new  armament  industries 


to  the  regions  having  reserves  of  labor;  to 
some  extent  it  is  possible  also  to  spread 
defense  subcontracts  to  the  thousands  of 
smaller  plants.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
the  great  bulk  of  defense  industrial  pro- 
duction must  be  achieved  in  or  near  estab- 
lished industrial  areas. 

That  means,  first,  the  necessity  not  only 
of  finding  the  workers  but  of  getting  them 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  the  places  where 
they  are  needed.  This  has  been  the  job  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
through  its  1,500  offices — to  help  direct  the 
movement  of  workers,  to  bring  jobs  and 
workers  together,  avoiding  the  unnecessary' 
migration  of  workers  which  accentuates 
critical  problems  of  housing,  general  com- 
munity facilities,  and  educational  services 
in  defense  areas. 

Second,  there  is  the  necessity  of  providing 
training  for  new  defense  workers.  You  can- 
not take  an  unemployed  shoe  salesman  and 
overnight  put  him  in  charge  of  an  engine 
lathe.  Very  early  it  became  apparent  that 
to  avoid  serious  bottlenecks  in  the  progress 
of  defense  production  it  would  be  necessary 
to  train  or  retrain  thousands  of  workers  in 
new  skills  as  well  as  to  refresh  the  skills  of 
others. 

Types  of  Defense 
Training  Programs 

Two  types  of  training  programs  have  been 
emplo}'ed:  The  training-within-industry  pro- 
gram; and  the  school-training  program.  In- 
dustry stepped  up  its  regular  apprentice 
programs;  extra  helpers  were  employed  to 
work  beside  skilled  men  in  the  plants; 
special  classes  were  set  up  by  industry  in 
some  plants  to  teach  beginners;  and  many 
jobs  formerly  done  by  highly  trained  all- 
round  men  were  broken  down  in  such  a  way 
that  the  less  expert  operations  could  be 
taken   over   by   semiskilled   operatives. 


Since  July  1940  a  huge  program  of  train- 
ing for  defense  industries,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  States.  This  program, 
carried  on  by  the  schools  and  engineering 
colleges,  reaches  out  into  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  land.  With  the 
cooperation  of  management  and  labor,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
Emplo\ment  Service  and  the  WPA,  more 
than  a  million  men  and  women  have  been 
enrolled  for  defense  vocational  training  in 
the   schools   and   colleges. 

Compare  this  with  the  record  of  1917-18, 
when  the  schools  succeeded  in  providing 
training  for  only  60,000  men  in  a  similar 
period  of  time.  Then  the  training  re- 
sources of  the  schools  were  meager  indeed. 
But  during  the  past  20  years,  under  the 
stimulus  of  Federal  financial  aid,  there  had 
been  built  up  a  great  system  of  vocational 
schools  and  classes  well  equipped  and 
manned  with  experienced  teachers.  So 
when  the  call  came  this  time  the  schools 
were  ready  to  respond — and  promptly  did 
so. 

The  speed  with  which  the  program  got 
under  way  is  a  tribute  to  the  school  people 
of  America.  Within  bareh-  30  days  after 
the  announcement  of  the  appropriation, 
60,000  men  were  enrolled  for  training,  be- 
cause thousands  of  superintendents  of  school, 
supervisors,  and  teachers,  with  assistance 
from  emplo^'ers  and  labor  leaders,  free  to 
follow  their  best  judgment,  got  bus)'  in  their 
various  localities,  determined  training  needs 
and  possibilities,  and  set  up  training  classes. 
The  record  of  that  first  year  of  the  training 
program  stands  as  one  of  the  major  success 
stories  of  our  democratic  defense  effort. 

As  the  rate  of  defense  production  acceler- 
ates, as  factories  newly  built  swing  into 
actual  production,  and  as  we  approach 
nearer  to  the  production  peaks  which  are 
expected  in  1943,  the  defense  training  pro- 
gram, supported  by  a  new  appropriation  of 
more   than  ?1 16,000,000  is   being  expanded 


to  meet  the  ever  mounting  needs  for  trained 
manpower.  Engineers  are  being  given  short 
courses  in  some  ISO  technical  colleges  and 
universities;  these  and  other  colleges  are 
providing  special  short  courses  of  training  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  production  super- 
vision for  fields  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense. Additional  thousands  of  unemployed 
men  and  women,  drawn  from  registers  of  the 
public  employment  offices,  are  being  given 
preemployment  courses  in  man}-  of  the  550 
defense  industrial  occupations — in  machine 
shop  work,  in  aircraft  work,  in  riveting,  and 
in  shipbuilding.  Several  hundred  thousand, 
already  emplo)'ed  in  defense  industries,  are 
being  given  supplementary  instruction  and 
training  designed  to  impro\'e  their  skills  and 
enable  them  to  move  on  to  more  technical 
and  highly  skilled  jobs.  Youth  living  in 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  throughout  the 
Nation  are  receiving  training  which  will 
help  them,  upon  entering  defense  industries, 
to  master  rapidly  the  operation  of  a  particu- 
lar machine  tool.  In  addition  other  out-of- 
school  youth  emplo}'ed  on  Nl  A  work 
projects  are  being  given  vocational  courses 
and  related  or  other  necessarj'  instruction 
by  the  schools. 

Tapping  New  Sources 
of  Defense  Workers 

Thus  far  the  Nation  has  been  able  to  avoid 
the  development  of  widespread,  serious 
shortages  of  trained  manpower  for  defense 
industries — and  for  this  the  schools  and 
colleges  deserve  their  full  share  of  credit. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  increasing  employ- 
ment needs  will  call  shortly  for  the  recruiting 
and  training  of  many  more  women  for  de- 
fense jobs.  0PM  Associate  Director  Gen- 
eral Hillman  has  urged  manufacturers  to 
seek  qualified  women  workers  in  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  importation  of  "out-of- 
town"  labor  and  resultant  housing  difficul- 
ties and  uprooting  of  families.  Sur\-eys  of 
the  aircraft  industry  show  that  women  are 
competent  in  such  work  as  machine  shop, 
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press  and  forming  metal  fabrication,  bench 
and  stainless  steel  assemblies,  fuselage  as- 
sembly, wings,  control  surfaces,  cowling, 
fairing,  tank,  final  assembly,  painting,  cover- 
ing, heat  treating,  anodizing,  welding,  and 
many  other  operations. 

Another  source  of  manpower  which  must 
increasingly  be  used  is  the  Negro  worker. 
Ever\-  effort  has  been  made  by  the  schools  to 
extend  defense  training  opportunities  to 
Negroes.  Several  thousand  Negroes  are 
now  receiving  training;  man}'  others  have 
already  been  employed  in  munitions  fac- 
tories, in  aircraft  manufacturing,  and  in 
shipbuilding.  And  as  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  employing  our  full  resources  of 
trained  manpower  becomes  every  day  more 
pressing,  we  shall  see  Negroes,  by  increasing 
thousands,  finding  their  way  into  employ- 
ment in  many  defense  industries. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  object  of 
defense  training  in  the  schools  is  primaril}-, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  provide  the  men  and 
women  needed  to  keep  the  wheels  of  defense 
production  turning  at  a  constantly  accelerat- 
ing rate.  Entirely  secondary  are  considera- 
tions of  the  general  educational  effect  of 
training  upon  the  workers  so  trained.  While 
these  concomitant  educational  effects  are 
not  unimportant,  the  transcendent  objective 
is  to  meet  the  need  for  trained  workers.  The 
approach  has  been  quite  frankly  from  the 
standpoint  of  obvious  industrial  needs.  But 
that  training  which  will  enable  an  unem- 
ployed worker  to  secure  and  hold  a  defense 
job  is  also  of  inestimable  value  to  the  morale 
of  the  man.  Unwanted  by  industry  for 
several  years,  with  skills  grown  rusty 
through  disuse,  then  suddenly  to  find  one- 
self needed  again — one's  strength,  and 
intelligence  and  skill  in  demand — that  puts 
a  new  ligiit  in  a  man's  eye — a  new  spring 
in  his  step — a  new  hope  in  his  heart.  Inso- 
far, then,  as  training  contributes  to  getting 
a  job,  it  also  contributes  to  building  morale, 
a  very  important  element  in  our  national 
defense. 


Educating  Youth 
for  Occupational  Life 

While  we  are  rallying  all  of  our  resources, 
human,  and  material,  in  an  all-out  program 
of  preparedness,  we  must  not  fail  to  look 
ahead  to  the  needs  of  youth  now  in  their 
early  teens  for  practical  education  for  the 
days  which  lie  ahead  of  them.  The  emer- 
gency will  pass — and  with  its  passing  the 
Nation  will  probably  face  again  in  accen- 
tuated form  all  of  the  problems  of  youth 
unemployment  which  have  baffled  us  during 
the  past  decade.  Should  we  not  now  begin, 
therefore,  to  plan  and  effect  those  measures, 
financial  and  otherwise,  which  will  enable 
education  to  make  its  proper  contribution  in 
meeting  the  employment  needs  of  youth  in 
the  post-war  period.'' 

To  provide  a  more  adequate  program  of 
youth  education  will  require  that  school 
people  and  parents  alike  relinquish  some  of 
their  stereotypes  concerning  the  exclusively 
bookish  nature  of  education;  that  they  come 
to  recognize  that  education  is  properly  con- 
cerned also  with  the  development  of  useful 
skills  and  of  practical  knowledge;  that  they 
recognize  that  participation  in  genuinely 
purposeful  activities,  whether  in  school  or 
out,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  educational 
process. 

This  means  in  part  that  the  schools  should 
canvass  every  possible  means  of  expanding 
education  to  combine  earning  with  learning. 
Part-time  jobs,  various  kinds  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  other  types  of  participation  in 
actual  productive  enterprise  in  business, 
agriculture,  industry,  or  homemaking  should 
be  much  more  fully  utilized  as  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  related  school  curriculum.  This 
idea  is  not  new.  It  is  as  ancient  as  appren- 
ticeship, older  than  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. In  y\merica  it  has  had  increasing 
recognition  in  the  last  few  decades  in  the 
activity  program  of  the  elementar}'  schools, 
in  the  programs  of  vocational  education  in 
high  schools,  in  professional  training  at  the 
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college  level  of  physicians,  teachers,  lawyers, 
scientists,  and  engineers,  and  more  recenth"  in 
in  the  services  of  schools  in  furnishing  related 
training  to  workers  in  the  CCC  Camps  and 
on  NYA  projects. 

Moreover,  in  the  secondary  schools,  for 
an  increasing  number  of  youth,  practical 
arts  courses  may  come  to  provide  an  inte- 
grating center  for  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, social  studies,  language,  and  other 
subjects.  The  manipulation  of  tools  and 
materials,  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
in  farm  and  home  mechanics,  in  the  fine  and 
industrial  arts,  and  in  the  science  laboratory, 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  exploration 
and  development  of  special  interests  and  a 


wide  variety  of  elementary,  yet  basic,  manual 
and  intellectual  abilities. 

Opportunities  for  vocational  education 
for  older  youth,  whether  for  the  occupations 
of  business,  industry,  homemaking,  agri- 
culture, or  the  public  service  should  be 
greatly  e.xpanded.  Preemployment  train- 
ing in  the  special  skills  and  study  of  the 
particular  kinds  of  related  subject  matter 
needed  by  workers  and  prospective  workers 
in  a  wide  variety  of  occupational  fields 
should  be  made  available  in  regional  and 
State  schools.  To  these  schools  youth 
should  be  enabled  to  go  through  the  more 
widespread  provision  of  maintenance  schol- 
arships and  student-work  opportunities. 
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Study  of  Our  Hemisphere  Neighbors 


For  many  years  our  natural  lines  of  cul- 
tural interchange  have  run  east  and  west 
rather  than  north  and  south.  Especially 
have  differences  in  historical  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  when  coupled  with  vast  dis- 
tances and  the  lack  of  modern  communica- 
tion and  rapid  transportation,  kept  us  in 
relative  ignorance  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
South. 

Almost  abruptly  the  need  to  defend  our 
liberties  and  to  quicken  the  achievement  of 
our  common  destinies  has  ended  our  isola- 
tion and  challenged  our  ignorance.  The 
Spanish  have  a  proverb  to  the  effect  that 
love  and  interest  alike  cause  us  to  eat  from 
the  same  dish.  Toda>-  our  common  concern 
for  hemispherical  defense,  our  mutual  eco- 
nomic interests,  and  our  joint  determination 
to  safeguard  our  liberties  impel  us  toward 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation. 

The  School 
Curriculum 

What  can  the  schools  do  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  this  mutual  understand- 
ing and  appreciation.''  A  greal  deal.  Grant- 
ed that  the  school  curriculum  is  already  over- 
crowded; that  if  new  subjects  or  content 
concerned  with  the  history,  geography,  and 
culture  of  Latin  America  are  to  be  added,  it 
can  only  be  at  the  expense  of  less  essential 
content. 

However.  se\-eral  things  can  be  done  with- 
out serious  interference  with  the  present 
curriculum.  Present  courses  in  American 
history  and  geography  may  well  include 
some  greater  emphasis  upon  the  more  recent 
development  of  our  Good  Neighbors. 

Reading  and  literature  classes  can  give 
more  attention  to  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
our  neighbors.  Projects  are  even  now  in 
process  which  will  provide  for  the  more 
frequent  English  translation  of  the  impor- 
tant literary  works  of  our  Latin-American 
neighbors,  together  with  the  translation  of 


standard  American  works  into  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  languages.  Such  transla- 
tions should  find  their  way  more  frequently 
into  the  anthologies  of  literary  selections 
commonly  studied  by  American  high-school 
and  college  youth.  Similarly  with  the  art 
and  music  of  South  America  the  best  repre- 
sentations of  the  culture  of  our  neighbors 
living  South  of  the  Rio  Grande  may  well  be 
more  frequently  included  in  the  repertories 
of  .\merican  high-school  orchestras  and  choral 
groups;  and  in  the  studies  of  our  art  classes. 

Mass  Education 
for  Understanding 

LTnless  these  or  similar  suggestions  are 
adopted  by  our  public  schools,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  interchange  of  grad- 
uate students  and  professors,  summer  insti- 
tutes for  Latin-American  studies,  travel  in 
South  America,  exhibitions  of  South  Ameri- 
can art  in  North  American  galleries, 
exchange  of  radio  and  motion-picture  pro- 
grams, highly  valuable  as  all  these  may  be, 
will  markedh-  affect  the  enlightenment  of 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  Americans  in  the 
LInited  States.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
in  order  to  reach  the  mass  of  our  citizens  an 
institution  of  mass  education  is  necessary. 
Such  an  institution  is  at  hand  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States.  Edu- 
cators should  grasp  the  present  opportunity 
for  promoting  inter-American  friendship  and 
understanding.  They  should  realize  that 
our  destiny  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
other  republics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
which  are  striving  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  tolerance — that  spirit,  born  of 
understanding,  justice,  and  good  will  toward 
all  men  which  is  the  genius  of  free 
institutions.^ 


^  Understanding  the  other  .\merican  Republics.  Pamphlet  No. 
12,  and  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  Pamphlet  No.  13,  in  this  series  are 
designed,  respectively,  for  elementary  and  for  secondary  schools. 
Available  from  the  Superintendent  ol  Documents  at  15  cents  per 
copy. 
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Understanding  Revolutionary  Forces 


A  few  voices  ha\'e  been  raised  in  the  land 
deploring  what  they  termed  the  apathy 
and  c\'nicism  of  our  }'outh.  Mistakenly 
some  critics  have  charged  that  today's 
youth  are  soft  in  physical  and  moral  fiber, 
disillusioned  as  to  democracy,  without 
patriotic  zeal,  and  lacking  in  courage.  Such 
charges  are  palpably  false  as  applying  to 
an>-  generation  of  American  youth. 

\Ian\'  >'oung  people  have  been  confused 
and  uncertain.  That  is  hardly  surprising. 
So  have  been  multitudes  of  their  elders. 
One  need  not  impugn  youth's  loyalty  or 
courage  on  that  account. 
Sound  Interpretation  of  Facts 

Education  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
vouth  and  adults  to  understand  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  at  work  in  the  world  today. 
But  how.?  Certainly  not  by  the  methods 
of  the  dictators — not  by  the  repression  of 
honest  questioning,  not  by  the  stifling  of 
freedom  of  discussion.  Rather,  the  schools 
must  continue  as  in  the  past  to  help 
youth  to  find  and  to  interpret  the  facts 
upon  which  to  base  intelligent  judgments. 
The  ability  to  arrive  at  con\ictions  upon  the 
basis  of  evidence  which  stands  the  test  of 
critical  thinking  is  now  more  important  than 
ever  before.  The  test  of  truth,  or  to  put 
it  otherwise,  the  detection  of  falsehood, 
half-truth,  and  improbability,  is  a  prime 
objective  of  education  in  a  democracy  at 
any  time.     It  is  doubly  important  today. 

Says  Professor  Perry  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  his  brilliantly-written  book  en- 
titled   Shall    Not    Pfrish    From    the  Earth:'' 

•  I*p.   112  and  113.     See  references  given  on  p.  24. 

\  democratic  policy  is  pledged  to  the  principles 
of  cnlightment  and  consent,  and  the  political  liber- 
ties .ire  corollaries  of  these  principles.     In  a  state 


otherwise  concei\"ed.  as  founded  on  do^rma  or 
power,  political  liberties  have  no  place.  First, 
then,  democracy  puts  its  trust  in  enlightenment 
or  in  the  achievement  and  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. But  knowledge  can  be  achieved  onl\-  b}' 
minds  which  are  free  from  coercion,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  faithful  to  evidence.  .  .  .  The 
essential  liberty  is  thus  liberty  of  thought,  but  the 
liberties  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  teaching 
are  also  conducive  to  enlightenment,  through 
criticism,  confirmation,  and  discussion. 

Every  liberty  is  limited  by  its  justifying  prin- 
ciple. Those  who  claim  toleration  of  judgment 
and  communication  for  the  sake  of  enlightenment 
implicitly  submit  themselves  to  the  standard  of 
enlightenment.  The  liberty  of  dogmatic  affirma- 
tion, or  of  impassioned  utterance,  or  of  artfully 
propagating  error,  or  of  silencing  opponents,  or  of 
personal  polemics  cannot  be  justified  as  conducive 
to  the  achievement  and  the  spread  of  knowledge. 
Such  liberties  may  be  claimed,  and  perhaps 
rightly  granted  on  other  grounds;  but  every  thinker, 
speaker,  writer,  or  teacher  who  claims  to  be  toler- 
ated in  order  that  he  may  promote  enlightenment 
is  thereby  pledged  to  intellectual  sobriet\",  dis- 
interestedness, and  good  faith. 

It  is  not  enough  that  \-outh  study  his- 
tory and  the  natural  sciences  or  be  brought 
to  understand  the  logic  of  mathematics. 
Through  careful  training  in  evaluating  e\i- 
dence  in  the  difficult  realm  of  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  problems,  both  youth  and 
adults  must  learn  to  separate  truth  from 
falsehood,  to  distinguish  dishonest  propa- 
ganda from  honest  advocacy.  This  is  no 
easy  distinction  to  make.  We  have  no  lit- 
mus paper  at  hand  with  which  to  distinguish 
between  the  totalitarian  propagandist  and 
the  honest  loyal  .'\merican.  The  problein 
of  protecting  our  heads  and  hearts  against 
the  demoralizing  barrage  of  totalitarian- 
directed  propaganda  cannot  be  sohcd  by 
memorizing  a  catechism. 
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Education 
for  Democracy 

One  strateg\'  of  the  Fifth  Columnists  is  to 
dwell  on  the  social  and  economic  failures 
and  evils  apparent  in  our  society  with  the 
hope  of  persuading  Americans  that  because 
these  evils  have  not  been  completely  eradi- 
cated through  the  democratic  process  we 
have  nothing  much  to  defend.  Many  lo>al 
Americans  with  acute  social  vision  have  been 
and  are  concerned  with  the  existence  in  any 
degree  of  these  evils — such  as  povert}-  and 
unemployment,  racial  intolerance,  and  re- 
ligious prejudice.  It  is  often  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  know  certainly  that  the  attack 
on  such  shortcomings  is  made  by  one  seek- 
ing social  improvement  through  democratic 
processes  or  by  one  anxious  to  destrov  our 
confidence  in  democracy  itself. 

Education  for  democracy  is,  therefore,  a 
very  large  order.  It  must  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  enable  young  people  and 
adults  to  meet  the  trained  dogmatic  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  political  religions  of  totali- 
tarianism with  convictions  soundly  based  on 
broad  understandings.  Against  an  adver- 
sary disciplined  in  the  arguments  and  sophis- 
try of  a  party  line,  a  line  that  changes  by 
centralized  direction,  democratic  education 
must  develop  the  capacity  for  independent 
and  critical  analysis,  depending  upon  the 
free  exercise  of  the  common  sense  of  free 
men  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  the  intellectual 
robots. 

Schools  and  colleges  must  also  feel  a  new 
and  greater  obligation  to  communicate  a 
genuine  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  true  democ- 
racy; a  sense  of  the  spiritual  values  of  our 
shared  activities  and  aspirations.  Democ- 
racy cannot  be  narrowly  defined  merely  as  a 
form  of  political  organization;  it  must  be 
broadly  conceived  as  a  way  of  life,  a  relation- 
ship between  individuals  which  is  based 
upon   the  Golden    Rule   and   which   is   shot 


through  with  a  dynamic  moral  purpose. 
Belief  in  the  intrinsic  final  worth  of  the  hu- 
man personality,  belief  in  intelligence,  in 
truth,  in  moral  law,  and  social  justice — these 
must  be  made  to  live  in  the  loyalties  of  youth 
and  adults.' 

Patriotism 

Through  Participation 

To  do  this  we  must  provide  for  the  expres- 
sion of  patriotism  through  participation.  In 
the  last  analysis,  our  morale  and  the  sound- 
ness of  our  citizenship  rest  not  merely  upon 
an  intellectual  foundation.  People  believe 
in  and  are  ready  to  fight  for  democracy  when 
they  feel  themselves  a  part  of  it.  We  are 
educating  for  democracy  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  when  we  prepare  people  for  effective 
participation  in  the  great  struggle  to  achieve 
the  common  welfare;  when  they  themselves 
experience  the  rewards  of  altruism  in  action. 
We  are  untrue  to  our  trust  to  the  extent  that 
we  separate  the  educational  program  from 
the  social  aims  and  objectives  of  the  com- 
munity. People  who  have  helped  to  get 
things  done,  who  have  put  their  knowledge 
to  work  in  the  cooperative  achievement  of 
the  public  good,  are  not  likely  to  distrust 
themselves  or  the  process.  Much  as  we 
need  to  know  the  background,  the  history, 
and  the  mechanics  of  government,  this 
knowledge  alone  will  never  make  us  as  a 
people  convinced  of  the  value  of  democratic 
principles.  Personal  adjustment,  employ- 
ment, normal  family  life,  reasonable  hopes 
for  a  better  future,  plus  participation  in  the 
common  social  enterprise  constitute  the  best 
guarantee  of  loyalty  to  democracy.  In  con- 
tributing to  the  preparation  of  youth  in  these 
matters  schools  build  lo}-alty  to  democracy. 


'  Living  Democracy  in  Secondary  Schools,  Pamphlet  No.  7; 
Practicing  Democracy  in  the  College,  Pamphlet  No.  8;  Democracy 
in  the  Summer  Camp,  Pamphlet  No.  23  offer  suggestions  for  demo- 
cratic living  in  various  educational  situations.  Available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents   at  15  cents  per  copy. 
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Attention  To  Intercultural  Education 


It  goes  almost  without  saving  that  we 
cannot  achie\e  real  national  unity  and  an 
all-out  preparedness  effort  so  long  as  any 
considerable  number  of  our  people  are 
divided  into  mutually  exclusive  groups  with 
jealousies  and  suspicions  among  them.  For 
example,  take  the  matter  of  participation  of 
Negroes  in  defense  activities.  Today  we 
are  struggling  to  preserve  democracy.  It 
would  be  both  dangerous  and  stupid  to  deny 
to  13,000,000  Negro  citizens,  who  love  free- 
dom as  much  as  any  of  us  do,  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  give  of  their  strength,  their 
courage,  and  their  devotion  to  our  defense 
effort,  whether  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or 
the  labor  force  of  the  Nation.  Unless  we 
can  develop  a  tolerance  based  upon  justice 
and  mutual  understanding  we  bid  fair  to 
become  an  easy  prey  for  the  softening-up 
tactics  so  successfulh'  used  b)'  the  Nazis  in 
Europe.  Few  Americans  understand  the 
true  menace  of  these  tactics  which  b}-  ex- 
ploiting racial  and  religious  prejudice,  by 
rousing  class  suspicions,  by  capitalizing  on 
economic  controversy  short-circuit  united 
action  and  weaken  resistance  to  military 
conquest. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  various  national  and 
racial  antecedents.  Millions  of  English, 
Germans,  Irish,  Slavs,  Italians,  Scandina- 
vians, French,  Finns,  Poles,  Greeks,  and 
others  have  helped  form  our  population. 
Some  persons  sense  a  danger  in  the  wide 
variet}'  of  cultural  differences  represented 
by  these  various  elements  in  our  population. 
The  significant  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  people  are 
united  in  a  common  faith  in  the  democratic 
way  of  life. 

The  School's  Responsibility 
to  the  Foreign-born 

In  time  of  emergency  the  alien  is  always 
suspect.  It  was  so  in  1917,  when  America 
entered    the   first   World   War.      Neighbors 


spied  upon  neighbors.  We  looked  askance 
at  one  with  a  foreign  name.  Profiting  by 
that  experience  in  1940,  we  proxided  for  the 
fingerprinting  and  registration  of  aliens  not 
so  much  for  the  identification  of  the  disloyal 
as  for  the  protection  of  the  loyal  American 
alien  against  the  possibility  of  a  revival  of 
alien-baiting.  War  ps}xhology  carries  with 
it  the  danger  of  emotional  transference  of 
the  scorn  which  loyal  Americans  hold  for 
evil  war  leaders  in  Europe  to  their  kinfolk 
in  America.  Social  hysteria,  labor  troubles, 
strikes,  witch-hunts  of  aliens,  race  preju- 
dices, and  religious  intolerance — all  these 
plav  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  schools  bear  a  major  responsibility 
for  helping  to  develop  a  program  of  inter- 
cultural education  in  the  interests  of  racial, 
class,  and  religious  tolerance.*  A  truly 
American  tolerance  is  characterized  nega- 
tively by  the  absence  of  coercive,  vindictive, 
emotionalized,  name-calling  tactics,  and 
appeals  to  prejudice. 

Three  Areas 
of  Education 

Intercultural  education  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  American  tolerance  touches 
three  broad  areas.  First,  we  must  teach 
children  and  adults  a  scientific  approach  to 
the  subjects  of  race  and  culture,  helping 
them  to  understand  how  various  ethnic, 
economic,  and  religious  groupings  interact 
under  our  democratic  process.  Second,  they 
must  be  helped  to  recognize  the  phenomenon 
of  prejudice  and  intolerance  when  they  see 
it  not  only  in  others  but  in  themselves. 
Care  is  necessary  here  lest  the  well-inten- 
tioned teacher  accentuate  prejudice  in  the 
effort  to  relieve  it  by  the  use  of  unsound 
methods.  Third,  children  learn  tolerance  or 
its  reverse  in   all  of  the  activities  of  their 


*  Helping  the  Foreign-born  to  Acliieve  Citizenship,  Pamphlet 
No.  21  of  this  series,  is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, W-tshington,  D.  C,  at  IS  cents  per  copy. 
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school  and  out-of-school  environments.  Tol- 
erance cannot  be  taught  in  the  social  studies 
classroom  alone,  or  in  an\-  other  single  class- 
room. Nor  is  it  best  attempted  b\-  any 
direct  or  didactic  method.  Rather,  it  should 
be  approached  indirectly  through  the  use  of 
information,  drama,  visual  aids,  community 
inquiry,  and  field  trips.  Under  the  careful 
leadership  of  a  teacher  who  is  concerned  to 
help  children  acquire  tolerant  attitudes  to- 
ward one  another  and  toward  others,  these 
means  may  be  turned  to  ends  of  intercultural 
understanding. 

How  Can  I  Begin  ? 

In  answering  the  question  "How  Can  I 
Begin.?",  the  Service  Bureau  for  Intercul- 
tural Education  gives  these  suggestions:' 

If  you  are  a  teacher — by  trying  to  introduce 
intercultural  interests  to  enliven  the  teaching  of 
American  history  and  geography,  of  civics,  of 
English  composition  and  literature,  of  home 
economics,  languages,  music,  art,  and  other  sub- 
jects. You  will  watch  for  opportunities  in  class- 
room and  homeroom  discussions  to  bring  out  the 

'  In  Out  i>f  the  Many  One,  .T    Plan   for  Intercultural  Education. 
New  York,  Service  Bureau  for  Intercultur.il  Fdutation,  [n.  d.)  14  p. 


dependence  of  American  unity  on  the  mutual 
respect  of  all  Americans,  whatever  their  physical 
and  social  heritage.  You  will  look  for  opportuni- 
ties, too,  to  acquaint  your  pupils  with  the  meaning 
of  democracy  by  having  them  participate,  on  a 
basis  of  equalit)'.  in  projects  through  which  those 
whose  parentage  links  them  with  di%  erse  races  and 
nationalities,  religious  faiths,  and  ways  of  life, 
may  share  with  each  other  what  each  group  has  to 
contribute  to  our  common  civilization. 

If  you  are  a  school  administrator — b)-  encour- 
aging your  faculty  to  imbue  every  part  of  the 
educational  process  with  that  true  Americanism 
which  seeks  national  unity  in  the  recognition  and 
use  of  cultural  diversity.  You  will  also  set  up 
pioneer  projects  to  reinforce  this  aim  with  special 
assembly  programs,  with  extracurricular  activities, 
and — above  all — by  setting  the  example  of  equita- 
ble conduct  toward  students  and  parents  of  every 
type  of  cultural  background.  You  will  search,  too, 
for  such  opportunities  as  may  be  available  to  make 
the  democracy  of  the  school  a  factor  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  mutual  prejudice  between  diverse  groups 
in  the  community  at  large. 

If  you  are  a  parent — by  permitting  your  child 
to  enter  wholeheartedly  into  the  democratic  life 
of  the  school  which  permits  of  no  distinctions 
between  children  on  the  ground  of  differences  in 
the  social  status  or  cultural  standards  of  their 
homes.  You  will  seek  for  opportunities  to  rein- 
force the  schools'  teaching  of  good  citizenship. 
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Post-war  Reconstruction 

Our  experience  in  the  last  war  taught  us 
that  it  will  not  be  enough  for  the  United 
States  to  help  bring  about  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  tyrann>-;  that  we  can  win  a  war  and 
thereafter  lose  the  peace.  We  must  take 
steps  therefore  to  assure  that  after  the  war 
there  is  a  reconstruction  which  permits  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  democracy  to  flourish. 
We  must  do  our  part  in  international  affairs 
to  bring  about  the  kind  of  world  limned 
forth  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  in  their  historic  "Atlantic 
Charter."  whose  principles  represent  the 
ideals  toward  the  attainment  of  which  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  morally  committed: 

Joint  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  .America  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Churchill,  representing  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom,  being  met  together, 
deem  it  right  to  make  known  certain  common 
principles  in  the  national  policies  of  their  respective 
countries  on  which  they  base  their  hopes  for  a 
better  future  for  the  world. 

First,  their  countries  seek  no  aggrandizement, 
territorial  or  otherwise; 

Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes 
that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes 
of  the  peoples  concerned; 

Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which  the)" 
will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and 
self-go\'ernment  restored  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them; 

Fourth,  they  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect  for 
their  existing  obligations,  to  further  the  enjoyment 
by  all  States,  great  or  small,  victor  or  vanquished, 
of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the 
raw  materials  of  the  world  which  are  needed  for 
their  economic  prosperity; 

Fifth,  they  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest 
collaboration  between  all  nations  in  the  economic 
field  with  the  object  of  securing,  for  all,  improved 
labor  standards,  economic  advancement,  and  social 
securit}'; 

Sixth,  after  the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
tyranrty,  they  hope  to  see  established  a  peace  which 


will  afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwelling  in 
safety  within  their  own  boundaries,  and  which 
will  afford  assurance  that  all  the  men  in  all  the 
lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear 
and  want; 

Se\'enth,  such  a  peace  should  enable  all  men 
to  tra\'erse  the  high  seas  and  oceans  without 
hindrance; 

Eighth,  they  believe  that  all  nations  of  the  world, 
for  realistic  as  well  as  spiritual  reasons  must  come 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force.  Since  no 
future  peace  can  be  maintained  if  land,  sea,  or  air 
armaments  continue  to  be  emplo\'ed  by  nations 
which  threaten,  or  may  threaten,  aggression  out- 
side of  their  frontiers,  they  believe,  pending  the 
establishment  of  a  wider  and  permanent  system  of 
general  security,  that  the  disarmament  of  such 
nations  is  essential.  They  will  likewise  aid  and 
encourage  all  other  practicable  measures  which 
will  lighten  for  peace-loving  peoples  the  crushing 
burden  of  armaments. 

It  was  for  similar  ideals  that  this  Nation 
entered  World  War  I  more  than  20  \-ears  ago, 
a  war  by  which  we  then  hoped  and  sincerely 
believed  we  could  end  war  and  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Why  have  we 
failed.'  Why  is  it  again  necessary  to  defeat 
Germany  as  the  precondition  for  the  possible 
restoration  of  some  tolerable  order  in  inter- 
national relations.' 

Many  answers  have  been  advanced  to 
these  questions.  If  we  had  joined  the 
League  of  Nations;  if  we  had  more  actively 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic elements  in  Germany,  thus  preventing 
Hitler's  rise  to  power;  if  we  had  settled  the 
reparations  and  war  debts  questions  unsel- 
fishly and  realistically;  if  we  had  helped  to 
build  an  international  system  of  political 
economy,  etc. — this  grim  price  we  must  now 
pay  for  a  second  chance  at  the  building  of  a 
civilized  world  might  never  have  been  re- 
quired of  us. 

The  Schools 
Can  Help 

Education  cannot  escape  its  just  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  failures  of  the  past.     It 
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must  do  its  part  to  avoid  their  repetition  in 
the  future.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the 
study  and  discussion  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges and  upon  forum  platforms  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Eight  Principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  may  be  made  effective. 

For  example,  look  at  the  fourth  and  fifth 
points  of  the  Joint  Declaration.  A  large 
part  of  the  reason  for  our  failure  to  win  the 
peace  after  1918  has  often  been  ascribed  by 
political  economists  to  the  mistaken  pol- 
icies we  then  attempted,  although  a  creditor 
nation,  to  pursue  in  the  field  of  international 
trade.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  profes- 
sional economist  to  be  reasonably  clear  on 
two  or  three  points  of  economics.  First,  it 
is  clear  that  trade  and  the  exchange  of 
products  must  proceed  upon  the  basis  of 
mutual  advantage  to  the  parties  concerned. 
Second,  we  must  buy  abroad  if  we  would  sell 
abroad.  Third,  the  alternative  to  a  final 
division  of  the  world  into  closed  regional 
trade  monopolies  dominated  by  so-called 
master  nations  is  a  gradual  return  to  those 
historic  principles  of  free  trade  which  have  so 
long  been  abandoned.  We  dare  not  again 
after  this  war  is  over  attempt  to  draw  into 
our  national  shells,  to  hide  behind  our  pro- 
hibitive tariff  walls  and  pursue  that  eco- 
nomic will-nf-the-wisp  called  fa\orab!e  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
economic  folly  of  a  policy  of  national  eco- 
nomic self-containment,  the  folly  which  did 
so  much  to  bring  about  a  world-wide  depres- 
sion and  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  crop  of 
dictators  after  the  last  war,  we  must  some- 
how give  our  youth  and  our  adults  a  better 
understanding  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  economics  as  they  apply  to  trade  between 
nations.      If   civilization    is    to    continue    to 


progress,  we  must  somehow  devise  the  means 
by  which  our  social  and  economic  thinking 
keeps  pace  with  the  changes  born  of  modern 
science  and  technology  which  have  made  of 
the  world  one  neighborhood. 

Adults,  Too,  Must  Learn 

The  few  brief  \'ears  of  youth,  during 
which  many  young  people  are  in  schools  and 
colleges,  are  not  nearly  long  enough  to  do 
more  than  give  them  an  introduction  to 
various  fields  of  knowledge;  establish  certain 
ideals  and  attitudes;  provide  them  with  the 
tools  of  learning.  We  must  then  contrive 
to  help  them  to  keep  these  tools  sharp  and 
productive  in  actual  use  throughout  the 
long  period  of  active  adulthood  through 
widespread  programs  of  adult  education. 

Freedom  to  learn  for  adults  naturalh- 
involves  freedom  of  discussion,  freedom  for 
controversy  and  disagreement.  Concerning 
social  and  economic  matters,  men  have  dis- 
agreements because  they  think  they  see  that 
their  interests  are  variously  affected.  The 
method  of  democracy  is  to  compromise  and 
resolve  these  disagreements  through  such 
full,  free,  and  orderly  discussion  as  will 
enable  men  to  find  a  middle  way,  to  discover 
a  common  denominator  of  their  individual 
interests,  which  permits  them  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  "live-and-help-live."  Just  as  we 
now  pro\'ide  in  a  national  Congress  for  the 
resolution  of  differences  in  a  national  legisla- 
tive forum  so  must  we  somehow  provide  the 
means  for  the  same  sort  of  discussion  and 
legislation  among  representatives  of  the 
wider  interests  of  mankind  in  some  kind  of 
international  Parliament.  And  we  must  be 
prepared,  as  in  the  case  of  the  national 
Congress,  to  put  the  necessary  force  beiiind 
law  to  control  the  international  law  breakers. 
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In  conclusion,  then,  our  country's  call  to 
service    is    a    summons    in    defense    of   those 
democratic  ideals  of  the  good  life  for  all  men 
e\'er\'vvhere,  which  are  now  gravely  threat- 
ened.    Our  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the   United   States,   in   his   historic 
utterance  on  "the  four  freedoms"  has  given 
shape   and    dimensions   to   the   vision   which 
lights  our  pathway  and   inspires  our  effort: 
In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  lo  make  secure, 
we  look   forward   to   a    world   founded   upon   four 
essential  human  freedoms. 

The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expression — 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to  worship 
God  in  his  own  way — everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  third  is  freedom  from  want — which,  trans- 
lated into  world  terms,  means  economic  under- 
standings which  will  secure  to  every  nation  a 
healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  inhabitants — every- 
where in  the  world. 

The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear — which,  trans- 
lated into  world  terms,  means  a  world-wide  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  to  such  a  point  and  in  such  a 
thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression  against 
any  neighbor — anywhere  in  the  world. 


That  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millennium.  It  is 
a  definite  basis  for  a  kind  of  world  attainable  in  our 
own  lime  and  generation.  That  kind  of  world  is 
the  \  er\  antithesis  of  the  so-called  new  order  of 
t\  rannj  which  the  dictators  seek  to  create  with  the 
crash  of  a  bomb. 

To  that  new  order  we  oppose  the  greater  concep- 
tion— the  moral  order.  A  good  society  is  able  to 
face  schemes  of  world  domination  and  foreign 
revolutions  alike  without  fear. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  American  history  we 
ha\'e  been  engaged  in  change — in  a  perpetual 
peaceful  revolution — a  revolution  which  goes  on 
steadily,  quietly  adjusting  itself  to  changing  condi- 
tions— without  the  concentration  camp  or  the 
quick-lime  in  the  ditch.  The  world  order  which 
we  seek  is  the  cooperation  of  free  countries,  working 
together  in  a  friendly,  civilized  society. 

This  nation  has  placed  its  destiny  in  the  hands 
and  heads  and  hearts  of  its  millions  of  free  men  and 
women;  and  its  faith  in  freedom  under  the  guidance 
of  God.  Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of  human 
rights  e\"er}'where.  Our  support  goes  to  those  who 
struggle  to  gain  those  rights  or  keep  them.  Our 
strength  is  in  our  unity  of  purpose. 

To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no  end  save 
\"iclor^^ 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EaUAL  ■ 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  ■  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE- WE  CAN  NOT 
CON  SEC  RATE -WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND-THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERETO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED-  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN -THAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH   FROM  THE  EARTH - 
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FOREWORD 

America  must  be  strong  —  strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way  of 
le  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by  peace- 
i   democratic  means.  .  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools 
f|the  Nation  are  dedj.cated.  .  By  the  patient  processes  of  education  they 
;'k  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and  skills 
1  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for  national  strengtl 
•)  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  education  can  make  to  national  defense 
,lthe  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals, 
isrintendents ,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
rat  educational  enterprise.   All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become 
^reasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a 
i-torn  world.   But  how? 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and 
jlefine  the  relation  of  education  to  total  national  defense.   Total  war 
\iires    total  defense.   The  extent  of  the  war  program,  reaching  as  it  does 
10  every  sector  and  function  of  society,  reflects  this  fact.   Education 
.:  the  duty  of  promoting  an  accurate  and  widespread  understanding  of  the 

OS  and  trends  of  this  Nation-wide  program.   Suph  an  understanding  is 

;?ntial  to  good  civilian  morale. 

This  is  a  preliminary  edition  of  one  of  a  series  of  special  pamphlets 
'1-he  Office  of  Education  entitled  "Education  and  National  Defense."   It 
sbeen  prepared  as  a  guide  to  the  newly  published  materials  available  from 
iirnment  sources  on  the  total  defense  program-   All  publications  listed 
j'ared  during  the  years  1940  and  1941,  with  December  31,  1941  marking  the 
(!;e  of  the  period  considered  except  for  the  inclusion  of  the  War  Production 
c:'d,  newly,  created  in  January  1942.   The  list  is  the  first  comprehensive 
iCi'x  to  Government  sources  of  information  on  national  defense  that  has 
jared.   It  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  helpful  not  only  to  school  adminis- 
ters, supervisors,  and  teachers,  but  also  to  librarians,  civic  leaders, 
C  Organizations,   to  discussion  groups  of  all  kinds,  and  to  individual 
zens . 


^' 


^^!iw6^^«.-^6A^ 


John  W.  Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
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1.   THE  CONGRESS 


THE  CONGRESS  | 

FUNCTION  IN  DEFENSE:  Provides  the  legislative  sanction,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  appropriates  the  funds,  for  all  nationa] 
defense  purposes. 


MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Compi lat ion    of  National   Defense    Laws:       Lists  all  defense  bills  a 
laws  of  the  77th  Congress,  1st  Session,  January  to  March  1941. 
Address:   Office  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C.   78  p.   Free. 


» 


Comi>i  lat  ion   of  Nat  lonal   Defense    Laws:      Lists  all  defense  bills'^ 
major  importance  passed  during  the  period  from  May  1940  to  Octob 
17,  1940.   Includes  a  few  bills  of  major  importance  previous  to 
May  1940.   Address:   Same  as  above.   39  p.   Free. 

Laws  Relating  to  National  Defense  Enacted  During  the  jdth  Congre 
Compiled  by  Elmer  A.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Document  Room,  Hoc 
of  Representatives.  1941.  Address:  Superintendent  of  Document 
Washington,  D.  C.   231  p.   20  cents. 


Periodical : 


The    Congressional    Record:      A  daily  record  of  the  proceedings  o: 
sessions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.   Address:   Superi 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   $1.25  a  month. 


« 
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II.   THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


THE    EXECUTIVE   OFFICE   OF    THE    t^RESIDENT 


I 


i'l'\CTIO.\'  IN   DKFF.NSE:       Assists  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  gen 

eral  direction  and  supervision  of  the  defense  program, 
maintaining  at  the  same  time  its  regular  functions  of 
supplying  the  Chief  Executive  with  current  information 
and  research. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET:   Assists  the  President  in  the  preparation  of 
the  budget  and  fiscal  program   of   the  Government;   also  clears 
proposed  legislation,  making  recommendations  to  the  President  on 
legislative  enactments;  prepares  proposed  Executive  Orders  and  PrOij 
lamations  and  reports  on  the  progress  of  Federal  agency  operations 

COORDINATOR  OP  INFORMATION:   Collects  and  analyzes  all  the  information 
and  data  which  may  bear  on  national  security;  correlates  such  in- 
formation and  data  and  makes  them  available  to  the  President  and 
such  agencies  as  he  may  designate- 

LIAI30N  OFFICE  FOR  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT:   Assists  the  President  in  the 
execution  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitution  and  by' 
legislation  with  respect  to  personnel  management. 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  PLANNING  BOARD:   Prepares  and  revises  annually  a  6- 
year  prog"am  of  public  works;  compiles,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  a  roster  of  scientific  and  specialized 
personnel,  composed  of  individuals  throughout  the  country  of  spec 
and  scientific  training;  makes  available  to  defense  agencies  its 
industrial  location  studies;  supplies  consultants  to  State  planniij 
boards;  and  studies  post-defense  problems  which,  it  is  anticipate 
will  arise  following  the  completion  of  the  defense  program. 

OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT  REPORTS:   Operates  a  central  informational  cl'jarij^ 
house  to  receive  inquiries  and  complaints;  furnishes  advice  and   | 
information  on  Federal  activities  and  keeps  the  President  informe 
of  the  opinions,  desires,  and  complaints  of  citizens  and  of  State 
and  local  governments  with  respect  to  the  work  of  Federal  agencie. 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Aavi  sory   Commi  ssions ,    Committees ,    Boards,    ana   Counci  I  s   ilnaer   the 
National    Defense    Program:      Listed  according  to  the  organizations 
which  they  are  attached  as  well  as  alphabetically.   August  15,  IH 
Address:   Office  of  Government  Reports,  Washington,  D.  C.   41  p. 
Free. 

After  Defense  -  l^hat?  Post-Defense  Planning  for  Full  Employment,, 
Security,  and  Upbuilding  of  America.  August  1941.  Address:  Saii 
as  above.   19  p.   Free- 
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Chart    of   the    Government    of    the    Unttea    States:      Shows  principal  Federal 
agencies  and  their  subdivisions  under  that  branch  of  the  Government  of 
which  their  functions  are  most  representative.   1941.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   Free. 

Declaration    of    Var    by    Be  Lligerent    Countries :      Table  showing  declaration 
of  war,  recognition  of  state  of  war,  and  their  sources.   Revised  to  March 
1,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   3  p.   Free. 

Defense    Employment    and    Training  for   Employment :      Outlines  opportunities 
for  both  preparation  and  employment  in  occupations  vital  to  national  de- 
fense, with  emphasis  on  civilian  employment.   January  1941.   Address: 
Same  as  above.   Free. 

Deve lopment    of   Resources    and    Stabilization    of   Employment    in    the    United 
States:      Reviews  the  trend  of  employment  and  business  activity  in  the 
United  States  with  a  view  toward  formulating  a  policy  for  the  future- 
Recommends  a  6-year  program  of  public  works.   January  1941.   Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   410  p.   $1. 20. 

Digest    of    the    Purpose    of    the    Federal    Agencies :      The  authority  and  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  their  subdivisions, 
including  the  national  defense  program.   Revised  annually.  1941.  Address: 
Same  as  above.   50  p.   Free. 

Housing    Program    of    the    United   States:      Summary  of  Federal  activities  in 
the  housing  field,  as  of  December  31.  1940.   With  chronological  history 
of  defense  housing  operations  as  of  May  17,  1941.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   20  p.   Free. 

Operations    Under   Lease-Lend   Act    -    Second    Report:      Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   32  p.   10 
cents. 

United    States   Government    Manual:      Reference  book  on  organization  and 
functions  of  Federal  departments.   Special  section  on  national  defense 

I  agencies.   Issued  in  spring,  summer  and  fall  of  each  year.   Address: 

!  Same  as  above.   75  cents  single  copy,  $2.25  a  year. 

jodical: 

The    Federal    Register:      Published  by  the  National  Archives.  Contains 

all  Presidential  Proclamations  and  Executive  Orders,  except  such  as 

I  have  no  general  applicability.   Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents, 

'  Washington,  D.  C.   $1.25  a  month,  $12.50  a  year. 
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III.   THE  EMERGENCY  AGENCIES 

1.  Office  for  Emergency  Management 

2.  Selective  Service  System 
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1.   OFFICF.  FOR  KMRROENCY  MAN AORMKNT 

FI'VCTIOM  IN  DEFENSE:      Coordinates  the  civilian  war  effort  by  assisting  the 

President  in  the  clearance  of  information  with  respec 
to  measures  considered  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  maintaining  liaison  between  tj 
President  and  the  agencies  included  in  the  scope  of  t' 
coordination. 

CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES:  Maintains  a  central  accounting  and  f 
cai  control  system  for  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management  and  it] 
constituent  agencies. 

DEFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS  BOARD:  Coordinates  planning  by  all  branches  ofi 
ra(1io  and  wire  communication  services. 

DEFENSE  HOUSING  DIVISION:   Coordinates  and  utilizes  the  services  and 
operating  facilities  of  all  Federal  housing  agencies. 

DI^^ISION  OP  INFORMATION:  Provides  a  central  information  service  for  t 
several  agencies  in  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management. 

k 

OFFICE  OF  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE:   Prepares  and  carries  out  plans  for  the  de 

fense  of  the  civilian  population. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COORDINATOR  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS:  Insures  proper  ci 
ordination  of,  and  economy  in,  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gove 
ment  in  respect  to  hemisphere  defense. 

OFFICE  OF  DEFENSE,  HEALTH,  AND  WELFARE  SERVICES:  Coordinates  health, 
welfare,  recreational,  and  related  activities  in  the  interest  of 
war  effort. 

OFFICE  OF  PACTS  AND  FIGURES:  Formulates  programs  designed  to  facilita 
a  widespread  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  status  and  progres 
of  the  war  effort. 

OFFICE  OF  LEND-LEASE  ADMINISTRATION:   Provides  a  central  channel  for  t 
clearance  of  transactions  and  reports  relating  to  the  lend-lease 
program. 

OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMINISTRATION:   Seeks  to  prevent  price  spiraling,  ris 
costs  of  living,  profiteering,  and  inflation  resulting  from  marke 
conditions  caused  by  diversion  of  large  segments  of  the  Nation's 
sources  to  the  war  program. 

OFFICE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT:   Assures  adequate  provi 
sicn  for  research  on  scientific  and  medical  problems  relating  to 
war  needs. 

OFFICE  OF  TRANSPORTATION:  Coordinates  the  transportation  and  warehousi 
facilities  of  the  Nation  to  meet  war  requirements. 
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,R  LABOR  BOARD:   Resolves  disputes  between  employer  and  employee  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Conciliation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  which  are  certified  to  the  Board  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

,R  PRODUCTION  BOARD:  Exercises  general  direction  over  the  war  procure- 
ment and  production  program;  determines  policies,  plans,  procedures 
in  respect  to  war  production  and  procurement,  including  purchasing, 
contracting,  specifications,  and  construction. 

L  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

oks.  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

Defense   Statistical    Progress   Report:      Brief  summary  of  the  funda- 
mental statistics  of  the  war  program.   Defense  contracts  and  prog- 
ress in  terms  of  dollars,  defense  housing,  and  defense  employment. 
Issued  weekly.   Address:   Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management,  Washington,  D.  C.   Usually  2  p.   Free. 

DEFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS  BOARD 

Defense   Communications   Board:      A   description  of  the  authorities  and 
duties  of  the  board.   Revised  to  July  15,  1941.   Address:   Division 
of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency  Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 
34  p.   Free. 

DIVISION  OF  DEFENSE  HOUSING  COORDINATION 

Defense  Housing  Coordinator '  s    Weekly   Summary   Report:      Tables  showing 
progress  in  defense  housing  projects  by  type  of  project,  construc- 
tion agency,  and  source  of  funds.   Address:   Division  of  Information, 
Office  for  Emergency  Management,  Washington,  D.  C.   3  p.   Free. 

Guide   to    the  Organization   and  Operation   of  Homes  Registration   Offices: 
A  broad  guide  for  organization  and  operation  of  Homes  Registration 
Offices,   Revised  March  15,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   44  p. 
Free. 

Homes   for  Defense:       Explains  the  authority,  functions,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination  in  analyzing, 
coordinating,  and  supervising  the  defense  housing  program;  defines 
also  the  functions  of  other  Federal  housing  agencies  which  cooperate 
with  the  division.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   35  p.   Free. 

Manual    of  Operations:       Functions  and  policies  of  the  Division  of  De- 
fense Housing  Coordination.   Procedures  and  organization  of  the  Divi- 
sion.  May  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   61  p.   Free. 

Summary   of   Standards   for  Defense   Housing:      Outlines  minimum  planning 
and  construction  requirements  for  defense  housing,  January  1941. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   15  p.   Free. 
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DIVISION  OP  INFORMATION 

Arsenal    of  Democracy   Series:      A  special  group  of  publications  issued 
by  the  Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Guns    Mot    Gadgets:       Need  for  essential  materials  for  military 
purposes.   1941.   44  p.   Free. 

Materials    for  Defense:      Ways  and  means  of  aiding  war  needs. 
1941.   20  p.   Free. 

War  Against    Waste:       The  need  to  conserve.   1941.1   44  p.   Free. 

Bill    of   Rights:       A  summary  of  its  origin  and  importance  today.   1941. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   38  p.   Free. 


I 


Defense   Contract   Service:      Describes  the  recruiting  and  organizing  oi 
•our  productive  power  for  total  defense.   1941.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   9  p.   Free. 

Defense  Employment  and  Training  for  Employment:  General  information 
on  opportunities  in  both  the  civilian  and  military  phases  of  the  war 
program.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   24  p.   Free. 

Defense   -    One    Year:       Summary  of  the  Defense  Program  through  May  1941. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   30  p.   Free. 

Distribution   of  Defense   Contract   Awards:      A  monthly  list.   Address: 
Same  as  above.   Free. 

Dollars  for  Democracy:  Statistical  reports  on  appropriation  and  ex- 
penditures for  total  defense.  1941.  Address:  Same  as  above.  16  p 
Free. 

Farming   Out    Bulletins:       A   special  series  on  the  problems  and  organ- 
ization of  "farming  out"  defense  contracts: 

Special  Areas  Bulletin  No.  i:  A  summary  of  "farming  out"  prac- 
tices in  defense  contracts  at  home  and  abroad.  1941.  Address." 
Same  as  above.   5  p.   Free. 

special  Areas  Bulletin  No.  2:  Current  research  summary  of  indu- 
trial  capacity  in  "ghost  towns".  1941.  Address:  Sane  as  abov. 
2  p.   Free. 

Farming  Out   Bulletin   No.    3;   Partial  list  of  concerns  having  de 
fense  prime  contracts  of  $100,000  or  more.   1941.   Address:   Sae 
as  above.   13  p.   Free. 

Farming  Out    Bulletin   No.    4:      Problems  and  Organization.   1941. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   22  p.   Free. 

Faming  Out   Bulletin   No.    5;   Farming  Out  Methods.   1941. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   69  p.   Free. 
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The    Four   Freedoms :       A  pictorial  review  of  the  Four  Freedoms  -  Speech, 
Worship,  Want,  and  Fear.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   4  p.   Free. 

Handbook   for  Speakers :       Compiled  for  the  information  of  speakers  on 
the  defense  program.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   14  p.   Free. 

Minorities    m    Defense:       List  of  committees  and  branches  set  up  for 
minority  groups.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   19  p.   Free. 

Office   for  Emergency    Management    Handbook:       Explains  functions  and  ad- 
ministration of  all  tiie  divisions  of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment.  1941.   Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
72  p.   15  cents. 

Priori  ti  es  and  Defense:  Booklet  explaining  priorities  system,  reasons 
for  it,  and  how  it  works.  April  1941.  Address:  Division  of  Informa- 
tion, Office  for  Einergency  Management,  Washington,  D.  C.   69  p.   Free. 

Ships   for  Freedom:      Story  of  the  stabilization  program  in  the  ship- 
building industry.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   82  p.   Free. 

^  Subcontract ing  for   Defense:       10  manufacturers  tell  how  it  is  done  so 
as  to  harness  every  suitable  existing  factory  for  defense  production. 
1941.   Address:,  Same  as  above.   15  p.   Free. 

Victory:       (Formerly  Defense).      A  weekly  official  bulletin  of  the  Of- 
fice for  Emergency  Management,  summarizing  defense  activities  of  the 
week.   Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
5  cents  per  copy.   75  cents  per  year. 

.War  and    Your  Pocketbook:       Summary  of  the  sacrifices  the  public  must 
[make.   1941.   Address:   Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency 
iManagement,  Washington,  D.  C.   4  p.   Free. 

Mar  Department  Supply  Contract  Listing:  Compilation  of  contracts 
[awarded  from  June  1940  through  September  1941.  Address:  Same  as 
above.   122  p.   Free. 

OFFICE  OF  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 

I 

■Advanced    First    Aid   for  Civilian   Defense:       Instruction  for  Emergency 

Medical  Field  Units,  Nursing  Auxiliaries,  and  Civilian  Defense  Units. 

1941.   Address:   The  National  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.   28  p. 

Free. 

iir  Raid    Warning   System:       Detailed  description  of  purpose,  responsi- 
jilities  of  military,  civilian,  and  public  air  raid  warning  systems. 
194i..   Address:   Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
nent,  Washington,  D.  C.   18  p.   Free. 

lir  Warden's   Handbook:       A   manual  of  instruction  for  Air  Raid  Wardens. 
-941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   27  p.   Free. 

lackout:       Technical  information  to  provide  for  effective  blackouts. 
■941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   fiO  p.   Free. 
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Civil    Air  Patrol:       Organization,  Purpose,  Program,  and  Enlistmen 
1941.   Address:   Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency  Mi:: 
agement,  Washington,  D.  C,   60  p.   Free. 


Civilian   Defense   Schools:  Prospectus  of  the  courses  conducted  b;J  ?' 

Chemical  Warfare  Service,  War  Department,  to  train  instructors  f.iiis 

civilian  defense.   1941.  Illustrated.   Address:   Superintendentlji  of 

Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   13  p.   10  cents. 

Civilian   Defense   -  Prot ective   Construction:      Structure  Series,  B"  ■: 
tin  No.  1.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.  3P>   p.   25  cents. 

Civilian  Defense  -  Suggestions,  for  State  and  Local  Fire  Defense: 
Fire  Series,  Bulletin  No.  1.  Summary  of  information  on  fire-figl 
defenses  and  facilities;  mutual  aid  pacts  with  adjoining  communii 
safety  measures,  and  auxiliary  forces.  1941.  Address:  Same  as 
27  p.   10  cents. 

A  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office:  What  it  is.  How  it  is  setj 
What  it  does.  How  to  organize  it.  1941.  Address:  Office  of  C) 
ian  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.   35  p.   Free. 

Civilian  Prot  ecti  on  -  How  to  Organize  It  in  Your  Community :  The: 
phases  of  periods  leading  to  an  effective  protective  system.  192 
Address:  Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency  Managemet 
Washington,  D.  C.   18  p.   Free. 

Emergency  Medical    Service  for  Civilian   Defense:      Medical  Divisio 
Bulletin  No.  1.   Basic  plans  for  organization  of  Emergency  Medici 
Field  Units.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   9  p.   Free. 

Enrolled  Volunteer  Worker  Groups  for  Civilian  Prot ect ion:  A  desr 
tion  of  enrolled  volunteer  workers  groups.  1941.  Address:  Offc 
of  Civilian  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.   12  p.   Free. 

Glass    and   Glass    Substitutes:      Advice  on  the  protection  of  window 
openings  and  roof  lights  against  air  attack.   1941.   Address:   So 
as  above.   22  p.   Free. 

Guide  for  the   Training   of  Volunteer  Nurses'  Aides:      Information  o 
the  applicant  wishing  to  enter  this  field.   1941.   Address:   Sar 
above.   4  p.   Free. 

Local    Organization   for  Civilian   Protection:      A   suggested  civil  d 
fense  ordnance  and  chart  of  organization  made  to  fit  the  needs  f 
the  average  city  in  the  United  States  in  the  present  war.   The  ps 
is  adapted  to  city,  county,  or  other  political  subdivisions.   Juy 
1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   11  p.   Free. 

Municipal  Signaling  Systems:  Constitute  an  important  line  of  dee 
against  accident,  sabotage,  or  air  and'  land  attack.  1941.  Addrsi 
Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency  Management,  Washirt 
D.  C.   24  p.   Free. 
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.Vo  Bomb   Has    Killed    i^,ooo!       10  Rules  for  Safety.   Address:   Division 
of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency  Management,  Washington,  D.  C. 
4  p.   Free. 

Protection    of  Industrial    Plants    and   Public    Buildings:      Designed  to 
assist  executives  of  public  and  private  enterprises  in  the  protection 
of  personnel  and  physical  plants  under  their  Jurisdiction.   1941. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   8  p.   Free. 

Situation    m    Steel:       Transcript  of  the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Branch,  0PM,  Tuesday,  November  11,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above. 
51  p.   Free. 

OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMINISTRATION 

A  Southern   Family   Learns    to    Use    the   Consumer  Services    of  Its   Govern- 
ment.      Illustrated.   November  1941.   Address:   Consumer  Division, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
Washington,  D.  C.   4  p.   Free. 

Consumer  Bulletin    Series:       Bulletins  published  in  1941  by  the  Consumer 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Office  for  Emergency 
Management: 

Consumer  Bulletin    No.    8:       Strengthening  -the  machinery  for  con- 
sumer protection.   January  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above. 
10  p.   Free. 

Consumer  Bulletin   Mo.    g:      Check  Your  Weights  and  Measures. 
February  l"^,    1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   17  p.   Free. 

Consumer  Bulletin    Mo.     li.       Selected  bibliography  of  available 
pamphlet  materials,  prepared  to  guide  groups  and  individuals  to 
information  on  consumer  problems.   April  1941.   Address:   Same 
as  above.   61  p.   Free. 

Consumer  Bull  etm    Mo.     12:       Handbook  prepared  for  the  guidance 
of  consumer  representatives  on  State  and  local  defense  councils. 
Explains  the  responsibility  of  the  consumer  representative, 
methods  of  organizing  consumer  divisions  of  State  and  local 
defense  councils,  field  services  available,  and  suggested  con- 
sumer protection  programs,  such  as  organization  of  fair-rent 
committee.   June  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   27  p.   Free. 

Consumer  Bulletin    Mo.    13;   A  study  of  consumer  protection,  under 
war-time  conditions  in  Canada.   June  1941.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   25  p.   Free. 

Consumer  Bulletin    No.     14:       An  outline  of  consumer  information 
center  programs.   September  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above. 
8  p.   Free. 

Consumer  Prices:       A  semimonthly  bulletin  issued  by  the  Consumer  Divi- 
sion.  Address:   Same  as  above.   Usually  20  p.   Free. 
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1^2,000 ,000   Consumers   Act   for  Defense:      An  illustrated  summary  of 

the  consumer  program.   November  1941.  Address:   Consumer  Division 

of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment.  4  p.   Free. 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD  -  LABOR  DIVISION 

Defense   Employers   -  How   You   Can   Get    Workers   for   Your  Plants:       Explains 
how  to  make  use  of  Federal  training  programs.   1941.   Address:   Divi- 
sion of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency  Management,  Washington, 
D.  C.   3  p.   Free. 

Examples    of  Succ essful    Training   Within   Defense  Industry:      A  special 
series  -  Example  No.  1.   Precision  Lens  Grinding.   Example  No.  2. 
How  Idle  Machinery  is  Being  Used  for  Training.   Example  No.  3.   Up- 
grading in  a  Rapidly  Expanding  Plant.   1941.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   Free. 

Labor  Defends    America:       A  policy  for  American  labor.   1941.   Address: 
Same  as  above.   4  p.   Free. 

Labor  Speeds    Defense:       Explains  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, and  summarizes  progress  in  all  phases  of  labor  and  defense, 
including  employment,  training,  housing  for  workers,  contracts  for 
defense  work.   1941.   Address:  Same  as  above.   40  p.   Free. 

Training    Within   Industry    Bulletins:       A  series  issued  by  the  Training 
Within  Industry  Branch,  Labor  Division  of  the  former  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  1941. 

Bulletin  Mo.  i:  The  Training  Within  Industry  Program. 

Bulletin  No.  lA:  Organization  and  Personnel. 

Bulletin  No.  2:  Upgrading. 

Bulletin  No.  2A:  Training  Production  Workers. 

Bulletin    No.    2B:       How  to  Prepare  Instructors  to  Give  Intensive 
Job  Instruction. 

Bulletin    No.     2C:       Helping  the  Experienced  Worker  to  "Break  In" 
a  Man  on  a  New  Job. 

Bulletin    No.     3;   Expediting  the  Training  of  Skilled  Tradesmen. 

Bulletin    No.    4:       Strengthening  the  Managerial  Organization. 

Bulletin    No.    5;   Training  Aids. 

Labor  bulletins  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time.   Address: 
Labor  Division,  War  Production  Board,  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.   Free. 
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'ters: 

America's    Answer!    Production:       Red,  blue,  yellow,  black.  30x40  inches. 
Address:   Division  of  Information,  Office  for  Emergency  Management, 
Washington,  D.  C.   Free. 

i  America   Calling!      Gray,  white,  and  black.   Pictorial.   30x40  inches. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   Free. 

j  America   Calling:       Red  and  white.   Typographic.   20x30  inches.   Ad- 
i  dress:   Same  as  above.   Free. 

Bill    of  Rights:      Brown  and  white.   32x40  inches.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   Free. 


Buy    Coal    Now:       Gray  and  white.   20x30  inches.   Address:   Same  as  above. 
Free. 

Defense   Needs    Rubber:       Red,  black,  and  white.   28x40  inches.   Address: 
I  Same  as  above.   Free. 

I  Don't    Let   Him  Down:       Red,  white,  and  blue.   30x40  inches.   Address: 
I  Same  as  above.   Free. 

/  Appeal!      Black  and  white.   11x15  inches.   Address:   Same  as  above. 
Free. 

It    Takes    Both    Barrels!      Red,  yellow,  and  black.   30x40  inches.   Ad- 
dress:  Same  as  above.   Free. 

Keep     'Em   Rolling:       4  posters,  one  for  each  of  the  following  -  tanks, 
guns,  and  airplanes.   30x40  inches.   Address:   Same  as  above.   Free. 

Men    forking   Together:      Yellow,  black,  and  white.   30x40  inches.   Ad- 
dress:  Same  as  above.   Free. 

Time    IS    Short:       Red,  white,  and  blue.   li  x  10  feet.   Address:   Same 
as  above.   Free. 

United    We   Stand!      Red,  white,  and  blue.   I5  x  10  feet.   Address: 
Same  as  above.   Free. 

I  We   the   People   Arm  for   Defense:       Red,  white,  and  blue.   14x22  inches. 
i  Address:   Same  as  above.   Free. 
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2.   SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

FUNCTION  IN  DEFENSE:      Registers,  classifies,  and  selects  men  in  age  group 

stipulated  by  the  Congress  for  military  service,  ac 
ministering  all  provision  of  Selective  Service  law. 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

A  Manual    of  Law  for   Use    by   Advisory  Boards   for  Registrants 
Appointed  Pursuant  to  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1940.   Compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Defense  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.   Approved  Sept.  16,  1940.   1st 
Edition,  December  1940.   Selective  Service  Circular  No.  2. 
Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
90  p.   15  cents. 

Index   to  Selective    Service    Law,    Regulations  .    and   Forms.      1940. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   34  p.   10  cents. 

Selective    Service    Regulations:      A  series  prepared  by  the  SelecL 
Service  System: 


1 


Volume  i:  Organization  and  Administration.  September  16' 
1940.  Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,' 
32  p.   10  cents. 

Volume    2."  Registration.      Revised  June  9,  1941.   Address:  , 
Same  as  above.   22  p.   5  cents.  '|jl 

Volume  2-  Classif ication  and  Selection.  Revised  Septemtr 
3,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   53  p.   10  cents. 

Volume  4:  Delivery  and  Induction.  1940.  Address:  Samei( 
above.   11  p.   5  cents. 

Volume    5/  Finance.       1940.   Address:   Same  as  above.   31 
10  cents. 

Volume    6:      Physical    Standards .       1940.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   38  p.   10  cents. 
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IV.   THE  DEPARTHfENTS 

1.  Department  of  Agriculture 

2.  Department  of  Commerce 

3.  Department  of  Justice 

4.  Department  of  the  Interior 

5.  Department  of  Labor 

6.  Department  of  the  Navy 

7.  Department  of  State 

8.  Treasury  Department 

9.  War  Department 
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1.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FUNCTION   IN  DEFENSE:      Coordinates  the  agricultural  industries,  activitig 

and  interests  of  the  country  for  maximum  effective 
in  national  defense. 

AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LABORATORIES:  Provides  available  negatives  foi 
preparation  of  mosaics  of  military  areas,  also  supplies  contac 
prints,  enlargements  and  photo  indexes  of  areas  in  various  pai 
of  the  United  States,  covering  about  90'percent  of  the  farm  1; 
of  the  United  States . 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION:   Aids  individual  farmers, 
local  farmer  committees,  assuring  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
means  of  a  national  program  of  balanced  production  and  market 
stored  emergency  reserves,  soil  conservation,  and  improved  fa 
income. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEFENSE  RELATIONS:  Represents  the  Nation's  farmers  1 
over-all  defense  program;  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  consi 
tion  of  agricultural  needs  as  they  relate  to  defense;  assists 
planning  adjustments  in  agricultural  programs  to  meet  defense: 
assists  in  securing  an  adeg.uate  supply  of  equipment,  supplies 
portation,  warehousing,  and  labor  to  enable  agriculture  to  dc. 
part  in  defense. 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE:  Cooperates  with  the  Agricultural  ii 
of  the  Office  for  Emergency  Management  in  making  a  national  ii 
of  our  grain  supplies  and  storage  capacities. 

BUREAU  OP  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  ENGINEERING:  Provides  infornt 
handling  foods,  use  of  plastics,  cellulose  and  cotton,  fire  cl 
and  other  technological  work,  including  consultant  service  oii 
products . 

BUREAU  OP  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:  Acts  as  consultant  on  economic: 
social  research  in  placing  before  all  defense  agencies  the  r<> 
of  research  already  performed  or  undertaken  at  the  request  o:t 
defense  agencies;  cooperates  with  the  State  colleges  and  oth< 
of  the  Department  to  relate  the  work  of  the  land  use  plannin){ 
mittees  to  the  defense  effort. 

BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY:  Aids  defense  through  its  extensive  mei- 
inspection  service.  Conducts  food  inspection  for  such  Goveri* 
agencies  as  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  but  not  the  Army,  whi 
its  own  inspection.  Also  furnishes  consultants  on  technical < 
in  livestock  and  related  fields. 

BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  QUARANTINE:  Advises  on  means  of  p » 
damage  caused  by  insects  to  foods,  products,  and  material  es^i 
to  national  defense,  and  also  on  how  to  protect  men  and  animS 
insects  which  transmit  disease  or  reduce  efficiency  through  "> 
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BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS:   Provides  information  on  kinds  and  amounts  of 
food  needed  by  persons  in  the  civilian  population  and  military 
services  to  maintain  adequate  nutrition;  best  use  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  other  fibers  for  both  home  and  military  use;  and  possible  sub- 
stitutes for  materials  used  in  household  goods  but  now  essential 
to  total  defense. 

BUREAU  OP  PLANT  INDUSTRY:   Encourages  the  production  of  rubber  and  other 
strategic  crops  now  imported  from  more  distant  sources  which  might 
be  grown  in  countries  of  this  hemisph'(*re . 


.41  .^imf 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION:   Provides  commodity  loans  which  make  pos- 
sible the  ever-normal  g^ranary  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  and  financ- 
ing the  exchange  of  Afflerican  surpluses  of  American  products  for 
strategic  materials  for  defense  pur.ioses. 

COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  ADMINISTRATION:   Supervi^'ei  future  trading  in  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  devotes  time  to  marketing  problems  related 
to  national  defense. 

EXTENSION  SER\7iCE:   Organizes  farm  people  to  take  action  in  many  phases 
of  civilian  defense  activities  ranging  from  growing  more  and  better 
foods  netded  under  the  lend-lease  program  to  training  young  people  to 
replace  those  who  have  left  the  farm  for  work  in  defense  industries. 

'FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION:   Acts  as  agent  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
in  providing  permanent  low-cost  housing  for  defense  workers  in  areas 
designated  by  the  Federal  Housing  Coordinator;  provides  housing  for 
farmers  displaced  by  defense  land  purchases,  and  temporary  shelter 
in  trailers  and  dormitories  for  defense  workers  in  designated  areas. 

F^EST  SERVICE:   Assists  in  the  national  defense  activities  through  re- 
search pertaining  to  development  of  new  materials  and  equipment; 
makes  available  mountain  stations,  established  for  lookouts  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  listening  posts  for  training  in  detection  of 
aircraft;  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities  such 
of  its  lands  as  may  be  needed  for  training  areas  and  proving  grounds. 

lOPPICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS:   Makes  available  to  all  inter- 
ested Government  agencies  pertinent  information  with  respect  to 
foreign  supplies  of  food  and  other  agricultural  products  and  the 
international  trade  in  such  products. 

OFFICE  OF  LAND  USE  COORDINATION:   Assists  the  Secretary  in  making  any 

policy  or  program  adjustments  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY:   Co-ordinates  through  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Office  of  Plant  and 
Operations,  Experiment  Stations,  Office  of  Personnel,  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance,  Library,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Office  of 
Land  Use  Coordination,  Extension  Service,  Office  of  Information, 
Beltsville  Research  Center  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Conservation 

I     Corps  Activities,  the  activities  of  the  Department  from  an  over-all 

I     management  standpoint. 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION:   Finances  rural  electric  systems 
which  furnish  power  for  National  Youth  Administration  training 
centers,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  Army  camps,  mines,  and 
hundreds  of  decentralized  rural  industries. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SIRVICi::   Works  with  farmers  to  safeguard  and  main- 
tain the  Nation's  source  of  food  and  fibre  supply. 

SURPLUS  MARKEiI-^'^  ADMINISTRATION:   Directs  various  marketing  and  sur- 
plus removal  operations  which  contribute  to  Lome  defense. 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE   ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Are  We  Well  Fed?  Misc.  No.  430.  A  report  on  the  diets  of  families 
in  the  United  States.  1941-  Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents 
Washington,  D.  C.   28  p.   15  cents. 

Farm  Security   Administrcition   and   the    Defense    Program:      Describes 
the  defense  activities  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.   1941. 
Address:   Information  Division,  Farm  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.   15  p.   Free. 

Farmers   and   the    Second    Year  of  National   Defense:      1941.   Address: 
Office  of  Information,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
4  p.  Free. 

Impact  of   the    Present    War   on    Ocean   Shipping,    with  special  reference 

to  war  shipping  conditions  on  Agriculture.   November  1940.   Address 

Office  of  Information,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

123  p.  Free. 

Livestock  Producers  and  the  Defense  Program:  Prospects  for  consume 
demand  in  1941  and  1942.   Address:   Same  as  above.   5  p.   Free. 

Some  Selected  References  Relating  to  the  Impact  of  the  War  upon  the 
National  Agricultural  Program:  March  1941.  Address:  Same  as  abO% 
43  p.   Free. 

ig4i  Yearbook  of  Agriculture :  Climate  and  Man.  Contains  much  mate 
with  reference  to  the  defense  aspects  of  American  Agriculture.  Deci 
1941.  Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  l,! 
$1.75. 

Periodicals : 

Agriculture    in    the    Americas:      Contains  freg.uent  articles  bearing  or 
national  defense.   Issued  monthly.   Address:   Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   10  cents  per  copy.   75  cents  a  year. 

Foreign   Agriculture :      A  review  of  foreign  farm  policy,  production, 
and  trade.   Issued  monthly.   Address:   Same  as  above.   10  cents  per 
copy.   $1  a  year. 
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Rural    Electrification    Neus:       Contair.g  nany  articles  on  defense. 
Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   Single 
copies,  10  cents;  75  cents  a  year. 

The    Demand   and   Price    Situation:      A  mcnthly  review  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  domestic  and  foreign  derrand  for  farm  products,  gen- 
eral trend  in  prices,  and  material  related  to  the  national  defense 
situation  in  respect  to  agriculture.   Address:   Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free. 


Film  Strips : 


Film  strips  concerning  defense  problems  with  reference  to  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  have  been  prepared  by  the  Extension 
Service  in  cooperation  with  subject-matter  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.   Each  film  strip  is  accompanied  by  explanatory 
lecture  notes.   A  list  of  available  film  strips,  together  with 
information  on  how  to  purchase  them,  may  be  secured  free  from  the 
Extension  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Radio  Scripts 


For  a  complete  list  of  radio  scripts  dealing  with  national  defense 
problems  in  agriculture,  together  with  information  on  how  they  can 
be  secured,  addr'iss :   Radio  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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2.   DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

FUNCTION   IN  DEFENSE:      Cooperates  with  business,  industry,  and  agencies  of  thi 

Federal  Government;  through  its  Service  and  Informatio 
Office,  simplifies  and  expedites  contacts  between  busi 
men  concerned  with  national  defense  problems  and  the 
Government. 

BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE:   Makes  available  economic  and 
business  data,  gathered  by  experts  of  the  Bureau,  to  all  governmen 
agencies  and  to  business  in  connection  with  the  defense  program, 
of  the  national  defense  activities  of  the  Bureau  consist  of  resear 
surveys,  and  studies  on  economic  conditions,  export  control,  etc., 
with  particular  emphasis  on  strategic  war  industries  and  materials 

BUREAU  OF  MARINE  INSPECTION  AND  NAVIGATION:   Provides  inspection  incide, 
the  proper  equipping  and  manning  of  vessels  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS:  Compiles  various  requested  statistics  pertaining! 
the  defense  program,  giving  right-of-way  to  reports  covering  indusi 
which  have  been  deemed  of  special  importance  to  the  national  defer 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  ADMINISTRATION:   Encourages  and  develops  an  air  transli  " 
portation  system  properly  adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs  ^ 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  the  na- 
tional defense. 
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COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY:   Makes  available  maps  and  charts  essential  f 
the  mariner,  aviator,  land  surveyor,  radio  engineers,  and  others 
active  in  the  national  defense. 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  CORPORATION:   Promotes  the  development  of  inland  wate 
transportation,  thus  assisting  in  the  national  defense. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS:   Conducts  confidential  scientific  tests 
various  materials  and  products  developed  for  national  defense.   Tl 
reports  on  these  tests  are  not  made  public  and  are  considered  so 
confidential  that  the  Bureau  has  been  closed  to  visitors. 

PATENT  OFFICE:   Examines  applications  for  patents  of  a  defense  nature. 
In  this  connection  a  National  Inventors'  Council  has  been  establlK 
to  encourage  inventions  by  the  nation's  civilian  population  and 
then  appraise  their  usefulness  for  national  defense  purposes. 

I 

WEATHER  BUREAU:  Operates  a  system  of  meteorological  observations  thro|l 
out  the  country,  collects  and  analyzes  these  observations  and  preii 
weather  forecasts,  and  warnings,  bulletins,  and  climatological  su- 
maries  for  the  use  of  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Business    Research    Projects ,     ig4i-'       A   compilation  of  studies  in  bui- 
ness  and  economics  research.   194  1.   Address:   Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   898  p.   20  cents. 
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Federal    Regulat  ions    Pertaining   to    Exi>Los  ives    and    Other  Dangerous 
Articles    on     Board     Vessels:       1940.   Address:   Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   383  p.   $1. 

The    Flag   of   the    United   States:       Its  use  in  commerce.   An  explanation, 
1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   51  p.   10  cents. 

Germany's    Plans   for   Post-Var  Economy:      Their  scope  and  implications. 
An  article  on  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly.   1941.   Address:   Division  of 
International  Economy,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
3  p.   IG  cents. 

Hoio   Inventors    Can    Aid   National    Defense:      Outlines  procedures  to  be 
used  by  inventors  in  aiding  national  defense.   1941.   Address:   Na- 
tional Inventors  Council,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
22  p.   Free. 

Mass    Production    of   Pilots:      A   guide  to  the  civilian  pilot  training 
program.   1941.   Address:   Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.   19  p.   Free. 

Safety  of  Life:  Development  of  safety  and  planning  program.  1941. 
Address:  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C.   28  p.   Free. 

Screw   Thread    Standards   for   Federal    Service:       Standards  used  in  defense 
industries.   1940.   Address:   National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.   171  p.   20  cents. 
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3.   DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

FUNCTION   IN  DEFENSE:       Investigates  violations  of  the  neutrality,  immigratio 

and  registration  laws;  combats  acts  of  sabotage  and 
espionage  against  the  national  safety;  and  acquires 
for  national  defense  purposes. 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION:   Conducts  investigations  of  all  offenjl 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  counterfeiting,  nar 
cotics,  and  other  matters  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depa r 
ment;  it  has  the  duty  of  investigating  espionage,  sabotage,  viola' 
tions  of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  of  inaugurating  a  program  of 
surveying  the  protective  facilities  of  manufacturing  establishmen  ' 
having  defense  contracts  with  the  Government.  ,  ' 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE:   Protects  the  interests  and  sail' 
of  the  United  States  in  the  four  divisions  of  Immigration,  Natural;' 
tion,  Alien  Registration,  and  Border  Patrol.   The  Naturalization 
Service  cooperates  with  the  public  schools  in  the  education  of  ap! 
cants  for  naturalization,  investigates  the  qualifications  of  canck 
dates  for  citizenship,  and  represents  the  Government  at  hearings i 
petitions  for  naturalization. 

LANDS  DIVISION:   Engages  in  the  acquisition  of  property  needed  for  de-: 
fense  purposes,  including  camp  area,  airports,  naval  stations,  bdl 
ing  fields,  bases,  and  military  and  naval  sites;  handles  legal  m;- 
ters  arising  in  connection  with  the  public  domain;  supervises  su 
relating  to  water  rights  and  irrigation  projects,  oil  lands,  and 
forest  reservations,  and  passes  on  the  validity  of  title  to  real 
property  which  the  United  States  proposes  to  acquire,  closing  1^^ 
purchases  and  conducting  all  necessary  condemnation  proceedings. 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 


Constitution    of   the    United   States:      Lessons  on  the  Constitution  v 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  use  in  public  schools  by  cant' 
dates  for  citizenship.   1940.   Address:   Superintendent  of  Docur 
Washington,  D.  C.   400  p.   25  cents. 

Interim   Report,    Alien  Registration  Division:   Covers  Period  from'^ 
8,  1940  to  January  14.  1941.   Address:   Public  Relations  Office, 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C.   66  p.   Free. 

Laws    Relating    to    Espionage :      Compiled  by  the  Superintendent  of  T 
ment  Room,  House  of  Representatives.   1940.  Address:  Superinter^' 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   24  p.   5  cents. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Alien  Registration :  October  1,  1940.  i- 
dress:  Public  Relations  Office,  Department  of  Justice,  Washingmi 
D.  C.   22  p.   Free. 
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The    Immigration    Border   Patrol'       Its  origin,  activities,  accomplish- 
ments, organization  and  personnel.   1940.   Address:   Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 
16  p.   Free. 

The    United   States    Department    of  Justice:      A  brief  account  of  its 
organization  and  activities.   1940.   Office  of  Public  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C.   33  p.   Free. 

o  Scripts: 

"I'm   An    American ! "  series:      A  weekly  broadcast  over  the  NBC  network 
since  May  4,  1940,  designed  to  promote  unity  and  tolerance  among  all 
Americans.   Thirteen  English  transcriptions  available  for  loan.   Also 
six  in  Italian  and  six  in  German.   A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 
individual  radio  scripts  in  the  series  is  also  available.   Address: 
Public  Relations  Office,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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4.   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

FUNCTION   IN  DEFENSE:       Conserves  the  resources  of  the  Nation  which  are  vital 

to  national  defense. 

BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRATION:   Furnishes  electric  power  for  defense. 

BUREAU  OP  MINES:   Gathers  and  assembles  economic  data  on  production, 
consumption,  and  movement  of  mineral  products  which  are  used  by 
all  defense  agencies  conducting  technical  research  therein.   The 
Bureau  is  also  the  sole  producer  of  helium  and  controls  the  world 
supply. 

DIVISION  OP  POWER:  Exercises  supervision  over  all  the  functions  in  co- 
nection  with  electric  power  matters  in  the  Department  of  the  IntCj 
the  study  of  power  problems,  and  the  coordination  of  power  policii 
and  activities  within  the  Department  and  with  other  agencies  deali 
with  power. 

PISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE:   Plans  and  directs  the  various  activities 
of  the  service,  including  bird,  mammal,  and  fisheries  research; 
the  administration  and  operation  of  wildlife  refugees  and  fish 
cultural  stations  and  substations;  enforcement  of  conservation 
laws  relating  to  wildlife  and  fisheries;  and  acquisition  of  land 
and  water  areas  in  the  interest  of  wildlife  conservation  and  fish 
propagation  and  distribution. 

GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE:   Directs  and  supervises  the  survey,  management, 
leasing,  and  disposition  of  the  public  domain  and  the  minerals 
therein,  and  the  conduct  of  scientific  and  professional  work  in 
the  fields  of  land  and  mineral  conservation  and  utilization. 

GEOLOGICAL  SUP,VEY:   Directs  scientific  surveys  as  to  the  accessibilit; 
of  strategic  minerals. 

GRAZING  SERVICE:   Directs  the  administration  of  the  Taylor  Act  and  re- 
lated land  laws  dealing  with  the  conservation,  regulation,  managi-' 
ment,  and  utilization  through  range  improvements  of  the  public 
domain  grazing  lands. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE:   Supervises  the  administration,  maintenance, 

protection,  and  interpretation  of  the  National  Park  System;  supe- 
vises  a  comprehensive  study  to  provide  data  for  developing  coord- 
nated  and  adequate  public  park,  parkway,  and  recreational 
facilities  for  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  the  preser- 
vation, for  public  use,  of  historic  American  sites,  buildings, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  significance. 

NATIONAL  POWER  POLICY  COMMITTEE:   Coordinates  defense  programs  and 
makes  recommendations  to  the  President  concerning  power  needs. 


*^ 
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OFFICE  OP  THE  PETROLEUM  COORDINATOR  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE:   Provides 

research  in  the  production,  refining,  and  marketing  of  petroleum 
and  to  facilitate  transportation  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY,  Miscellaneous  Service  Division:   Reproduces 
documentary  data  for  defense  agencies  of  the  Department. 

RECLAMATION  SERVICE:   Builds  and  operates  irrigation  and  power  projects: 
Boulder  Canyon  project,  Arizona-Nevada;  Columbia  Basin  project, 
Washington;  Central  Valley  project,  California.   The  central  operat- 
ing office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  at  Denver,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative office  of  the  Bureau  is  in  Washington. 

miAL  AVAILABLE  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Conservat I  on   Serves    Nat lonal   Defense:      A  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  summariz- 
ing the  activities  of  the  department,  from  July  1,  1940  to  July 
1,  1941.   Address:   Division  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.   6  p.   Free. 

Home    Insulat  ion:      An  effective  conservation  and  national  defense 
measure.   1941.   Address:   Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  12  p.   Free. 

Minerals    Year  Book,    ig^o.       Annual  report  of  the  investigations 
and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.   Summary  and  analysis  of 
strategic  minerals  in  the  national  defense  program.   1940.   Ad- 
dress:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   1493  p. 
$2  . 

Non-meta I L ic    Minerals    Need   for   National    Defense:       1.   Fertilizer 
Materials;  2.   Abrasives;  3.   Nitrates;  4.   Building  Materials. 
Limited  supply  of  copies  of  each  of  these  available.   1940.   Ad- 
dress:  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.   1941.   Free. 

Summarization    of   the   Annual   Report    of   ig4i    of   the   Secretary    of 
the    Interior.      Address:   Division  of  Information,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.   6  p.   i''ree. 
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5.   DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

FUNCTION   IN  DEFENSE:      Promotes  and  develops  the  welfare  of  wage  earners  in  t.j 

United  States,  aiding  national  defense  by  fostering  in 
dustrial  peace  through  conciliation  in  labor  disputes. 

APPRENTICESHIP  SECTION,  DIVISION  OF  LABOR  STANDARDS:  Promotes  and  deve- 
ops  apprenticeship  by  cooperation  in  the  setting  up  of  State  and 
local  committees;  provides  technical  assistance  to  these  committee; 
collects  and  passes  on  information  as  to  what  is  being  done  by  othr 
comiiiunit  ies ,  industries,  unions,  and  public  agencies. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS:   Supplies  information  concerning  industrial 
equipment,  including,  as  of  prime  importance,  the  size,  skills, 
training,  employment  status,  wages,  working  hours,  and  other  chara- 
teristics  of  the  country's  labor  force  which  might  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  adaptation  of  industry  to  national  defense. 

CONCILIATION  SERVICE:   Promotes  industrial  peace  by  effecting  concili- 
ation in  labor  disputes,  to  the  end  that  the  defense  industrial  pr^ 
gram  may  not  be  interrupted  or  delayed. 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  SECTION:   Directs  the  activities  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Conservation  of  Manpower  in  Defense  Industries.   Ir 
line  with  the  Committee's  policy  of  reducing  labor  wastage  in  de- 
fense industries,  the  Committee  has  issued  certain  safety  and  healh 
materials  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  both  workers  and  managemet 
in  meeting  increased  production  schedules  with  a  minimum  of  time  ]s 
through  occupational  injuries  and  illnesses. 

WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION:  Enforces  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  Pi: 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

WAGE  PREDETERMINATION  UNIT  OF  THE  SOLICITOR'S  OFFICE:  Determines  the  16' 
vailing  wage  for  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  defense  consti.c 
tion  contracts  exceeding  a  valuation  of  $2,000. 

WOMEN'S  BUREAU:  Recommends  standards  for  the  employment  of  women  in  d< 
fense  production;  investigates  occupations  and  working  conditions  'D 
defense  work;  and  explores  new  defense  developments  to  discover  O] 
portunities  for  employment  of  women,  stressing  especially  the  neei  o 
including  women  in  defense  training  courses. 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Workers    and    Nat  lonal    Defense:      Description  of  how  the  worker  can  ;s' 
fit  into  the  national  defense  picture.   Gives  practical  pointers  3°' 
jobs  in  Government,  private  industry  and  the  labor  training  progr"- 
Illustrated.   1940.   Address:   Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  DC- 
15  p.   Free. 
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BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

Contracts :      Construction    Contracts   Awarded    on    Projects    Financed   From 
Federal    Funds:      Weekly  press  release.   Address:   Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.   27  p.   Free. 

Est  mated    Number   of   Man-Hours    Required    on    National    Defense    Construct  ion 
Projects:      Weekly  press  release.   Address:   Same  as  above.   Free. 

\Est  imated    Number   of    I'lage-Earners ,     Pay   Roll    Disbursements ,    Etc.    on    National 
Defense    Const  ruct i on    Projects .       Weekly  press  release.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   Free. 

Estimated    Number   of    \iagc    Earners    Required    Each    Month    on    National    Defense 
\Construct I  on    Projects .       Weekly  press  release.   Address:   Same  as  above. 
[Free. 

Force    Account    Construct  ion   Authorized   from   Projects    Financed   from   Federal 
Funds:      Weekly  press  release.   Address:   Same  as  above.   Free. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Conserving   Manpower    in    Defense    Industries :      Special  Bulletin  No.  4.   A 
plan  for  pooling  safety  services.   1941.   Address:   Division  of  Labor 
[Standards,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.   7  p.   Free. 

\Out    of   Crisis,    Opportunity  !     Apprenticeship  in  the  long  range  defense  pro- 
gram.  1940.   Address:   Same  as  above.   27  p.   Free. 

Protecting    Plant    Manpower :      Special  Bulletin  No.  3.   Practical  points  on 
industrial  sanitation  and  hygiene.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   70  p. 
Free. 

i 

Safeguarding  Manpower  for   Greater   Production :      Special  Bulletin  No.  1. 

The  importance  of  safe  working  conditions  in  maintaining  and  increasing 

Industrial  output.   1940.   Address:   Same  as  above.   20  p.   Free. 

fhe    Worker's    Safety   and    National    Defense:      Special  Bulletin  No.  2.   A  brief 
.nanual  of  how  the  worker  can  avoid  injuries.   1941.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   12  p.   Free. 

WOMEN'S  BUREAU 

Effective    Industrial    Use    of    Ifiomen    in    the    Defense    Program:      Special  Bulle- 
tin No.  1.   Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
;22  p.   10  cents. 

\Employment  and  Demand  for  l\'omen  l^orkers  m  the  Manufacture  of  Instru- 
'.Tients  -  Aircraft ,  Fire  Control,  Surgical  and  Dental.  1941.  Address: 
Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.   31  p.   Free. 

'Employment    for    li'omen    in    the    Manufacture    of   Small    Arms   Ammunitions:       1941. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   18  p.   Free. 
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E"iplc>yment  of  i<t'omen  m  the  Manufacture  of  Artillery  Ammunition:  1941 
Address:  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  31  ;. 
Free. 

Lifting  Heavy  h'ei^hts  in  De  fense  Indus  tries :  Special  Bulletin  No.  2. 
1941.  Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  11  p 
5  cents. 

Safety  Clothing  for  If/omen  in  Industry :  Special  Bulletin  No.  3.  Illu- 
trated.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   11  p.   10  cents. 

yiomen's    Factory    Employment    in    an   Expanding   Aircraft    Production    Progro. 
1941.   Address:   Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D. 
25  p.   Free. 


Periodicals  : 


Labor    Inf ormati on    Bulletin:      A  monthly  containing  frequent  discussioi 
national  defense  problems.   Address:   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De].i 
ment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.   Free. 


Monthly  Labor  Review:  Contains  frequent  articles  on  national  defens 
questions.  Address:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
$3.50  a  year.   30  cents  a  month. 

The  h/oman  Worker:  Bimonthly.  Each  issue  carries  the  latest  informal^ 
on  women  workers  in  defense  industries.  Reprints  of  these  are  avails 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Address:  The  Women's  Bureau,  Departme- 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.   25  cents  a  year.  I 


Posters : 


This    Plant    is    Making   Material    Essent  ial    to    National    Defense:      Red  ar 
white.   15x20  inches.   Address:   Division  of  Labor  Standards,  Depariei 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.   Free. 

Your   Hands    Hold    the    Future    of   Defense    Product  ion :      Blue  and  yellow  - 
sign.   15x20  inches.   Address:   Same  as  above.   Free. 


i 
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6.   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

i 
i 

'A^  I!^   DF.FENS E :      Superintends  construction,  manning,  armament,  equipment, 
maintenance,  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war,  and  per- 
forms such  other  duties  as  the  President,  who  is  Com- 

i  mander-in-Chief ,  may  direct. 

:1 

':L  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

ioks ,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Circular  for   the    Information    of   Persons   Desiring  Appointments  as  Offi- 
cers, Cadets,  or  Nurses,  or  Enlistments  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve:   1940.   Address:   Office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C.   21  p.   Free. 

Civilian    Apprenticeships    at    the    Navy    Yard    and    Other   Shore    Establish- 
ment s    of   the    Navy:       1940.   Address:   Same  as  above.   4  p.   Free. 

Navy    i^mgs    -   What   Do   These    Mean    to    You?      1941.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   20  p.   Free. 

Nomenc lature    of   Naval    Vessels:       Prepared  primarily  for  the  use  in  the 
apprentice  schools  at  the  various  navy  yards  and  stations,  but  useful 
for  reference  purposes  by  engineers,  draftsmen,  inspectors,  and  others 
interested  in  the  construction  of  naval  vessels.   1941.   Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   52  p.   15  cents. 

Outstanding   Events    m    U.    S.    Naval   History:       1940.   Address:   Bureau  of 
Navigation,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C.   27  p.   Free. 

Ships,    Men    and    Bases:      A   reprint  of  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
II   Post,  April  4,  1941.   Address:   Office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Re- 
'   lations,  Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C.   8  p.   Free. 


\i      The    United    States    Navy:      A  history  of  the  Navy,  containing  information 
on  the  fleet,  personnel,  Naval  Reserv"e  and  Marine  Corps.   Senate 
Document  No.  58.   77th  Congress.   1st  Session.   1941.   Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   84  p.   5  cents. 

k  ion  Pictures  : 

Films   avai  lab  le    on    loan  from   the    nearest    U.    S.    Navy   Recruiting   Stat i on : 

Battle    Maneuvers :      Battleship  scenes  of  personnel  simulating 
engagement  with  an  imaginary  enemy.   1  reel.   151  f. 

First    Line    of  Defense:      Fleet  maneuvers  at  sea.   1  reel.   161  F.f. 

I       Let  's    Join    the    Navy:      Scenes  aboard  a  heavy  cruiser  acting  singly, 
and  in  formation  with  the  U.  S.  Fleet.   1  reel.   152  f. 

I 

Making   Craftsmen:      Trade  School  scenes  at  the  Naval  Training  Sta- 
j       tion,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  where  "specialists"  are  made.   1  reel. 

153  F.f. 


I 
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Making  Man  o'  H/arsmen:  Scenes  at  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station, 
showing  training  of  recruits.  Drills,  exercises,  schools,  etc. 
1  reel.   149  F.f. 

Modern   Man    o'    i>/arsmen:      Shipboard  scenes,  showing  the  daily 
routine  f rom  reve ille to  taps.   2  reels.   156  F.f. 

Repair.    Supply,    and   Relief:       Activities  of  the  base  force.   2 
reels.   159  F.f. 

Service    m    Submarines :      Training  personnel  for  submarine  duty. 
1  reel.   158  F.f. 

Submarines    at    Sea:      Submarine  operations  in  the  oceans.   1 
reel.   162  F. f. 

With    the    Yangtze    Patrol:      Story  of  the  U.  S.  Asiatic  Fleet  in 
Chinese  waters.   1  reel.   141  F.f. 


I:  0 
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7.   DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

'!10N  IN  DEFENSE:      Conducts  negotiations  of  whatever  character  relating  to 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States. 

<  AL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

ooks,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Pub  Licat ions    of   the    Department    of   State:      A    list  bearing  indirectly 
on  national  defense,  cumulative  from  October  1,  1939  to  October  1, 
1941.   Address:   Division  of  Research  and  Publication,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.  C.   27  p.   Free. 

'eriodicals  : 

Department    of   State    But  Let  in:      Most  important  and  comprehensive  cur- 
rent publication  of  the  Department.   A  weekly  compilation  of  material 
on  current  developments  in  American  Foreign  Relations,  including  ad- 
dresses concerning  foreign  affairs  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  important  statements  and  addresses  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  together  with  semiannual  indexes  and  quarterly  lists  of 
Department  publications.   Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.   $2.75  a  year;  10  cents  a  copy. 

Foreign   Consular   Offices    m    United    States:      Annual  list  of  foreign 
consular  offices  and  representatives  in  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories and  insular  possessions,  and  Canal  Zone.   Address:   Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   Single  copy  15  cents. 

Foreign   Service    List:      Quarterly  list  of  American  diplomatic,  con- 
sular, and  Foreign  Service  officers,  their  classification,  assign- 
ment, etc.,  also  a  description  of  consular  districts  and  tariff  of 
Foreign  Service  fees.   Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.   50  cents  a  year;  15  cents  a  copy. 

Register   of  Department    of   State:      Annual  register  of  organization 
and  personnel  of  Department  and  Foreign  Service.   Address:   Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   Issue  of  October  1,  1940. 
Pub.  1534.   1940.   251  p.   40  cents. 


Trade    Agreements    Program:       Countries  With  which  Trade  Agreements 

Are  in  Effect,  and  with  Which  Negotiations  Have  Been  Announced  as 

of  April  10,  1940.   Pub.  1449.   1940.   18  3/4  x  37  inches.   Address 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  10  cents. 


FUHCTIOh'  IN  DEFENSE: 
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8.   TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Raises  the  money,  through  collection  of  taxes  and  boriii 
ing,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  material  part  of  the  defer 
program  and,  in  collaboration  with  other  Government  af 
cies,  keeps  a  close  watch  on  the  economy  of  the  Natioi 
order  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  dislocations. 


PROCUREMENT  DIVISION:   Plays  a  major  role  in  the  acquisition  of  stock 
piles  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  to  the  defenss 
program. 

SECRET  SERVICE  DIVISION:   Protects  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Un. 
States  and  guards  the  person  of  the  President  of  the  United  State; 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Defense  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps:  What  they  are  and  the  part  the 
play  in  the  Defense  program.  1941.  Address:  Division  of  Public 
Relations,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.   8  p.   Free. 

How   Your  Money    ts   Being  Spent   for   the   Defense    of  America:      What  yj 
buy  when  you  invest  in  defense  savings  stamps  and  bonds.   1941. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   8  p.   Free. 

Land    of    the    Free:      United  States  Savings  Bonds  as  an  investment. 
1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   10  p.   Free. 


Misce  L  Laneous  Folders:  Defense  Savings  for  the  American  Farmer;' 
For  Us  in  the  Government  Service;  For  American  Railroad  Workers; 
Women;  for  Housewives,  etc.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   Pre 


Posters 


Buy   a   Share    in   America:      Hands  clasping.   Available  in  various 
sizes.   Address:   Division  of  Public  Relations,  Treasury  Departtwl 
Washington,  D.  C.   Available  in  various  sizes.   Free.  ■| 

Minute    Man:      Buy  Defense  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds.   Various  size!| 
Specific  requirements  as  to  size  may  be  approximated.   Address: 
Same  as  above.   Free. 


If 
h 
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9.   WAR  DEPARTMENT 

fIS    IN  DEFENSE:      Directs  the  armed  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  war  and  peace;  protects  our  seacoast,  harbors,  and 
cities;  develops  improved  weapons  and  materiel;  and 
is  responsible  for  the  care  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal . 

L  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

oks ,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Army  Directory:      Contains  the  names  of  officer  personnel  and  their 
present  station.   Published  semiannually.   Address:   Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   Number  of  pages  varies.   50  cents. 

Army   Register:       Contains  data,  including  pay  scale  with  reference 
to  present  officer  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Army.   1941.   Address: 
Same  as  above.   1313  p.   $1.50. 

Arsenals    of  Democracy:       Pictorial  and  factual  presentation  of  15 
major  projects  in  new  camp  construction.   Limited  supply.   1941. 
Address:   Bureau  of  Public  Relations,  War  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C.   32  p.   Free.  . 

Biennial   Report    of   the    Chief   of  Staff   of   the    United   States   Army: 
A  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  setting  forth  the  background  of 
the  present  Army  expansion,  covering  the  period  July  1,  1939  to 
June  30,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   30  p.   Free. 

Citadels    of  Democracy:       Pictorial  presentation  of  Army  camps  in 
various  stages  of  construction.   Supply  limited.   1941.   Address: 
Same  as  above.   44  p.   Free. 

Explanation    of  Army    Terms,    Symbols,    and   Insignia:      Contains  glos- 
sary of  military  terms,  weapons,  insignia  of  rank  and  branch,  con- 
ventional signs;  organization  of  a  field  army,  corresponding  units 
of  various  arms,  approximate  organization  of  units,  and  Engineer 
Corps  functions.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   14  p.   Free. 

Flying  Cadets,    Pilot    Training,    Army   Air  Corps:      Describes  course 
of  training,  pay,  requirements,  etc.,  of  Army  flying  schools. 
1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   16  p.   Free. 

Service    With    the    Colors:      Contains  a  series  of  illustrated  articles 
describing  the  several  arms  and  services  of  the  Army.   1940.   Ad- 
dress:  Same  as  above.   53  p.   Free. 

Soldier 's  Life:  Leaflet  describing  the  activities  of  a  soldier. 
Pay,  travel,  gualif icat ions „  duties,  food,  etc.  1941.  Address: 
Same  as  above.   12  p.   Free. 
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The   New  Amy    of   the    United   States:      A  fairly  complete  report  on 
the  Army  as  of  August  1,  1941.   Address:   Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   141  p.   35  cents. 

United   States    Military   Academy:       Informat ion   Relative    to    the    Appoint- 
ment   and   Admiss ion    of  Cadets.       Describes  all  phases  of  entry  and 
course  of  instruction.   1941.   Address:   Office  of  the  Adjutant 
General,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.   70  p.   Free. 
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V.   THE  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

1.  Federal  Security  Agency 

2.  Federal  Works  Agency 

3.  Library  of  Congress 

4.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

5.  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 

6.  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
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1.   FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

FUNCTION   IN  DEFENSE:      Coordinates  all  health,  welfare,  nutrition,  educatic 

and  recreational  activities  affecting  the  national  cf 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY:   Registers  and  places  workers  in  war  i 
dustries  through  a  Federal  system  of  public  employment  offices; 
lects  labor  market  information  and  coopei'ates  in  the  defense  trer 
program. 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION:  Provides  unemployed  out~of-school  yovg 
and  women,  17  to  25  years  of  age,  with  work  experience  designed  c 
them  qualify  for  private  employment,  with  special  emphasis  on  ma 
and  mechanical  operations  of  national  defense  industries. 

UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION:   Directs  the  mobilization  of  Amer.i 

educational  and  library  facilities  for  the  special  needs  of  wara 

cooperates  with  the  several  State  boards  of  vocational  educatioii 

the  furtherance  of  the  education  and  training  of  defense  worker: 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE:  Works  in  defense  areas  to  prov.:e 
sanitation,  safe  water,  and  general  health  services,  and  to  con-'o 
venereal  disease  and  health  hazards  in  defense  industries. 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Inventory  of  Job  Seekers  Registered  at  Public  Employment  Office. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  occupational,  industrial,  and  person 
characteristics  (sex,  age,  color,  veteran  status)  of  persons  seti 
work  through  the  local  public  employment  offices.  Issued  annualy 
The  survey  is  usually  made  in  the  spring  of  every  year.  Addres 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washing  )D 
D.  C.   Free. 

Labor   Supply    Availab  le    at    Public    Employment    Offices    in    Selected 
Defense    Occupat ions :       An  analysis  of  the  number  of  workers  regi- 
tered  at  public  employment  offices  who  are  primarily  skilled  in 
occupations  considered  essential  to  national  defense.   Issued  mit 
Address:   Same  as  above.   Free. 

Labor   Supply   and    Demand    in    Selected    Defense    Occupat i ons :       An  anly 
of  the  relation  of  supply  of  registrants  in  selected  defense  ocJp 
tions  to  the  demand  for  workers  possessing  these  skills.   Issue 
monthly.   Address:   Same  as  above.   Free. 

Labor   Market    Deve lopments :      A  monthly  report  of  outstanding  labr 
market  developments  in  the  States.   Address:   Same  as  above.   F?* 

Periodicals: 

Employment  Security  Review:  Contains  many  articles  on  defense  ■"- 
ployment.  Issued  monthly.  Address:  Superintendent  of  Documers, 
Washington,  D.  C.   $1  a  year.   10  cents  a  copy. 
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Farm   Labor   Market    Conditions :       An  analysis  of  the  labor  supply  in 
agriculture.   Issued  monthly.   Address:   Bureau  of  Employment  Secur- 
ity, Social  Security  Board,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Free. 

Motion  Picture: 

Men    and   Jobs:       1    reel,  10  minutes,  16  mm.  sound,  in  color.   How  men 
and  jobs,  particularly  defense  jobs,  are  brought  together  through 
Federal-State  employment  service.   Available  on  loan.   Address  : 
I      Same  as  above. 

Slide  Film: 

Finding   Men    and    Jobs:       A  sound  slide  film  strip,  35  mm,  16  inch  re- 
cording at  33  1/3  R.P.M.  describing  the  many  services  performed  by 
j     State  employment  offices.   A  novel  film  strip  technique  has  been 
'     used,  telling  the  story  with  dialogue.   Available  on  loan.   Ad- 
dress:  Same  as  above. 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

I     Youth,    Jobs,    and   Defense:       Contains  an  outline  of  the  Youth  Work 
I     Defense  Program,  describing  opportunities  for  young  people  to  ac- 
'     quire  practical  work  experience  for  private  employment,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  defense  industries.   1941.   Address:   National 
Youth  Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D,  C. 
25  p.   Free. 

lection  Pictures: 

South    Charleston,     W.    Va.:       Shows  machine  shop  and  metal  work  in  NYA 
resident  center.   2  reels.   1940.   Address:   Your  local  State  NYA 
I     a.dministrator.   Available  on  loan. 

! 

Youth    and    Aviation:      NYA  youth  shown  at  work  in  large  aircraft  plant. 
Commentary  by  Melvyn  Douglas.   1  reel.   1940.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   Color  and  sound.   Available  on  loan. 

Youth,    Jobs,    and    Defense:       Depicts  briefly  how  NYA  is  providing  young 
people  with  practical  work  experience.   1  reel.   1941.   Address: 
Same  as  above.   Color  and  sound.   Available  on  loan. 

I 

U.  S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

looks.  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

i 

Education    and    National    Defense    Series--A   special  series  of  25  pam- 
phlets to  assist  educational  institutions  through  specific  suggestions 
to  meet  new  educational  needs.   The  following  have  appeared  to  date: 

Mo.    if.       What    the    Schools    Can    Do:      What  does  the  National  emer- 
gency demand  of  the  schools?   With  list  of  helpful  reference 

j         materials.   Illustrated.   1941.   Address:   Superintendent  of 

'         Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   22  p.   15  cents. 
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Mo.    7.  Living   Democracy    in    Secondary    Schools:      Suggestions  as 
how  the  secondary  school  can  incorporate  practices  in  its  in- 
structional program  conducive  to  a  strengthening  of  democratic 
processes.   Illustrated.   1941.   Address:   Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   32  p.   15  cents. 

No.    g.      Home    Nursing    in   High   Schools:      A  description  of  home 
nursing  courses  as  offered  in  high  schools  with  their  implica- 
tions for  defense  service.   Illustrated.   1941.   Address:   Same 
as  above.   21  p.   15  cents. 

No.    ig.  Hemisphere    Solidarity:      A  basis  for  study  of  inter- 
American  relations,  for  senior  high  schools.   Illustrated.   19' 
Address:   Same  as  above.   22  p.   15  cents. 

ffo.     25.  Education    Under   Dictatorshits   and   m   Democracies:       A 
comparative  study.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   19  p.   15 
cents . 

No.    I'].      How  Libraries   May  Serve:      The  role  of  libraries  in  th' 
defense  program.   Illustrated.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above 

20  p.   15  cents. 

/Vo.    22.       Food    for    Thought:       The    school's    responsibility    in   nut. 
tlon   education.       Illustratea.       1941.      Address;      Same    as    above. 

21  p.   15  cents. 

No.    2^.       Democracy    m    the    Summer  Camp:       How  summer  camps  can  c)i 
tribute  to  democratic  practices  and  ideals.   Illustrated.   194 
Address:   Same  as  above.   19  p.   15  cents. 

School  and  College  Civilian  Morale  Service:  How  to  participate;  an 
explanation  of  the  public  forum  and  discussion  group  program.  1941 
Address:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   28  p.   Free. 

Lists  and  Catalogs: 

Directory    of   U.    S.    Government    Films:      Revised  to  December  1941. 
Address:   Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.   58  p.   Free.   jLj 

Educational   Radio   Script   Exchange :      Catalog,  Fourth  Edition,  With 
Supplement.   A  complete  listing  of  the  services  and  available  scrill 
for  loan  purposes,  of  the  Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange.   1941.J 
Address:   Same  as  above.   82  p.   10  cents.  ■ 

Informat ion  Exchange  on  Education  and  National  Defense:  First  Edi- 
tion Catalog.  A  comprehensive  list  of  packets,  including  individu; 
items,  of  material  available  for  loan  in  the  fields  of  elementary, 
secondary,  higher,  and  adult  education,  with  added  national  defenst 
items.  October  1941.  Address:  Information  Exchange,  U.  S.  Offict 
of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.   8  p.   Prt  ■ 

Transcript  ion   Service    for  Schools:      A  catalog  of  recordings  on  loa; 
available  through  the  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee.   1941. 
Address:   Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
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What    the    F.R.E.C.    Offers    You:      A  list  of  publications,  recordings, 
and  a   digest  of  the  service  of  the  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee 
1941.   Address:   Federal  Radic  Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.   4  p.   Free. 

Publications  on  Defense  Vocational  Training: 

Aviatton   Courses:      Federally  aided  from  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Deen 
Vocational  Educational  Funds.   Misc.  2295.   1940.   Address:   Same 
as  above.   41  p.   Free. 

Av lat  I  on    Training  for   Women:      Status  of  women  in  respect  to  aviation 
training  in  England  and  the  United  States.   Misc.  2594.   1941.   Ad- 
dress:  Same  as  above.   11  p.   Free. 

Defense    Job    Training:      A  chart  showing  national  defense  training 
courses  with  details  as  to  length  of  course,  qualifications  for 
trainees,  etc.   1941.   Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C.   5  cents  per  copy.   $2  per  hundred.   $15  per  thousand. 

Determining    Training   Needs    m    Local    Communities:       Service  Bulletin 
No.  5  on  Defense  Training  in  Vocational  Schools.   1941.   Address: 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
62  p.   Free. 

Information   for   State    Supervisors   and   Local    Teacher   Trainers   on    the 
use    of   the    suggested    course   for   supervisors:      Misc.  2490  VE-ND. 
1941.   Address:   Same  "as  above.   11  p.   Free. 

The    Legal    Rights    and    Obligations    of    Workers:       Service  Bulletin  No.  2. 
on  Defense  Training  in  Vocational  Schools,  1940.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   6  p.   Free. 

A  List    of   Approved    Courses    and    Institutes:       A  monthly  compilation 
of  approved  engineering  courses  and  institutes.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   About  35  p.   Free. 

List    of   Occupations:       Approved  by  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment for  Vocational  Training  Courses  for  Defense  Workers.   Part  I, 
Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  Occupations  with  Definitions.   Part  II, 
Occupations  Arranged  Alphabetically  by  Selected  Defense  Industries. 
1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   206  p.   Free. 

A   Partial    List    of   References:       A  bibliographical  series  for  v.ocational 
training  classes  for  defense  workers: 

Aircraft    Maintenance    and    Repair   Occupations :       Misc.  3435  Ref. 
VE-ND.   Revised  to  October,  1941.   Address:   U,  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Automobi  Le    ^Maintenance    and   Repair   Occupations:       Shop  and  Related 
Information  and  Visual  Aids.   Misc.  3418  -  Ref.  VE-ND.   1941. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   29  p.   Free. 


HI  cicksmith    Occufiat  ions:       Shop  and  Related  Information,  with 
Visual  Aids.   Misc.  3455  VE-ND.   1941.   Address:   U.  S.  Off.-e 
Education.  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.   V  p. 

Electrical    Maintenance    &   Repair  Occupations:       Misc.  3444  Re 
VE-ND.   Revised  to  October  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above. 
20  p.   Free. 

Federal    Laws   and   Regulations   Affecting   Labor:      Placement  an<; 
training  of  Defense  Workers;  Apprenticeship  and  Defense  Trac- 
ing; Wage  and  Hour  Laws;  Labor  Standards  and  Government  Con-' 
tracts;  Relations  Between  Industry  and  Labor:  Workmen's  Com-: 
pensation;  Unemployment  Compensation;  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  " 
Insurance;  Employment  of  Women.   Misc.  3451  Ref.  VE-ND.   IQ.L. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   7  p.   F'ree. 

i  i' 

Foreman    Training   and   Industri al    Management:       Misc.  3450  Refi 
VE-ND.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   12  p.   Free.       ■ 

Foundry    Occupations:       Misc.  3452  Ref.  VE-ND.   1941.   Addres 
Same  as  above.   13  p.   Free. 

Machine    Shop    Occupations:       Misc.  2473  VE-ND,  Revised  Decemb: 
1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   54  p.   Free.  ' 

Plumbing   and    Allied    Occupations :      Misc.  3463  VE-ND.   1941.  M 
dress:   Same  as  above.   7  p.   Free. 

Reading    Working   Drawings:      Misc.  3463  VE-ND.   November  1941 
dress:   Same  as  above.   6  p.   Free. 

Safety:      Principles   and  Practices:      Misc.  3457  Ref.  VE-ND.  N'a 
ber,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   24  p.   Free. 

Sheet    Metal    Occupations:       except  Aircraft.   Misc.  3465  Ref.'/i 
Revised  to  November  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   15  p.  Ft 

^ood    Patternmakmg :      Misc.  3454  Ref.  VE-ND.   November  1941. 
dress:   bame  as  above.   10  p.   Free.  ) 

Regulations  axid  Policies: 

Regulations   Governing   the    Education   and    Training   of   Defense    Vorkr 
Pursuant    to    Public    Law    146,    yjth    Congress,     1st  Session.   Approve 
July  1,  1941.   With  extract  from  law.   Address:   Same  as  above.  2; 
Free. 

Answers    to    Certain    Questions    Which   Have    Seen    Raised   with    Referene 
Vocational    Training   for   Defense    Workers    under  Subdivisions  (1)  J^ 
(2)  of  Public  Law  146,  77th  Congress,  1st  Session.   Misc.  3400  V-l 
Revised  July  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   40  p.   Free. 

Questions  and  Answers  Relating  to  Education  and  Framing  of  Deft^t 
Workers  under  Subdivision  (4),  Public  146,  77th  Congress,  1st  S.iSi 
(Out  of  school  rural  and  non-rural  youth).  Misc.  2600  Revised, 
July  1.  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   31  p.   Free. 
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Quest  ions    and    Anstoers    Relating   to    Education    and    Training  for  MY  A 
Project    Workers    Under  Subdivision  (5),  Public  Law  146,77th  Congress, 
1st  Session.   Misc.  2700  Revised  August  1941.   Address:   U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.   16  p.   Free. 

ipresentative    Advisory   Committees:      A  manual  for  school  authorities. 
Lsc.  2801.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   10  p.   Free. 

ifety   Training  and   Accident   Prevention    in    Defense    Training   Courses:      Misc. 
D.  2431.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   7  p.   Free. 

zlecting   Trainees:       Service  Bulletin  No.  4  on  Defense  Training  in  Voca^ 
Lonal  Schools.   1940.   Address:   Same  as  above.   32  p.   Free. 

•iggested   Course   Content   for  Supervi sors    m    Their   Training   of  Industrial 
istructors:       Information  concerning  principles  and  procedures  which  will 
is  useful  to  supervisors  in  helping  teachers  to  do  a  more  effective  job 
'f  instructing  trainees.   Misc.  2491  VE-ND.   July  1941.   Address:   Same 
s  above.   75  p.   Free. 

iggested   Job    Sheet    Series   -  Machine    Shop    Training:       Explanation  for 
ae  Teacher  in  the  Use  of  the  Job  Sheet  Series.   Misc.  3423.   Address: 
ame  as  above.   1941.   10  p.   Free. 

Machine    Shop   Practice   -   Bench   Operations   Job   Yo.  i,    Blueprint    Mo.    i. 
to  and  including  Job  No.  15,  Blueprint  No.  16.   Misc.  3424-1.   Ad- 
dress:  Same  as  above.   1941.   24  p.   Free. 

Machine    Shop   Practice   -   Engine   Lathe   Operations:      Job  No.  1  Blue- 
print No.  36  to  Job  No.  38,  Blueprint  No.  82.   Misc.  3426-1.   Ad- 
(    dress:   Same  as  above.   1941.   20  p.   Free. 

Machine    Shop    Practice    -  Milling   Machine    Operations:      Job  No.  1 
Blueprint  No.  56  to  Job  No.  22,  Blueprint  No.  26.   Misc.  3427-1. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   1941.   30  p.   Free. 

i    Machine    Shop   Practice   -   Turret-lathe   Operations:      Job  No.  1 

Blueprint  No.  71  to  Job  No.  17,  Blueprint  No.  43.   Misc.  3428-1. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   1941.   8  p.   Free. 

■    Machine    Shop   Practice    -  Shaper    Operations:       Job  No.  1  Blueprint 
[    No.  3  to  Job  No.  19,  Blueprint  No.  22.   Misc.  3429-1.   Address: 
Same  as  above.   1941.   34  p.   Free. 

f    Machine    Shop   Practice   -  Surface    Grinder  Operations:      Job  No.  1 
Blueprint  No.  14  to  Job  No.  18,  Blueprint  No.  26.   Misc.  3430-1 
Address:   Same  as  above.   1941.   16  p.   Free. 


I 


Machine    Shop   Practice    -  Universal    Grinder  Operations:      Job  No.  1. 
Blueprint  No.  36  to  Job  No.  18,  Blueprint  No.  90.   Misc.  3431-1. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   1941.   16  p.   Free. 

'uggested  Teaching  Units  -  Machine  Shop  Occupations:  Outline  of  related 
information  essential  to  good  shop  practice  training.  Misc.  2473  V3-ND. 
evised  December  1,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   27  p.   Free. 
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Su^^ested    Teach in^   Units   -    Automobile    Mechanic,    Automobile    Mechanic 
Helper:       Misc.  3419.   VE-ND.   Address:   (J.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.   1941.   15  p.   Free. 

Suggestions   for   the    Development    of  a   General    Pre-Employment    OSY   (^) 
Course    m    the   National    Defense    Training  Program:       (Series) 

Operation ,    Care,    and   Repair   of   Tractors ,    Trucks,    and   Automobi les, 
(Including  Both  Gas  and  Diesel  Engines).   Misc.  2613.   Revised  Ju:, 
1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   27  p.   Free. 

Metal    ^ork.    Including    Welding,     Tempering ,     Dri I  ling ,    Shaping,    and 
Machinery    Repair:       Misc.  2614.   Revised  ouly,  1941.   Address:   Sai^ 
as  above.   20  p.   Free. 

Woodworking:       Misc.  2615.   Revised  July,  1941.   Address:   Same  as 
above.   20  p.   Free. 

Elementary  Electricity,  including  Operation ,  Care,  and  Repair  of 
Electrical  Equipment  and  Wiring  for  Light  and  Power:  Misc.  2616. 
Revised  July,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   19  p.   Free. 


UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Adaptation    of    the    Venereal    Disease    Control    Program    to  National   De 

fense:       The  story  of  Canada's  control  program.   1941.  Address: 

United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Causes   of   Physical    Disqualification   Under   the    Selective   Service 
Law,    Early    Indications :      Reprint  No.  2276.   Public  Health  Service 
Reports.   May  9,  1941.   Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,.  D.  C.   5  p.   5  cents. 

Current    References    on    '^'ational    Health    and   the    Defense    Program: 
1941.   Address:   United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.   12  p.   Free. 

Defense    on    the    Venereal    Disease    Front:       The  Military  Training  Pro- 
gram Offers  New  Responsibilities  and  Opportunities  for  Venereal 
Disease  Control.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   9  p.   Free. 
Copies  in  large  quantities  can  be  secured  from  the  American  Socia 
Hygiene  Association,  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nutrition   -    The    Armor   of  Robust   Health:      Reprint  of  two  scientifi 
papers  -  1.   Enriched  Flour  and  Enriched  Bread:   How  it  Started. 
2.   Public  Health  Aspects  of  Enriched  Flour  and  Bread.   1941. 
Address:   United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.   22  p.   Free. 

Public    'iealth    Reports:       A  series-  including  issues  on  national  de- 
fense aspects: 


i 
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Vol.     ^6.     No.     24.       The  National  Nutrition  Conference  for  Defense. 
June  13,  1941.   Address:   Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.   40  p.   5  cents. 

Vol.    56.  No.     ^0 .       Child  Health  and  the  Selective  Service  Physical 
Standards.   December  12,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   44  p. 
5  cents. 

\\  The   Dental    Status   and   Dental    Needs   of   Youn^  Adult    Males,    Re  j  eatable , 
or   Acceptable    for  Military    Service,     According  to  Selective  Service 
Dental  Requirements.   Reprint  No.  2291  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
Reports,  July  4,  1941.   Address:   United  States  Public  Health  Service, 

11  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.   19  p.   Free. 


r 


The    National    Nutrition    Conference:       Reprint  No.  2295  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  Reports.   June  13,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above. 
21  p.   Free. 

Venereal    Disease    and   National    Defense:       1941.   Address:   Same  as  above. 
4  p.   Folder.   Free.   Copies  in  large  quantities  can  be  secured  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   $1  per  100. 

Workers'    Health    Series:       Pamphlets  designed  especially  for  the  in- 
formation of  industrial  defense  workers: 

No.     1    -    But    Flu    IS    Toucher:       1940.   Address:   United  States 
i      Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
12  p.   Free. 

No.    2   -  Leonard' s   Appendix   and   How  It    Burst:      A   description  of 
the  symptoms  and  dangers  of  appendicitis.   1940.   Address:   Same 
as  above.   9  p.   Free. 

No.    3  -  A'O  i)y  CO   Gas:       A   description  of  the  dangers  of  carbon - 
monoxide  gas.   1940.   Address:   Same  as  above.   8  p.   Free. 

No.  4  -  Clara  Gives  Benzol  the  Run- Around:  A  description  of 
the  dangers  of  vapor  poisoning  through  the  industrial  use  of 
benzol.   1940.   Address:   Same  as  above.   12  p.   Free. 

Vo.  5  -  Trouble    m    the    Midriff:       1940.   Address:   Same  as  above. 
12  p.   Free. 
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2.   FEDERAL  WORKS  AGENCY 

FUNCTION   IN  DEFENSE:      Builds,  manages,  and  disposes  of  defense  housing  pre 

ects;  cooperates  with  the  War  Department  and  other 
Government  agencies,  including  the  States,  in  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  strategic  highways,  A 

DIVISION  OP  DEFENSE  PUBLIC  WCRKS :   Rebuilds  community  facilities 
necessitated  by  defense  and  war  needs. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ADMINISTRATION:   Constructs  defense  housing  project; 
assigned  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency;  con- 
structs Federal  buildings,  and  assigns  space  in  new  and  existinj 
buildings . 

PUBLIC  ROADS  ADMINISTRATION:  Cooperates  with  the  War  Department  on 
national  defense  roads  and  with  various  States  in  construction 
and  improvement  of  strategic  highways. 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSING  AUTHORITY:   Cooperates  with  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  making  needed  housing  available  for  persons 
engaged  in  defense  activities  and  in  the  construction  of  defensi 
housing  projects  assigned  by  the  Federal  Works  Administrator. 

WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION:   Cooperates  with  all  defense  agencies 
constructs  projects  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  being  important  for  military  and  naval 
purposes . 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Defense  Housing:  Describes  the  defense  housing  program.  1941. 
Address:  Office  of  Information,  Federal  Works  Agency,  Washing! 
D.  C.   16  p.   Free. 

Progress  Report  on  the  ^PA  Program:  Contains  a  section  on  defe 
activities  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  including  desc 
tion  of  the  defense  airport  construction  program.  1941.  Addre 
Division  of  Statistics,  Work  Projects  Administration,  Federal  W 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.   140  p.   Free. 
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3.   LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS 

fTIOH  IN  DEFENSE:  Serves  all  defense  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  repository  cf  information  and  data  valu- 
able in  the  war  effort. 

\RIAL  AVAILABLE   ON  DEFENSE: 

li 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Civilian    Defense:       A  selected  reference  list.   Revised  to  June 
12,  1941.   Address:   Division  of  Bibliography,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.   43  p.   Free. 

National    Defense:      A  bibliography  of  bibliographies  on  cjues- 
tions  relating  to  national  defense.   Revised  to  June  24,  1941. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   21  p.   Free. 

Strikes    m   Defense    Industries :      An  analysis  prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
May,  1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   299  p.   25  cents. 
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4.   TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

FUNCTION   IN  DEFENSE:       Accelerates  the  war  program  by  industrial  research, 

supplying  electrical  power  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  r 
production  of  aluminum  and  munitions. 

MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Forts   About    the    TVA   and   National    Defense:       1941.   Address:   Infn 
tion  Office,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knoxville,  Teiin.   7  p. 
Free. 

TVA:       The    Function    of   a   Regional    Agency:       Contains  an  analysis  i 
the  relation  of  the  TVA  to  the  national  security,  with  special  ;f 
erence  to  the  problems  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.   1941.   Address 
Same  as  above.   40  p.   Free. 

Map: 

lllater  Under  Control  in  the  Tennessee  Valley:  A  map  in  colors  o 
the  Tennessee  Valley  watershed,  showing  special  defense  dam  con 
struction.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   Free. 

Motion  Picture: 

TVA:      Describes  how  the  program  for  the  development  of  the  Tenuis! 
Valley  fits  into  the  national  defense  picture.   1941.   Address: 
Same  as  above.   2  reels.   16  mm.  and  35  mm.   Available  on  loan. 
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5.   UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

I 
'i'^ION  IN  DEFENSE:      Recruits  men  and  women  for  employment  in  war  agencies, 

examining  and  passing  upon  their  qualification  on  a  merit 
basis  as  prescribed  by  law. 

'PIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

Federal  Em-ployment  Under  the  Merit  System:  Describes  the  operation 
of  the  merit  system  of  public  employment.  November  1940.  Address: 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.   112  p.   5  cents. 

I     ^8th    Annual    Report    of   the    Civil    Service    Commission,     J941.   Address: 
I     Same  as  above.   44  p.   10  cents. 

I     The    First    Year:       A  study  of  women's  participation  in  national  de- 
I     fense  activities.   1941.   Address:   Same  as  above.   39  p.   10  cents. 


FUNCTION  IN  DEFENSE: 


6. 
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UNITED  STATES  MARITIME  COMMISSION 


I 


Builds  merchants  ships  of  all  types  to  serve  the  w; 
emergency;  provides  marine  war  risk  insurance  and  rrj 
insurance  when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Ameia 
ships,  crews,  and  cargoes,  and  executes  such  war  diii 
as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  President  of  the  Uit( 
States. 


MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  ON  DEFENSE: 

Books,  Bulletins,  and  Pamphlets: 

America  Builds  Ships:  Pictorial  booklet  outlining  the  Maritim: 
mission  program.  Includes  a  brief  history  of  the  American  Mer; 
Marine.  1940.  Address:  Division  of  Maritime  Promotion  and  I:j 
tion,  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  62i 
Free. 

General  Information  on  Apprentice  Seaman  Training  Offered  by  tl 
United  States  Maritime  Commission:  May  5,  1941.  Address:  Sa| 
above.   6  p.   Free. 

General    Information    on    the   Resident   Radio    School    at    the    U.    S. 
time    Service    Training   Station,     Gallups  Island,  Boston,  Mass. 
Address:   Same  as  above.   14  p.   Free. 


New  Ships  for  the  Merchant  Marine:  A  description  of  the  prind 
characteristics  of  types  of  ships  being  built  in  the  long  ranffl 
construction  program  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine.  191 
Address:   Same  as  above.   23  p.   Free. 
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FOREWORD 


America  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way  of  life 
•0  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by  peaceful  demo- 
•aic  means.   To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools  of  the  Nation 
•ededlcated.   By  the  patient  processes  of  education  they  seek  to  develop  in 
leVouth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and  skills  and  that  devotion 
I  iir  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for  national  strength  and  unity. 

'The  special  contribution  which  education  can  make  to  national  defense  at 
ejresent  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals, 
ip  :intendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  great 
Utitional  enterprise.   All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become  increasingly 
ti.  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a  war-torn  world, 
.t  ]iow? 

I 

Much   material   has    already   appeared    to    help    answer   this    question    and   to    de- 
nt the   relation   of   education   to    total   national    defense.       Total    war    requires 
ti   defense.       The    extent   of   the   war   program,    reaching    as    it    does    into    every 
c1)r  and    function   of   society,    reflects    this    fact.       Education   has    the    duty   of 
oit'iting    an   accurate    and   widespread   understanding    of  the    facts    and   trends    of 
i^Nation-wide  program.      Such   an   understanding    is    essential    to    good    civilian 

rie. 

\ 

iThis  is  a  preliminary  edition  of  one  of  a  series  of  special  pamphlets  en- 
tld  "Education  and  National  Defense. "   It  has  been  prepared  as  a  guide  to 
runt  materials  available  from  non-government,  non-profit  agencies  relating  to 
e  lotal  defense  program.   The  American  Library  Association  through  a  financial 
an,  made  possible  the  compilation  of  the  list  and  its  compilers  have  performed 
rel  service  in  preparing  it.   It  is  the  first  comprehensive  index  of  its  type 
d  hould  prove  helpful  not  only  to  school  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
aoers,  but  also  to  librarians,  to  civic  leaders  and  organizations,  to  dis- 
3s:on  groups  of  all  kinds,  and  to  individual  citizens. 


John  W.  Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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AGENCIES   AND    PUBLISHED   MATERIALS 


Agencies    whose    publications    are    listed    on   the    following    pages    are    limited 
;   non-profit    organizations    which   have    issued   material    relating    to   national 
ifense.      Some    organizations    that    probably  belong    in   the    list    did    not    submit 
je   necessary    information   and    consequently   have    been   omitted.      There    may   be 
;'ill   other    organizations    unknown   to   the    compilers,    but    every  effort    has    been 
lie   to    include    all    appropriate    agencies    having    pertinent   material    to    offer, ^ 
[elusion   of   an   organization   does    not    necessarily    imply   endorsement    of    its 
i^jectives,    either   by   the    U.    S.    Office    of  Education   or   by   the    staff   of   the 
Jrfark   Public    Library.       Publications    listed    appeared    with    few   exceotions    in 
!ther   the    year    1940    or    1941.       All    prices    given   are    as    of   the    current    date 
il   are    subject    to   change.       No   assurance    can  be    given   as    to   the    length   of   time 
iring   which    the    materials    listed   will    remain   available. 


liDEMY   OF    POLITICAL  SCIENCE,    Columbia    University,    New   York   City. 

I      The    Pol  it ical    Science    Quarterly    (Si    a    copy)    publishes    some    articles    on 
iciional   defense.      The    semi-annual    Proceedings    of   the    Academy    of   Political 
ence    includes    papers    dealing   with   defense    problems.      The    following    issues 
the   Proceedings    are    particularly    important: 


"The   Defense    of   the    United   States"    (Vol.    19,    No.    2,    January    1941.    $2.50), 

"America   Paces    the   Future"    (Vol.    19.    No.    3,    May    1941.    $2.50). 

Subscription    to   both  the    Quarterly    and    the    Proceedings    is    included    in 
annual   dues    of  $5. 


EpNAUTICAL   CHAMBER   OF    COMMERCE    OF   AMERICA,     INC.,    30   Rockefeller    Plaza,    New 
ok,    N.    Y. ,    or   Shoreham  Building,    Washington,    D.    C. 

I    The   Aircraft    Year  Book  for  ig4i    (23d   annual   edition.      608   p.    1941.    $5). 
e^.des    statistics,    reference    tables,    and    a   directory   of   the    aircraft    industry, 
htYear  Book    contains    the    following    chapters:      The    war    in   the    air;    Rapid 
rd'th   of  U.    S.    aircraft    production;    The    U.    S.    Army   air    corps;    Air    forces    of 
he;u.    S.    Navy;    U.    S.    Government    activities;    Training    and    education;    Air    lines 
fjhe   United   States;    Private    flying;    Miscellaneous    activities;    Airports    and 
ij^ays;    The    aircraft    manufacturing    industry. 


■jgencles  working   In   the    interest   of   the   allies   of   the   United  States   and    thus   also   in 
he  Interest   of   the    total  war    effort  are   not   Included    In   this   compilation.      Among  such 
gerjies  are:      The   British  Library  of   Information,    620   Fifth  Avenue,    New  York,    N.    Y. ; 
he  [nerican-Russlan   Institute,    56  W.    45th  Street,    New  York,    N.    Y. ;    the  American  Council 
n  inet  Relations,    112  E.    I9th  Street,    New  York,    N.    Y. ;    the   Chinese   News  Service,    1250 
th  /enue.   New  York.,    N.    Y.;    and   the   China   Institute    in    America,     119   W.    57th  Street,    New 
ork,  N.    Y. 


AIR  YOUTH  OP  AMERICA,  INC,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Air    Youth   Horizons    ($l  a  year).   A  monthly  periodical. 

How   to    Get    a   Job    m   Aviation,    by  Charles  S.  Mattoon  (96  p.  illus.  25  cr. 
Descriptions  of  various  types  of  careers  in  aviation,  with  information  abou 
qualifications,  training  opportunities,  scholarships,  etc. 

Air  Youth  of  America  also  publishes  the  following  pamphlets: 

How  to   Build   Air   Youth   Model    Planes. 

Air   Youth    of   America    (printed  in  Spanish). 

Youth   and   Aviation   Today. 

A   Strong  Program  for  America. 

What    Your  Community   Can   Do   for   its    Youth    tn   Aviation. 

America  's    Y<3uth   and  Aviation. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OP  POLITICAL  AND' SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  3457  Walnut  Street,  Philaell 
Pa. 

European   Plans   for   World   Order    (44  p.  1940.  15  cents). 

America's    Food   and   Europe's    Meeds    (18  p.  1941.  25  cents). 

The  March  1941  issue  of  The    Annals    (bi-monthly)  was  entitled  "Billionsfoi 
Defense:   How  can  the  American  People  Pay  the  Costs  of  Rearmament?"   (To  nc- 
members,  $2  paper,  $2.50  cloth).   Other  issues  have  been  devoted  to  subject 
related  to  national  defense. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION,  525  West  120th  Street,  New  York,  . 

The  American  Association  for  Adult  Education  has  issued  three  series  c 
publications  on  defense,  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  useful  throughoul 
the  current  emergency.   The  material  in  them  is  up-to-date,  and  a  number  oJ 
discussion  groups  plan  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  their  group  work  this  yet. 
They  are : 

"Defense  Digests":   One  subject  is  discussed  in  each  number.   Three  ptes 
of  each  issue  are  devoted  to  q.uestions  for  discussion,  reading  references,  i^i 
and  radio  programs.   Numbers  1-12:  Our   Policy    in    the    Pacific;    Freedom   of 
Assembly;    Housing  for  Citizens;    Discussing   Your  Defense;    Women    m   Defenst; 
Your   Town   and   Defense;    Defense    and   Living  Costs;    Health    of  the    Nation;    Chit's 
War  and    the    U.S.A.;    Unemployment   and   Defense;    Planning  for  Living;    and  What 
Shall    We    Defendf      Numbers  9-12  are  Movie  Discussion  Guides,  prepared  for  us 
with  suggested  films.   16  pages  per  issue.   Series:   Nos.  1-12,  $1.   Single 
copies  10  cents.   Lots  of  25  or  more:   7  cents  per  copy.   (A  series  of  discss^ 
digests  on  current  topics  is  planned  for  publication  during  1942). 

Community   Councils    in   Action:      This  publication  is  a  medium  for  exchaie 
of  information  about  activities  of  adult  education  councils  and  other  comnniW 


(jDups.   It  Stresses  the  possibilities  of  councils  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fnse  of  democracy,  describes  effective  council  projects  in  operation  that  may 
b  adapted  for  use  elsewhere,  and  suggests  others  that  might  be  undertaken. 
Ij  or  more  pages  per  issue.   Series:   Nos .  1-4,  50  cents.   Single  copies:   15 
cits.   Lots  of  25  or  more:   10  cents  per  copy.   (Publication  suspended,  May 
1,U). 


A:i:RICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OP  GROUP  WORK,  670  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
•{rk,    N.  Y. 

;  I  Group   Leadership   in   the    Present   Emergency    (1940.  15  cents)  is  a  study 
d<:uinent  addressed  to  board  and  committee  members,  executives,  supervisors, 
griup  leaders,  and  other  persons  actively  related  to  agencies  engaged  in 
r^:reation  and  education. 

[  Meeting   Mew  Responsibilities   for  Defense    (32  p.  1941.  25  cents)  is  a 
3iidy  outline  prepared  as  a  guide  for  local  study  groups. 


AFRICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  INC.,  844  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 

IK 

Tentative    List   of  Suggested  Jobs   for   Volunteers    in  Social    Case    Work: 
Pnlimmary   Report    of  Committee    on    Volunteers    (8  p.  May  1941). 

The  Bulletin ,    official  monthly  publication  of  the  association,  prints  some 
aricles  relating  to  defense.  Th-e    Pebruary  1941  issue  contained  the  report  to 
^th  membership  by  the  Committee  on  Medical  Social  Work  in  National  Defense.   The 
^a  1941  issue  contained  an  article  on  the  National  Roster  of  Scientific  and 

Spjcialized  Personnel. 

it    ( 

AFRICAN  ASSOCIATION   OP   SCHOOL   ADMINISTRATORS,    See    EDUCATIONAL   POLICIES   COMMISSION. 


&MRICAN  COMMITTEE    POR   PROTECTION   OP   POREIGN-BORN,    79   Pifth    Avenue,    New   York,    N.    Y. 


'    United  States   Citizenship  and   Naturalisation   Procedure :      Houj  to   Become    an 


■'imrican   Citizen    (32  p.    1941.    10  cents).      A  pamphlet   to  encourage    the    natur- 
alization of  non-citizens. 


The    Committee    plans    in   the    immediate    future    to   publish   material    relating    to 
"th  contributions    of  the    foreign-born   to   the   defense   effort. 


'«4M|UCAN   COUNCIL   ON   EDUCATION,    744    Jackson   Place,    Washington,    D.    C. 

'    Organizing  Higher   Education   for  National    Defense    (67  p.    1941.    50   cents). 
'KPr(:eedings    of  the    conference   held   on  Pebruary  6,    1941. 

Education   and    the    National    Defense    (15  p.    June    1940.     free)..      A  statement 

rejirding    the    relation    of   schools    and    other  educational    institutions    to    the 

'e((ral   Government,    with    specific    reference  to   the    present    national    emergency. 
i:^ot'   than   20,000   copies    were    distributed. 


Americm    Isolation   Reconsidered    (208  p.  1941.  50  cents).   "Attempts  to:rc 
vide  teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges  with  a  review  and  appraisal  of  th 
background  of  contemporary  American  foreign  policy." 

Since  August  1940,  the  council  has  issued  at  intervals  a  bulletin,  Hi, 
Education   and   National    Defense.      Each  issue  deals  with  some  aspect  of  the 
selective  service  system  or  some  other  defense  subject  of  particular  intere: 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning.   Copies  are  distributed  to  officers  of   i 
colleges  and  universities  and  to  all  local  draft  boards. 


See    also    AMERICAN  YOUTH  COMMISSION  OP  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OP  PACIFIC  RELATIONS,  129  East  52nd  Streej,] 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  United  States  and  Japan's  New  Order,  by  William  C.  Johnstone,  withai; 
introduction  by  H.  E.  Yarnell  (392  p.  1940.  $3).  Discusses  the  American  s^m^- 
in  the  Far  East  and  what  policy  we  might  adopt. 


'^ 


A   Selected  Btbltogrriphy   of  Pacific   Area   Maps,    by  Clifford  H.  MacPaddei,. 
(Studies  of  the  Pacific  No.  6.  107  p.  1940.  $1.50).  iW^ 


tin 


Showdown   at    Singapore?   edited  by  W.  W.  Lockwood  and  Michael  Greenberg 
(31  p.  1941.  15  cents).   An  analysis  based  on  a  group  discussion  of  the  poiijlii 
ities  of  international  cooperation  in  the  Pacific.  h 


JaPan   Strikes    South,    by  Andrew  Roth  (108  p.  1941.  50  cents).   An  accoijj 
the  way  French  Indo-China  passed  under  Japanese  domination,  with  its  implitlBii 
for  America.  iiB"" 

Philippine    Emergency    (67  p.  1941).   An  analysis  of  the  Japanese  menacitfl 
the  Philippines,  including  problems  of  defense  and  U.  S Philippines  relaoi 

Far  Eastern   Survey    ($2.50  a  year;  single  copies,  25  cents).   A  fortniitl 
research  periodical  which  keeps  abreast  of  problems  in  the  Pacific. 

Pacific  Affairs  ($2  a  year;  single  copies,  50  cents).  A  q[uarterly  Jo" 
containing  articles  on  economics,  and  social  and  political  issues  in  the  F' 
East. 

A  Far  Eastern  Bookshelf  (9  p.  mimeo.  1941.  4  cents  each,  in  lots  of  !■ 
1,000).  A  bibliography  compiled  to  meet  war  needs  for  information  on  the  • 
East.  >  1  :: 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Affairs  has  numerous  other  publications  rela»*j>, 
to  the  whole  Far  Eastern  problem.   A  complete  list  may  be  obtained  on  requ-' 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  2153  Florida  Avenue  NW.  ,  Washington, 

A  descriptive  list  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Council  on 
Public  Affairs,  Significant   Studies   and   Pamphlets   Concerning  National 


fense    and   Related   Matters,    is  available,  free  of  charge,  in  large  quantities 
ir  distribution  by  organizations  concerned  with  defense.   Among  the  pamphlets 
defense  are: 

Economic   Mobilization ,    by  Henry  Simon  Bloch,  Oscar  Lange,  Frederick 
.rbison,  and  H,  Gregg  Lewis  (43  p.  1940.  75  cents).   Pour  members  of 
e  University  of  Chicago  faculty  analyze  the  major  economic  problems 

■  national  defense  and  offer  a  score  of  highly  specific  solutions. 

Fifth    Column    Lessons    for   America,    by  William  Donovan  and  Edgar  Mowrer. 
i7  p.  1940.  25  cents).   Reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Nazi  tactics  for 
idermining  the  morale  of  their  opponents. 

Italian   Fascist    Activities    m    the    United   States,    by  Gaetano  Salvemini 
<i   p.'  1940.  25  cents).   Scholarly  expose  of  Mussolini's  direct  and  indirect 
,fluences  upon  America's  4,600,000  Italian  Americans, 
i 

I  Total    Defense:      Report    of   the    Committee    on   Economic   Defense    (15  p.  1940. 
I  cents).   Examination  of  the  problems  involved  in  changing  our  economic 
ijstem  to  meet  the  shocks  that  the  war  and  post-war  period  will  bring. 

\      Democrat ic   Education :      Suggest  ions   for  National    Defense    by    the    Progres- 
ve   Education    Associat  ion    (22  p.  1940.  25  cents).   Discusses  how  schools 
j1  civic  groups  can  contribute  toward  national  defense. 

i 

I  National    Defense,    by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (15  p.  1940.  10  cents).   A 

(^:ipilation  of  some  of  the  President's  most  significant  speeches  and  state- 
lets on  preparedness,  rearmament,  the  European  situation,  etc. 

Has   America   Forgotten^    by  Esther  C.  Brunauer  (15  p.  1941.  25  cents). 
,  !e-examination  of  the  causes  of  the  first  World  War  in  the  light  of 
tiitudes  about  the  present  conflict. 

Freedom   of  Assembly   and   Ant i -Democratic   Groups:      A  Memorandum   of   the 
o\ncil   for  Democracy    (27  p.  1941.  25  cents).   Endeavors  to  answer  the  ques- 
iln:   Is  it  necessary  to  deny  to  groups  opposed  to  democracy  our  constitu- 
i|nal  guarantees  of  freedom  of  assembly  and  speech? 

j  The    United   States   Navy    m   National   Defense,    by  Prank  Knox  (40  p.  1941). 
;5;oents).   The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reviews  the  history  of  the  American 
'lJ3t,  the  operations  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  relationship  of  our  naval 
■OLcies  to  national  defense. 

I  National   Labor   Policy   and   Total   Defense,    by  Robert  R.  R.  Brooks  (15  p. 

,9iL.  25  cents).   Asserts  that  sound  national  defense  depends  upon  sound 

'o'.cies  with  regard  to  wages,  collective  bargaining,  health,  housing,  industrial 
ictdents,  unemployment,  social  insurance,  strikes,  etc. 

■  500   Planes    a   Day,    by  Walter  P.  Reuther  (16  p.  1941.  25  cents).   The  text 
'fihe  widely  discussed  program  for  the  utilization  of  the  automobile  industry 
'oijmass  production  of  planes. 

j  Community   Employment   Problems   Under  Defense:      A  Memorandum   of   the   Council 
Of  Democracy    (23  p.  1941.  25  cents).   A  pamphlet  designed  to  show  how 
iOijunities  can  help  the  defense  program  through  sound  policies  with  regard 
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to  production,  farming-out  of  construction,  attracting  new  industries,  latr 
problems,  apprenticeship  programs,  industrial  training,  employment  service, 
aliens,  etc. 

Consequences    of   an    Appeasement    Peace,    by  Livingston  Hartley  (11  p.  19i, 
10  cents).   Points  out  the  danger  to  America  of  a  premature  peace  with  Hiter; 

Design   for  Defense    (40  p.  1941.  50  cents).   Contents:   Public  opinior 
by  Max  Lerner;  Technology,  by  Walter  Rautenstrauch;  Diplomacy,  by  A.  A.  Bele,i 
Jr. ;  Agriculture,  by  John  D.  Black. 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  FOUNDATION,  233  Hanna  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  texts  of  the  "Wake  Up,  America!"  broadcasts  are  published  and  pried; 
at  10  cents  a  copy;  50  cents  for  6  copies;  $1  for  13  copies.   Among  those 
dealing  with  national  defense  are: 

No.  41.  Labor's    Part    m    National    Defense    (16  p.  September  2,  1940). 

No.  50.  The    National    Emergency    (16  p.  November  4,  1940). 

No.  60.  Is    Government    Control    of   Vital    Industries   Needed  for  Defense 
(11  p.  January  13,  1941). 

No.  63.  Should   National   Defense   Be    Financed    by    Cash    or   Credit? 
(12  p.  February  3,  1941). 

No.  64.  Should   National   Defense   Be   Financed   by   Public    or   Private   Fuis^ 
(12  p.  February  10,  1941). 

No.  66.  Is   Monopoly    a   Threat    to   Our  Defense    Program? 
(12  p.  February  24,  1941). 

No.  67.  Must    We    Sacrifice    Social    Gams   for  Defense? 
( 12  p.  March  3,  1941)  . 

No.  71.  Is    Public    Ownership   Essential    to   Defense?      (12  p.  March  31,94; 

No.  72.  What    Are    the    Main    Issues    m   Defense   Economics? 
( 11  p.  April  7,  1941). 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  ,  Washington,  I  C 

Labor   and   National    Defense,    by  William  Green  (14  p.  April  1941.  free 

Labor   and    the    National    Emergency,    by  George  Meany  (13  p.  1941.  free). 

Labor's    Monthly    Survey    (free  to  union  members),  a  monthly  appraisal  ( 
the  current  economic  situation  as  it  affects  labor. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  also  publishes  periodic  bulletins  dealing  with  varioi 
aspects  of  the  defense  program. 


i 
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■lERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMITTEE,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The   Conscientious    Objector   Under   the    Se  Lective    Training   and   Service 
,t    of   ig40.       (14  p.  1941.  5  cents  a  copy;  $3  per  100;  $24  per  1,000). 
i.arif icat ion  of  the  position  of  the  conscientious  objector  under  the  Act  and 
6scription  of  Civilian  Public  Service. 

Clothing   for   Campers     (4  p.  March  1941.  free).   How  to  help  support  the 
onscientious  objectors  at  camps  by  knitting,  collecting  clothing,  etc. 

Creative    Pioneering ,     by  Thomas  E.  Jones  (8  p.  June  1941.  free).   The 
pilosophy  behind  the  C.  P.  S.  Camps,  explained  by  the  Director  of  Civilian 
fblic  Service. 

Vhy  They  Cannot  Go  to  War  (8  p.  1940.  3  cents).  Explaining  the  view- 
pint  of  the  conscientious  objector  and  telling  of  the  provisions  made  for 
hin  under  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 

1 

I   The  Committee  also  has  available  three  mimeographed  bulletins: 

Civilian    Public    Service     (March  1941).   Description  of  camp  organization 
a|a  program. 

Procedure    for   Induct in^   Men    (March  1941).   Description  of  actual  steps 
tjcen  in  process  of  inducting  men  after  they  have  been  placed  in  draft 
cjissification  IV  -  E. 

I  Be^innm^    ^i  lest  ones     (1941).   Progress  of  organization  of  the  camps  by 
dies,  including  construction,  selection  of  personnel,  etc. 

AFRICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK,  Broadway  at  156th  Street,  New 
Y(j'k,  N.  Y. 

j  The   European   Possessions    in   the    Caribbean   Area.       (viii.  116  p.  1941. 
Pcier-covered :   $1).   The  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Nfeherlands  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean  Area  occupy 
a  ritical  position  in  relation  to  the  security  of  the  Americas.   This  book- 
ie, prepared  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
prvides  data  basic  to  the  understanding  of  their  condition  today  and  of 
ct|nges  that  may  occur  in  the  near  future.   The  accompanying  map  (1:11,500,000) 

sh|ws  facts  of  strategic  interest. 

f 

'[  Northernmost    Labrador    Mapped    from   the    Air.     by  Alexander  Forbes  and 
otjers  (225  p.  1938.  $4).   Narrative  of  expeditions,  chapters  on  geology, 
pljtit  geography,  and  methods  of  air  survey.   Fully  illustrated  with  air 
phjtographs  and  maps,  accompanied  by  a  slip  case  containing  a  pamphlet  of 
saling  directions  and  a  number  of  original  maps. 


The    Fiord    Region    of   East  Greenland      by  Louise  A.  Boyd  and  others 
1  P-  1935.  $4).   2  maps,  361  half-tones  in  text  volume,  accompanied  by 
Lip  case  containing  27  panoramas,  10  maps,  and  50  profiles  on  14  plates. 

llap   of   Hispanic    America,     1:1,000,000.       To  be  complete  in  107  sheets 
•fhich  106  are  now  available.   Price  per  sheet  $2.   Subscription  price  for 
Ire  set:   $150. 
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Environment    and    Conflict    m    Europe     {2d  edition,  revised.  35  x  45  inche). 
Four  basic  maps  and  14  special  maps,  printed  in  colors  on  a  single  sheet,  ^ 
with  accompanying  booklet  containing  an  explanatory  text,  a  complete  list  ol 
sources,  and  an  index  of  names  on  the  maps.   Folded  map,  with  pamphlet:   $l' 
Plat  map  suitable  for  use  as  a  wall  map,  with  pamphlet:   $1.25. 

The    Geographical    Review    ($5  a  year)  published  quarterly,  contains  oc- 
casional articles  bearing  on  national  defense,  e.g.,  "The  World's  Petroleum" 
"American  Raw  Material  Deficiencies  and  Regional  Dependence, "  "Books  and 
National  Defense,"  "Geography  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  etc. 

Current    Geographical    Publications     ($3.75  a  year)  is  a  monthly  mimeo- 
graphed guide  to  articles  of  geographical  interest  in  current  periodicals. 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION,  620  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  periodicals  published  by  the  Association  contain  materis 
interpreting  the  relationship  of  home  economics  to  national  defense  and 
suggesting  ways  in  which  home  economists  can  cohtribute  towards  the  defense 
program : 

Journal    of    Home    Economics     (monthly  except  July  and  August.   30  cents  ; 
copy;  $2.50  a  year). 

National    Magazine    of   Home    Economics   Student    Clubs    (Quarterly.  $1  a  ye;). 

Consumer   Educat  ion    Service     ($1  a  year).   Series  of  planographed  relea:s 
issued  September  through  May.   Consists  of  News  Letters  and  Miscellaneous 
Publications  including  annotated  lists,  reports,  news,  and  suggestions  rel- 
ative to  consumer  problems. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


ri 


Engineering   Defense    Training ,     by  Harrison  W.  Craver  and  Harrison  A.  v 
Urff  (13  p.  1940.  25  cents;  10  copies,  $1;  25,  $2;  50,  $3;  100,  $5).   ProvleJ 
a  list  of  175  standard  works  in  aeronautical  engineering,  industrial  manag- 
ment,  machine  shop  practice,  naval  architecture,  and  marine  engineering  fo 
trained  engineers. 

Why   Industrial    Training   Needs    Books    (8  p.  1941.  illus.  10  copies,  75  "■■" 
25,  $1.50;  50,  $2.50;  100,  $4).   A  statement  addressed  to  vocational  educaiM 
leaders  presenting  reasons  for  wider  use  of  library  materials  made  evidenti" 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  A.  L.  A.   Published  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S 
Office  of  Education. 

Latin    America:      Books    for   North    American   Readers,    by  Betty  Adler  (15- 
October  1,  1941).   Provides,  as  an  aid  toward  understanding  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  a  classified  and  annotated  list  of  readable  books  on  the  Lata 
American  republics.   The  200  titles  are  listed  under  the  following  headirf' 
General;  early  history;  the  Continent  and  its  people;  biographical  historj 
ABC  republics  and  other  republics  of  South  America;  Mexico  and  other  repuUf' 
of  Central  America;  the  islands,  jungle,  and  pampas;  economic  conditions; 
education;  the  arts,  religion,  and  present  political  ideologies. 
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Latin    America:      Books    for    Younq   Readers,    hy    Jean  Gardiner  Smith 
1'  p.  April  1,  1941).   (Selects  from  the  point  of  view  of  authoritative 
eresentation  of  Latin  American  countries  books  about  those  countries 

0  children  in  the  elementary  school.  ) 
1 

*  Military    Training    for   National    Defense,    by  Florence  S.  Hellman 

1  p.  March  15,  1941).   Lists  200  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  largely 
ni3r  these  headings:   National  defense  (general  works,  economic  mobili- 
ajLon  and  economic  warfare,  moral  mobilization  and  moral  warfare,  manpower 

n  selective  service);  the  Army  (military  science  and  tactics,  military 
jiinology  and  specialties);  the  Navy  (historical  material,  naval  science 
m tactics,  morale  and  leadership,  international  law);  military  and  naval 
s;)nautics. 

I  Shipbuilding   and    Marine    Engines,     by  W.  Philip  Leidy  (14  p.  July  l,  1941). 

elected,  annotated  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  arranged  under  the  following 
jslings :   Bibliographies;  Directories;  Ships  -  descriptive  works;  Ship 
;^gn;  Shipbuilding  -  general;  Shipbuilding  -  specific  occupations;  Marine 
:if.nes. 

I 

]  The   Shop's    Library:      Material    Useful    for  Elementary   Training ,    by  Iva 
Lijerfield  (14  p.  March  1,  1941).   Describes  100  books,  pamphlets,  and 
jijodicals,  commonly  used  in  elementary  training  in  secondary  school 
iqistrial  shops,  which  can  also  be  used  in  defense  training  courses  for 
Lor  students  working  at  the  elementary  level.   These  lists  are  available 
silly  through  libraries.  • 


<^ICAN  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  330  West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

i 

1    The    American   Management    Association    publishes    several    series    of   pam- 

iljts    on   personnel,    production,    office   management,    etc.      Because   of  the 

[ijlrtance    of    industrial    management    in   the  defense    program,    all    of   these 

iiTihlets    are    pertinent    to  national   defense.      Some    of   those    most    directly 

;lted   to   defense    are: 

■Principles    and    Methods    of    Industrial    Training 
>e5onnel    Series    No.    47.    51    p.     1941.    75    cents). 

i  Industrial    Re lat ions    in    a    Defense    Economy 
I'ejsonnel   Series    No.    48.    43    p.    1941.    75    cents). 

Psychological    Aids    m    the    Se lect  ion   of   Workers 
Pesonnel    Series    No.    50.    43    p.    1941.    75    cents). 

I  Financ  mg   Our   Preparedness ,    by   Fred    I.    Kent 
i'ijancial    Management    Series    No.    64.    15    p.    1941.    25    cents). 

(Company   Problems    of    Multiple-Shift    Operation 
Prjduction  Series    No.     125.    28    p.    1940.    50   cents). 

Industrial    Training   Programs   for   Increased   Production 
Priuction   Series    No.     126.    32    p.     1940.    75    cents). 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The   Journal    of   the    American    Medical    Association    {weekly,  $8  a  year  tono 
members)  publishes  in  each  issue  a  section  devoted  to  medical  preparedness 
Here  appear  official  notices  by  the  Committee  on  Medical  Preparedness;  anrtrn 
ments  by  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service  a 
other  Government  agencies  dealing  with  medical  preparedness;  and  such  othe 
information  and  announcements  as  will  be  useful  to  the  medical  profession. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  National  e- 
search  Council,  the  American  Medical  Association  began  publication  in  Janiry 
1941  of  a  new  periodical  called  War  Medic  me  (bi-monthly,  $5  a  year).  Wat 
Medicine  makes  available  the  official  reports  of  the  various  committees  ojthi 
Division  of  Medical  Sciences  of  the  National  Research  Council  and  the  offiia 
circulars  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  The  periodical  is  also  refjct; 
the  advances  in  the  coordination  of  efforts  for  improved  nutrition  and  ha'"' 
official  reports  and  contributions  on  this  subject. 

AMERICAN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE,  3112  Que  Street  NW. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  quarterly  journal  of  the  Institute,  Military    Affairs    ($3  a  year!  " 
tains  timely,  documented  military  studies  of  permanent  reference  value, 
issue  includes  an  annotated  listing,  international  in  scope,  of  the  signi  ca 
books  and  periodicals  which  have  appeared  in  the  field,  together  with  lonT 
reviews  of  the  more  important  items. 

AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  ASSOCIATION,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  following  publications  are  available: 

The   Airport   Dilemma    (46  p.  1938.  $1).  v4 

Municipalities    and    Airport    Zoning    (15  p.  1941.  50  cents). 

Financing  Airport    Operations    (53  p.  1940.  $1). 

The   House    Trailer:      Its   Effect    on   State   and   Local    Government 
(57  p.  1937.  50  cents  ).  | 

House    Trailers :      Comparative    Provisions    of  ^j   Municipal    Ordinances 
(12  p.  1937.  $1). 


Emergency   Personnel    Policies    (10  p.  1940.  25  cents). 


I 


Defense    Training   for   Public    Employees :      The    Status    of   In-Service    rrt"'" 
(67  p.  1940.  $1). 

When   a   Soldier  Breaks    the    Law:      Facts    and   Suggested   Procedures   for   .'J" 
and   Local    Authorities    (20  p.  1941.  25  cents). 

The    British   Defense    Program   and   Local    Government    (28  p.  1940.  75  ceis'' 

Cities    and   the   National    Defense    Program    (73  p.  1941.  $1). 
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'       The   Association    also   publishes    two    semimonthly   periodicals    which    are 
^:reasingly   devoted    to    subjects    closely   allied   to   national    defense:       Vashing- 
'\   Sews   Letter,    which    deals    with   matters    of   interest    to    cities    in    the   National 
/ernment    field,    and  League    Notes,    which    carries    special    information  in    the 
';ld   of   local    government    to    the    league   secretaries    and    to    municipal    officials. 


ISRICAN   NATIONAL    RED   CROSS,     17th    and   D   Streets    NW.  ,    Washington,    D.    C. 

■      The    following   publications    are    available: 

I     Military   and   l^aval    Welfare   Serutce    (11  p.    illus.    January   1941). 

j     The   American   Red   Cross    and   National    Defense    (14  p.    mimeo.    March    1941). 

!     The   American    Red    Cross    and    Civil    Defense    (Preliminary    draft.    5   p.    mimeo. 
^ch    1941). 

I 
V^RICAN  PUBLIC   HEALTH   ASSOCIATION,     1790   Broadway,    New  York,    N.    Y. 

The  American   Journal    of  Public   Health    (monthly,    $5   a   year)   publishes 
C|asional    articles    on   public   health    and   national    defense.       The    association's 
eprt.    Control    of   Communicable   Diseases    (96  p.    1940.    25   cents)    was    revised 

,1940    at   the   request    of   the   Army,    the   Navy,    and   the   U.    S.    Public   Health 

/Ice. 


Mi^ICAN  PUBLIC   WORKS   ASSOCIATION,     1313    East    60th   Street,    Chicago,     111. 

■  I    The   monthly   periodical.    Public    Works    Engineers  '    News    Letter    (8   p.    $1   a 
e^')    carries   news    of   defense   developments    in   the   public   works    field. 
I 

.MllICAN  RED   CROSS,       See      AMERICAN   NATIONAL    RED   CROSS 
I 


MB'.ICAN  SOCIAL   HYGIENE   ASSOCIATION,     INC.  ,     1790   Broadway,    New  York,    N.    Y. 

'   [  Jim  and   Bill    Go    on   Leave    (8   p.     1940.    $1  per    100;     $5   per    1,000).       Picture 
toy  of  two   soldiers'    leisure    time    in    a   community   near   camp,    with    advice   to 
orr|Unities   on    organizing    wholesome    recreation    for   men    on    leave. 

I  So   Long,    Boys   -    Take    Care    of    Yourselves    (6   p.     1941.    Free    in    quantities), 
nfirmation 


aV, 


on  venereal  diseases,  for  young  men  about  to  join  the  Army  or 


Vital    to    National    Defense    (6  p.  1941.  Free  in  reasonable  quantities; 
ents  per  100;  $2  per  1,000).   Brief  statement  pointing  out  the  dangers 
P  sne:"eal  diseases,  to  young  men  engaged  in  industrial  defense  work. 
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The  following  pamphlets,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  10  cents  each; 
80  cents  per  dozen;  $5  per  100;  $25  per  1,000: 

Syphilis ,    Gonorrhea,    and    the    National    Defense   Program,    by  Walter  Cla:e, 
M.  D. 

Minnesota   Venereal    Disease    Control   Program   m    Connection  with   Milita 
Maneuvers ,    by  R.  R.  Sullican,  M.  D. 

To   Speed   Our  Defenses,    by  Dorothy  W.  Miller. 

National    Defense   and   SociaL    Hygiene    m    Up-State   New  York,    by  George 
Nelbach.   (5  cents). 

Program  Emphases  for  Preparedness   Conditi  ms ,    by  Ray  H.  Everett. 

Guide   to   Library    Faci I ities   for  National    Defense,     edited  by  Carl  L. 
Cannon  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Library  Research  Fcicilities  for  Nationa 
Emergency  (preliminary  edition:  235  p.  1940.  $1).   A  survey  of  research 
materials  on  subjects  important  in  national  defense.   A  revised  edition  i 
now  in  preparation. 

The    A.L.A.     Bulletin,     the  official  organ  of  the  association,  carries 
articles  on  both  industrial  and  morale  defense  in  relation  to  libraries. 

The  Bookli  st ,     an  annotated  buying  list  of  current  books  suitable  foi; 
small  and  larger  public  libraries,  has  issued  the  following  supplements 
(25  cents  each;  10  copies,  assorted,  $1;  25,  $2;  50,  $3;  100,  $5): 


L  liH 


Aerial  Photography,     by  J.  VernoTi  Steinman  (8  p.  June  1,  1941).   A 

prepared  to  provide  libraries,  vocational  schools,  and  Governmental  agences 

cooperating  in  national  defense  with  assistance  in  answering  the  demands  or 

material  on  aerial  photography. 

Aeronautic    Training  for  National    Defense,    by  Paul  Howard  (12  p.  Novi- 
ber  1,  1940).   Lists  material  dealing  with  aeronautics  from  the  standpoii 
of  piloting,  maintenance,  and  ground  work.  ^ 

Canada:    A   Reading  Guide  for  Children   and   Young  People,    by  Lillian  H. 
Smith  and  Annie  M.  Wright  (12  p.  May  1,  1941).   This  annotated  list  of 
books  for  young  people  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their 
northern  neighbors.   Starred  books  for  older  reading  groups. 

Canada;  A   Reading  Guide   and   Bibliography ,    by  Elizabeth  W.  Loosley  a:. 
Ethelwyn  Wickson  (11  p.  February  1,  1941).   Presents  -  in  a  bibliographi 1 
article  -  a  list  of  85  books  to  acquaint  readers  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  its  people,  the  country,  art  and  literature,  history  and  politic 
Canadian  economy,  Canada  at  war,  and  Canada's  relations  with  the  United 
States.   Additional  bibliography  with  brief  annotations. 

Civil    Liberties   and   Democracy ,    by  Margaret  Pulmer  (20  p.  July  15,  1^ 
List  of  books  on  civil  liberties,  arranged  in  subject  groups,  with  an  in^ 
ductory  essay. 


it 
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The   Dangers    to   Democracy:    Vhat    Can   Be   Done   about    Them?    (24  p.    January    1, 
Lf:l).      Lists    reading    to    clarify    and    emphasize   the  nature   of   the    forces    which 
;f;eaten   democracy    in   America   today.       Brief   annotations    for   570   books,    pam- 
ihets,    and    articles    arranged    in   appropriate    groups   under    two    general    headings: 
'Lngers    from  within"    and    "Dangers    from  without". 

Industrial    Training  for  National    Defense,    by  Charles   M.    Mohrhardt    (14  p. 
iiJust,    1940).       Lists    with    brief   descriptions    142   up-to-date   titles    recom- 
leded    for    reading    and    study    by   vocational    students,     apprentices,     and    be- 
jiners;    machinists,    skilled   workmen,    factory   superintendents,    and    foremen; 
irineers    and    designers;     and    student    engineers    and    designers. 

Preventing   Venereal    Diseases, m   Military   Concentrations,    by  C.    A. 
;a|per,    M.    D. 

The   Defense   Program   m   Alabama   as    it   Relates    to    Social    Hygiene,    by 
M.    Baker,    M.    D.     (5    cents). 

American    Communiti es    Face    a   New  Challenge ,     by    Thomas    A.    Storey,    M.    D. 

A  Church   Program  for  Defense   Areas,    by  L.    Foster  Wood. 

Defense   on    the   Venereal    Disease   Front,    by   Thomas   Parran,    Jr.,    M.    D. 
;ents  ) 

A  Memorandum   to    Y.'V.C.A.    Workers,    by  Janet   Nelson,    Ph.D. 

,    Syphilis,    Gonorrhea,    and   National    Defense   Industri es,    by  Walter   Clarke, 
.  i). 

Hidden   Costs    m   Industry. 

Protecting   Industry   from    Venereal    Disease,     by   Warren   P.    Draper,    M.    D. 

How  the   Army  Protects   Soldiers   from   Syphilis   and  Gonorrhea,    by  A.    p. 
ihens,    Lt.    Col.  ,     M.    C. 

The   Sexual   Aspects   of  Military   Personnel ,    by  Joel   T.    Boone,    Capt. ,    U.    S. 

I    The   Association    has    published    two    exhibits: 

[   A  New  Exhibit   on    Social   Hygiene   and  National    Defense.       8  poster- 
h^'ts    in   black    and    white   showing    how   syphilis    and    gonorrhea    threaten   our 
ri\'d    forces,     industrial    workers,     and   young   people,     and   how   to    combat    and 
r^ent   these   diseases.       (Unmounted,     17"    x    22",    $1   a   set;    mounted,    $3   a   set; 
iijature,    8i"   x    11",    10   cents    a   set,    80   cents    a    dozen    sets). 

I    "Good   Times    in   Good   Company"  Help   Build   National    Defense.       Illustrates 
oijunity   responsibility   to    the   man   on    leave.     (17"    x    22",     10    cents    each 
iinunted,     50    cents    each    mounted;     8^"    x    11",    $1  per    100). 

I   Journal    of   Social    Hygiene    (monthly    except   July,    August,    and   September. 
3     year).    Contains    frequent    articles    on   social    hygiene    and   national    defense. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  PLANNING  OFFICIALS,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  II. 

The  society  supplies  its  publications  to  its  members  without  charge. 
(Membership  $5  a  year).   The  f/ews    Letter.,     an  illustrated  monthly  publicatia, 
summarizes  defense  activities  as  they  affect  the  broad  field  of  planning,  i 
The  society  has  also  issued  a  mimeographed  memorandum.  National    Defense   aiv 
Community    Planning,    which  "discusses  the  importance,  for  the  fullest  succes  ' 
of  the  defense  program,  of  close  cooperation  between  defense  authorities  ai  < 
community  planning  authorities,  so  that  the  principles  of  community  plannij 
may  be  applied  most  effectively  both  to  the"  immediate  problem  of  productic 
and  to  the  ultimate  problem  of  readjustment." 


AMERICAN  YOUTH  COMMISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION,  744  Jacksc 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Youth,    Defense,    and    the    National    Welfare     (9  p.  1940.  free).   Recommei 
dations  for  a  program  for  youth  which  will  make  the  4  million  unemployed  junj 
people  feel  that  they  have  a  real  stake  in  America. 

Next    Steps    in    National    Policy   for    Youth    (is  p.  1941.  free).   Further 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  youth  in  relation  to  the  compelling  demais 
of  national  defense,  with  recommendations  of  steps  that  should  be  taken  a 
once. 


ARMY  ORDNANCE  ASSOCIATION,  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Army    Ordnance     ($4  a  year)  is  a  bimonthly  journal  "published  solely  f' 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  information  on  the  progress  of  our  ordnance 
developments  so  that  American  industry  may  at  all  times  know  its  responsitli- 
ties  to  the  common  defense". 


BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION,  722  Jackson  Place  NW. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fundamental   Economic    Issues    m   National   Defense,    by  Harold  G.  Moultc 
(Pamphlet  No.  26.  32  p.  1941.  25  cents).   "This  pamphlet  answers  four  prisrj 
questions:   The  extent  of  the  impact  of  the  defense  program  on  the  econon 
system;  the  possibilities  of  restraining  further  increase  in  the  public 
the  inflation  danger;  and  the  bearing  of  wartime  policies  upon  post-war 
economic  conditions." 


cbt 


Wartime    Control    of    Prices,     by  Charles  0.  Hardy  (Publication  No.  94. 
216  p.  1940.  $1).   "This  study,  undertaken  by  the  Brookings  Institution  ' 
the  request  of  the  United  States  War  Department,  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  forces  responsible  for  inflation  and  the  measures  necessary  to  contn 
it.  " 

A   Short    War   Through    American    Industrial    Superiority ,    bjF  Louis  Marli 
(Pamphlet  No.  28.  51  p.  1941.  25  cents).   "A  personal  interpretation  gro' 
out  of  the  author's  long  acquaintance  with  both  European  and  American 
industrial  and  engineering  problems  and  conditions,  followed  by  extensivi 
first-hand  investigation  of  the  American  defense  program." 


f: 


Di 
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B;IE  endowment  for  international  peace,  405  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


nternational    Conci  Liation    (5  cents  a  copy;  25  cents  a  year;  $1  for  5 
s  is  published  monthly  by  the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  of  the 
die   Endowment,   It  presents  the  views  of  distinguished  leaders  of  opinion 
^y  countries  on  vital  international  problems  and  reproduces  the  texts  of 
aal  treaties,  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  plans  for  international  pro- 
9  Partial  contents  of  recent  issues  are: 

82.   September  1940.   Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Aerican  Republics,  Habana,  Cuba,  July  21-30,  1940. — Reasons  Why  Britain 
ti,  by  R.  H.  Tawney. — After  the  War:   What?  by  Thomas  John  Watson. 

i 

133.   October  1940.   The  Causes  of  the  Peace  Failure  1919-39,  by  the  Inter- 

oal  Consultative  Group  of  Geneva. 

I 

[34.   November  1940.   The  Retain  Government  and  the  Vichy  Regime,  by 
r  Kent  Gooch. 

(35.   December  1940.   The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States:   An  Address 

ollell  Hull United  States  Business  in  a  World  of  Controlled  Economy,  by 

hin  Stresemann. — Economic  Reorganization  of  Europe  in  the  Event  of  a  German 

o\f,    by  Joachim  Stresemann. 

I 

56.      January    1941.       Political    Ideologies    in    This    Changing    World:       Can 
el)   This   Republic?    by   0.    R.    McGuire. 


.'57.      February    1941.       Address    of  President    Roosevelt,    December    29,     1940. 
dent    Roosevelt's  Message    to    Congress,    January   6,     1941. — Economic 
)ns   Between    the    Americas,    by   Mordecai    Ezekiel. 


)8.      March    1941. — Inaugural    Address    of   President    Roosevelt,     January    20, 
■IDefense    Statement    by   the   Honorable    Cordell    Hull    before    the    House    Por- 
'fairs    Committee,    January    15,     1941. — Letter    on    the    Foundations   of  the 
iddressed  by   British    Church    Leaders    to   The    Times    of  London. 

9.      April    1941.       Commission   to    Study   the   Organization    of   the    Peace: 
irtnary   Report    and    Monographs. — The   text   of  H.    R.     1776,    An    Act    to    Promote 
D^ense   of  the   United   States. 

30.      May    1941.       Economic    Causes    of   the    Second   World   War,    by    Deryck    Abel, 
edh   of  Foreign   Secretary    Ezequiel   Pandilla   in   the   Mexican    Senate,    March   7, 
jThe    Economic    Consequences    of    a  Hitler   Victory,    by   Mark    Ethridge. 


1.      June    1941.       Leadership   of   the   United    States    in    World   Organization 
Prsperity    and   Peace,    with    Introduction   by   Nicholas   Murray   Butler. 


BE]  OP   COMMERCE   OF    THE   UNITED   STATES   OF    AMERICA,     1615   H    Street    NW.  , 
inlton,    D.    C. 


tion's    Business    ($3    a  year;    $7.50    three   years),    the   official   monthly 
e  of  the    Chamber   of   Commerce    of   the    United   States,    contains    articles 


N 
i2i 
arlous  phases   of  national    defense. 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  also  issues  a  number  o 
pamphlets,  single  copies  of  which  are  available  without  charge.   Among  tjs 
dealing  with  national  defense  are: 

National    Preparedness   -    Business   Organizations   Expand   Defense    Activti 
(1  p.  December  1940).   A  summary  of  activities  of  chambers  of  commerce  sd 
trade  associations  in  furtherance  of  national  defense. 

Vo  luntary    Enlistment    and    Universal    Military   Training    O  p.  August  140 
In  this  report  the  Committee  on  National  Defense  brings  out  the  importare 
the  continuance  of  the  voluntary  enlistment  system  and  favors  the  establsh^ 
ment  of  a  system  of  universal  military  training  for  young  men. 

Present   Military   Defense    Situat ion    (7  p.  September  1940).   Report 
dealing  with  Naval  personnel;  amortization  and  excess  profits  taxation;  'avi 
and  air  bases;  new  Army  developments;  home  defense;  selective  training  ;d 
service;  air  training;  combating  espionage;  sabotage,  etc.;  physical  anc 
military  training  in  schools. 

Industry ' s   Preparation   for  National    Defense    (36  p.  1939).   Address* 
and  remarks  by  experts  on  wartime  production,  industrial  mobilization  p.'ji, 
schedules  of  production,  strategic  war  materials.  Naval  defense,  etc. 

Armed   Services   of   the    United    States      ( 19  p.  1941).   Addresses  by  Gier* 
George  C.  Marshall  and  Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark  before  the  29th  Annual  M'tiJ 

Adequacy    of  Natural    Resource    Supplies    (23  p.  April  1941).   An  addris 

by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pinch,  former  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  discussing  defe:e 

requirements,  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  potential  domestic  prodt- 
tion  of  strategic  metals  and  materials. 


Consumers '    Goods   -    Their   Supply   and   Prices   -   Requirements   for  Defen 
(16  p.  September  1940).   Discusses  supplies  and  defense  needs,  prices. 
War  procurement  problems,  and  immediate  plans  for  national  defense. 


)ri: 


Adjustment    of   Labor   Disputes    m   Defense    Industries    (10  p.  January  HI 
A  report  which  concludes  that  anti-strike  laws  will  prove  ineffective,  iK 
they  will  deny  fundamental  rights  to  our  citizens,  and  that  the  public 
is  best  served  by  voluntary  cooperation  and  the  use  of  conciliatory  ser--- 
now  available. 

Adequacy  of  Natural  Resource  Supplies,  by  John  Wellington  Pinch  ( 2  P- 
1941).  A  survey  of  potential  supplies  of  strategic  and  major  metals  fc ''' 
defense  program. 

Proposed  Restrictions  Affecting  Retail  Installment  Credit  (12  p.  •^^ 
1941).  Discussion  of  how  proposed  restrictions  of  installment  credit  vl^ 
affect  the  retail  field. 

CITIZENS'  HOUSING  COUNCIL  OF  NEW  YORK,  INC.,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yoi.  > 


Report    of   the    Subcommittee    to   Study   the    Proper  Organization   and   .V<<|' 
sary   Legislation   for   the    Establishment    of   a   Rehousing   Bureau    (Vacancy 
Bureau)    New  York   City    (4  p.  10  cents). 


iJl 
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i  The  CHC  also  prepared  the  study.  Rent   Control    tn    War  and   Peace     ( i24  p.  1939. 
);ents )  which  is  published  by  and  obtainable  from  the  National  Municipal  League, 
)i  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

i 

[jILIAN  MILITARY  EDUCATION  FUND,  1653  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

! 

The  following  pamphlets  may  be  secured  free: 

Structure    of   Government   and    War,    by  Louis  M.  Sears  (12  p.  n.d.). 

Statements    by   Presidents    of  Universities   and  Colleges    on   the    Educational 
i.te    of  Military    Training    (24  p.  1935). 

I  Military    Training  as   a   Factor   in   Education,    by  Sveinbjorn  Johnson 
Ljp.  1938). 

I  Military   Training   m  High   Schools    of   the    United  States   -  R.O.T.C.     (16  p. 
):|)). 

Contribution   of  Military   Training  to   Public  Education    (6  p.  n.d.) 

i  Universal    Training  for  National    Defense,    by  John  Erskine  (16  p.  1940). 

i 

I  Are    Our   Young   Men   to   Have    a   Chance?   by  Henry  J.  Reilly,  Brig.  Gen., 
,FC.  (24  p.  1940). 


>iISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPERATION,  INC.,  710  Standard  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  The    Negro   and   National   Defense,    by  Robert  C.  Weaver  (3  p.  November  1940.  free 
1  iddress  on  the  participation  of  Negroes  in  the  defense  program,  suggesting  the 
it^blishment  of  local  interracial  committees  to  help  the  Government  carry  out  its 
itl-discrimination  policy. 

\Back   Lines    of   National   Defense    (23  p.  April  1941.  free).   Proceedings  of  the 
(cind  Work  Conference  on  Interracial  Cooperation  held  at  Tuskegee  Institute 
1  bbruary  1941.   The  conference  considered  the  relation  of  Negroes  to  national 
ifnse. 


MITTEE  FOR  INTER- AMERICAN  COOPERATION,  145  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

\The    Road    to   Pan-Americanism,    by  Dr.  Joseph  Tenenbaum  (59  p.  1941.  50  cents 
s^'vey  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  pan-Americanism,  with  a  final  chapter  on 
inAmerican  defense. 


JMlTTEE  FOR  NATIONAL  MORALE,  51  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[German  Psychological    Warfare:      Survey   and   Bibliography .      Edited  by 
idilas  Parage;  L.  F.  Qittler,  assistant  editor.   Interpretative  summary  by 
-mtll  Young  (155  p.  1941.  Paper  covers.  $3.50). 

iThe  Committee  has  also  produced  some  1,000  pages  of  memoranda.   It  is 
ibishing  shortly  a  brochure  on  Russian  psychological  warfare,  a  brochure  on 
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warfare  in  other  countries,  and  a  study  of  the  psychological  techniques  of  th 
fifth  column,  with  technigues  for  apprehension  and  frustration.   It  has  many 

other  studies  under  way. 


COMMON  COUNCIL  FOR  AMERICAN  UNITY,  INC.,  222  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Common  Ground  (15  cents  a  copy;  $2  a  year).  A  quarterly  magazine,  of  i^ 
approximately  136  pages,  discussing  the  racial  cultural  problem  in  the  Unitec  ' 
States.   Edited  by  Louis  Adamic. 

This    Crisis    IS    an    Opportunity ,    by  Louis  Adamic.   (Reprinted  from  Common 
Ground,    Autumn  1940.   Single  copy  free;  additional  copies,  2  cents). 

Alien   Legislation  and  American  Democracy    (23  p.  March  1940.   Single  cop; 
free;  additional  copies,  2  cents).   A  discussion  of  pending  legislative 
proposals  and  some  of  the  charges  most  frequently  made  against  the  alien. 

Alien   Registration    (64  p.  September  1940.   Single  copy  15  cents;  in  lot; 
of  ten  or  more,  10  cents).   A  manual  of  information  for  aliens  and  those  ad- 
vising them,  with  a  discussion  of  legalization  of  entry  and  other  problems 
raised  by  registration. 

The  council  publishes  other  pamphlets  dealing  with  problems  of  aliens, 
the  foreign-born  in  America,  and  citizenship.  List  of  publications  sent  on 
request.  J 

1 

CONGRESS  OP  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  1106  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. ,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


The  CIO  Defense  Plan,  by  Philip  Murray  (Publication  No.  51.  8  p.  1940. 
100  for  $1;  500  for  $4.25;  1,000  for  $7.00). 

Wages    and    War   Profits,    by  Philip  Murray  (Publication  No.  53.   16  p. 
1941.   100  for  $1.75;  500  for  $5.75).  i 

Keep   Wages    Free   for  a   Free    America    (Publication  No.  58.   12  p.  1941. 
100  for  $1.75;  500  for  $5.75).   The  CIO's  case  against  wage  freezing. 

Planning  for  Democratic   Defense    (Publication  No.  59.   16  p.  1941- 
100  for  $1.75;  500  for  $5.75).   Questions  and  answers  on  the  CIO  defense  nlaw 

Free    Labor  Means    Victory   —  Slave    Labor   Means   Defeat    (Publication  No.  f- 

8  p.  1941.   100  for  $1.00;  500  for  $4.50). 

Economic  Outlook  ($l  a  year),  a  monthly  survey  of  current  economic  fact 
from  labor's  point  of  view;  contains  material  relating  to  labor  and  industr) 
in  defense. 


COUNCIL  FOR  DEMOCRACY,  285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Defense    on   Mam   Street    (88  p.  1941.  25  cents)  is  a  guidebook  for  local] 
activities  for  defense  and  democracy,  which  gives  actual  case  histories 


concrete  plans  of  action.   It  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
..onal  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 

!  "Democracy  in  Action"  is  a  series  of  popular,  authoritative  pamphlets 
rital  problems  affecting  democracy  today.   The  object  of  this  series  is 
:.elp  Americans  to  understand  the  basic  issues  on  which  they  must  make 
rsions.   Each  pamphlet  is  approximately  40  to  50  pages  in  length  and  is 
Istrated,   Single  copies,  10  cents;  subscription  for  12  issues,  $1.   Those 
tished  to  date  are: 

I  No.  1  Freedom   of  Assembly  and   Anti-Democratic   Groups. 

'   No.  2  Community   Employment    Problems    Under  Defense. 

'  No.  3  The    Neqro   and  Defense. 

j  No.  4  Financing   Defense. 

Mo.  5  America's   Free   Schools. 

I  No.  6  The    Public   and  Strikes. 

rjicoming  pamphlets  are: 
I 
i 
Democracy   Advancing   Through   Crisis. 

Anti-Semitism. 

Censorship. 

The    Uniting  Americas . 

! 

|The  council  also  publishes  a  newsletter.  Action    (single  copies  -  IQ  cents; 
Dsiription  for  12  issues  -  $1)  which  tells  what  people  are  doing  for  national 
fese  by  making  democracy  work  in  their  own  communities.   Each  issue  contains 
acical  suggestions  on  organizing  and  carrying  out  local  pro-democratic  activi- 
ssjand  projects.   It  serves  as  a  periodical  supplement  to  Defense    on   Mam   Street 


UNIIL  OP  STATE  GOVERNMENTS,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Articles  on  defense  subjects  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  council's 
QtJLy  periodical.  State    Government    (35  cents  a  copy;  $2.50  a  year). 

jChe  1941-42  edition  of  the  biennial  reference  manual,  The    Book   of   the    States 
83,5.  1941.  $3.50)  contains  a  section  on  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
ti  lal  Defense  Commission  and  pertinent  information  on  the  personnel  and  set-up 
Site  a*d  local  defense  councils. 


m 


ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  INC.,  45  East  65th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ohilizxng   Civilian    America,    by  Harold  J.  Tobin  and  Percy  W.  Bidwell 
38  j-  1940.  $2.75).   A  study  of  how  the  United  States  can  use  its  resources 
't  |fficiently  in  war. 


United   States    in    World   Affairs,    1^40,    by  Whitney  H.  Shepardson  and 
William  0.  Scroggs  (400  p.  1941.  $3.50).   The  ninth  volume  in  the  series  0 
annual  surveys  of  the  role  played  by  the  United  States  in  international  afji 
The  current  volume  treats  of  such  topics  as  our  program  for  national  defenj; 
plans  for  safeguarding  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  totalitarian  aggressDc 
our  wartime  relations  with  Canada,  Latin  America,  and  the  Par  East;  the  ec- 
nomic  effects  of  total  war;  and  the  waning  of  American  neutrality  under  th 
impact  of  the  Axis  offensive.   Appendix  of  documentary  and  statistical  matri 
detailed  chronology  of  the  year's  events,  selected  bibliography. 

Dollars    in   Latin   America:      An   Old   Problem   in  a   New  Setting,  by  Willy 

Peuerlein  and  Elizabeth  Hannan  (106  p.  1941.  $1.50).   A  study  of  Latin  Ameic 

defaults  and  expropriations  and  of  new  ways  and  means  for  future  financial 
collaboration  as  an  important  factor  in  hemisphere  defense. 

New  Directions  in  Our  Trade  Policy,  by  William  Diebold,  Jr.  (178  p.  :n\ 
$2).  A  consideration  of  the  place  of  trade  policy  in  a  defense  economy  ai  ii 
post-war  reconstruction. 

Foreign  Affairs  ($5  a  year)  is  a  (juarterly  periodical  which  provides  xp 
opinion  on  the  problems  of  American  foreign  policy. 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS,  1013  Thirteenth  Street  NW. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  service  given  by  Editorial  Research  Reports  is  divided  into  thre  m 

1.  Weekly  research  report:  A  closely  knit,  comprehensive  report  ofiba 
20  pages,  printed  in  large,  clear  type.  Gives  a  vivid,  fast-moving,  compite, 
and  impartial  picture  of  a  current  subject  of  outstanding  general  interes  at 
importance . 

2.  Weekly  brief:  A  2-  or  3-page  summary  of  the  weekly  report.  Qivi  s 
quick  and  immediate  idea  of  its  scope,  content,  and  importance. 

3.  Index:   Makes  accessible  all  the  facts  contained  in  the  research 
reports,  thereby  making  them  of  permanent  value  for  reference. 

Among  the  many  Editorial  Research  Reports  dealing  with  defense  are: 

State-local    Finance    m   the    War   Emergency ,    by  Bryant  Putney  (August  :,  i 

Conservation   of  Strategic   Materials ,    by  Charles  E.  Noyes  (July  24,  3<i' 

Foreign   Control    of  American   Patents,    by  Buel  W.  Patch  (July  17,  194:. 

Export    Surpluses   and   Import    Needs    of   South    America,    by  Charles  E.  Nets 
(July  10,  1941 ). 

Atlantic    Islands   and  American  Defense,    by  Buel  W.  Patch  (June  27,  lil'" 

Sabotage,    by  Charles  E.  Noyes  (June  19,  1941).  ^ 

Revision   of   the    Draft   System,    by  Buel  W.  Patch  (June  11,  1941). 
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Economic    Defense    of   Latin    America,    by  Charles  E.  Noyes  (June  4,  1941). 

Prices,    Profits,    and    ¥a§e    Control,    by  Buel  W.  Patch  (August  25,  1941). 

subscription  price  given  on  application.   Individual  copies  of  Reports 
old  to  non- subscribers  at  $1  a  copy.   They  may  be  consulted,  however, 
ilarge  number  of  public  and  college  libraries. 


:TI0NAL  policies  commission,  1201  sixteenth  Street  NW. ,  Washington,  D.  C.-- 
DTted  by  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  American  Association  of 
jL  Administrators  "to  define  guiding  policies  for  American  education." 


Hucation   and    the    Defense    of   American   Democracy    (23  p.  July  1940.  10  cents), 
les  the  role  of  the  school  in  national  defense. 
I 

learning   the    Ways    of  Democracy    (486  p.  October  1940.  $1).   A  guide  for 
.i.lizing  and  reorganizing  the  teaching  of  citizenship. 

[eachm^   Materials    on    the    Defense    of   Democracy    (February  1941).   A  prac- 
ilworking  kit  for  teachers  and  administrators,  prepared  at  the  reg.uest  of 

^tional  Committee  on  Education  and  Defense.   The  kit  consists  of  six 
jHets,  priced  at  $1  per  set.   Single  copies  of  individual  pamphlets  will 
K  sold.   Prices  will  be  quoted  on  re^juest  for  large  tjuantity  orders  of 
L\dual  pamphlets  : 

Our  Democracy    (39  p.)   A  teaching  unit  dealing  with  (a)  the  meaning 
tjckground  of  democracy,  (b)  specific  ideas  of  a  free  people,  (c)  achieve- 
;s|of  our  democracy,  (d)  how  democracy  differs  from  authoritarianism, 
tisks  ahead  for  democracy.   Contains  teaching  suggestions,  outlines,  g[U0- 
is  and  references,  pupil  activities,  etc. 


1 


Hou    May    We    Defend   Democracy    (52  p. )   A  teaching  unit  dealing  with 
;cing  a  critical  period,  (b)  planning  for  military  and  naval  defense. 
Organizing  industrial  and  economic  resources,  and  (d)  mobilizing  the 
i  of  the  American  people.   Contains  teaching  suggestions,  outlines, 
iajions  and  references,  pupil  activities,  etc. 

Suggestions    for   Teaching  American   History    m    the    Present   Emergency 
p!)   An  "open  letter"  to  teachers  of  American  history  containing  a  series 
ipbific  suggestions  for  readjusting  American  history  courses  to  the  needs 
e^)hases  of  the  present  national  emergency. 

The    School:      an   Arsenal   for   Democracy    (12  p.)   Materials  for  the 
■y^s  of  democratic  procedures  and  practices  in  pupils'  own  schools.   For 
i?homerooms,  student  clubs,  or  assemblies. 


I 


Haul   You   Can   Strengthen   Democracy    (16  p.)   A  challenging  and  specific 
etter"  to  leaders  and  officers  of  student  clubs  and  student- government 
ations.   Presents  a  checklist  of  q,uestions  for  self- analysis ,  and 
ions  for  improving  the  democratic  efficiency  of  school  life. 


Documents    of  Democracy    (44  p.)   A  collection  of  statements,  from 
writings  and  from  the  great  documents  of  our  tradition,  on  the  meaning 
enjcracy  and  citizenship.   A  useful  source  book  for  schools  with  limited 
aif  facilities. 
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Single  copies  of  the  following  publications  are  free;  quantity  price 
on  req^uest: 

ffome   and   National    Defense    (2  p.  )   How  school  and  home  may  work  togei.ei 

The  Library  and  National  Defense  (4  p.)  A  list  of  publications  libilrJ 
can  make  available  as  aids  to  speakers,  writers,  and  students  of  the  presnl 
cri  sis. 

The  Newspaper  and  National  Defense  (3  p.)  How  school  and  newspapertai 
work  together  in  the  defense  program. 

Radio  and  National  Defense  (6  p.)  Sources  of  scripts  ready  for  brol- 
casting  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  democracy. 

Motion  Pictures  and  Defense  (6  p.)  Films  that  tell  the  story  of  Am-io 
democracy.   For  school  and  theater. 

America   and   Defense    {10  p.  )   Outline  of  a  typical  course  of  study  i 
current  problems. 

National    Defense    Needs,    by  J.  B.  Edmonson  (2  p.)   What  schools  shoul  J| 


Schools   and   National   Defense.      A  news  letter  frequently  issued  to 
information  on  what  schools  are  doing  in  the  defense  program. 


e:hi| 


FAMILY  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA,  122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  ^  I 

In  a  series  of  "Blue  Bulletins  on  Family  Welfare  and  National  Defere' 
(5  cents  a  copy;  50  cents  for  series  of  12),  the  first  seven  are: 

1.  Conscript  ion . 

2.  Relations   with    Red   Cross. 

3.  A    Summary. 

4.  Social    Vork   Cooperation. 

5.  Local    Coordinat  ion . 

6.  Selective    Service    Investigations . 

7.  Treatment    of   Personal    Problems   of  Selective    Service    Registrant' 
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The  F.W.A.A.  publishes  two  periodicals:  The    Family    (25  cents  a  co" 
$2  a  year  after  October  1,  1941)  and  Highlights ,    the  official  publicatii 
the  Association  (15  cents  a  copy;  $1  a  year).   Both  of  these  periodica' 
publisher'  articles  describing  the  activities  of  member  agencies  in  rela'^ 
to  national  defense  or  family  problems  arising  in  connection  with  defen-j.^ 
developments. 


i;AL  COUNCIL  OP  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA,  INC,  297  Fourth  Avenue, 
;ork,  N.  Y. 

Information    Service    (5  cents  a  copy;  $2  a  year)  is  published  weekly  by 
lepartment  of  Research  and  Education.   Among  the  issues  dealing  with  sub- 
t  related  to  defense  are: 

1941   June  14  The   Negro   and   America' s   Defense. 

May  10  Can  Inflation    Be    Prevented? 

May  3  The    Labor   Front. 

Apr.  19  Labor   Standards   and   National   Defense. 

Mar.  15  Conscientious  Objectors    Today. 

Mar.  8  Economic s    of  Defense. 

Feb.  22  The    Church    and    the    Farm   Situation. 

\g40     Nov.  30  The    Proposal    That   Food   Be   Admitted   to    Conquered   Countries . 

■      Oct.  26  Theological    Students    and    the    Draft. 

I 

June  15  The    Churches    and   Conscientious   Objectors. 
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May  18   America    and    the    War. 

eJiN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  Midston  House,  22  East  38th  Street,  New  York, 

M 

\merica  Rearms:      The    Citizen's   Guide    to   National   Defense,    by  William  T. 
n^(Headline  Books,  No.  28.  64  p.  January  1941.  25  cents)  gives  a  realistic 
tije  of  the  military  needs  of  the  United  States,  the  immediate  goals  of  the 
idal  defense  program,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  reaching 
segoals.   Available  also  at  25  cents  is  a  study  packet  based  on  America 

It  contains  outlines  for  discussion  meetings,  materials  for  study,  etc. 


I' 
ni. 


hree  pamphlets  dealing  with  important  phases  of  America's  present  foreign 
iq  are  Challenge    to    the    Americas,    by  John  I.  B.  McCulloch  (Headline  Books, 

t64  p.  1940.  25  cents).  Look    at    Latin   America,    by  Joan  Raushenbush  (Head- 
oks,  No.  27.  64  p.  1940.  25  cents),  and  America's    Choice    Today,    by 
lin  T.  Stone  (World  Affairs  Pamphlets,  No.  9.  47  p.  1940.  25  cents). 


th 
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de 


oreign   Policy    Reports    (25  cents  a  copy;  $5  a  year)  are  published  twice  a 
Among  those  dealing  with  national  defense  are: 

ifense   Economy    of   the    United   States:      Problems    of  Mobilization ,    by 
le  Wilde  and  George  Monson  (8  p.  November  1,  1940). 

'■fense   Economy    of   the    United   States:      An   Inventory    of  Raw  Materials , 
^.  de  Wilde  and  George  Monson  (12  p.  November  15,  1940). 

fense   Economy    of   the    United   States:      Industrial    Capacity,    by  J.  C.  de 
ind  George  Monson  (20  p.  February  15.  1941). 


Defense   Economy    of   the    United   States:      Labor,    Transportation,    and  Pour, 
by  J.  C.  de  Wilde  and  George  Monson  (16  p.  July  1,  1941). 

United    States    Army    in    Transition ,    by  David  H.  Popper  (16  p.  December 
1940). 

Economic    Defense    of    the    Americas,    by  Howard  J.  Trueblood  (12  p.  Augu;;  i 
1940). 

U.    S.    Strategic    Bases    in    the    Atlantic ,    by  A.  Handle  Elliott  (12  p. 
January  15,  1941) . 

U.    S.    Defense    Outposts    in    the    Pacific,    by  A.  Handle  Elliott  (12  p. 
March  15,  1941). 

America ' s    Naval    Preparedness ,    by  David  H.  Popper  (12  p.  April  1,  194  . 

Policies    and    Problems    of   the    U.    S.    Navy,    by  David  H.  Popper  (12  p. 
May  1,  1941). 

Oil    and    the    ^ar,    by  L.  E.  Frechtling  (12  p.  June  1,  1941). 

Defense   Economy    of   the    United   States:      Transportation   and   Power,    by 
de  Wilde  (11  p.  July  1,  1941). 

Pan    American    News    (15  cents  a  copy;  $3  a  year)  is  a  bi-weekly,  mimeo 
graphed  information  service  published  by  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  FoTign 
Policy  Association  (1200  National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C).   It':oD. 
tains  material  on  hemisphere  defense. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  SECTION,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Outline    of   Industrial    Relations    Policies    m   Defense    Industries    (47  p^-- 
1940.  75  cents). 

Industrial    Relations   Digests,     a  series  of  six  concise  summaries  of  cr- 
rent  practice  prepared  for  use  in  companies  facing  rapid  expansion  due  to 
defense  orders.   (20  cents  each;  six  for  $1). 

Problems    and   Policies    m   Industrial    Relations    m    a    War  Economy:      a 
Selected   Annotated   Bibliography    (30  p.  May  1940.  25  cents);  Supplement   (  1  p- 
November  1940.  10  cents);  Second    Supplement    (14  p.  March  1941.   10  cents) 

Hours    Administration    as    Influenced    by    the    Defense    Program    (32  p.  194' 
$1). 


INSTITUTE  FOR  CONSUMER  EDUCATION,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

The    Consumer   and   Defense,     edited  by  Prances  Hall  (157  p.  1940.  75  ceis) 
is  a  collection  of  articles  brought  together  to  help  the  reader  to  undersW 
both  the  immediate  and  long-term  significance  of  the  establishment* of  the 
Consumer  Division  of  the  Defense  Commission  (now  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration ) . 


The  Institute  for  Consumer  Education  also  prepared  the  pamphlet  Defense 
id   the    Consumer    (32  p.  April  1941.  10  cents)  published  by  the  Public  Affairs 
Dmmittee . 

The  monthly  news  letter,  Consumer  Education    (25  cents  a  year)  contains 
rticles  on  the  defense  program. 


^STITUTE  FOR  PROPAGANDA  ANALYSIS,  INC.,  211  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Propaganda  Analysis ,    a  monthly  bulletin  which  analyzes  and  discusses  cur- 
;nt  propaganda.   Subscriber-members  obtain  bulletins  as  they  are  published, 
'lese  members  pay  $2  a  year  dues.   Separate  issues  of  the  bulletin  are  available 
i,  15  cents  each  in  quantities  of  less  than  10;  10  to  100  copies  at  12  cents  eac 
j)0  to  500  copies  at  10  cents  each;  500  and  over  at  9  cents  each. 
I 

Group   Leader's    Guide    to    Propaganda   Analysis    (240  p.  1938.  $1.50). 

:    The    Fine    Art    of   Propaganda    (140  p.  illus.  1939)  is  given  as  a  premium  with 

riw  subscriptions. 
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Decide-for-Yourself   Packets    are  issued  monthly.   Each  packet  contains 
fpresentative  pamphlets,  leaflets,  news  releases,  and  posters  prepared  by  the 
c'ief  interest  groups  involved  in  outstanding  national  issues.   Individual 
pckets  are  $1  each.   One  year's  subscriber-membership  with  packets  is  $10. 
lis  service  was  developed  in  response  to  the  requests  of  many  subscriber- 
irmbers  for  materials  that  would  enable  them  to  inspect  the  actual  literature 
c  the  day's  struggles. 


ESTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  OP  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  90  Trinity  Place, 
Nw  York,  N.  Y. 

The  following  bulletins  are  available  at  50  cents  per  copy: 

107.  The   European    War  and    the    Gold    Problem    (19  p.  November  1939). 

I   108.  The   European    War  and   Trade    of   the    United   States    With   Latin 
Ai'.rica    (25  p.  January  1940). 

L   113.  Effect    of   the    European    War   on    the    Argentine   Economy    (28  p. 
Jbuary  194 1 ) . 

t   114.  The    Danger   of   Inflation    m    the    United   States    and    Wartime    Price 
Chtrol    m    Germany    and   Great    Britain    (22  p.  March  1941). 
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116.  Some   Aspects    of  British    War  Economy    (32  p.  July  1941). 


IfSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION,  261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1  Mobi  Lizing  Police   for  Emergency    Duties,    by  Bruce  Smith.   (19  p.  1940. 
Distributed  by  Prank  Bane,  Director,  Division  of  State  and  Local  Coopera- 
't^ln,  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington, 
DJC.) 


INSTITUTE  CP  Z:i7.   AERONAUTICAL  SCIENCES,  IKC.  ,  it05  RCA  Building  We^t,  30 
P-cckefeller  Pl-^i,  New  Yr-rk ,    N.  Y. 

Jcurnal    of   f ''<?  Aernnvi-it  ical    Sciences     ,nonthly.  Si  a  ccr.v.  £10  i  .. 
is  dividpd  into  two  sections: 

Section  1. — A  technical  section  containing  scientific  papers  on  new 
research  in  the  sciences  and  technologies  related  to  aeronautics  and  news 
institute  activities  and  members. 


Section  2. — The  Aeronautical    Review,     which  publishes  reviews  of  all 
aeronautical  books,  digests  of  all  aeronautical  magazine  articles  (foreign 
included),  digests  of  aviation  house  organs,  news  from  the  aviation  indust', 
a  chronology  of  events  in  aviation,  and  bibliographies  in  special  fields 
related  to  aeronautics.   It  provides  a  convenient  digest  of  the  vast  amoun 
of  material  now  published  on  aeronautics  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  busy 
aeronautical  specialist  or  student  who  wishes  to  choose  the  material  of 
special  interest  for  further  study. 

(The  Aeronautical    Review    is  also  published  in  an  edition  separate  frc 
the  technical  section  of  the  Journal    of   the    Aeronautical    Sciences    and  is  sld 
at  25  cents  a  copy  and  $2.50  a  year). 

The  Bibliography    of   Aeronautics    in  50  parts,  compiled  and  published  j 
mimeographed  book  form  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  was  distribute 
by  the  institute.   Most  of  these  parts  are  no  longer  available  for  distri- 
bution, but  may  be  consulted  in  libraries  to  which  they  were  originally 
supplied.   The  issues  remaining  in  stock  will  be  distributed  only  to  orgai- 
zations  to  which  their  usefulness  is  made  apparent  in  the  request  fc-  sue' 
bibliographies  by  a  statement  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  will  be  used 
The  bibliographies  are  kept  up  to  date  by  addenda  in  the  Review. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHIEFS  OP  POLICE,  919  F  Street  NW.  ,  Washingti, 
D.  C. 

The    Police    Chiefs'    News    Letter    (monthly.  $1.75  a  year)  contains  arti.lJJ ,. 
relating  to  police  procedures  and  participation  in  national  defense. 

I 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FIRE  CHIEFS,  24  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 

Major   Disaster   Emergency  Plan     (49  p.  illus.  July  1940.  15  cents), 
comprehensive  plan  covering  operations  under  all  defense  emergency  condi "ss 
which  can  be  adapted  to  civil  defense  in  time  of  war. 

Disaster  and  Var  Emergency  Planning  (Educational  Bulletin  No.  2.  31'' 
illus.  September  1940.  15  cents).  Outline  of  a  pl:;n  for  the  defense  of  '" 
York  City. 

Work    of   the    Fire    Service    During   and   Following   Air  Raids,    by  Fred  Sh' 
(Educational  Bulletin  No.  3.  14  p.  October  1940.  15  cents).   Discussion 
responsibility  and  problems  of  local  fire  departments  in  the  event  of  ai 
raids. 
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Reparation   for    War   Emergencies :      Protect  ion    of   Lumber   and    Wood   Products 
t\     by  William  Fitzgerald  (Educational  Bulletin  No.  4.  11  p.  November  1940. 


;is). 
,re  of  Hi^h   Explosives   and   Incendiaries    m    War   and   Sabotage    (15  cents). 

SpiONAL  CITY  "MANAGERS '  ASSOCIATION,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

i.blic    Management     ($4  a  year),  the  official  monthly  journal  of  the 
jjition,  devotes  two  or  three  pages  each  month  to  national  defense  news 
:|ng  local  government. 

i|e  Municipal  Year  Book  1Q41  (622  p.  $5  post  paid)  contains  statistics 
licipalities  in  the  United  States,  which  will  be  helpful  in  any  large- 
•rivil  defense  planning, 

I 
II.TIONAL  LABOR  OFFICE,  Washington  Branch,  734  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 


uiies    in    War   Economics     (Series  B,  No.  33.  199  p.  1941.  $1).   Six 

jIs  on  economic  organization  for  war,  financing  the  war,  wages  in  war- 

[ontrol  of  food  prices,  housing  policy  and  war  economy,  and  the  effect 
lion   the  relative  importance  of  producing  centers. 


e  Labour   Situation    in    Great    Britain    (Series  B,  No.  34.  56  p.  1941. 

s).   A  general  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  Great  Britain  adapted  its 
litrative  machinery  and  its  labor  and  social  policies  and  practices  to 
leds  of  total  war, 
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e   Compensation    of    War    Victims     (Series  E,  No.  6.  92  p.  1941.  50  cents). 
s  in  part  of  a  comparative  account  of  the  essential  features  of  compen- 
for  war  victims  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  conflict,  and  in  part 
sries  of  four  monographs  analysing  the  systems  in  force  in  France,  Ger- 
reat  Britain,  and  Italy. 


Lhor  Supply   and    National    Defense     (Series  C,  No.  23.  245  p.  1941.  $1). 
s  the  problems  of  labor  supply  raised  by  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  de- 
program of  national  defense,  and  describes  national  policies  referring 
y  to  the  regulation,  distribution,  and  mobilization  of  labor  supply. 


JNIIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION,  See     INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  OFFICE 


5H OCCUPATIONAL  COUNCIL,  1841  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


re 


'■ational   Training  .Fac  i  lit  les    Under   the    National    Defense    Program    (39   p. 
r   1940.    free  ). 


Ta   monthly  Bulletin    of   the    council    frequently   deals    with    subjects    which 
ited   directly   or    indirectly   to   defense.      Both    the   Bulletin    and    the 
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pamphlet  can  be  secured  free  of  char(ie  by  individuals,  libraries,  and  orgii 
tions  interested  in  vocational  problems. 


LABOR  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION,  Room  634,  80  East  11th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 

The  association  issues  three  monthly  mimeographed  bulletins  which  ca-y 
articles  on  labor  in  defense:  Economic    Notes,    Labor    Notes,     and  Railroad   ,.(( 
(5  cents  a  copy;  65  cents  a  year  each).  The    Labor   Fact    Book,     v.  5  (224  p 
1941.  $2)  also  contains  material  on  defense. 


MUNICIPAL  FINANCE  OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA, 
1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  August  1941  issue  of  the  association's  quarterly  journal,  Hunici\i' 
Finance     (50  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  a  year)  was  devoted  entirely  to  articles 
dealing  with  municipal  finance  and  its  relation  to  national  defense. 

The  association  also  issues  a  4-page  News  Letter  ($5  a  year)  twice  c 
month  to  all  its  members.  It  frequently  contains  news  notes  dealing  with' 
national  defense. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  COST  ACCOUNTANTS,  385  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  M. 

The  A'.  A.    C.    A.    Bulletin     (semimonthly.  $10  a  year,  75  cents  a  copy  1 
nonmembers )  frequently  publishes  articles  on  defense  contracts.       i 

The  1940  A'.  A.    C.    A.     Yearbook     ($3  to  nonmembers)  contained  the  text  f 
a  round  table  discussion  on  "Government  and  '^.'ar  Orders"  and  an  article, 
"Problems  Raised  by  Government  and  War  Orders,"  by  Donald  M.  Russell. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  HOUSING  OFFICIALS,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicagi  I 

Defense    Housing   Digest:      A   Summary    of   Laws,    Regulations    and   ffesuitsjj 
(91  p.  1940.  $1.  Kept  up-to-date  by  addenda). 

Housing  m  the  Nat lonal  Defense  Program  (4  p.  1940;  one  copy  free  t 
NAHO  members  upon  request,  and  also  to  nonmembers  at  the  discretion  of  t 
association ) . 

NAHO  Mews  is  an  8-page  news  letter  published  about  12  times  a  year, 
which  covers  legislation,  court  decisions,  tested  procedures,  research  fil- 
ings, etc.  It  is  available  only  as  part  of  NAHO  memberships  or  by  purch^f 
of  individual  copies  at  20  cents  each.  1^ 

The  1941  Housing    Yearbook     (free  to  members;  $3  to  others)  will  contra, 
resumes  of  the  defense  housing  activities  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 


I 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS,  14  West  49th  Street,  New  York,  N.i''. 
The  following  publications  are  free  unless  price  is  stated: 
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an    We    Avoid    Another    Post-War   Depression"}    by  Malcolm  Muir  (12  p. 
er  1940). 


mployment    Re  lat  ions    and    Preparedness    Product  ion    Problems .     by  Wesley 
r le  (12  p.  December  1940  1. 

inancm^   Our   Defense    Program,    by  John  W.  Hanes  (14  p.  December  1940). 

\overnment    Finance     (20  p.  December  1940.  Single  copies  free;  quanti- 
t  the  rate  of  $4  per  100). 

\uiaan   Relations    and    National    Defense,    by  A.  W.  Hawkes  (13  p.  January 
) 

ndustry    Meets    the    Challenge    of   National    Defense,    by  William  S.  Knudsen 
pi  December  1940  ) . 

'idustry   Responds ,     by  W.  p.  Witherow  ( March"  1941 ) . 
I 

\iternal    Pros  per  it  y    Essent  lal    for   External    Defense,     by  Philip  D.  Reed 
pi  December  1940). 


\itional    Defense    and    the    Economic    Outlook:       a  panel  discussion  (30  p. 
;r  1940.   Single  copies  free;  quantities  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  100). 

dctical    Steps    to    Defense    Spe-ed-Up ,    by  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.  (December 


\rate^ic    Raw    Materials     (86  p.  April  1941.  Single  copies  free;  quanti- 
the  rate  of  $15  per  100). 


jr  Control    of   Labor    ( n  p.  June  1940). 


OliL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  John  Street,  Mew  York,  N.  Y. 

I 

1"ie  board  publishes  pamphlets  on  fire  prevention  standards  and  fire  extin- 
ig  apparatus  (list  on  request).   The  board  also  issue?  reports  on  cities 
than  25,000  population,  making  recommendations  for  improvements  in  the 
■fenses  of  the  city. 


01  L  BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH,  INC.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Crtain  of  the  national  bureau's  studies  are  related  directly  to  the 
or  1  defense  program.   These  studies  are: 


)  Special    Study    of    Defense    Financing .       This  study  is  being  inaugurated 
ried  forward  under  the  auspices  of  the  national  bureau's  conference  on 
h  in  fiscal  policy.   It  is  expected  that  preliminary  findings  will  be 
le  by  the  end  of  1941- 

)  Price    Problems    in    a    Defense    Economy.       A  volume  of  16  essays  prepared 
he  auspices  of  the  committee  on  business  price  policies  of  the  national 
3  conference  on  price  research.   The  committee  on  business  price 
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policies  during  the  past  12  months  has  devoted  its  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  price  problems  in  a  defense  economy.   The  results  of  the  committ;' 
efforts  are  now  in  manuscript  and  will  be  issued  presently  as  a  publicatio 
of  the  national  bureau. 

(c)  Government    Price    Fixing   and   Rat  i  omn^    m   Austria   During   the    War  o 
igi4-i8,     by  Victor  Heller.   A  special  report  by  Dr.  Heller  for  the  conferece 
on  price  research.   The  report  has  been  prepared  to  provide  the  Price  Stab- 
lization  Division  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  on  National  Deen 
with  information  as  to  the  techniques  as  well  as  results  of  the  control  of 
prices  in  Austria  during  the  first  World  War. 

(d)  Defense    and    Income.       The  conference  on  research  in  national  incor 
and  wealth  is  devoting  attention  to  the  general  subject  of  defense  and  incne 
Five  papers  are  being  prepared  by  members  of  the  conference  dealing  with 
different  phases  of  this  general  topic.   These  papers  are: 

Resources   Availab  le    to   the    United   States    for   Defense. 

The    Defense    Program    as    a    Factor    in    the    Size    Distribut  ion    of   Incoe. 

The    Significance    of    Internat lonal    Transact i ons    in    the    National 
Income. 

Financ  lal    Problems    of    Defense. 

How  Nations    Procure    Their   Means    of   Defense    or    War:      German,    Brtish 
Canadian ,    and   Japanese    Experience . 

Published  materials  on  defense  growing  out  of  the  activities  listed  i\0% 
will  be  available  in  the  near  future. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  DEFENSE,  See    AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATION 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSING  EMERGENCY,  INC.,  6  East  45th  Street,  Ne 
York,  N.  Y. 

Rec  ommendat ions    of   the    Nat  i  onal    Committee    on    the    Housing    Emergency.     ' 
Program   for   Action    on    Housing    for    Defense    Workers    and    Families    of    Low   Inc 
(12  p.  mimeo.  free). 

Also  available  for  free  distribution  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  are 
copies  of  speeches  on  defense  housing  problems  delivered  at  the  Committe" 
"National  Housing  Inventory",  June  11  and  12,  1941,  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rose- 
William  S.  Knudsen,  C.  P.  Palmer,  Stewart  McDonald,  James  Twohy,  Cornell' 
D.  Scully,  Coleman  Woodbury,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  John  Green,  and  Boris  Shi: 


N.'IONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
01  AMERICA,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

A   Letter   from   Home,     by  James  L.  Ellinwood  (16  p.  1941.  10  cents). 
"I'itten  for  every  man  in  every  branch  of  the  Service." 

Citizenship    Training   Manual     (32  p.  July  1941.  free). 

Army   and    Navy    Y.    M.    C-.    A.     Handbook    (106  p.  1941).   A  guide  for  Y.  M.  C,  A, 
wckers  in  the  U.  S.  0.  progranj,  outlining  principles  to  be  followed  and 
g;ing  helpful  information  on  educational  and  social  activities,  guidance, 
wigious  activities,  recreation,  etc. 

Youth   First:      Plans    for   Defense    and   Reconstruct  ion ,    by  Goodwin  B. 
WESon  (1941.  Tentative  price:  $1.50). 


us 


The    Service    Son^   Book.       A    revision    in    process    of   a   hymnal    extensively 
d    in   World    War    I    for    associations    at    work    among    Service    men. 


The    Service    Book    of   Scripture    and    Prayer,     by   Lewis    Gaston    Leary    (64    p. 
1£1.    50   cents).       "Compiled    for    the    men    and   women    in   their    country's    service. 

The   Y.    M.    C.    A.    has    also    published    a   series    of   six    "releases"    or  study 
gu'des   under   the    general   heading    "Citizenship    and    Public    Affairs."      They   are 
avilable    at   $1    for    12   copies.       Those    relating    to   defense    are: 


No.    2.    Conscription    ...     the    American     Way?    (8   p.    August    1940). 

No.    4.    The    Plain   Man    Looks    at    National   Defense    (8  p.    November    1940). 

No.    6.    Defending   Democracy    m    the    Home    Community    (8   p.    January   1941). 


NAIIONAL  ECONOMIC   AND   SOCIAL    PLANNING    ASSOCIATION,    See    NATIONAL   PLANNING 
AS'OCIATION 


NATIONAL  ECONOMY   LEAGUE,     280   Madison   Avenue,    New  York,    N.    Y. 

A   series    of   pamphlets    on    financial    problems    related    to   national    defense: 
Defense    Dollars,     by   Willard    D.    Arant    (22    p.    1940). 
Taxing   Excess    Profits,    by   Willard   D.    Arant    (14    p.    1940). 
Defense    Planning:      A   National    Need,    by  Willard   D.    Arant    (34    p.    1940). 
I     Indefensible    Spending,    by   Willard   D.    Arant    (32    p.    1940). 
%■     j     Financing  the    Defense    Program,     by   Harley   L.    Lutz    (22    p.    1941). 
I    VPA   or  Defense^    (9   p.    1941). 


The  League  also  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin,  The    Vatch    Do^,     which 
contains  articles  on  defense  and  non-defense  expenditures  and  taxes. 

All  publications  are  free. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  See    EDUCATIONAL  POLHt 
COMMISSION 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIBERTIES,  1400  L  Street  NW.  ,  Wasl 
ington,  D.  C. 

Civil    Liberties    and    the    Anti-Axis    tiar    (4  p.  January  1942.  free).   E: 
plains  what  civil  rights  organizations  can  do  to  aid  the  war  effort. 

Speed  the  Victory!  (16  p.  January  1942.  5  cents).  Gives  reasons  wh 
victory  over  the  Axis  is  essential  to  preservation  and  extension  of  civi 
rights. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  INC.,  : 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Federation  has  recently  published  a  program  book,  Strengthen 
Democracy   for   Defense     (50  cents)  and  a  program  kit  on  the  same  subject 
($2.75).   The  kit  contains  33  pamphlets  issued  by  various  publishers. 

Independent    Women,     a  monthly  magazine  ($1.50  a  year)  frequently  coe^ 
articles  on  defense. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION,  60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston,  Ma. 

The  association  publishes  standards  for  fire  protection,  special  re^rj 
on  fire  hazards  and  fire  protection  equipment,  suggested  laws,  referencf 
books  on  fire  protection,  popular  educational  pamphlets,  fire  reports,  :i 
posters.   Publications  directly  related  to  national  defense  are: 

Fire  Defense  (219  p.  illus.  1941.  $1.50).  "A  compilation  of  avaiLle 
material  on  air-set  fires,  bombs  and  sabotage,  civilian  defense,  fire  f  •"■ 
ing,  and  the  safeguarding  of  industrial  production  for  defense." 

Fire    Defense    Programs     (11  p.  May  1941.  10  cents).   Suggestions  for'tJ' 
and  local  defense  councils  to  help  them  in  establishing  a  well  coordina^o 
fire  defense  system. 

Arson    m    Times    of    Var,     by  Richard  C.  Steinmetz  (12  p.  1940.  15  cenil- 
Motives  and  methods  of  arsonists  and  directions  for  combatting  them. 

Facts  About  Fire  (16  p.  1941.  5  cents).  Material  for  programs  for'^i" 
Prevention  Week,  including  the  relation  of  fire  defense  to  national  defi'*' 


I, 
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:IUAL  HIGHWAY  USERS  CONFERENCE,  9^8  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 

C 

'he  conference  has  published  a  pamphlet,  Our   Highways    and    the    Nation's 

'tie    (16  p.  illus.  1940.  free)  which  deals  with  the  importance  of  highways 

mf.ional  defense  and  the  necessity  for  uniform  motor-vehicle  and  highway 

rs  in  developing  an  adequate  system  of  roads. 

I 
I 

I'he    following    leaflets    are    also    available: 

■    I'Ae    Passenger   Automobile    m   Defense    Production. 

efense    Requires    Alt    Transportation. 

ifhway   Transportation    Indispensable    in   Defense. 

oust   Committee    Calls   Highway   Transport    Imperative . 

asless   Sundays    and   Highway    Upkeep. 

he  bulletin.    Information   Service,    frequently  carries   news   relating   to 
hwlys   and  national   defense. 

■fCJAL   INDUSTRIAL   CONFERENCE   BOARD,     INC.,    247   Park   Avenue,    New   York,    N.    Y. 

he  publications    of   the    conference    board    are    issued    primarily    for   the 
ation  of  the    subscribing    associates,    and    are   not    for    general    sale    or 
oution.      An   exception    is    made    of   certain   publications,    including    the 
9   studies    which    are   made    available  to   schools,    colleges,    and    Government 
3s    at   prices    furnished    upon    request. 

nong   the    publications    relating    to   defense    are:       "Studies    in   the  Eco- 
!  of  National   Defense": 

L.      Raw  Materials   for   National   Defense    (The   Conference  Board   Economic 
Record,    July    10.    1940). 

?.     Skilled   Labor:      A   Vital    Link    m   the    Defense    Program    (The   Conference 
Board   Economic   Record,    July    10,    1940). 

|).      Germany's    Economic    Mobilization   for    War    (The    Conference    Board   Eco- 
:         nomic   Record,    July   24,    1940). 

jl.      The    French    War   Economy    (The   Conference  Board   Economic  Record,    July 
I         24,    1940). 

}i.  Consumption,    Savings,    and    Defense    Financing    (8   p.    September   5,    1940). 

.  Fiscal    Possibilities    for   National    Defense    (8   p.    September   21,    1940). 

'.  Manufacturing  Resources    for   Defense    (8  p.    October   3,    1940). 

I.  Labor  Policy   and   Defense    Production    (10  p.    October   23,    1940). 


ilc 
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9.      Excess-Profits    Taxation    and    Defense     (12    p.     November    2,    1940). 
10.      Organized    Labor   and    Defense    Product  ion    (11    p.    December    21,    1940 
"Studies    in   Personnel   Policy" : 

24.      Employment    of  Aliens    and   Plant    Protection    (15    p.    September   1940 

26-      Quick-Training    Procedures     (40   p.    October    1940). 

28.      Deferment    Under   the    Se  lectxve    Service    Act    (24   p.    December    1940) 

34.  Vacation   Policy   and    National    Defense    (19   p.    1941). 

35.  Shift    Operation    Under   Defense    Conditions    ( il   p.   May    1941). 
"Conference   Board   Reports": 

Problems    of   Industrial    Mobilization    (20   p.    January   16,    1941). 
Le^al   Aspects    of   Mob ilizat ion   for   Defense    (28  p.    January   31,    19L1 
The    Wartime    Outlook    for    Agriculture     (28   p.    March   4,    1941). 
Foreign   Trade    and   Hemisphere    Unity    (43   p.    May   1941). 


191).. 


A  catalog  listing  publications  and  a  description  of  the  board's  compjt^ 
services  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


I 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MUNICIPAL  LAW  OFFICERS,  730  Jackson  Place  NW. ,  Wasf 
ington,  D.  C. 

Emergency   Rent    Control    and    the    National    Defense    Program    (Report  No.  0. 
March  1940.  $1). 

National   Defense    and    Munic ipal    Legal    Problems    (Report  No.  71.  April 
1940.  $2). 

Munic  ipalit les    and    the    Law    in    Action,     3940,  edited  by  Charles  S.  Rh  e 
and  John  A.  Mclntire  (400  p.  1941.  $5)  contains  a  section  on  national  de  ns' 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS,  726  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The    Battle    of    Production     (8  p.  and  chart.  1941.  10  cents  a  copy,  $7'" 
100  copies.)   Deals  with  the  size  and  organization  of  the  defense  progra 
defense  production,  community  problems,  paying  for  defense,  demobilizatin * 
defense  production.   Glossary  and  references. 


i 


Defense    Housing    (6  p.  mimeo.  1941.  5  cents).   Gives  salient  feature 
of  the  defense  housing  program,  together  with  description  of  agencies  af!' 
eind  the  appropriations  made. 
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(he    ABC   of   the    USA    (15  p.  1939.  10  cents  a  copy,  $7  per  100  copies).   A 
if,  of  miniature  essays  on  democracy. 

'ooperation   with    Latin    America    (4  p.  1940.  10  cents).  Discussion  outline 
eoon  the  Foreign  Policy  Association's  pamphlet.  Look    at    Latin    America; 
lies  a  digest  of  Government  agencies  in  the  field  of  inter-American 
aions. 

reedom   or  Fascism    (56  p.  illus.  1940.  25  cents  a  copy;  quantity  dis- 
in-tj).   "A  dramatic  comparison  of  life  under  the  democratic  and  totalitarian 
tes  as  a  means  of  developing  our  understanding  of  the  democracy  that  we 
tjefend."   (Published  for  the  Connecticut  League  of  Women  Voters  by  Yale 
v^sity  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.   Order  from  Yale  University  Press). 


Utional    Mews    Letter    ($i  a  year).   A  bimonthly  news  service  reporting 


ijterpreting  national  events  related  to  the  league  program.   The  subject 
mot  issues  is  closely  related  to  national  defense. 


lOjAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  299  Broadway,  New  York,  M.  Y. 

'mt    Control    m    War   and    Peace,     by  Edith  Berger  Drellich  and  Andree  Emery 
4  |.  1939.  50  cents).   Reviews  the  experiences  of  the  first  World  War  and 
ar  periods  and  makes  recommendations  for  the  present  emergency. 

ical    Progress    in    Labor    Peace     (1941.  35  cents).   Three  articles  reprinted 
jn  he  national    Municttal    Review   discussing  services  offered  by  cities  for 
ia'Lon  in  labor  disputes. 


16  National    Municipal    Review    (50  cents  a  copy;  $5  a  year),  the  official 
/  publication  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  frequently  publishes 
Lais  and  articles  on  defense  problems  related  to  municipal  government, 
h  issue  contains  a  department  entitled  "National  Defense  and  the 


If^KL  NEGRO  CONGRESS,  717  Florida  Avenue  NW.  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

jje  Heqro    People    Will    Defend    America    (23  p.  1941.  3  cents  each)  considers 
p9't  to  be  played  by  Negroes  in  helping  to  win  the  war  against  the  Axis 


-.rough  a  news  release  which  goes  out  each  week  to  450  newspapers, 
IvJuals,  and  organizations,  the  congress  is  carrying  forward  a  program 
inllgrating  Negro  citizens  into  the  national  defense  program.   These 
s  nleases  will  be  sent  free  to  any  person  or  group  desiring  them.   The 
;,|ras  is  also  preparing  material  for  several  pamphlets  and  bulletins 
Liij  what  Negro  citizens  can  do  to  enlarge  their  participation  in  the 
lorjl  defense  effort. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING,  INC.,  1790  Broadway,  New  o 
N.  Y. 

Public  Health  Nursing  (monthly.  $2  to  members,  $3  to  non-members)  tl 
official  organ  of  the  N.  0.  P.  H.  N.,  frequently  prints  information  about 
national  defense  developments  of  interest  to  public  health  nurses. 


NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION,  1721  Eye  Street  NW. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Agricultural  Problems  m  ^ar  and  Peace  (55  p.  June  1940.  25  ;e] 
A  group  study  discussing  long-term  agricultural  trends  with  special  regariiti 
decline  in  United  States  exports  and  efforts  to  meet  the  problem;  Sectionil 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  war  on  United  States  agriculture  id 
takes  up  the  questions  of  foreign  trade,  imports,  reasons  for  failure  of  ir 
boom,  possible  measures  to  benefit  exporters,  trend  of  international  trad,  ( 

The  United  States  and  Canada:  Economic  Cooperation  for  Defense  (29  ^  : 
September  1940.  25  cents)  reviews  Canadian  economy  in  its  relation  to  thejnl 
States  and  serves  as  the  basis  for  suggestions  as  to  increased  economic  cop« 
tion  of  the  two  countries  for  efficient  mutual  defense. 

Public  Policy  Digest  (10  times  a  year.  25  cents  a  copy).  Designed  pi- 
marily  as  a  working  tool  and  timesaver  for  individuals  who  are  finding  iHni 
creasingly  difficult  to  follow  the  mass  of  materials  issuing  from  widely  iat 
tered  sources.  Reviews  current  reports  and  activities  of  Government  and  ri'' 
agencies,  including  current  publications  on  defense  and  post-war  adjustmet. 

"Planning  Pamphlets"  (25  cents  a  copy),  present  the  findings  of  the  3t!i 
Planning  Association's  study  groups  and  other  special  reports  on  problem.- 
public  affairs.   A  minimum  of  10  pamphlets  is  being  published  each  year, 
those  issued  so  far,  the  following  deal  with  defense: 

No.  2.  'iiar   and    Our   Latin   American    Trade    Policy    (31  p.  May  1939.  Suj -, 
exhausted ) . 

No.  3.  A    Plan   for   Britain    (56  p.  February  1941). 

No.  4.  Germany  '  s    Challenge    to   America' s    Defense    (40  p.  April  1941) 

No.  5.  Defense    Planning   and   Labor   Policy    (24  p.  May  1941). 

The  association's  annual  membership  fee  of  $5  includes  a  year's  sub'!"*? 
tion  to  Public    Policy   Digest    and  the  ".-"'lanning  Pamphlets". 


NATIONAL  POLICY  COMMITTEE,  National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Policy  Committee  publishes  a  series  of  memoranda,  "cros 
section.-  of  responsible  opinion."   Memoranda  relating  to  defense  are: 

No.  7.  The    Purpose    of   the   Armed   Forces    (22  p.  1939.  50  cents). 

No.  9.  Steps    Toward    a   Durable    Peace    (50  cents). 
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No.  11.  implications   to    the    United   States   of  a  German    Victory    (45  p. 
i4(  50  cents). 

No.  12.  Dynamics   of  CiviL   Mobilization    (26  p.  1941.  50  cents). 
These  publications  are  also  sold  at  reduced  quantity  rates. 

T^iNAL  PUBLIC  HOUSING  CONFERENCE  INC.,  122  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  its  bulletin.  Public   Housing  Progress    (10  times  a  year, 

syear)  which  contains  information  on  aspects  of  the  defense  housing  problem 

.d  trogram,  the  conference  has  in  preparation  a  portfolio  of  Defense    Housing 
:fomation    ($1). 

riNAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

■:.  fhe    Work   of   War  Camp   Community   Service    (5  p.  5  cents).   Bulletin  listing 


;.;ti 
FS 


ities  conducted  in  communities  under  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  the 
World  War. 

"Conduct   of  Dances   for  Men    in    Uniform  (5  cents).   Suggestions  for  dances, 

I   out  of  the  experience  of  the  first  World  War. 


le   Will   Go    To    Town    (33  p.  25  cents).   Description  of  a  community  recreation 
rigjim  for  men  in  uniform  in  defense  time. 


ft: 


Feu  of  the   Many    Things  All   America  Does  for  the   Men    in    Uniform   Through 
mp  Community    Service    (15  cents).   Reprint  of  a  pamphlet  published  during 
st  World  War. 


(anual    of  Recreational   Activities   for   Young  Men's    Work   Camps    (76  p.  50 
c;it^.   Handbook  prepared  originally  for  use  in  CCC  camps.   Deals  with  athletics, 
eS  social  recreation,  dramatic  activities,  and  musical  activities. 


I  recreation   Magazine    (monthly.  $2  a  year).   Contains  articles  on  recreation 
grms  for  defense  emergency  periods. 

lOAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
higton,  D.  C. 


's.-. 


opical  bulletins  are  issued  from  time  to  time  covering  current  developments 
th'  construction  and  management  of  small-arms  ranges,  and  organization  and 
iujb  of  small-arms  competitions.   As  these  bulletins  are  on  a  current  basis, 
.  Liibing  of  permanent  titles  is  possible.   Individuals  or  organizations 
Jrsted  in  the  latest  developments  in  the  subjects  mentioned  should  com- 

:.e  directly  with  the  association's  headquarters,  stating  their  problem 

luesting  the  latest  bulletin  on  the  subject. 

,ie  following  pamphlets  and  training  manuals  are  regularly  available: 


''  ir 
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A. B.C.    of   Pistol    Shooting    (30  p.  10  cents).   Carefully  illustrated,  nd 
written  by  one  of  the  leading  pistol  and  revolver  shooters  of  America.   A;- 
plicable  to  military,  police,  and  civilian  training. 

From  Tyro  to  Master  (32  p.  25  cents).  A  basic  manual  on  rif le-shootng 
form  and  fundamentals.  Written  by  an  infantry  officer  primarily  for  .22  al 
riflemen.  The  .22  rifle  is  now  an  accepted  training  weapon  in  both  Army  nd 
the  Marine  Corps. 

American    Sighting   Scopes    (48  p.  10  cents).   A  discussion  of  fundamei  a: 
types  of  telescopic  rifle  sights  for  those  interested  in  sniping  and  homegu 
protection  of  dams  and  similar  structures  where  shots  at  comparatively  lc|g 
range  and  in  poor  light  may  be  necessary. 


Small    Bore    Rifle    Rules    (36  p.  10  cents).   Illustrates  the  approved 
positions  and  defines  range  distances,  targets,  equipment,  and  rules  f or  ,o; 
ing  small-bore  rifle  matches. 


1 


Pistol    Rules    (28  p.  10  cents).   The  official  National  Rifle  Associaloa 
shooting  rules  for  pistol  and  revolver  matches. 

Rifle    Shooting   Instruction    (68  p.  25  cents).   A  complete  course  in  'le 
fundamentals  of  rifle-shooting  instruction  for  the  .22  rifle.   Training  itvij 
and  their  use  are  illustrated  and  described.   Intended  primarily  for  ins'i'U(S 
tion  of  school  groups,  but  the  same  tools  and  system  are  used  for  seniorjra( 

The  association's  official  journal  is  The    American    Rifleman ,    publis^d 
monthly.  The    American    Rifleman    magazine  is  sent  to  all  individual  membesol 
the  association  and  to  secretaries  of  affiliated  units.   It  is  availablei' 
$3  annually,  domestic,  and  $3.60  annually,  foreign  subscriptions.   The  i 
cation  is  devoted  to  subjects  dealing  with  the  development,  manufacture,  if'j 
use  of  small  arms,  accessories,  and  ammunition  in  the  hunting,  target,  ai 
military  fields. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK  COUNCIL,  1790  Broadway,  Room  1201,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Health  and  Welfare  Services  in  the  National  Defense  (11  p.  Decemberl94( 
5  cents).  Outlines  the  work  of  health  and  welfare  agencies  in  the  home  ob- 
munity,  the  training  center,  the  community  near  the  camp,  and  the  defens- 
industry  community. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AMONG  NEGROES,  1133  Broadway,  F0» 
826,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The   Negro   and   National    Defense    (16  p.  1941.  free)  is  a  pamphlet  whih 
tells  how  national  defense  affects  the  Negro  and  how  he  can  take  his  pai  '^ 
the  defense  program. 

Let  Us  Work  To  Defend  America  (6  p.  1941.  free)  is  a  folder  descrimj 
the  league's  ninth  vocational  opportunity  campaign,  held  for  the  purpos(')- 
stimulating  Negro  youth  to  train  and  prepare  for  jobs  in  the  defense  pr<''J'' 
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The  league  also  publishes  a  monthly  periodical,  Opportunity :      Journal    of 
H^ro   Life    (15  cents  a  copy;  $1.50  a  year)  which  contains  articles  on  the 
Njiro's  place  in  national  defense. 


n'/T  league  op  the  united  states,  inc.,  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Navy  League  publishes  a  monthly  periodical.  Sea   Power    (inquire  for 
p.ce)  which  deals  primarily  with  national  defense. 


■^IISONNEL  research  FEDERATION,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Skilled    Workers   for  Defense    Industries ,    by  Charles  S.  Slocombe  (79  p. 
1^0.  $2).   A  study  of  the  skilled  labor  supply,  with  advice  to  employers 
■■oijselecting,  hiring,  training,  and  increasing  the  output  of  skilled  workers. 


The  Personnel    Journal    (monthly  except  July  and  August.  75  cents  a  copy; 
a  year)  publishes  articles  on  labor  relations  and  personnel  problems  in 
'■■deense  industries. 


.J. 


■PULIC  ADMINISTRATION  CLEARING  HOUSE,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

,.:  i 

The  weekly  News    Bulletin    distributed  free  to  newspaper  and  magazine 
ii.edftors,  disseminates  information  concerning  significant  developments  in  the 

fild  of  public  administration.   It  prints  frequent  news  articles  on  the  role 
j:of(3tate  and  local  agencies  in  the  defense  program. 

...  ,  The  Joint  Reference  Library,  maintained  by  the  Public  Administration 
!ti;ijaring  House,  publishes  a  weekly  checklist.  Recent    Publications    on    Govern- 
•Sital    Problems ,    which  lists  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and  books  which 
ittieJL  with  administrative  problems  of  defense. 


'UIjIC  ADMINISTRATION  SERVICE,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


}  British    Cities    at    War,    a  report  by  James  L.  Sundquist  for  the  American 
(ui'cipal  Association.   (Publication  No.  76.  110  p.  1941.  $1).   An  account 
'''he  labors  of  British  local  government  officials  and  volunteer  citizens 
j(;/0  (.dminister  the  defense  against  air  raids,  provide  relief  for  the  victims, 
momaintain  the  essential  services  of  urban  life. 

I  Administration   and   Organization    m    Wartime    in    the    United   States:  a 

ibiography  compiled  by  Dorothy  Campbell  Culver,  research  assistant.  Bureau 

I  lUblic  Administration,  University  of  California.   (Publication  No.  71.  17 
■  j940.  50  cents). 


m 


eti!! 


;  The   British    Defense    Program   and    Local    Government ,    compiled  from  British 
OGments  and  Periodicals  by  Don  K.  Price  and  James  L.  Sundquist,  for  the 
*ican  f'"nicipal  Association.   (Publication  No.  69.  55  p.  1940.  75  cents). 
s|[nmary  account  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  British  national  defense  pro- 
has  affected  the  work  of  municipal  government,  its  personnel  as  well  as 
activities.   Prepared  as  an  aid  to  national  defense  planning  in  the 
id   States. 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  INC.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

"Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  "  published  by  the  committee,  are  32  pages  n 
length,  illustrated  with  charts  and  pictograms,  and  are  priced  at  10  cents 
each  or  any  12  for  $1.   Those  dealing  with  defense  are: 

No.  52.  How   Shall    We    Pay   For  Defense?    by  Maxwell  S.  Stewart  (Feb.  Ill 

No.  54.  Defense    and    the    Consumer,     by  the  Institute  for  Consumer  Edmti 
(April  1941). 

No.  57.  Man   Meets   Job   -  How  Uncle    Sam   Helps,    by  Philip  S.  Broughton 
(June  1941). 

No.  58.  Labor   m   the   Defense    Crisis,    by  T.  R.  Carskadon  (July  1941), 

No.  59.  Guns,    Planes,    and   Your  Pocketbook ,    by  Rolf  Nugent  (August  nUj 

REGIONAL  PLAN  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  400  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National    Defense    m    the   New   York   Region    m   Relation    to   City   and   Regx  : 
Planning    (Regional  Plan  Bulletin  No.  54.  12  p.  illus.  25  cents). 


RESEARCH  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Adjusting    Your    Business    to    War,     by  Leo  M.  Cherne  (516  p.  2d  edition: 
1940.  $5).   Foreword  by  Louis  M.  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War;  in- 
troduction by  Carl  Hovgard,  president  of  the  Research  Institute  of  Americ. 
book  summarizes  information  needed  by  businessmen  to  guide  them  through  phi 
created  by  a  defense  economy. 

Business    and    Defense    Coordinator.       Edited  by  Leo  M.  Cherne  (2  v.  $8C. 
looseleaf  service,  frequently  supplemented  according  to  defense  developm«ts 
It  approximates  5,000  pages.   It  deals  with  the  regulation  of  labor,  pries, 
materials,  inventories,  business  practices,  wages  and  hours,  as  well  as  te 
steps  taken  to  mobilize  the  Nation's  economic  resources;  contains  observ;i<* 
and  recommendations  with  a  view  to  helping  businessmen  make  drastic  and  i 
precedented  adjustments  in  their  normal  everyday  business  practice  to  mei 
new  conditions. 


tb 


National    Defense    Analysis    (57  p.)   A  summary  of  the  problems  confroiiui 
businessmen  in  adjusting  themselves  to  a  defense  economy.   (Offered  only" 
members  of  the  Research  Institute). 

Business   and   Legislation   Reports.       Editor,  Leo  M.  Cherne  ( biweekly,  il^ 
a  year ) . 

Business    and    Defense    Bulletin.       Issued  weekly  or  more  frequently  as'f- 
quired  by  developments  to  subscribers  to  the  Business   and   Defense   CoordX'^^^' 
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ERE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1726  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
,  iashington,  D.  C. 

Lnce  1924,  the  association  has  published  a  monthly  military  magazine, 
Rserve   Officer    (free  to  members;  $3  a  year  to  non-members). 


iSE'i 


j   SAGE   FOUNDATION,     1^0    East    22nd    Street,    New   York,     N.    Y. 


liCtaL    Vork    Year   Book    1941    (793  p.    $3.25)    includes    article    on    "Men    in 
Itjry   Service"    and    discusses    defense    aspects    of   the   various    social    services. 


SNii:  RESEARCH    ASSOCIATES,     1700    Prairie    Avenue,     Chicago,     111. 


Silence   Research    Associates    publish    "Occupational    Monographs,"    a   series 
.Ijistrated    pamphlets    priced    at    50    cents    each    (reduced    rates    for    quantity 
Those    dealing    with    national    defense    are: 


iri 


.  10.  The    Var   and    American   Jobs,    by  Charles  E.  Bowerman  (48  p.  1940). 
'-■Irm  effects  of  war  on  working  conditions,  wages,  and  employment  oppor- 

ti  s. 

.    17.      Military    Training   and  Jobs,    by   Lyle   M.    Spencer    and   Robert   K. 
•s  64  p.    1940).       Written    from    the   viewpoint    of   the    draftee    and   the    career 
tey  man,    this    study   emphasizes    trade-training    opportunities    in    all 
ich  s   of  the    armed    forces. 

"ccupational    Reprints    and    Abstracts,"    2-page    reprints    and    digests    of 
■paional    articles    that    have    appeared    in    other   publications,     are    10    cents 
('educed   rates    for    quantity   orders  ).       Those    relating    to   national    defense 

I 
NJ.    25.      How  the    Army    Trains    Butchers. 

N.  27.  Melding   m   a   Steel    Mill. 

N,  60.  Leathernecks   and   Guardsmen. 

"^  67.  The   Marine    Engineer  and   Maval    Architect. 

N  72.  Somen's  Jobs    in   Defense. 

■'M  75.  Specifications   for  Defense    Workers. 


Fj'ationai    Trends    (monthly.    25   cents    a   copy;    $2.50    a  year)    contains 
'■'■'^h;   on  Jobs    and   national    defense. 


•SroP  AMERICAN   MILITARY    ENGINEERS,    Mills    Building,     17th    at    Pennsylvania 
'■ifilW. ,    Washington,    D.    C.  . 


T} 


Military   Engineer    (bimonthly.    $4.50    a  year)    is    the   journal    of   the 
Articles    appear    in    it    on   the    latest    developments    in   the    fields   of 
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military  and  civilian  engineering.   It  also  carries  articles  of  geneil 
terest  relating  to  military  strategy,  tactics,  organization,  and  supjy 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND,  330  West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Housing  for  Defense  (220  p.  1940.  $1.50).  ^A  survey  of  the  role.f 
housing  in  America's  armament  program,  with  recommendations  for  actiu. 

Labor  and  National  Defense  (143  p.  1941.  $1).  A  survey  of  the  le. 
cial  labor  problems  arising  from  national  defense  activities  and  a  pigi 
for  action. 

"Public  Policy  Bulletins"  make  available  in  popular  non-technic.  ] 
some  of  the  results  of  the  fund  surveys.  They  are  priced  at  2  cents;a( 
to  500  copies  and  I5  cents  each  above  that  number.  "Public  Policy  B.le 
based  on  the  two  defense  surveys  are: 

Defense   Housing    m   Our   Town    (16  p.  1940). 

Facts   About   Labor   and   National    Defense    (16  p.  1941). 

Reprints  of  committee  recommendations  taken  from  the  survey  volnes 
be  obtained  for  25  cents  a  copy; 


UNITED  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  INC.,  Empire  Stal  3l^ 
ing.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

How  the   U.    S.    0.     Vill    Meet    the   Meeds    of  Our   Soldiers,    Sailors,  'th 
Workers    Through    Its    Fund    of  $10 , j6$ ,000    (15  p.  1941). 


United   Nation    Backs    Them    Up    (20  p.  illus.  1940). 


\ 


Defense   Morale    (5,0  p.  1941),   A  transcript  of  the  proceedings  '  t: 
Defense  Morale  Conference  at  Washington,  April  17,  1941. 

Your  Corporate    Stake:      A   Statement    to    Chairmen  and   Members   of   !"« 
Directors ,    Presidents   and   Officers    of  Leading   Corporations    (8  p.  l£i) 

The  U.  S.  0.  has  also  published  pamphlets  intended  especially  -f ' 
guidance  of  local  committee  members: 

Vhat   Everyone    Vants    to   Know  About    the   U.    S.    0.     (15  p.  illus.  'A^^\ 

Handbook    of   Campaign    Organization   and   Operation   for  United   S«tii' 
Organizations   for   National    Defense.    Inc.     (34  p.  1941). 

U.    S.    0.    speakers'    Handbook    (27  p.  1941). 


^D  STATES   CONFEkENCiS   0?  MAiOSS,    730-  Jackaon   pj*ace,     Waaiiia^tOii,     u.     ^. 

Since  m«i1or   cities   of   th«  Sjfti1>«A  3t.*t«»  ace-  aarxicerned   vitally    In    the  meuiy 

3f  *he   defense  program,    the  conference  o'f  at^retrs   gives    arttention   to 
o.    these   natters,    including    the    following: 

,  Public   health. 

{2)  Welfare. 

f?)  Public   works    required    in-   Gon»«:atian   '.<A-"ft*-  ■*!!«■  ds reuae.   ^nafBHL. 

(4)  Airports    essential    to    defense. 

(5)  Decentralization   of   defease   production    facilities. 

(6)  Civil    defense. 

(7)  Law  enforcement. 

(9)   Housing    for   defense   needs. 

(9)    WPA    and   defense    works. 

'  10 )    Rent    control. 

i  11)    Cooperation    with   military    authorities. 

(  12)    Training   of  workers    for   defense    industries   in  aunicipal   schools, 
et    cetera. 

Information    regarding    all   of   the    above    activities    can   be    fo'ond    in   the 
eupent   issues  of  the   biweekly  publication  of  the   conference   of  mayors:      The 
United  States   ^untcft>al    News.       ($10    a  year). 

WOKEBS   EDUCATION   BUREAU   OF    AMERICA,     1440    Broadway,    New  York,     N.     Y. 

Labor  and    the    Vorld    Crisis:      Messages   by    Ernest    Bevin,    Leon   Jouhaux, 
•n  Matthew  Woll.       (23   p.     1940). 

Vhy    the    "JrttisA    Ptotle    Fight,    by   R.    H.    Tawney    (15   p.     1940). 

I     To   be    issued    shortly    are: 

i     Vtitntton   and   Defense,    by   Fannia   M.    Cohn. 

I     Vxctory — and   Then    Vhat?    by   Arthur  Greenwood. 

Special   editions   of   the    Vorkers'    Education   Heus   h^ve   been   issued, 
ing   reports   of    labor    institutes   on    the    subject   of    "Labor    and   National 
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WORLD  PEACE  FOUNDATION,  40  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"America  Looks  Ahead, "  a  pamphlet  series  whose  aim  is  "to  provide  the 
American  people  with  expert  but  condensed  comment  on  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant international  issues  which  they  are  called  upon  to  face  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  current  wars  in  Europe  and  Asia. "  Pamphlets  in  this  series  ai 
50  cents  each  bound  in  cloth,  25  cents  bound  in  paper.  Reduced  rates  for 
quantity  orders. 

No.  1.  Australia   and    the    United   States,     by  Fred  Alexander  (68  p. 
January  1941). 

No.  2.  Canada   and   the    United   States,    by  F,  R.  Scott  (80  p.  February  94 

No.  3.  Economic   Defense    of  Latin   America,    by  Percy  W.  Bidwell  (96  p. Ma] 
1941).  1 


Documents   on    American   Foreign   Relations ,    edited  by  S.  Shepard  Jones  la 
Denys  P.  Myers  (vol.  1,  January  1938  -  June  1939,  582  p.,  $3.75;  vol.  2, 
July  1939-June  1940,  875  p.,  $3.75)  contains  the  texts  of  many  documents  c|d 
official  pronouncements  basic  to  the  national  defense  program. 
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What  the  Schools  Can  Do 

Central  Reference  Dept. 
The  Queens  BoNOUgh  Public  Library 

Education  and  National  Defense  Series 
Pamphlet  No.  4 
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FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

U.  S.  OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION 
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Inter-Agency  Consultants  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  on  Education  and  National  Defense' 


W.  W.  Alexander,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Mary  Anderson,  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor 

Martin  F.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  Employment  Service  Division,  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Securit)-,  Social  Security  Board,  Federal  Security  Agency 

D.  H.  Davenport,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

Dr.  Warren  F.  Draper,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

C.  A.  Dykstra,  Selective  Service  System 

Lloyd  Eno,  Division  of  State  and  Local  Cooperation,  Defense  Commission 

Capt.  C.  W.  Fisher,  Shore  Establishments  Division,  Department  of  the  Navy 

A.  F.  HiNRiCHS,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  J.  McSherry,  War  Department 

H.  C.  Ramsower,  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Defense  Commission 

Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Supply,  Defense  Commission 

Collis    Stocking,    Research    and    Statistics    Division,    Bureau    of    Employment 
Security,  Social  Securit>-  Board,  Federal  Security  Agenc\- 

Bruce  Uthus,  Work  Projects  Administration,  Federal  Works  Agency 

Caroline  Ware,  Office  of  Commissioner,   Consumer   Protection,   Defense  Com- 
mission 

Aubrey  Williams,  National  '^'outh  Administration,  Federal  Security  .Xgency 

M.  L.  Wilson,  Department  of  Agriculture 

(See  page  4  of  cover  for  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  General  Planning  Committee) 


'  The  President  .nathorized  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  n>  dcsiKnatc  the  Commissioner  of  I-'.diication 
as  cotKdinator  of  educational  policies  of  the  (lovcrnment  for  schools  and  colleges  in  relation  to  national  defense.  Rcprcseiita- 
tivcB  of  various  governmental  agencies  are,  therefore,  giving  consultative  service  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Kducatioii  in  performing 
its  function  with  respect  to  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country.     (See  page  }  of  the  cover  of  this  pamphlet.) 
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What  the  schools  do  may  prove 
in  the  long  run  to  be  more  deci- 
sive than  any  other  factor  in 
preserving  the  form  of  govern- 
ment we  cherish. 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
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FOREWORD 


^AIERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  threats  against  her  way  of 
life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by  peaceful, 
democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools  of 
the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  instruction  and 
training  they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowl- 
edges and  skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make 
for  national  strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  prepared- 
ness at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become 
increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a  war- 
torn  world.     But  how.'' 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick 
but  not  precipitate  action.  Hasty,  unthinking  steps  will  often  bring  con- 
fusion. Ready  acquiescence  to  special  pressure  groups  will  lead  to  distortion 
of  objectives.  Unless  guarded  by  reason,  patriotic  enthusiasm  will  produce 
disastrous  results  in  the  very  program  which  is  aimed  at  national  defense. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  deals  with  some  of  the 
things  that  schools  can  do  to  meet  defense  needs.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  treat  exhaustively  the  matters  involved.  This  pamphlet  is  designed 
rather  as  a  general  introductory  statement  of  a  number  of  educational  prob- 
lems, some  of  which  are  given  more  detailed  treatment  in  other  pamphlets  of 
the  series.  Nor  is  it  expected  that  any  State  or  local  school  system  will 
adopt  in  toto  the  suggestions  here  given.  Modifications  must  be  made  to 
fit  local  conditions.  But  if  the  ideas  presented  help  to  provide  some  orienta- 
tion for  careful  thinking  on  the  issues  at  stake  and  on  the  contribution  which 
the  schools  can  make,  the  material  will  have  served  its  purpose. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Co7nmisswner  of  Education. 
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"  'Tis  the  star  spangled  banner— O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave!" 
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What  Does  the  National  Emergency 
Demand  of  the  Schools? 


The  program  of  national  defense  calls  for 
men  and  women  who  are  mentally  well  ad- 
justed and  physicalh'  fit  to  endure,  whether 
in  the  field,  in  the  factory,  in  the  office,  in 
the  home,  or  in  the  armed  forces.     It  calls 
for  men   and   women   who   know   and   who 
practice    the    responsibilities    of    American 
citizenship,  men  and  women  who  will  guard 
and  conserve  the  resources  of  the  Nation, 
who  recognize  the  worth  of  honest  labor,  and 
who  themselves  have  found  a  place  in  the 
world  of  work.     It  calls  for  men  and  women 
who  know  how  to  live  with  other  men  and 
women    and    whose    human    understanding 
reaches  out  with  a  desire  to  cooperate  with 
free  men  e\  er}'where.     It  calls  for  men  and 
women  of  moral  stamina,  resolute  in  their 
decisions  for  right,  and  willing,  if  need  be,  to 
pay  the  price  of  their  righteous  convictions. 
These  are  some  of  the  vital  needs  of  the 
national  defense  program  in  terms  of  human 
values.     But  are  they  not  also  reflected  in 
the  major  objectives  of  education  in  a  de- 
mocracy?    It  is  significant  that  the  purposes 
Df  public   education   in   the   United    States 
have  at  the  core  remained   essentially  the 
;ame    since    its    beginning.     Conceived    as 
iemocratic    purposes,    they    have    been    de- 
gned  to  promote  democratic  zvays  of  living. 
\'ow  we  are  called  upon  to  defend  those  ways 
f  living.     AMiat  is  more  fitting  than  that 
he  schools   shall   at   this   time   of  national 
mergency  go  about  the  task  of  reenforcing 
he  values  which  have  been  recognized  for 
nany  years  but  which  now  demand  a  double 
mphasis.'     It  is  a  long-time  program  that  is 
lefore  us.     Alen  and  women  of  maturity, 
oUege  students,  adolescents,  and  little  chil- 


dren will  all  have  a  part  in  defending  de- 
mocracy— now  or  20  years  from  now.  Let 
the  schools  do  their  part  in  continuing  to 
build  steadily  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
defense  of  the  Nation,  and  they  will  be  con- 
tributing vitally  to  its  material  defense. 

On  the  basis  of  this  point  of  view,  no 
spectacular  or  sensational  projects  need  be 
initiated,  no  radical  disarrangements  of  the 
curriculum,  no  pyramiding  of  extracurricular 
activities.  But  attention  should  be  given 
to  more  effective  ways  in  which  new  em- 
phases can  be  placed  upon  age-old  values. 
The  school  program  abounds  with  oppor- 
tunities which,  if  used  to  the  utmost,  will  help 
to  give  to  the  preservation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  American  democracy  the  minds,  the 
hearts,  and  the  lives  which  it  needs. 

Undoubtedly  some  changes  will  be  re- 
quired in  particular  school  systems  or  in 
particular  curriculum  areas  in  which  present 
practices  may  be  weak.  In  fact,  sweeping 
readjustments  may  be  in  order  in  some 
localities.  Each  State,  each  community, 
each  school  system,  and  each  school  must 
study  its  own  needs,  evaluate  its  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  e.xplore  its  own 
possibilities  for  service,  and  effect  the  neces- 
sary changes.  Let  us  all  go  about  this  busi- 
ness with  a  zeal  and  steadfastness  of  purpose 
hitherto  unknown.  Let  us  do  more  efTec- 
tively  the  good  things  we  have  tried  to  do, 
adjusting  where  adjustment  needs  to  be 
made,  strengthening  the  lines  of  democracy, 
and  believing  wholeheartedly  in  the  cause 
for  which  we  stand.  This  is  what  the 
national  emergency  demands  of  the  schools. 


How    Can   Certain    Areas   of  the    School 

Program  Be  Strengthened  To  Meet 

These  Demands? 


If  adjustments  in  practice  must  be  made, 
the  question  arises:  W  here  should  they  take 
place  ?  Which  phases  of  the  school  program 
can  be  made  to  contribute  definitely  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation?  There  are  some 
areas  that  stand  out  conspicuously  as  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  this  purpose.  These 
are:  (1)  health  and  physical  education;  (2) 
education  for  citizenship;  (3)  community, 
national,  and  international  relations;  (4) 
conservation  of  national  resources;  (S)  edu- 
cation for  work;  (6)  pupil  guidance.  Each 
of  these  constitutes  a  challenge  in  itself. 
Each  of  them  presents  special  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  for  the  building  of  strong, 
loyal,  and  efficient  citizens,  without  which 
no  democracy  can  stand  (17).' 

Some  of  the  suggestions  which  follow 
under  the  six  headings  named  above  are 
appropriate  for  elementary  schools.  Others 
are  more  suitable  for  the  secondary  schools. 
Principals  and  teachers  will  be  able  to 
choose  those  that  seem  most  pertinent  to 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  working  or 
most  practicable  for  immediate  application. 
The  suggestions  here  given  may  also  per- 
haps prove  indicative  of  other  activities 
which  can  be  initiated  in  the  same  general 
area. 

Give  Renewed  Emphasis 
to  Health  and  Physical 
Fitness 

Health,  physical  fitness,  and  safety  come 
first  in  any  program  for  total  national 
defense,  and  the  schools  stand  in  the  front 
line  in  promoting  this   phase  of  prepared- 

'  The  numbers  In  parentheses  throughout  the  pamphlet  correspond 
to  the  numbers  of  the  references  for  reaJinR  given  on  pp.  19  to  22. 
I'.xamples  or  suggestions  for  activities  in  tlie  areas  ccMiccrncJ  .ire 
described  ill  these  reading  references. 


ness.     No  one  would  argue  that  desirable  ' 
objectives  in  this  field  can  be  achieved  over- 
night.    The   health   program  is   essentially  ' 
one  involving  a  long-time  effort,  with  long-  ■ 
time    cumulative    effects.     Ever    since    the 
World  War  of  1914  to  1918,  there  has  been 
an    increasing    emphasis     upon     extending 
health  programs  to  include  all  individuals 
within  the  community.     Although  much  has 
been    accomplished    in    this    direction,    the 
present  emergency  has  already  brought  to' 
light  distressing  evidences  of  physical  de- 
fects  and   disabilities   among  the  Nation's 
youth  who  have  been   called  for  military" 
training.     The  situation  demands  a  broad- 
ening of  health  services  and  a  quickening  of 
the     tempo    of     health     activities.     Even' 
person  in  every  community  must  be  affected: 
in  a  Nation-wide  program  of  education  for 
healthful  living  (25).  ^ 

A  school  program  for  health  and  physical 
fitness,  as  one  element  in  a  total  community 
health  program,  should  reemphasize  such 
already  familiar  factors  as  a  safe  and  health- 
ful school  environment;  provision  for  ade- 
quate school  lunches ;  disease  prevention  and 
health  services  for  pupils,  teachers,  and 
other  employees;  instruction  in  health  and 
safety;  physical  education;  and  a  year-round 
recreation  program.  Some  of  the  activities 
in  these  fields  in  which  administrators, 
teachers,  and  pupils  nia\'  engage  arc  »f 
follows : 

(1)  Alake  schoolrooms  more  livable  as 
well  as  more  healthful  b\-  iniprovinc 
lighting  and  ventilation;  change  th( 
color  of  the  walls  and  the  finish  of  tht 
blackboards  in  accordance  with  tht 
[irinciples  of  e\'e  In'giciu';  provide  com 


fortable  seats  that  contribute  to  good 
posture;  and  eliminate  dust  by  purchase 
of  the  right  kind  of  chalk,  use  of  proper 
cleaning  materials  and  equipment,  and 
the  checking  of  fuel  supplies  and  furnace 
equipment. 

(2)  Provide  shower  baths  that  are  avail- 
able to  all  children  in  the  community 
who  need  them. 

(3)  Arrange  and  manage  the  school  pro- 
gram in  such  a  way  that  it  will  contrib- 
ute to  physical  and  mental  health 
through  proper  balancing  of  physical 
and  mental  activity,  suitable  rest 
periods,  play,  and  cooperative  planning 
of  the  school  day  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

(4)  Insure  that  all  children  will  have  at 
least  one  hot,  well-balanced  meal  each 
day. 

(5)  When  a  trained  nutritionist  is  em- 
ployed, make  provision  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  lunchroom  practices  with  nu- 
trition education  ^  in  the  classroom,  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  school's  activities 
instead  of  being  presented  as  a  separate 
subject  (13). 

I  (6)  Institute  a  program  of  regular  health 
examinations.   The  cooperation  of  com- 

':  munity  organizations  and  professional 
men  and  women  in  the  community  has 
often  proved  a  valuable  asset  in  getting 
such  a  program  under  way. 

(7)  Let  the  school  health  program  include 
provision  for  follow-up  of  periodic 
health  examinations  and  for  the  medical 
treatment  of  indigent  children  through 
a  cooperative  arrangement  with  com- 
munity groups  (41:  p.  32-33). 

(8).Let  both  elementary  and  high-school 
students  survey  the  absences  of  all  con- 
cerned with  the  school  program  in  order 

I    to  discover  those  absences  that  result 

I  from  illness  or  accident,  and  to  take 
steps  to  check  or  eliminate  these.      For 


another  pamphlet  of  this  series  de.lls  in  greater  detail  with  the 
pi  lems  of  nutritinn  in  relation  to  national  defense. 


example,  boys  and  girls  can  help  to 
develop  a  school  policy  to  encourage  the 
person  with  a  common  cold  to  remain  at 
home  until  the  period  of  infection  is 
over,  and  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
infecting  other  members  of  the  family 
through  using  a  handkerchief,  washing 
the  hands,  and  other  similar  precau- 
tions. 

(9)  Base  teaching  in  health  and  safety  on 
practical  problems  rather  than  upon 
textbook  study.  Make  use  of  science 
and  science  equipment  to  demonstrate 
health  principles  in  instruction  at  all 
school  levels.  Demonstrate,  for  ex- 
ample, by  classroom  experiment  that  a 
diiference  in  the  diet  of  white  rats  pro- 
duces a  difference  in  their  health  condi- 
tion (28). 

(10)  Adjust  the  program  of  health  and 
physical  education  to  individual  inter- 
ests, capacities,  and  needs  through  the 
choice  of  physical  activities  requiring 
the  degree  of  skill  that  matches  the 
physical  and  mental  development  of  the 
child. 

(11)  Provide  teachers  and  recreational 
workers  who  will  coordinate  and  guide 
a  recreational  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  age-levels  in  the  community 
throughout  12  months  of  the  year.  For 
this  purpose  make  available  both  the 
school  grounds  and  the  school  building 
as  community  centers  (38,  48). 

(12)  Cooperate  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  and  other  agencies  of  similar 
nature  in  promoting  interest  and  expe- 
rience in  hiking,  camping,  and  outdoor 
life  generall}-. 

Teach  and  Reteach 
Citizenship 

Good  citizenship  in  action  results  from  a 
sense  of  "belongingness."  It  shows  itself  in 
behavior,  thought,  speech,  and  interests. 
The  school  can  play  an  important  part  in  a 
citizenship    program    by    providing    oppor- 
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tunities  for  participation  in  democratic  li\-ing 
by  boys  and  girls,  youth,  and  adults.  To  be 
truly  understood,  an  idea  must  be  based 
upon  an  experience.  Too  many  Americans 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  live 
democratically  because  of  social,  economic, 
or  political  conditions  over  which  the)'  have 
had  no  control.  In  times  such  as  these, 
schools  can  make  a  significant  contribution 
bv  setting  up  the  machinery  whereb)-  within 
a  democratic  framework  administrators, 
teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and  other  citizens 
of  the  community  together  attack  problems 
in  the  classroom,  on  the  playground,  on  the 
street,  in  the  courts,  in  the  slums,  on  the 
farm,  or  in  any  area  of  human  living  (39). 
Civic  education  will  become  more  realistic 
when  school  doors  swing  both  ways,  to  take 
the  school  out  into  the  community  and  to 
bring  the  community  into  the  school.  Com- 
munities can  best  be  improved  by  improving 
individual  members.  Schools  must  take  the 
lead  in  thus  helping  the  community  to 
improve  itself. 

Citizenship  activities  already  under  way 
in  many  schools,  such  as  school  councils, 
safety  patrols,  care  of  school  grounds  and 
equipment,  and  surveys  of  community  re- 
sources, should  be  continued.  At  the  same 
time,  new  emphasis  can  be  given  to  citizen- 
ship in  areas  that  bear  a  distinct  relationship 
to  the  present  emergency.  Members  of  the 
community  should  realize  that  the  good 
citizen  recognizes  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  well  as  rights  and  privileges.  Democra- 
tic '  ways  of  living  should  be  exemplified 
through  classroom  experiences  and  learning 
situations.  Patriotic  observances  should  be 
made  meaningful,  as  never  before,  rather 
than  a  matter  of  routine  procedure.  The 
following  are  suggested  as  examples  of  suit- 
able activities  in  this  field  of  citizenship 
education: 

(1)  Encourage  young  people  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  local  problems  to  be 


'  Other  pamphlets  in  the  series  deals  in  detail  with  the  learning  of 
democracy  in  various  educational  situations. 


decided  b\'  popular  vole.  Discuss  sucli 
problems  in  class,  and  help  the  students 
to  make  up  their  own  minds  on  the 
basis  of  factual  evidence  and  intelligent 
evaluation  of  the  issues  at  stake  (16). 

(2)  Let  elementary  and  high-school  stu- 
dents cooperate  in  taking  a  census  of 
those  citizens  of  the  district  who  voted 
in  the  last  election,  regardless  of  party 
affiliations.  Let  them  take  part  in 
drives  to  get  out  the  vote  of  the  people 
in  coming  elections. 

(3)  Make  it  possible  for  the  young  people 
to  help  in  a  community-sponsored  pro- 
ject for  the  induction  of  new  voters  into 
citizenship  by  means  of  some  type  of 
ceremony  that  will  dramatize  rights, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  (21). 

(4)  Provide  an  opportunity  for  young 
people  of  high-school  age  to  visit  the 
courts  and  other  tax-supported  agencies. 
Following  such  a  visit  and  the  considera- 
tion in  class  of  its  significance,  plan  to 
have  the  students  take  over  the  com- 
munity government  for  a  day. 

(5)  Analyze  how  the  community  tax  dol- 
lar is  used.  Such  an  introduction  to 
taxation  can  lead  into  a  study  of  how 
Federal  taxation  affects  local  commu- 
nities in  the  present  emergency,  and  of 
how  the  American  citizen  should  meet 
taxation. 

(6)  Set  up  plans  to  familiarize  all  citizens 
of  the  community  with  laws  that  affect 
safety  and  health,  such  as  traffic 
ordinances,  quarantine  regulations, 
garbage  collection  (27). 

(7)  Give  to  young  people  greater  aware- 
ness of  community  services  that  they 
can  render.  These  may  consist  of  visit- 
ing, helping,  or  reading  to  the  old,  the 
sick,  the  handicapped;  cooperating  with 
community  planning  boards;  or,  in 
small  towns  and  villages,  taking  full 
responsibility  for  eliminating  unsightly 
dumping  grounds  and  substituting 
beauty. 


(8)  Take  the  lead  or  cooperate  in  carr}ing 
on  community  projects,  such  as  provid- 
ing health  services  for  the  community, 
opening  the  school  shops  and  labora- 
tories for  the  use  of  all  citizens,  and 
studying  the  housing  needs  of  the 
community  (36). 

(9)  Make  more  meaningful  all  ceremonies 
that  have  to  do  with  patriotic  symbols 
and  observances.  Prepare  for  the  cele- 
bration of  national  holidays  with  as- 
sembly programs  which  have  real  sig- 
nificance, and  which  grow  out  of  class 
and  school  activities. 

(10)  Since  people  are  wearing  flags  and 
displaying  flags  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before,  teach  correct  flag  etiquette 
(37). 

(11)  Rediscover  the  story  that  lies  behind 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  other 
national  songs,  so  that  they  can  be  sung 
with  real  meaning  (37). 

(12)  Help  the  child  to  experience  realisti- 
cally without  a  play  attitude  the  con- 
trasts of  dictatorship  and  self-direction 
by  experimenting  with  each  in  turn  in 
the  classroom  (32). 

(13)  With  the  use  of  facsimile  copies  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
study  these  documents,  together  with 
related  material,  in  order  to  help  pupils 
to  appreciate  what  they  meant  to  the 
people  of  their  time  and  what  they 
should  mean  to  people  of  today  (1). 

(14)  Through  movie  films  or  radio  record- 
ings which  represent  incidents  in  the 
development  of  our  American  democ- 
racy, develop  a  clearer  idea  of  the  real 
meaning  of  such  phrases  as  "no  taxa- 
tion without  representation"  and  "free- 
dom of  the  press."  Use  such  visual 
and  audio  aids  as  a  basis  for  student 
discussion  (22,  57). 

(15)  Develop  a  unit  through  which  can 
be  made  clear  what  the  carlv  American 


colonists  endured  in  order  to  establish 
an  American  democrac}',  and  what  our 
responsibility  is  to  maintain  it. 

(16)  Find  out  whether  there  is  a  local 
defense  council  in  the  community,  and,p 
if  so,  study  its  program  of  action. 

(17)  Let  high-school  students  analyze  the 
difficulties  of  present-day  youth  in, 
achieving  occupational  security,  and: 
study  desirable  attitudes  and  actions  to; 
meet  the  situation.  , 

(18)  Study  the  concept  "the  moral  basis 
of  democracy,"  and  consider  in  the 
social-science  class  its  relationship  ti 
basic  religious  faith  (47,  49). 

Make  Community, 
National,  and 
International 

Relations  a  ' 

Practical  Problem  ' 

Every  boy  and  girl,  every  man  and  womai 
in   this   country,   regardless  of  nationality 
race,  or  creed  needs  to  develop   an  under' 
standing  of  his  neighbors,  and  to  recognizi 
that  each  has  his  own  contribution  to  maki 
to  the  life  of  the  community.     Americani; 
zation    consists    not    so    much    in   fulfillinji 
certain  requirements  and  receiving  citizen 
ship   papers,   as   in   coming  to  know  othe 
people   as   persons,   people   whose  ideas  o 
clothing,   food,   politics,   religion,  manners 
and  whose  wa}'s  of  doing  things  may  at  firs 
seem    quite    different    from    our    own,   bu 
very  like  our  own  when  we  come  to  knen 
them  as  individuals.     Not  only  the  foreigi 
born  but  also  the  native-born  need  to  h 
Americanized.     In     every    section    of    th 
country  there  should  be  more  understandiii 
of  the  problems  of  li\ing  which  people  ha\ 
to  face.     "Put  yourself  in  his  place"  is 
good  slogan  to  use  in  interpreting  wiiat  HI 
is  like  for  the  tenant  farmer,  the  ranciu- 
the  miner,  the  factory  worker,  the  busiiu: 
man,   the   teacher,   and   all   the  others  ui 
earn   their   lix'ing   in    these   United   State 
The  particular  skills  involved  in  any  jol 


(such  as  those  of  the  dentist,  waitress,  tool- 
maker,  street  cleaner,  bus  driver,  clerk,  and 
iiiewspaper  man  need  to  be  appreciated,  since 
[the  contributions  of  all  these  persons  make 
for  comfortable  and  happy  living  (59). 

For  the  time  being,  relations  with  people 
in  certain  parts  of  the  world  are  limited, 
'but  their  problems  come  to  us  in  the  news- 
'papers,  in  the  movies,  and  over  the  radio. 
Of  our  neighbors  in  Central  and  South 
.•\merica  and  in  Canada  we  can  acquire  more 
of  a  genuine  understanding  than  ever 
loefore.  This  cannot  be  done  by  putting 
greater  emphasis  on  facts,  but  by  humanizing 
;he  information  already  available.  We  need 
j;o  build  a  changed  point  of  view  which  will 
'irst  of  all  emphasize  likenesses,  then  at- 
I  empt  to  find  explanations  for  the  differences 
|:hat  do  exist. 

Not  only  boys  and  girls,  but  all  citizens  of 
he  community  need  to  know  their  neigh- 
)ors.  They  need  to  be  aware  of  the  human 
)roblems  common  to  a  community,  a  State, 
)r  the  Nation.  They  need  to  develop  a 
letter  understanding  of  all  races  and 
jeoples.  They  need  to  give  more  thought 
o  world  events  as  they  affect  their  own 
ives.  Some  of  these  purposes  can  be 
ealized  through  activities  such  as  the  fol- 
3wing: 

(1)  Make  students  responsible  for  taking 
a  census  of  nationalities  as  a  basis  for 
sponsoring  nationality  nights  as  a  com- 
munity project.  Such  occasions  can 
bring  out  the  contributions  to  music, 
art,  literature,  and  the  dance  which 
have  been  made  by  all  countries  repre- 
sented, including  the  United  States 
(9,40,57). 

(2)  Secure  from  parents  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  contributions  to 
the  on-going  work  of  the  school,  such 
as  help  with  carpentry,  cooking  of 
foreign  dishes,  and  guidance  in  hand- 
crafts (33,  51). 

(3)  Plan  excursions  by  students  to  see 
'       how  other  people  live  and  work.     These 


trips  can  be  developed  at  the  secondary 
level  for  vacation  periods,  with  the  use 
of  youth  hostels.  At  the  elementary 
level  sucli  trips  may  mean  an  exchange 
of  a  da)-'s  visit  betw^een  children  of  a 
farm  community  and  children  of  an 
industrial  city  (8,  18). 

(4)  Explore  the  services  rendered  by  var- 
ious occupational  groups  in  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  community  re- 
sources of  various  kinds  (45,  55). 

(5)  Organize  Junior  Red  Cross  units 
which  will  develop  correspondence  with 
young  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  at  this  time  especially  with 
American  neighbors  (6,  40). 

(6)  Analyze  social  studies  units  to  dis- 
cover ways  of  comparing  and  contrast- 
ing the  United  States  with  other 
American  nations,*  considering  history, 
customs,  industries,  products,  and  all 
aspects  of  national  culture.  Use  mo- 
tion pictures,  maps,  recordings,  books, 
music,  art,  and  exhibits  to  present  such 
information  (12,  57). 

(7)  Through  discussion  based  on  a  va- 
riety of  daily  newspapers  in  the  hands 
of  high-school  students  and  of  children's 
newspapers  in  the  hands  of  elementary 
school  children,  supplemented  by  radio 
newscasts,  help  pupils  to  realize  the 
effects  of  war  abroad  upon  our  every- 
day lives  (20,  30). 

(8)  Encourage  children  as  a  part  of  a 
community  group  to  "adopt"  a  refugee 
child  by  contributing  to  his  support, 
whether  here  or  in  his  own  country. 

Teach  and  Practice 
Conservation 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  has 
long  been  emphasized  in  our  national  life 
and  has  also  received  increasing  attention 
in  the  schools.  Of  even  greater  importance 
is  the  wise  use  of  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual    resources    of    individuals    and    of 

*0iher  pamphlets  of  this  series   deal  in  greater  detail  with  inter- 
American  relationships. 
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Study  of  International  Problems  Promotes  International  Understanding 


I  groups.  The  problems  of  conservation  of 
I  human  and  natural  resources  should  and 
do  at  all  times  concern  every  pupil  in  school, 
'  every  student  in  college,  and  every  member 
of  every  community.  Most  especially  is 
this  true  now  when  the  needs  of  defense 
are  upon  us  nationally  and  the  wastes  of 
war  are  rampant  in  the  Old  A\orld.  The 
following  activities  are  mentioned  as  illus- 
trations of  what  may  be  done  in  this  field 
by  the  schools: 

(1)  Study  natural  resources — their  occur- 
rence, abundance,  depletion,  replace- 
ment, and  use.  For  example,  a  unit  on 
foodstuffs  is  appropriate,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  supply  in  this  country,  the 
yearly  additions  to  that  supply,  our 
own  needs  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
other  nations  for  foods  at  this  time, 
and  our  dependence  upon  other  nations 
for  food.  Similar  units  may  be  devel- 
oped on  metal  and  petroleum  deposits, 
clothing  materials,  timber  and  other 
construction  materials,  housing  and 
house  furnishings  (41). 

(2)  Organize  pupil  committees  to  collect 
figures  on  school  expenditures  for  light, 
heat,  equipment,  school  and  janitorial 
supplies,  and  building  repairs  and  main- 
tenance. Such  committees  may  be 
genuinely  helpful  in  conserving  school 
property. 

(3)  Get  acquainted  with  the  agencies  that 
help  to  conserve  natural  resources  in 
the  community  and  learn  about  their 
work;  as,  for  example,  farm  organiza- 
tions, State  agricultural  stations,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  wild- 
iiower  associations,  Audubon  clubs. 

(4)  Take  excursions  (52)  into  the  com- 
munity and  its  environment  to  study 
erosion  control,  water  supply,  crop- 
rotation  plans,  forest  conservation, 
flood  control,  drainage,  or  other  prob- 
lems of  conservation  appropriate  to  the 


locality;  stud}'  the  special  significance  of 
meeting  such  problems  satisfactorily  in 
the  present  crisis. 

(5)  Plan  ways  to  save  water,  soil,  food, 
and  clothes  without  sacrificing  needs. 

(6)  Study  the  uses  and  care  of  iron  and 
aluminum  in  the  homes  or  farms  of  the 
community  and  analyze  the  uses  of 
scrap  iron  and  aluminum  in  the  defense 
program. 

(7)  Plan  waj's  of  protecting  the  soil  in 
school  or  community  gardens,  or  on  the 
farm  (53,  54). 

(8)  Locate  coal  deposits  and  other  min- 
erals on  a  map '  and  study  their 
significance  to  national  defense. 

(9)  Study  the  programs  of  the  local  Com- 
munit}'  Chest  and  other  welfare  agencies 
devoted  to  the  conservation  of  human 
resources;  encourage  their  support  by 
individual  pupils  and  by  school  groups. 

(10)  Consider  the  efforts  of  local  religious 
bodies  to  conserve  the  spiritual  re- 
sources of  the  people;  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  general  cooperative  service 
among  schools,  home,  and  church  for 
the  stimulation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
development. 

Relate  Work  and  Education 
to  Each  Other 

Rather  general  agreement  has  been 
reached  and  continues  to  exist  in  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  com- 
bining education  with  work  experience.  At 
the  present  time  a  patriotic  as  well  as  an 
educational  incentive  tends  to  bring  about 
such  a  combination,  since  the  extensive  pro- 
gram of  preparedness  supplies  not  only  an 
opportunity  but  an  obligation  for  everyone 
to  get  to  work.  Vocational  training  thus 
comes  to  the  fore  in  order  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  competent  workers  may  be  avail- 
able in  those  occupations  in  which  workers 


*  The  Geological  Survey  in  the  V.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  furnish  a  list  of  suitable  maps. 


are    needed.      The   following    activities    are 
among  the  significant  ones  in  this  area: 

(1)  Acquaint  pupils  and  out-of-school 
youth  with  the  special  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  training  and  employment 
of  defense  workers  and  study  their 
application  in  State  and  community 
(23,35,44,58). 

(2)  Develop  locally  the  on-going  program 
of  vocational  education  in  the  skilled 
trades.  It  is  practical  and  fitting  that 
schools  should  be  embarking  upon  plans 
for  giving  larger  numbers  of  high-school 
pupils  at  least  preliminary  training  for 
basic  defense  industries  and  for  occupa- 
tions where  replacements  are  needed  of 
workmen  who  leave  their  present  jobs 
in  order  to  contribute  more  directly  to 
the  defense  eflfort. 

(3)  Develop  locally  the  program  of  train- 
ing in  such  fields  as  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  and  agriculture,  gen- 
eralized or  specialized,  at  both  element- 
tary  and  secondary  school  levels.  These 
areas  provide  to  an  unusual  degree  op- 
portunity for  home  projects;  such  as, 
home  repairs,  gardening,  growing  a  field 
of  wheat,  and  the  like.  They  also  ha\-e 
social  values  in  developing  attitudes 
toward  work  through  work  experience — 
values  which  are  always  useful  but 
especially  so  in  time  of  stress  (46). 

(4)  Explore  and  use  appropriately  the 
programs  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Ci\-ilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  in  cooperation  with  theU.  S. 
Office  of  Education  in  relating  school 
training  and  work  experiences  for  high- 
school  and  college  youth  (26,  50). 

(5)  Encourage  students  to  engage  in  vari- 
ous work  activities  of  a  service  type 
which  are  of  special  significance  at 
this  time.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
need  for  home  nurses  and  \-olunteer 
nurses'  aides  when  special  demands  are 


made  for  the  release  of  large  numbers  of 
trained  nurses.  There  is  the  "Sewing 
for  Refugees"  program  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  (7). 
(6)  Use  recurring  and  continuous  projects 
in  which  pupils  can  participate;  such 
as,  beautification  of  the  school  grounds, 
of  the  school  corridors,  and  of  the  class- 
rooms; development  and  supervision  of 
recreational  facilities;  and  numerous 
other  activities  of  public  service.  Civic, 
social,  and  personal  values  are  inherent 
in  setting  the  energies  of  youth  to  work 
on  worth-while  projects  (26). 

Make  the  Guidance 
Program  More  Significant 

There  is  great  waste  in  our  educational 
system  through  the  placement  of  pupils  in 
schools,  in  classes,  or  in  working  situations 
without  regard  to  their  interests  and  abili- 
ties. This  not  only  results  in  lowered  edu- 
cational and  vocational  achievement,  but 
also  causes  emotional  and  social  maladjust- 
ment. The  present  emergency  demands 
that  we  eliminate  as  much  of  this  waste  as 
possible  through  wholesome  and  consistent 
guidance  that  reaches  into  every  phase  of  the 
pupil's  life.  It  calls,  too,  for  a  serious  study 
of  the  problems  which  high-school  and  col- 
lege students  are  facing  with  regard  to  their 
plans  for  further  education,  their  choice  of 
a  suitable  vocation,  and  their  adjustment  of 
habits,  attitudes,  and  objectives  in  the  light 
of  defense  work  *  (29). 

Some  of  the  techniques  which  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  the  analysis  and  solution  of  pupil 
adjustment  problems  are  these: 

(1)  Initiate  a  program,  in  each  school  and 
in  each  classroom,  of  careful  study  of 
pupil  abilities  and  interests  in  order 
that  the  best  possible  adjustment  ma}- 
be  made  for  each  child.  This  study 
should    include    an    analvsis    of   social 


«  AiunlK-r  p.imphlct  of  this  scries  iltr.ils  in  Rrcalcr  detail  willl  ihr 
problems  of  jjuijance  which  h;ive  been  .icccnliiated  or  crtJIeJ 
by  the  defense  program. 
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qualities  through  the  use  of  rating  de- 
vices, the  testing  of  achievement  with 
various  objective  tests,  the  measure- 
ment of  ability  in  intellectual  processes, 
and  an  exploration  of  ^•ocational 
interests  (2,  10). 

(2)  In  the  light  of  such  study,  let  teachers 
adjust  the  learning  situations  to  indi- 
\'iduals,  aid  in  the  selection  of  courses  by 
\'oung  people  on  the  secondary  level, 
and  assist  in  their  social  adjustment. 

(3)  Install  a  cumulati\-e  record  system  for 
the  preservation  of  records  on  pupil 
progress  at  all  levels  of  the  school 
system  (56). 

(4)  ]Make  every  effort  to  identify  and 
help  problem  cases  which  need  extensive 
study,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  by  a 
psychologist  or  child  guidance  clinic. 

(5)  Emphasize  guidance  as  a  service  look- 
ing toward  a  total  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  individual  pupil  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  finds  himself — at 
home,  at  school,  at  work,  in  the  com- 
munity, in  the  Nation.  Consider  the 
special  need  for  wholesome  personal 
adjustment  in  these  critical  days,  and 
seek  to  counteract  the  effect  of  war  and 
propaganda  upon  the  emotional  atti- 
tudes of  the  pupil. 

(6)  Give  pupils  a  background  for  making 
wise  choices  of  life  work.  Use  material 
on  occupational  information  suited  to 
the  respective  school  levels  (42). 

(7)  Plan    field    trips    to    industrial    and 


agricultural  plants;  hold  interviews 
with  workers;  carry  on  correspondence 
with  schools  in  other  sections  of  the 
country-  ha\ing  different  industrial  con- 
ditions; introduce  general  shop  courses. 
In  these  and  other  wa}-s  help  pupils  to 
expand  their  occupational  horizons  and 
explore  their  own  \-ocational  interests 
(33). 

(8)  Let  the  secondary  school  cooperate 
closely  with  the  Junior  Division  of  the 
State  Emplo)"ment  Service  if  the  school 
system  does  not  have  a  placement 
bureau  of  its  own.  In  any  case,  the 
cumulative  records  of  pupils  leaving 
high  school  should  be  made  available 
to  emplo)'ment  counselors. 

(9)  Help  the  boys  who  will  soon  be  eligible 
for  compulsory  military  training  to 
plan  wiseh-  the  use  of  intervening  time 
for  further  education  or  for  emplo}-- 
ment  in  the  light  of  their  ultimate 
vocational  objectives. 

(10)  Let  enrollment  in  defense  training 
classes  be  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
individual's  abilities  and  interests;  wise 
guidance  here  is  quite  as  essential  as 
for  any  other  area  of  employment. 

(11)  Avoid  or  minimize  any  conflict  be- 
tween immediate  defense-job  planning 
and  long-time  planning,  through  the 
greatest  possible  coordination  of  the 
two  and  a  recognition  of  the  values  that 
each  has  in  the  matter  of  making  voca- 
tional choices. 
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VoiJih  Prepares  for  Defense  Needs 


How  Can  the  School  Personnel  Organize 
to  Bring  About  Desirable  Changes? 


A  teacher  in  any  classroom  can  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
oregoing  pages.  The  principal  of  a  school 
can  organize  his  program  in  such  a  way  that 
all  classrooms  in  the  building  will  become 
jlive  with  interest  and  enthusiastic  service. 
■\nd  with  the  entire  school  system  function- 

|:ng  cooperatively,  whether  on  a  city-,  a 
;ounty-,  or  a  State-wide  basis,  a  total  pro- 
gram can  be  launched  which  will  result  in 
.videspread  curricular  and  community  activ- 
ties  to  meet  defense  needs.  Only  a 
;ystematic,  well-guided  plan  of  self-evalua- 
ion,  exploration,  and  cooperative  action 
vill  serve  as  a  satisfactory  basis  for  effective 
vork.  Each  community  will  decide  on  the 
lasis  of  the  local  situation  what  particular 
orm  the  plan  of  organization  will  take,  but 
here  are  certain  general  principles  which 
ipply  uniformly. 

V^  General  Planning  Committee 
!s  Needed 

I  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  every  situation 
ihere  will  be  need,  first  of  all,  for  a  committee 
hat  will  formulate  objectives  and  plan 
eneral  procedures.  Appointed  by  a  State 
r  local  board  of  education,  a  school  super- 
itendent,  a  principal,  or  other  executive, 
uch  a  committee  may  function  for  an  entire 
tate,  for  a  county,  for  a  city  school  system, 
3r  a  group  of  schools,  or  for  a  particular 
:hool.  Whether  composed  of  two  or  of  a 
ozen  persons,  it  must  furnish  the  initiating 
limulus,  determine  what  the  specific  goal 
f  the  program  will  be,  develop  plans  of 
ction,  mobilize  forces,  and  keep  everybody 
t  work.  It  must  through  its  own  efforts, 
irough  subcommittees,  or  through  asso- 
ated  groups,  analyze  current  national 
sues  as  they  apply  to  the  State  or  com- 


munity or  school  which  it  serves.  And  it 
must  direct  its  activities  toward  a  clarifica- 
tion of  those  issues  and  an  improved  school 
service  to  meet  them. 

The  Task  of  the  Planning 
Committee  is  one  of  Leadership 
and  Good  Organization 

The  program  involves  the  mobilization 
and  release  of  capacities  for  service  among 
all  persons  interested  in  education.  The 
actual  work  involved  in  getting  results  must 
of  necessity  rest  with  the  indi\"idual  or 
groups  of  individuals  most  immediately  con- 
cerned, namely,  classroom  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  parent-teacher  organiza- 
tions, civic  groups,  service  clubs,  and  citizens 
at  large.  In  such  a  program  as  this  there 
is  no  place  for  methods  or  activities  which 
do  not  in  themseh'es  maintain  the  form  and 
the  spirit  of  democratic  procedure.  The 
plan  of  leadership  should  affect  every  school 
and  every  teacher  within  the  scope  of  the 
program;  it  should  enlist,  too,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  for  whatever  service  can 
best  be  given  by  persons  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  schools  (11,  24). 

Among  the  specific  things  which  the  plan- 
ning committee  may  do  in  getting  the 
program  under  way  are  these: 

(1)  Formulate  and  give  wide  circulation 
to  a  brief  statement  of  purposes  of  the 
program  and  proposed  general  pro- 
cedures to  be  observed. 

Such  a  statement  may  embody  some 
of  the  ideas  presented  in  early  pages  of 
this  pamphlet,  but  it  should,  of  course, 
express  first  of  all  the  convictions  of  the 
planning  committee  and  the  objectives 
it  has  in  mind,  with  a  particular  goal 
selected  for  immediate  attention.     The 
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statement  should  be  issued  in  printed 
or  mimeographed  form,  distributed  in 
every  school  and  in  every  class  partici- 
pating, given  wide  publicity  in  the 
newspapers  and  over  the  radio,  and  in 
every  way  possible  be  made  available 
to  the  public. 
(2)  Help  to  organize  programs  to  orient 
all  school  staff  members  in  the  issues 
at  stake,  in  keeping  with  the  needs 
and  facilities  of  individual  schools  or 
school  districts. 

The  first  need  of  every  member  of 
any  school  staff  is  to  be  oriented  in  the 
purposes  which  the  planning  committee 
has  in  mind.  What  is  this  program  of 
national  defense.''  What  is  it  that  we 
are  seeking  to  defend  and  to  peserve? 
Why  should  the  schools  be  concerned 
with  the  program.''  What  is  this  thing 
called  "democracy".^  Why  is  it  worth 
defending.''  What  does  it  require  of 
us  as  school  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  teachers.''  How  can  school  admin- 
istration and  classroom  practice  furnish 
living  examples  of  democratic  proce- 
dure? How  can  desirable  changes  in 
school  activities  be  brought  about? 

These  and  numerous  related  ques- 
tions must  be  frankly  and  honestly 
answered  by  the  educators  of  the 
country.  There  are  a  number  of  waysin 
which  needed  orientation  may  be  se- 
cured. Among  these  are  individual  or 
group  reading,  college  courses  and  insti- 
tutes, debates,  forums,  and  group  confer- 
ences. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  imme- 
diately practical  means  is  some  form 
of  faculty  conference — preferably  a 
series  of  conferences — at  which  vital 
problems  are  freely  discussed:  not  a 
lecture  course  at  which  an  authority, 
however  noted,  hands  down  his  opin- 
ions, but  working  conferences  that  will 
stimulate  thinking,  provoke  discussion, 
and  point  to  sources  of  information. 


For  example,  one  administrator  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  his  faculty  in 
mimeographed  form  a  statement  of  his 
beliefs     concerning     current     national 
problems.      He    asked    them    to   writej 
down  their  own  beliefs  as  a  basis  for 
group    discussion.      Teachers    in    this 
particular  community  were  accustomed; 
to  participation  in  group  thinking.    In' 
communities  or  schools  in  which  such 
a  group  conference  plan  has  not  pre- 
viously been  used,  those  who  sponsor 
it  will  need  to  set  the  stage  carefully 
and  plan  techniques  wisely  for  its  intro- 
duction.    In  whatever  way  the  end  is 
achieved,  educators  must  be  adequately 
informed  upon   the  problems  the  Na- 
tion  is   facing   today,    and   they  must 
accept  responsibility  for  keeping  ade- 
quately informed.    They  should  provide 
themselves    with    the   proper   informa- 
tional materials,  use  them  intelligently 
guard   against   the   dangers   of   propa- 
ganda,   and    weigh    carefully    all    tlu 
evidence  at  hand.     Only  thus  can  the\i 
determine  what  is  their  part  and  th(; 
part  of  the  schools  in  the  total  progran-: 
set  before  them  by  the  planning  com- 
mittee. 
(3)   Plan  an  organization  through  whid; 
responsibilities  will  be  assigned  to  ap- 
propriate individuals  or  subcommittees 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  put  every 
body   to   work:   School   administrator: 
and    supervisors;    teachers    in    school 
college,   and  university;  student  lead 
ers;  members  of  professional   and  la\ 
organizations;  civic-minded  individuals 
Organizations  and  committees  alread; 
functioning  within  the  State,  the  con 
munity,  or  the  school  should  be  utili/i'. 
for  all  they  can  contribute,  and  thei- 
efforts  coordinated.    Among  these  ma' 
be  State  and  local  teachers'  association- 
committees  at  work  on  reorganizati 
of  the  curriculum  and  on  other  specii- 
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PUBLIC    EDUCATION   FOR 
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EDUCATION 
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PUBLIC 
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RADIO.     ETC 


THE    PEOPLE    OF    PASADENA 


Co-Tt^s,,.  f'lM.leo.i.  rail/:.  Public  ScUooi 

This  chart  i^how^t  how  one  city  has  developed  its  committee  organization. 
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problems,  boards  of  education,  cliam- 
bers  of  commerce,  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, service  clubs,  local  defense 
councils,  and  other  organized  civic 
groups.  No  set  pattern  of  organization 
will  apply  uniformly,  but  plans  recently 
developed  in  Connecticut,  Michigan, 
and  elsewhere  for  the  redirection  and 
revitalization  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram are  stimulating  examples  of 
what  can  be  done.  (19,  34,  43.)  The 
organization  as  it  has  been  effected  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  shown  by  the  chart 
on  page  IS. 
Subcommittees  Should  be  Named 
as  the  Program  Requires  Their 
Appointment 

How  many  committees  are  needed  to  serve 
under  the  general  planning  committee  will 
depend  upon  the  e.xtent  of  the  territory  to 
be  covered  and  of  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed. In  Pasadena  to  date  there  are  11. 
In  a  larger  city  or  in  a  State-wide  program 
there  may  be  even  more  than  these.  The 
appointment  of  subcommittees  should  serve 
to  enlist  the  interest  and  assistance  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  and  to  increase 
correspondingly  the  value  of  the  results. 
In  general,  some  of  the  types  and  functions 
of  such  committees  which  might  prove 
desirable  are  these: 

(1)  If  the  general  planning  committee  is 
operating  on  a  State-wide,  count}'-wide, 
or  city-wide  basis,  an  advisory  commit- 
tee for  each  level  of  the  school  program 
(elementary,  secondary,  higher)  might 
advise  with  the  planning  committee  on 
ways  and  means  of  putting  its  plans 
into  effect  on  each  particular  level. 

(2)  Within  any  school  or  school  district, 
subcommittees  might  study  specific 
phases  of  the  school  program  and  report 
on  specific  ways  in  which  each  may  con- 
tribute to  the  reenforcment  of  educa- 
tional values  related  to  the  defense 
program.     For  this  purpose,   selection 


can  be  made  from  the  items  listed  o 
pages  2-11,  or  other  appropriate  one 
can  be  chosen  for  attention. 

(3)  Subcommittees  ma}-  be  made  responsi 
ble  for  gathering  materials  relating  t: 
good  practice  elsewhere  and  for  pre^ 
paring  bibliographies.  i 

(4)  Lay  committees  or  professional  coirj 
mittees  with  lay  representation  may  hel: 
to  determine  desirable  means  of  secui 
ing  e{fecti\e  citizen  participation  in  th, 
program.  This  is  especially  true  wher 
lay  cooperation  is  already  an  activ; 
force  in  school  activities  (3,  31). 

The  Planning  Committee  Should 
Help  Subcommittees  to  Function 
Effectively  • 

The  planning  committee  is  not  only  tb 
organizing  body;  it  must  also  provide  cori 
tinuous  guidance  for  the  development  of  th 
program  it  has  organized.  With  committer 
appointed  and  at  work,  it  must  seek  wa\l 
and  means  to  help  them  to  function  cor; 
structively  and  to  bring  about  the  change 
in  school  activities  which  are  desirable.  < 
few  of  the  stimulating  techniques  which  t^' 
planning  committee,  with  the  cooperation  C| 
the  subcommittees,  may  adopt  are  these:  ; 

(1)  To  organize  or  to  sponsor  conference 
forums,  or  other  types  of  discussiol 
groups  at  stated  times  to  consider  proji 
ress  and  to  promote  the  further  develop 
ment  of  the  program.  The  plannin 
committee  should  be  ready  to  sugges 
problems  for  consideration  and, 
necessar)-,  to  pro\ide  speakers  or  leadet 
for  the  conferences. 

(2)  To  plan  a  series  of  radio  progran 
over  local  and  State-wide  networks  th; 
will  give  expression  to  the  things  th 
committees  are  trjing  to  do. 

(3)  To  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  pre: 
and  to  pro\-ide  material  for  its  u?' 
keeping  the  public  in  touch  with  tl 
program  of  the  schools. 
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(4)  To  build  up  existing  library  service, 
so  that  helpful  material  will  be  available 
to  committee  members  at  work. 

(5)  To  provide  reading  lists  and  guides 
to  schools  and  lay  persons  that  will 
help  them  to  render  satisfactory  com- 
mittee service  and  to  participate  in 
discussion. 

(6)  To  stimulate  pupil  interest  by  insti- 
tuting poster  contests,  writing  projects, 
and  other  devices  that  call  for  expression 
of  American  attitudes  and  responsibili- 
ties. 

(7)  To  encourage  and  recognize  appro- 
priate individual  initiative  and  experi- 
mentation in  the  classroom,  based  upon 
sound  educational  procedure,  through 
which  each  teacher  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  translate  democracy  into 
action  in  his  or  her  own  way. 

(8)  To  keep  every  member  of  every  work- 
ing group  informed  and  interested 
through  informational  circulars  and 
stimulating  suggestions;  and  finally  to 
assemble  the  results  of  committee  work 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Jbraries  Have  an  Important 
^'unction  to  Serve  in  the  Total 
•rogram 

An  educational  program  stressing,  with 
pecial  reference  to  the  present  emergency, 
n  understanding  of  citizenship,  the  inter- 
ational  situation,  human  relations,  health, 
uidance,  and  training  for  work  requires 
dequate  reading  materials  and  library 
ervice.'  In  many  States,  librarians  have 
kograms  under  way  which  will  be  an  aid  to 
Dmmittees  both  in  setting  up  a  course  of 
ction  for  the  schools  and  in  implementing 

(4,  S).  Librarians  themselves  may  serve 
;tively  on  some  of  the  committees  ap- 
amted.  Information  regarding  possible 
brary  assistance  may  be  obtained  from 
jtate  agencies  for  library  service,  the  library 

j'  Another  pamphlet  of  this  series  deals  in  greater  detail  with  the 
■vice  of  libraries  in  the  defense  program. 


associations,  the  education  associations,  and 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Not  only  can 
libraries  help  committees  at  work,  but  they 
can  themselves  be  helped  by  the  activities  of 
these  committees.  In  general,  the  major 
contributions  may  be  as  follows: 

(1)  School,  college,  and  public  libraries 
may  make  available  and  with  the 
necessary  personnel  facilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of: 

(a)  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodical 
articles  which  present  fairly  and 
forcefully  the  dangers  that  con- 
front American  democracy. 

(b)  Reading  material  needed  for  the 
courses  and  other  activities  under- 
taken by  schools  and  colleges  in 
connection  with  the  defense 
program. 

(f)  Books,  fiction  as  well  as  non- 
fiction,  presenting  problems  and 
adjustments  in  human  relation- 
ships, including  international  rela- 
tionships. 

(d)  Printed  materials  helpful  for  the 
vocational  guidance  of  both  boys 
and  girls  in  the  present  emergency. 

(e)  Manuals  and  guides  needed  by 
the  learner  and  the  worker  in  the 
defense  industries.  Many  of  these 
have  been  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association. 

(J)  Reference  material  which  is  per- 
tinent to  the  planning  committee's 
program. 

(2)  Colleges  and  public  libraries  may: 

(a)  Supply  printed  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  emergency  training 
program  for  engineers  in  the  en- 
gineering colleges  (14). 

{b)  Make  an  inventory  of  the- indus- 
trial research  related  to  defense 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
State,  and  of  the  industries  of  the 
State  which  are  engaged  in  national 
defense  work. 
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(c)  Extend  to  all  agencies  concerned 
assistance  in  procuring  needed 
printed  material,  either  through 
direct  loan  or  through  interlibrary 
loan. 

(d)  Inform  the  scientific  and  research 
workers  of  the  State  of  the  inven- 
tory of  printed  material  prepared 
by  a  national  committee  of  librar- 
ians and  other  specialists  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  the  defense 
program  (IS). 

(3)  All  libraries — school,  college,  and 
public — should  continue  to  work  to- 
gether to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
utilization  of  librarv  resources.     It  is 


important,    for    instance,    that    school! 
know  what  services  are  available  fron 
public  libraries  and  vice  versa.     Inter- 
library    loans    among    institutions    oi 
higher   education   and   between   public' 
libraries     and     institutions    of    highei 
education  should  be  facilitated. 
(4)  Librarians  should  make  every  effort—' 
now  more  than  ever — to  extend  library 
service  to  the  millions  now  without  sucl 
facilities.     In  this  connection  the  prob- 
lems   arising    from    the    dislocation  o 
population  occasioned   by  the  defens( 
program      should      be     given     carefu 
attention.  ' 
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What  Are  Some  Helpful 
Reference  Materials? 


Much  has  already  been  published  on  the 
:opics    treated    in    this    pamphlet    through 
periodicals,  leaflets,  and  books.    Each  month 
sees  new  material   released   in   educational 
journals   related    to    the    defense    program, 
ertain  national  agencies  are  issuing  free, 
It  nominal  cost,  or  for  loan,  circulars,  book- 
ets,  radio  scripts,  and  other  material  per- 
laining   to   one   or   another    aspect   of   the 
hroblem  of  national  defense  as  it  affects  the 
chools  or  the  community.     Among  these 
igencies  are  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
jation,  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
he   National    Education    Association,    the 
'an  American  Union,  and  the  U.  S.  Office 
f  Education.     All  of   these   organizations 
ave  offices  located  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
nd  information  concerning  available   ma- 
rials  may  be  secured  from  any  of  them 
pon  request. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  space,  the 
ferences  included  here  are  restricted  to 
lose  that  have  a  direct  and  specific  bearing 
pon  the  suggestions  made  in  the  several 
eas  discussed  in  previous  pages.  The 
Jmbers  correspond  to  those  appearing  in 
arentheses  in  the  text  in  connection  with 
rticular  statements  or  suggestions.  In 
|ich  case  the  reference  cited  will  throw 
{rther  light  upon  the  type  of  activity  indi- 
,ted.  In  many  cases  it  will  describe  in 
•■tail  an  example  of  the  type  of  project 
Iggested  in  this  pamphlet  as  it  has  been 
lurried  on  in  a  particular  localit}-. 
1.  Allen,  Florence.  This  constitution  of 
|ours.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1940.    198  p. 

.  American  Council  on  Education, 
American  Youth  Commission.  The  oc- 
|cupational  adjustment  of  youth.     Wash- 
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FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 
WASH INGTON 


Sept.    13,    1940 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
IN  RELATION  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


j    It  is  of  vital  importance  to  safeguard  American  education  in  schools  and 
colleges  against  needless  interruptions  and  conflicting  appeals  from  Govern- 
.oent  agencies  for  service  in  the  national  interest.   It  is  likewise  exceedingly 
'important  that  Governmental  policies  affecting  schools  and  colleges  should  be 
peveloped  in  accordance  with  practical  possibilities  for  service  by  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions  and  should  be  so  coordinated  as  to  secure  the 
i.argest  possible  contribution  to  national  welfare.   In  keeping  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  National  Defense  Commission  to  expect  appropriate  Government 
ligencies  to  carry  the  responsibility  for  the  programs  which  naturally  fall 
I'ithin  their  respective  fields,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  United  States 
'ommissioner  of  Education  is  recognized  as  the  proper  Government  official  to 
iie  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  educational  policies  for  schools  and 
iolleges  in  relation  to  problems  of  national  defense.   He  will  serve,  as 
Isual,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
lecurity  Agency  and  will  recommend  through  the  Administrator  to  the  Defense 
jommission  such  policies  affecting  schools  and  colleges  as  in  his  judgment 
iT   in  the  opinion  of  interested  educational  groups  are  considered  to  be  of 
{uffioient  importance  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission.   It  is 
|lso  to  be  understood  that  other  Government  agencies  desiring  to  enlist 
'he  service  of  schools  and  colleges  should  associate  themselves  with  the 
ffice  of  Education  in  such  ways  as  to  make  most  effective  the  coordinating 
ervice  of  that  Office.   Acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrator 
f  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  will  be  expected 
p   assume  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  policies  of  the  De- 
nse Commission  involving  the  cooperation  of  schools  and  colleges. 
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FOREWORD 

A  MERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  attacks  against  her  way  of  life 
-*•  ^  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by  peaceful 
democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools  of  the 
Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education  they  seek  to 
develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and  abilities  and 
that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for  national  strength 
and  unity.  * 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  the  war  program  is  a 
matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  others 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  great  educational  enterprise. 
All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become  increasingly  vital  centers  for  the 
education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a  war-torn  world.     But  how.' 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but 
not  precipitate  action. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  points  out  how  the 
schools  can  ally  themselves  with  other  community  forces  and  participate  in 
wartime  community  service.  It  is  not  a  manual  on  community  organization 
and  does  not  attempt  to  answer  questions  that  relate  to  over-all  community 
planning.  These,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  of  the  State  and  local  councils  of  defense.  The 
Office  of  Community  War  Services,  too,  on  Federal  and  regional  levels,  is 
prepared  to  assist  with  the  coordination  of  community  agencies  for  a  total 
wartime  program.  By  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  in  war  time  or  in 
peace,  a  representative  community  planning  group  is  essential  to  a  coordinated 
program. 

The  schools  are  one  of  the  recognized  community  forces.  They  have  much 
to  give  to  over-all  community  planning  and  action.  What  their  role  i^and 
how  they  can  contribute  to  the  objective  of  community  organization  for  the 
good  of  all  the  people  is  the  theme  of  this  pamphlet.  As  the  author  indi- 
cates, the  testimony  of  experience  is  strong.  What  some  schools  have  done 
may  well  prove  a  stimulus  to  other  school  systems  to  join  "in  the  collective 

march  of  humanity  to  its  ideal." 

John  W.  Studebaker, 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

IV 


Community  Organization  Defined 


1'  WAS  a  niglit  in  late  August.  A  storm  was 
irewing  and  the  heat  in  the  auditorium  was 
St  ing.  Men  and  women  wiped  the  perspiration 
frn  their  foreheads  with  damp  handkerchiefs  as 
t\v  listened  to  the  speaker.  The  man  on  the 
rr  rum  concluded  his  address  and  sat  down. 
Sneone  looked  at  his  watch;  whispered  "10 
o'ock!"  to  his  neighbor.  Someone  else  started 
tcard  a  side  door.     The  chairman  rose. 

|\\'e  had  no  idea,"  she  said  apologetically, 
"i!at  our  program  would  keep  us  so  late.  There  is 
01  more  person  yet  to  speak. who  has  come  a 
l0|!  way  to  tell  us  about  the  community  program 
tK;  has  developed  under  the  leadership  of  the 
sc')ols  in  his  county.  Will  you  stay  to  hear 
hh" 

|he  audience  sat  back  in  reproachful  silence. 
ASig,  comfortable,  friendly  looking  man  came 
sk'ly  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  platform.  He 
snjed.    Then  he  chuckled. 

,[  see  by  this  program,"  he  remarked  in  a 
colersational  tone,  "that  I'm  supposed  to  talk  to 
TO  folks  about  community  organization.  Now 
th^e  are  two  pretty  big  words,  and  we  don't  use 
thh  much  down. where  I  come  from.  When  I 
■val  little,"  he  went  on,  "I  lived  in  a  country 
lilige.  The  gathering  place  for  the  men  was  the 
5l:|ksmith  shop.  Most  any  evening,  wives  who 
vei  looking  for  their  husbands  could  generally 
inlthem  down  there  arguing  about  this  and  that 
vli:  Milt  and  his  boys  made  the  sparks  fly. 

Hfter  supper  I  used  to  sneak  over  and  sit  on  a 
)ilpf  harness  in  the  corner,  looking  as  small  as  I 
:oijd,  hoping  my  dad  would  forget  to  send  me 
10^:  to  bed. 

')ne  night  when  Milt  was  about  ready  to  close 
iPiCy  Ritchie  came  running  in,  waving  some- 
hi;. 

'  I  sure  hoped  I'd  find  you  fellows  here,'  he 
aij  all  out  of  breath.  'I  got  a  right  important 
io«e  here  to  sign  about  my  barn  burnin',  an' 
t'si;ot  some  questions  on  it  I  dunno  what  they 
ne|i.' 

'lie  passed  the  letter  'round,  and  everybody 
3od  at  it  and  shook  his  head  until  it  got  to 


Tom  Edsall.  Tom  went  to  Aberdeen  to  high 
school,  and  everybody  in  town  had  a  lot  of  re- 
spect for  his  education.  Tom  went  over  to  the 
forge  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  paper. 

"  'It  says,'  he  read,  slowly,  as  if  he  were  spelling 
out  the  words.  'It  says:  "To  the  best  of  your 
knowledge  and  belief  did  this  con-flag-ration 
re-sult  from  spon-tan-e-ous  com-bust-ion  or  was 
it  of  in-cendi-ary  or-igin.'"' 

"Everybody  was  pretty  still  for  a  minute. 
Then  Tom  gave  a  big  laugh.  'Well,  shucks!'  said 
he.  'If  that  aint  a  to-do  about  nothin'!  All  it 
means,  Cy,  is  did  yer  barn  ketch  on  fire,  or  was 
she  set.?'" 

The  speaker  had  won  his  audience.  Tired 
people  sat  forward,  forgetting  the  heat  and  the 
hard  chairs,  while  he  told  them,  very  simply,  the 
story  of  a  county  in  which  all  citizens,  children, 
young  people,  and  adults,  work  together  to  make 
their  community  life  what  the)'  wish  it  to  be. 

"Community  organization.?"  He  stopped,  as 
if  to  think  a  minute.  "Community  organiza- 
tion.? I  suppose  it  is  all  right  to  call  it  that. 
But  if  that's  the  name  you  want  to  use  for  what 
we're  doing,  let  me  tell  you  what  it  means." 
Leaning  forward,  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  making  a 
splendid  present  with  each  word.  "It  means 
finding  ways,  together,  to  make  what  you  want  with 
what  you  have." 

if     *     -k 

Widespread  throughout  our  country  at  the 
present  time  is  a  practical  and  growing  interest 
in  community  organization.  This  interest  is 
due  to  a  number  of  factors:  The  American 
tradition  which  emphasizes  the  right  of  each 
citizen,  especially  in  times  of  crisis,  to  help  make 
the  decisions  that  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  he  will  live;  the  obvious  need  for  coopera- 
tive planning  when  many  persons  must  ■s\ork 
together  toward  the  solution  of  common  prob- 
lems; an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  manv 
ways  in  which  persons  and  communities  can 
benefit  when  democratic  procedures  are  used 
skillfully  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 


Goals  for  Community  Organization  in  Wartirre 


COMMUNITY  organization  in  wartime  has  at 
least  four  general  objectives:  (1)  to  make 
each  community  a  functioning  part  of  the  na- 
tional war  program;  (2)  to  maintain  essential 
community  services;  (3)  to  deal  with  community 
conditions,  new  or  old,  which  impede  the  wareffort 
or  threaten  the  soundness  of  community  life;  (4)  to 
prepare  intelligently  for  the  adjustments  which 
must  be  made  locally  as  new  developments  take 
place  in  the  international  situation. 

Gearing  Communities  Into 
The  Total  War  Effort 

Effective  coordination  among  local.  State,  and 
Federal  war  activities  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  confronting  communities  today.  Each  of  our 
population  centers,  large  and  small,  must  gear  it- 
self into  the  national  war  effort.  But  the  gearing 
must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  al- 
ways opportunity  for  two-way  communication. 
Channels  must  be  opened  through  which  advice, 
suggestions,  and  support  from  the  "folks  back 
home"  will  flow  into  Washington.  There  must  be 
channels  to  carry  back  from  Washington  to  these 
same  people  information  about  the  decisions  that 
have  been  made,  the  needs  that  must  be  met,  the 
issues  that  must  be  faced  by  each  of  us  separately 
and  handled  by  all  of  us  together.  Whether  or 
not  such  systems  of  intercommunication  develop 
depends  upon  local  initiative  in  using  and  improv- 
ing the  techniques  of  democratic  community  or- 
ganization as  well  as  upon  steps  taken  by  Federal 
agencies  to  avoid  undesirable  centralization  of 
authority. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  at  least  six  aspects 
of  the  national  war  program,  all  of  which  depend 
upon  some  degree  of  careful  community  planning 
for  their  success: 

1.  JVe  must  provide  personnel  for  the  war  work 
that  has  to  be  done.  This  means  more 
than  recruiting  men  and  women  for  the 
armed  forces.  It  means  active  coopera- 
tion among  all  of  the  agencies  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  employment  and 
training  of  workers  for  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  civilian  services  in  a  Nation- 
wide  attempt   to   find   the   people   whose 


skills,  knowledge,  energy,  and  experiecc 
are  needed  and  to  place  them  where  t>ir 
contributions  can  be  most  effectiT]y 
used. 

2.  We    must    provide     the     materials    esser'al 

both  for  war  and  for  civilian  life.  \s 
needs  change  and  war  plants  are  convei?d 
to  peace  time  uses,  we  must  see  that  nc 
demands  made  upon  industry  are  senslc 
and  just,  that  plans  for  producing  id 
distributing  goods  are  made  in  relatioito 
known  human  needs. 

3.  We  must  maintain  systems  of  iransportain 

and  communication  so  far  reaching  anifso 
efficient  that  men  and  materials  may  mVe 
rapidly  at  any  time,  in  any  direction. 

4.  We  must  keep  ourselves  physically  and  menily 

fit  for  the  work  we  have  to  do,  for  ie 
stresses  and  strains  we  must  withstanc 

5.  We    must   finance    the    war    and    make  fie 

transition  to  a  peacetime  economy  wh- 
out  dislocating  our  basic  financial  stlc- 
ture.  We  do  not  want  inflation  andve 
do  not  want  another  depression  after  he 
war  is  over. 

6.  We  must  continue  to  protect  our  homes  id 

communities  from  the  possible  dangerof 

epidemics,  air  raids,  and  sabotage. 

Many  communities  have  already  shown  lat 

local     organization     can     be     coordinated     \th 

national  planning  for  each  of  these  aspects  of  le 

war  program. 

Maintaining  Essential 
Community  Services 

No  problem  created  by  the  war  has  been  ha:er 
to  solve  than  the  problem  of  maintaining  essei  al 
civilian  services.  Disruption  of  our  transpoa- 
tion  and  communication  systems,  epidemiciof 
crime  and  disease  could  postpone  military  viciry 
and  the  coming  of  peace.  To  keep  busses  runng, 
power  plants  operating,  telephones  in  orff, 
stores  open,  health  hazards  under  control  a 
task  that  will  challenge  our  ingenuity  and  e- 
sourcefulness  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  communities  most  successful  in  maintaiug 
the    services    necessary    for    efficient    work   i" 


iJlthful  Ihing  are  likely  to  be  those  in  which  the 
j'^blem  of  manpower  has  been  thoroughly 
itidied  and  well  handled.  Relatively  little  use 
r^  yet  been  made  in  most  places  of  the  energy 
j(l  idealism  of  youth.  This  is  an  excellent  time 
:c  induct  children  and  young  people  into  re- 
sfusible  citizenship  by  training  them  for  and 
3l':ing  them  in  community  jobs  they  are  fitted 
:cjio. 

DiUing  With 
Cnmunity  Problems 

I'ommunities  must  be  prepared,  in  time  of  war, 
;oleal  not  only  with  problems  arising  out  of  war 
;o'Jitions,  but  also  with  the  persistent  problems 
3f;)eacetime  living  which  weaken  resistance  to 
,v?  pressures.  Poverty,  crime,  and  disease  have 
;hjatened  the  security  and  wholesomeness  of 
:o|munity  life  for  generations.  They  can  be 
:oi  rolled  only  by  continuous  concerted  action  to 
iiiDver  and  remove  their  causes. 

pss  familiar  and  therefore  perhaps  more 
]ii;jrbing  to  us  are  some  of  the  situations  pro- 
]ui:d  by  the  war:  Thousands  of  families,  many 
vi.  young  children,  camping  in  trailers  near 
;hifyards  and  factories;  hundreds  of  thousands 
jfiTiothers  working  outside  of  their  homes; 
■nijons  of  young  men  living  apart  from  their 
'aiilies  in  training  camps  or  overseas;  untold 
lu.bers  of  children  at  loose  ends;  war  brides  and 
.vajbabies  going  back  and  forth  across  the  country 
.viilout  having  adequate  care  or  accommoda- 
■ioi  as  husbands  and  fathers  are  transferred  from 
:aiD  to  camp. 

Un  we  find  ways,  together,  to  take  what  we 
■\&^ — the  heartaches,  the  dreams,  the  sordid- 
iti  and  the  promise  in  all  of  this — and  make 
3upf  it  the  kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  in  ? 
rh,  after  all,  is  the  purpose,  the  main  reason 
Forirying  to  improve  our  methods  of  communit}- 
Drdnization.  Soundness  of  leadership  and  qual- 
ityjif  organization  are  now  being  tested  in  man)- 
corjnunities.  It  seems  likely  that  one  of  the 
moj  important  gains  of  the  war  period  may  be 
im]loved  techniques  for  cooperative  action  which 
came  permanently  useful  in  community  problem- 
sol'ing. 


Facilitating  Post-War 
Readjustments 

Many  communities  are  now  beginning  to  feel 
a  lessening  of  the  tension  which  resulted  from  the 
rapid  e.xpansion  of  the  war  industries  and  from  the 
size  and  urgency  of  the  service  training  programs. 
Just  how  abrupt  or  how  difficult  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  is  going  to  be  we  have  yet  no 
way  of  knowing.  We  do  know  that  it  will  involve 
the  reorganization  of  community  industrial  life 
on  a  peacetime  basis;  the  resettlement  of  people 
who  have  left  their  homes  for  work  in  defense 
areas  and  can  no  longer  be  employed  in  plants 
reconverted  to  peacetime  production;  the  oc- 
cupational readjustment  of  women  now  taking 
men's  places  in  business,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustry; the  reabsorption  of  service  men  and  women 
into   civilian   life. 

The  readjustments  we  shall  have  to  make  will 
require  all  the  imagination,  all  the  flexibility,  all 
the  administrative  skill  that  previous  experience 
with  community  organization  may  have  taught 
us.  Community  programs  of  health,  education, 
recreation,  and  welfare  curtailed  or  suspended 
by  the  war  will  have  to  be  built  up  again.  This 
will  mean  that  communities  will  need  to  reap- 
praise their  needs  in  the  light  of  local  post-war 
conditions,  applying  lessons  learned  during  the 
war  about  community  cooperation.  It  means 
that  agencies  and  organizations  will  need  to 
rethink  their  objectives,  activities,  and  standards 
of  work  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge  gained 
during  the  war.  Some  families  disorganized  by 
the  stresses  and  strains  of  war  will  need  a  great 
deal  of  guidance  before  they  can  once  more  live 
confortably  with  themselves  and  with  their 
neighbors. 

There  will  be  other  changes,  too.  Even  our 
clothes  and  our  houses  will  be  different — less 
trouble,  more  comfortable,  more  fun.  We  shall 
have  to  learn  to  live  in  a  new  world  that  is  both 
smaller  and  larger  than  the  world  we  have  known, 
a  world  of  fast  cars  and  faster  planes.  People 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  will  be  so  close  to 
us  that  we  shall  have  to  learn  new  ways  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  about  them,  of  behaving  toward 
them. 


One  of  our  greatest  post-war  problems  will  be 
to  find  out  how  the  necessities  and  at  least  some 
of  the  comforts  of  living  in  this  new  world  can  be 
made  available  to  everyone.  When  individuals 
are  frustrated  in  attempting  to  meet  their  basic 
needs,  they  are  likely  to  develop  feelings  of 
hostility     toward     those     who     frustrate     them. 


When  this  happens  to  groups  of  people,  hostilitk 
generated  usually  lead  to  conflict.  The  simplt' 
act  of  cooperative  planning,  therefore,  takes  •, 
new  significance  when  viewed  as  an  experimet 
in  the  improvement  of  human  relations.  Ti 
ways  of  democratic  community  organization  w) 
someday  be  the  ways  of  world  peace. 


l)le  of  the  Schools  in  Community  Organization 


oie  Factors  Affecting 
cbol-Community  Relationships 

Vien  a  crisis  like  the  present  war  forces  com- 
luities  to  study  each  existing  agency  and  organ- 
laWn  in  relation  to  a  total  plan  for  cooperative 
irniunitv  action,  the  strategic  importance  of 
le  :hools  quickly  becomes  apparent:  (1)  They 
re!he  public  agency  to  which  our  society  has 
elelated  the  teaching  function;  (2)  no  other 
tftiy  has  so  large  a  body  of  trained  personnel, 
r  cuipment  so  widely  available  or  so  conven- 
:nti'  placed  for  community  use;  (3)  no  other 
ge^y  enjoys  the  same  kind  of  public  confidence. 
Lealiing  now  two-thirds  of  the  homes  of  our 
Duiry,  the  schools  can  readily  serve  the  entire 
opjation  of  the  United  States  in  any  way  that 
;en  appropriate.  We  invest  in  our  schools 
ecilse  they  sj-mbolize  our  faith  in  the  future 
ndpecause  through  them  we  can  do  much  to 
haji  the  present  out  of  which  the  future  will 
Dm 

A  umber  of  factors  work  together  to  determine 
he  ays  in  which  the  schools  in  any  given  situ- 
tio;can  help  with  communit)-  problem-solving. 
I,m<|g  these  are:  (1)  The  training,  point  of  view, 
ndixperience  of  administrators  and  teachers; 
2)  te  training,  experience,  and  personal  loyalties 
f  sliool  board  members;  (3)  the  picture  which 
he  ommunity  has  of  how  the  schools  should 
uncon. 

Oithese  three  factors,  the  last  is  perhaps  the 
ne  ■ihich  is  most  obviously  related  to  the  develop- 
:ien  of  school-community  relationships.  As  a 
iubl[  agency  the  school  has  a  legal  status,  which 
loesjnuch  to  assure  its  permanence  as  an  institu- 
ion|  On  the  other  hand,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
ew  ijntemporary  agencies  actually  run  by  the 
leop  who  use  it,  security  for  the  personnel  must 
omij  from  public  approval.  This  approval  is 
omdmes  hard  to  win,  for  reasons  over  which  an 
ndi\iiual  teacher  or  superintendent  has  little 
ontjl.  As  the  years  go  by,  communities  tend 
o  cri  tallize  their  ideas  about  what  public  agencies 
hou|  be  and  do.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
ttitjles  toward  the  schools.     Once  crystallized. 


these  attitudes  become  expectations,  and  woe 
betide  the  administrator  or  teacher  who  ignores  or 
misintreprets  them. 

Contributions  the 
Schools  Can  Make 

Because  communities  think  of  their  schools  in 
so  many  different  ways,  the  ways  in  which  schools 
are  expected  to  relate  themselves  to  other  agencies 
vary  considerably.  Some  communities  think  of 
their  schools  primarily  as  teaching  institutions. 
They  want  inspiring  intellectual  leadership  but 
they  want  it  to  come  from  a  classroom.  Some 
communities  want  their  schools  to  teach  by 
example  as  well  as  by  precept,  to  lead  out  in  com- 
munity action.  Some  communities  expect  their 
schools  to  work  with  other  agencies  on  all  social 
problems  of  common  community  concern.  Others 
feel  that  schools  should  interest  themselves  only 
in  those  community  projects  which  are  obviously 
related  to  the  school  program.  Some  few  com- 
munities insist  that  their  schools  confine  their 
activities  to  the  teaching  of  those  subjects  which 
the  majority  of  local  taxpayers  consider  funda- 
mental to  success  in  life. 

Fortunately,  the  meaning  which  any  given 
school  system  has  for  the  people  of  its  community 
is  never  a  fixed  and  permanent  thing.  Communi- 
ty conditions,  beliefs,  and  situations  change; 
schools  reflect  and  adjust  to  these  changes;  in  so 
doing,  they -help  to  produce  other  changes.  In 
consequence,  as  communities  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  creating  better  living — Improving  food 
production,  clearing  away  slums,  developing  child- 
care  programs,  carrying  on  salvage  campaigns, 
battling  juvenile  delinquency — one  finds  no  uni- 
form standardization  in  the  role  of  the  schools. 
An  increasing  numberoftliem,  however,  are  helping 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  Taking 
part  in  community  planning;  (2)  helping  to 
interpret  community'  problems  and  to  teach  the 
principles  of  community  organization;  (3)  sharing 
the  work  involved  in  community  action.  From 
many  parts  of  the  country  come  reports  of 
community  programs  in  which  the  schools  are 
giving  all  three  of  these  types  of  service. 
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School  Participation  in  Planning 


CAREFUL  ANALYSIS  of  the  functions  of 
planning  councils  and  committees  in  the 
organization  of  communities  would  often  do  much 
to  dispel  the  confusions  which  sometimes  arise  in 
connection  with  community  planning.  Every 
incorporated  population  center  has  a  governing 
body  legally  responsible  for  transacting  public 
business.  Obviously  there  can  be  only  one  such 
official  body  in  each  community.  Working  more 
or  less  closely  with  this  governing  body  in  most 
places  are  voluntary  planning  councils  or  com- 
mittees of  which  there  are  three  common  types: 
(1)  The  over-all  community  council  which  repre- 
sents the  people  of  the  community,  neighborhood 
groups  electing  district  representatives  and  dis- 
trict representatives  electing  community  council 
members;  (2)  the  coordinating  council  which 
represents  community  agencies  and  organizations 
and;  (3)  the  council  or  committee  which  has  com- 
munity-wide representation  of  either  people  or 
agencies  but  focuses  interest  upon  a  specialized 
area  of  community  life,  such  as  family  life,  health 
education,  or  recreation. 

Some  Questions 
Often  Asked 

Whether  a  community  has  had  little  or  much 
experience  with  cooperative  planning,  certain 
questions  inevitably  arise  when  leaders  try  to 
think  through  the  processes  of  organization.  Such 
questions,  for  example,  as  these  are  raised: 

1.  Whose  business  is  it  to  initiate  community 

planning.' 

2.  How  can  communities  be  organized  for  total 

coverage,  i.  e.,  to  reach  "the  last  family 
down  the  road"."" 

3.  What    are    the    techniques    for    finding    and 

bringing  together  those  who  are  interested, 
when  the  project  or  program  is  one  that 
concerns  only  some  people  in  the  commu- 
nity.? 

4.  Is   it    really   important   for  the   people  of  a 

community  to  participate  in  community 
planning?  Why  not  leave  this  to  a  coor- 
dinating council  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions .'' 


5.  What   are   the   methods   to   use   to   get  tl 

"right"   people  on  councils  and  commi 
tees .'  . 

6.  How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  dominatic 

of  one  group  or  of  a  single,  powerful  inc 
vidual  in  community  planning.' 

7.  What  is  the  place  of  youth  in  communi: 

planning.' 
Since  this  pamphlet  is  not  a  manual  on  commv 
nity  organization,  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  i 
attempt  to  answer  questions  like  these.  It  is  aj 
propriate,  however,  to  call  attention  to  certa^ 
policies  which  should  influence  decisions. 

Responsibilities 
of  Defense  Councils 

By  Presidential  directive,  the  local  defense  (; 
war  councils,  organized  with  the  help  of  the  Offic 
of  Civilian  Defense,  are  the  authorized  over-a 
community  planning  councils  for  the  duration  (■ 
ti>e  war.  These  are  appointive  bodies,  more  c 
less  representative  of  broad  community  interest' 
It  is  understood,  in  most  States,  that  the  respoi' 
sibility  for  community  organization  in  wartin 
rests  with  the  defense  councils.  Other  agenci( 
and  organizations,  including  schools,  councils  c 
social  agencies,  and  coordinating  councils  of  otht 
kinds,  work  out  relationships  with  State  and  locf 
defense  councils  in  ways  that  are  appropriate  an 
mutually  satisfactory.  After  the  war  is  over,  th 
need  for  "defense  councils"  as  they  are  now  orgar 
ized  will  no  longer  exist;  but  the  functionsof  plar 
ning  and  coordinating  will  have  a  permanent  plad 
in  our  community  structure,  under  whatever  nam 
they  may  be  carried  on. 

Relation  of  Schools  to  , 

Community  Councils 

The  function  of  community  organization  i 
community  problem-solving' — recognizing  need 
and  mobilizing  resources  to  meet  them.  In 
democrac}',  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  rathe 
simple  techniques  that  seem  effective  in  total; 
tarian  states.  Regimentation  from  the  top  dow 
causes  conflict  and  arouses  opposition  in  a  covin 
try  where  everyone  believes  that  it  is  his  right  aii' 
his  dij'Jy  to  help  create  the  conditions  under  whic. 


;  wishes  to  live.  \\  e  want  our  planning  done  by 
e  people  who  have  to  carry  out  the  plans.  This 
cans  "planning  for  planning,"  organizing  our- 
'Ives  so  that  everyone  whose  life  is  touched  by  a 
oblem  can  contribute  his  opinions,  ideas,  and 
periences  to  its  solution. 

The  schools,  in  any  community,  influence  and 
e  influenced  by  more  people  than  any  other  one 
lency.  This  is  one  reason  why  they  should  be 
ipresented  in  some  way  on  all  central  community 
'arming  councils.  Even  more  important,  they 
'.ve  much  to  give  to  and  much  to  receive  from  the 
'anning  project.  Either  the  superintendent  of 
'hools  should  serve  or  he  should  delegate  some- 
i!e  to  act  for  him  who  can  speak  for  the  schools 
q  matters  of  policy.  If  the  council  is  a  lay  group, 
ude  up  of  people  elected  to  represent  districts  or 
ijighborhoods,  the  schools  can  relate  themselves 
1  it  in  two  ways:  {!)  School  personnel  can  take 
['rt,  as  private  citizens,  in  the  selection  of  council 
lumbers;  (2)  they  can  act  as  professional  con- 
stants to  neighborhood  and  district  councils,  as 
\  11  as  to  the  central  planning  council  itself. 

;»me  Instances  of  School 
Irticipation  in  Planning 

ochools  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  joining 
vjh  other  agencies  and  organizations  in  wartime 
cjnmunity  planning.  The  following  brief  de- 
siptions  typify  situations  in  which  this  kind  of 
cbperation  is  taking  place. 

The  Organization  of  a  War  Program. — In  a  large 
cf/on  the  west  coast  the  schools  have  pla)-ed  a 
n';jor  part  in  the  organization  of  the  community 
f^  war.  For  more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  es- 
tilishment  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and 
tl  subsequent  organization  of  State  and  local 
djense  councils,  the  schools  of  this  city,  operating 
tljDugh  a  Citizens'  Committee  on  Education  for 
Ntional  Defense,  reached  into  every  section  of 
tl  home  front  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  later 
eaiblishment  by  city  ordinance  of  a  defense 
ccjncil. 

The  Board  of  Education,  early  recognizing  the 
cHracter  and  scope  of  the  impending  crisis,  quick- 
Ivand  willingly  loaned  to  the  community  the 
sadces  of  many  of  its  teachers  and  administra- 
tcj.,  some  for  practically  full-time  service.  When 
tl|  city  Defense  Council  was  established,  the 
so  etary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  appointed 


as  Executive  Director  and  Coordinator  of  the 
Civilian  Defense  Program. 

The  schools  in  this  city  have  been  woven  into 
the  total  community  war  service  and  protection 
program.  Each  school  was  made  a  sector  post, 
with  the  personnel  of  the  school  taking  the  nec- 
essary training  to  enable  it  to  function  in  coor- 
dination with  the  Defense  Council.  A  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  became  the  chairman 
of  the  Salvage  Committee;  another  member, 
chairman  of  the  War  Industrial  Committee; 
still  another,  chairman  of  the  Defense  Council 
itself. 

A  Rural  Coordinating  Council. — In  the  fall  of 
1937  the  school  trustees  in  a  very  poor  southern 
county  began  a  school  improvement  program. 
Knowing  that  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools  might  not  be  accepted  by  the  people  of 
the  county  if  they  felt  no  need  for  them,  the  trus- 
tees stimulated  the  organization  of  a  coordinating 
council  representing  each  school  district  and 
every  organization  in  the  area.  (This  council  is 
now  functioning  as  the  local  Defense  Council.) 

As  the  newly  formed  council  surveyed  the  local 
situation  to  see  what  the  needs  were,  members 
must  have  felt  some  discouragement.  Land  was 
poor,  children  were  undernourished,  schoolhouses 
were  dilapidated,  farmers  were  in  debt,  there 
were  few  gardens,  houses  and  barns  were  in  need 
of  repair.  Teachers  of  home  economics  and 
agriculture  were  employed  during  the  council's 
first  year  to  help  adults  as  well  as  children  with 
problems  of  farm  and  home  living.  As  needs  were 
recognized,  plans  were  made  to  meet  them. 

During  the  6  years  in  which  this  program  has 
been  operating,  it  has  established  a  cooperative 
exchange;  a  credit  union;  a  dramatics  club;  a 
health  center  and  library;  a  cooperative  sharing 
program  for  the  exchange  of  shrubs,  bulbs,  cut- 
tings, and  similar  material  for  gardens;  a  com- 
munity cannery;  wood  and  metal  shops;  a  potato- 
curing  house.  The  school  curriculum  has  been 
entirely  made  over  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  the  projects  mentioned  above 
have  constituted  learning  situations  around  which 
the  more  formal  studies  have  been  centered. 
Among  the  intangible  but  evident  results  are 
increased  neighborliness,  a  new  pride  in  the 
schools   and   the  community,   and   changed   atti- 


tudes  toward  living  on  the  part  of  many  people. 
The  economic,  social,  educational,  and  religious 
life  of  the  county  has  been  transformed  by  the 
vision  and  industry  of  people  who  knew  what 
they  wanted  and  were  willing  to  organize  and 
work  together  to  get  it. 

A  Youth  Welfare  Program. — 0\'er-all  com- 
munity planning  has  such  scope  and  significance 
as  a  technique  for  community  development  that 
successful  experiments  in  this  kind  of  cooperation 
attract  much  attention.  Of  equal  importance, 
however,  are  some  of  the  specialized  programs 
which  concentrate  interest  and  effort  on  certain 
aspects  of  communit)-  li\'ing,  such  as  health. 
recreation,  child  welfare,  nutrition,  or  juvenile 
delinquency.  A  good  example  of  community- 
organization  for  such  a  specific  purpose  is  a 
"\'outh  Welfare  Program  in  a  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about   15,000  in  a  northwestern  State. 

A  youth  survey  conducted  here  in  1938  by  the 
schools  and  the  National  Youth  Administration 
revealed  some  fairly  serious  community  problems. 
The  findings  of  this  sur\'ey  were  presented  to  a 
small  group  of  influential  citizens  who  organized 
a  Youth  Welfare  Council  to  make  the  community 
conscious  of  youth  services  available,  to  guard 
against  duplication  of  services  on  behalf  of  youth, 
and  to  point  out  areas  of  neglect.  Representa- 
tives of  all  local  agencies  and  organizations,  public 
and  private,  and  some  other  interested  citizens 
were  asked  to  become  members  of  this  Council. 

A  part-time  coordinator  was  provided  by  the 
schools.  Subcommittees  on  education,  health, 
housing,  juvenile  delinquency',  and  recreation 
were  formed  and  made  responsible  for  planning 
in  these  special  fields.  People  appointed  to  each 
committee  were  those  in  town  best  qualified  by 
training  or  experience  to  guide  its  work.  On  the 
Housing  Committee,  for  example,  were  a  number 
of  real  estate  men,  several  of  them  >'oung,  "com- 
ing" leaders  in  that  field. 

This  community  is  one  which  more  recently 
has  felt  the  war  in  a  negative  way.  Men  and 
money  are  being  drawn  off,  and  no  new  industry 
of  any  size  is  coming  in.  The  Council  feels  that 
its  contribution  to  the  comnuinity  in  wartime  is 
twofold:  (1)  to  help  provide  an  adequate  recrea- 
tional program  fur  ihc  city,  and  (2)  to  demon- 
strate a  method  of  soKing  community  iirohlcms. 


In    the    introduction    to    the    1942    report,    tl 

President  of  the  Council  says: 

The  chaos  and  confusion  in  social  relationships  dema' 
that  people  who  live  together  shall  coordinate  their  effor 
Totalitarian  governments  have  attempted  a  soluti 
through  regimentation  and  force.  The  Youth  Welf: 
Council  seeks  coordination  through  voluntary  cooperatij 
and  democratic  methods.  We  are  confident  that  t 
American  way  shall  prevail,  because  it  recognizes  r 
essential  value  of  every  human  being.  i 

A  Community  Program  of  Family  Life  Educ 
tion  in  an  Industrial  City. — Five  years  ago  ti 
superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  with  a  po. 
ulation  of  about  290,000  invited  other  interest^ 
agencies  and  organizations  to  join  the  schools 
the  development  of  a  coordinated  program 
family  life  education.  A  coordinator  was  ei' 
ployed  by  the  schools  and  a  central  planni? 
committee  was  formed  to  study  ways  in  whi' 
the  people  of  the  community  might  be  helpe 
through  education,  to  make  their  family  livi'' 
more  satisfying. 

The  first  project  undertaken  b\-  this  Couni 
was  a  survey  of  resources  for  family  life  educati' 
in  the  community.  Every  organized  group  ■ 
town  was  asked  to  stud>'  its  program  and  repc 
to  the  surveying  committee  what  it  was  doing  ■ 
would  like  to  be  doing  in  family  life  educatic 
On  the  basis  of  needs  revealed  by  this  and  otlr 
surveys,  a  number  of  special  projects  have  be 
undertaken  cooperatively  by  groups  of  agencii 
with  similar  concerns  or  interests.  Sometinii 
this  cooperation  involves  only  two  or  thf 
agencies,  as  when  the  library  prepared  br 
lists  of  popular  books  on  baby  care  to  be  given  ' 
mothers  by  district  nurses  when  they  called 
the  homes  of  new  babies  to  deliver  the  bir 
certificates.  Sometimes  60  or  more  organiz 
groups  work  together  on  a  single  project. 

Under    the    general    guidance    of    the    centi 
planning     council,     subcommittees    carry    on 
wide    variety    of    activities.     A    pre-school   coi 
miitee,  organized  to  promote  the  development 
a  comtminit)-  pre-school  program  centering  aroui 
two  demonstration  nursery  schools,  lias  expand 
into    a    city-wide    Pre-School     Council    witli 
program  and  an  organization  of  its  own.     W  ■ 
the    help    of    the    Pre-School     Council,    sevci 
education  projects  to  interpret  the  needs  of  you 
children  to  the  public,  such  as  consultation  scr 


i(S  and  exhibits,  have  been  successfully  carried 
though. 

iEach  year  the  family  life  education  program 
s  insors  a  major  project.  Sixty-three  agencies 
c)perated  in  1941  in  putting  on  a  2-day  Institute 
ii  Family  Relations  in  which  more  than  2,000 
p)ple  took  part.  In  1942,  this  was  followed  up 
b  a  small  conference  for  professional  people — 
Sfial  workers,  high-school  deans,  nurses,  and 
c'rgymen — who  wanted  to  learn  more  about 
nthods  of  counseling.  In  the  winter  of  1942-^3, 
ajlS  weeks'  course  in  family  life  education  was 
oiducted  for  community  leaders  by  a  specialist, 
le  next  project  in  this  series  was  a  1-day  working 
qiference  in  which  representatives  of  all  local 
^;ncies  concerned  with  families  and  children 
Sjdied  the  effects  of  the  war  on  local  families,  and 
p.nned  a  cooperative  program  of  education  to 
bp  people  deal  with  the  most  pressing  of  these 
ti  their  greater  satisfaction. 

The  habit  of  planning  and  working  together  in 
ts  field  is  now  so  well  established  among  agencies 
ajd  organizations  in  this  city  that  the  magnitude 


of  some  of  the  problems  which  have  come  out  of 
the  war  causes  little  dismay. 

"It  is  iertainly  providential  we  got  this  thing 
started  when  we  did,"  the  school  superintendent 
remarked  recently.  "We  have  the  machinery 
now,  when  we  need  it,  for  setting  up  and  carrying 
through  almost  any  kind  of  project  that  will  help 
families  to  understand  and  adjust  better  to  the 
impact  of  war.  We  are  represented  on  the  Defense 
Council,  and  the  Defense  Council  relies  on  us  to 
represent  the  interests  of  families  in  all  city  war 
planning". 

All  of  the  programs  described — and  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  which  could  have  been  used 
for  illustration — are  programs  in  which  schools 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  community  planning. 
It  happens  that,  in  these  instances,  the  schools 
have  taken  leadership  in  preparing  the  projects. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  that  this  should  be 
so.  Any  one  may  initiate  appropriate  community 
action  to  meet  a  need.  What  is  important,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  schools  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
planning  process  when  communities  organize,  no 
matter  how  simply,  to  meet  their  needs. 


School  Participation  Through  Interpretation 

arid  Teaching 


PARTICIPATION  in  community  planning 
is  fine  spearhead  action  for  the  schools- 
It  means  that  they  can  make  their  contributions 
to  the  solution  of  community  problems  while 
situations  are  still  fluid,  while  outcomes  and 
decisions  can  still  be  influenced  by  new  ideas  and 
suggestions.  But  planning  is,  after  all,  a  means 
to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  only  a  first 
step  in  a  much  larger  process  to  which  the  schools 
can  contribute  in  other  important  ways. 

Continuously  present,  whether  a  nation  is  at 
peace  or  at  war,  is  the  need  for  high  purpose  in 
action.  The  great  religions  give  man  his  ultimate 
goals;  education  helps  him  understand  and  see 
how  to  work  toward  these.  The  schools,  as  the 
major  educational  agency  in  our  society,  have  a 
special  responsibility  for  interpretation  and  in- 
struction in  relation  to  community  organization 
which  is  seldom  sufficiently  emphasized.  It  is 
their  business  (1)  to  interpret  the  objectives, 
conditions,  and  issues  with  respect  to  which 
community  organization  is  taking  place;  (2)  to 
help  to  teach  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
community  organization;  (3)  to  train  leaders  and 
teachers.  Each  of  these  will  be  considered  in 
turn  in  the  following  pages. 

Clarification  of 
Objectives  and  Issues 

After  nearly  2  years  of  painful  floundering,  a 
community  council  was  about  to  disband  because 
it  seemed  to  be  accomplishing  so  little.  A  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  was 
asked  to  study  the  situation  and  make  suggestions. 
Repeatedly  during  ensuing  conferences  members 
of  the  council  turned  to  this  consultant  with  such 
questions  as  "Can't  you  tell  us  what  we  should  be 
doing.'"  "Why  don't  you  give  us  a  list  of  proj- 
ects to  work  on.*"'  For  some  reason  this  group 
had  not  been  able  to  accept  the  fact  that  their 
program  should  grow  out  of  their  own  analysis  of 
local  needs.  Councils  and  committees  that  con- 
tinue to  meet  without  developing  a  procedure  for 
getting  at  basic  needs  or  issues  with  which  they 
can  grapple  are  much  like  llic-  little  buy  who  said, 
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when  his  mother  asked  him  where  he  was  goii, 
"No  place.    I  just  want  to  go  to  go!" 

Communities  cannot  deal  effectively  with  pre- 
lems  requiring  cooperative  effort  for  their  so- 
tion  unless  the  people  doing  the  planning  and  t: 
people  involved  in  the  plans  have  facts  to  W(C 
with.  They  need  (1)  Facts  which  give  a  ti: 
picture  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  any  pn- 
lem  under  consideration;  (2)  facts  which  show  hf 
such  a  problem  affects  a  community;  (3)  fas 
which  show  what  the  community  can  do  about. 
Sometimes  these  problems  are  of  strictly  Icl 
concern,  arising  out  of  local  situations  or  cor* 
tions;  sometimes  they  arise  out  of  the  common  c- 
cerns  of  communities  associated  on  a  State,  ' 
gional,  national,  or  international  basis.  In  <7 
case,  no  community  agency  is  better  able  to  hj 
with  the  interpretation  and  solution  of  them  til 
the  schools. 

Schools  in  many  places  feel  responsible  for 
ercising  this  kind  of  leadership  and  are  trj'ini 
help  communities  recognize  and  understand 
larger  social  problems  of  our  generation — the  \ 
obligations  that  must  be  met,  the  social  ills  t 
must  be  remedied,  the  war  dislocations  that  m 
be  corrected,  the  uncertainties  of.  the  future  I 
which  some  preparation  must  be  made,  the  stf 
which  must  be  taken  to  translate  theories  of  d'k 
ocratic  living  into  practice.     They  are  also  tr>  j 
to  help  communities  to  be  realistic  about  "hoi 
problems    that    should    be    faced — corruption* 
local  politics,  health  hazards  in  slum  areas,  ji> 
nilc  delinquency,  bad  housing,  poor  marketing 
cilities,  unsatisfactory  relations  between  man:> 
ment  and  labor,  inadequate  support  for  educatk 
Some  illustrations  of  eflForts  in  these  directions  B 
show  how  far-reaching  the  influence  of  the  sch| 
can  be.  |j 

A  National  Plan  for  Channeling  Informa 
about  the  War  to  Teachers. — In  order  that  pu, 
schools  may  do  their  part  in  helping  people  ev 
where  to  understand  the  present  war,  the  U 
Offi^ce  of  Education  attempts  to  keep  school 
sonnel  throughout  the  country  informed  of  de 
opmcnts  in  the  war  situation.     Educational  I 


I  were  invited  to  Washington  in  August  1942 
r,3i  all  parts  of  the  country  to  hear  directly  from 

II  heads  of  war  agencies  what  the  issues  then 
re  with  which  the  schools  should  be  concerned. 
lite  departments  of  education  and  State  and 
iJional  educational  organizations  made  them- 
Ces  responsible  for  relaying  the  high  points  of 
l;  Institute  on  Education  and  the  War  to  com- 
rnities.  A  number  of  regional  conferences  have 
i  :e  been  held  to  assist  States  with  this  follow-up. 
f:  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  helped  with 
ijse  regional  meetings  and  is  in  constant  com- 
laication  with  public-school  administrators  and 
a:hers  throughout  the  United  States  through 
[(•espondence,  field  service,  its  official  biweekly 

nal,  Education  for  Victory,  and  several  series 
[pecial  publications. 
eadership  Through  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
Every  State  education  department  in  the 
ntry  has  made  some  effort  to  help  local  schools 
erstand  their  responsibilities   for  community 
cation  in  relation  to  the  war.     One  of  the  most 
died  plans  reported  was  worked  out  in  a  west- 
State.     In   1941  the  Governor  of  this  State 
ointed  an  Education  Committee  of  the  Conn- 
or Civilian  Defense  to  mobilize  the  schools  for 
war  emergency  under  the  general  direction  of 
State   superintendent   of   public   instruction, 
county  and  some  city  superintendents  were 
d  to  organize  a  committee  of  representative 
:ators  in  each  of  their  cities  or  counties  for 
same    purpose.     Special    committees    were 
minted  to  deal  with  some  problems  of  State- 
concern,  such  as  nutrition, 
few  months   later,   when   enough   time   had 
sed  for  local  committees  to  have'  made  some 
way  with  their  work,  a  State  conference  was 
d  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  experience  and 
"'loping    the    best    possible    type    of    wartime 
d\  ational  program  for  the  State.     The  report 
<i   is  conference  covers  every  war  problem  which 
h(!  schools   at   that   time   could   foresee,    calling 
ttition,  in  the  case  of  each  one,  to  the  main 
'C'  ts  to  be  emphasized  and  showing  how  school 
diinistrators  and  teachers  could  interpret  these 
a  leir  communities. 

ii  illustration  will  show  how  this  was  done. 
^li|  Committee  on  Nutrition  pointed  out  the 
Oijection    between    nutrition    and    health,    dis- 


cussed  briefly  the  school's  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing nutrition  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school 
program,  and  then  went  on  to  show  how  this 
could  be  accomplished  at  each  educational  level 
from  preschool  to  adult.  More  than  60  practical 
suggestions  were  given  for  helping  people  of  all 
ages  to  grasp  and  make  part  of  their  daily  living 
the  salient  facts  about  food  in  relation  to  health. 

The  complete  conference  report  was  made 
available  to  every  school  district  in  the  State. 
Every  committee  urged  close  cooperation  with 
community  committees  and  pointed  out  how 
these  committees  could  (1)  coordinate  services, 
(2)  help  the  teachers  to  find  resources,  and  (3) 
reach  people  with  the  kind  of  help  they  need  to 
help  themselves. 

Local  Leadership  in  Covimunity  Planning. — As 
communities  begin  to  think  more  specifically 
about  post-war  planning,  the  need  for  accurate 
information  about  existing  community  conditions 
becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  many  people 
who  believe  that  it  is  part  of  the  schools'  responsi- 
bility for  educational  leadership  to  initiate  plans 
for  securing  such  information. 

An  unusually  interesting  account  of  a  situation 
in  which  schools  are  helping  in  this  way  with 
community  development  has  come  from  a  rural 
county  in  the  east.  Three  years  ago,  a  local 
service  club  became  discouraged  because  "it  had 
no  specific  plans  other  than  to  cooperate  in  what- 
ever worthy  cause  chance  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion." 1  About  the  same  time  that  this  club  began 
looking  for  a  more  satisfying  program,  the  con- 
solidated high  school  was  "considering  a  plan  for 
getting  to  know  its  community  better  in  order  to 
serve  it  in  the  most  constructive  way."  ' 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  discussed  the 
need  for  a  community  survey  with  the  club. 
Club  members  were  interested;  said  they  could 
see  that  it  would  be  well  to  know  what  the  out- 
standing community  problems  were  before  under- 
taking any  new  projects.  A  joint  committee 
representing  both  the  club  and  the  school  was 
appointed  to  organize  the  survey  and  study  the 
results. 

The  survey  committee  talked  over  local  con- 
ditions  of   health,    housing,   education,    business. 
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recreation,  and  other  community  services,  and 
decided  wliat  additional  information  would  be 
needed  to  give  a  well-rounded  picture  of  commu- 
nity needs  as  a  basis  for  future  community  action. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  two  kinds  of  fact- 
finding. Adult  volunteers  were  asked  to  collect 
data  already  compiled  in  the  offices  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  revenue,  county  treasurer,  agricultural 
agent,  county  school  board,  health  department, 
department  of  public  welfare,  and  juvenile  court. 
A  good  deal  of  community  discussion  revolved 
around  the  preparation  of  a  questionnaire  to  get 
facts  not  otherwise  available.  High-school  stu- 
dents made  a  house-to-house  canvass  with  the 
form  finally  adopted  and  succeeded  in  completing 
1,219  out  of  a  possible  1,934  questionnaires. 

Under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  their 
teachers  and  principal,  the  students  helped  tabulate 
and  analyze  the  results  of  this  survey.  Some  of 
the  findings  were  startling,  even  to  persons  who 
thought  they  knew  the  county  well.  It  was 
found,  for  example,  that  the  proportion  of  tenant 
farmers  to  farm  owners  had  been  increasing  stead- 
ily since  1935,  when  about  half  of  the  operators 
were  tenants;  that  about  one-third  of  the  white 
adult  residents  had  never  gone  beyond  the  elemen- 
tary grades  in  school;  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  white  boys  between  17  and  25  years  of  age 
had  less  than  an  elementary  education;  that  1 
out  of  every  10  adults  lived  in  a  home  with  an 
inadequate  and  unsanitary  water  supply;  that  16 
percent  of  the  white  adult  population  lived  in 
houses  with  unsanitary  sewage  disposal;  that 
recreational  opportunities  for  both  youth  and 
adults  were  inadequate;  that  about  half  of  the 
young  people  who  had  graduated  from  the  local 
high  school  during  the  past  10  years  had  moved 
out  of  the  community;  that  an  even  larger  propor- 
tion of  those  with  more  education  had  gone 
elsewhere. 

The  same  community  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions which  cooperated  in  making  this  survey 
worked  together  to  publicize  the  findings  and  at- 
tack the  problems  revealed.  Again  the  schools 
had  important  contributions  to  make.  The  high- 
school  principal  organized  and  led  an  adult  class 
in  Community  Problems  which  became  an  informal 
steering  group  and  initiated  plans  for  a  community 
council    on    which    the    schools    are    represented. 


Gradually,  using  this  council  as  a  clearing  hou 
for  plans  and  ideas,  the  people  of  this  county  y, 
create  for  themselves  conditions  of  living  whi 
are  satisfying  to  them.  I 

Channels  of  Communicatton. — The  knowleo! 
of  facts  and  principles  which  is  basic  for  sou] 
community  planning  can  be  brought  to  people  f 
the  schools  in  a  variety  of  ways:  Through  the  d;- 
school  program  which  reaches  children  of  sch"! 
age,  some  out-of-school  youth,  and  some  adul; 
through  classes,  courses,  forums,  institutes,  1- 
tures,  discussion  groups,  and  opportunities  r 
individualized  instruction  which  may  be  indued 
in  programs  of  adult  education;  through  ccu 
munity  projects  in  which  the  schools  are  parti- 
pating;  through  teaching  services  to  other  agi- 
cies;  through  leadership  training;  and  throih 
such  media  as  the  newspapers,  the  radio,  the  i> 
tion  picture,  and  special  school  publicatics. 
Ways  of  interpreting  issues  and  problems  throih 
these  channels  are  extremely  varied. 

Some  Recent  Experiments  in  Interpretaiioi:.-.\ 
few  issues  of  outstanding  importance  have  : 
recent  emphasis  throughout  the  schools.  A  ' 
teachers,  for  example,  are  making  every  po>>!r 
effort  to  help  Americans  of  all  ages  understi 
what  democracy  means  as  contrasted  with  o' 
ways  of  life.  Home  economics  teachers  the  cCj 
try  over  have  been  leaders  in  community  nutrii 
programs.  There  are  few  schools  in  which  s( 
studies  and  home  economics  departments  have 
undertaken  to  explain  such  wartime  phenon 
as  inflation  and  point  rationing. 

In  the  center  of  a  small  western  city  is  a  | 
school.  On  "Current  Events"  night,  each  w! 
the  building  seems  ablaze  with  lights.  Strd 
of  people  may  be  seen  coming  toward  it  froij 
directions.  Men  and  women,  young  and 
fill  the  chairs,  perch  on  the  window  sills,  s 
folding  seats  in  the  aisles — to  liear  a  middle-J 
man  make  a  newspaper  come  alive. 

In  an   elementary  school  in   a  city  near 
York  is  a  room  called  the  "Air  Center."     '' 
and  ceiling  are  sky  blue.     Painted  on  then 
cloud    formations     important    to    aviators] 
one  corner  is  the  cockpit  of  a  plane,  instruji 
panel  in  place.     Near  it  is  a  globe  of  the 
Sj^feet  in  diameter.     There  is  a  runway  o 
top  of  this  globe,  steps  up  one  side  and  dow 
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;:her,  so  that  children  may  look  up  at  the  world 
■  down  upon  it;  see  Africa,  South  America,  the 
Duthwest  Pacific,  the  Far  East  pass  beneath 
leir  feet  as  the  earth  turns. 
lA  Victory  Foods  Club  of  sixth-graders  meets 
'ice  a  week  in  this  same  school  with  the  home 

onomics  teacher  to  study  about  and  learn  how 
I  prepare  the  food  special  of  the  week. 

A  high  school  near  a  trailer  camp  in  a  southern 
sipbuilding  center  has  fitted  a  room  in  the  home- 
laking  department  for  the  use  of  girls  who  live 
i  trailers  without  facilities  for  bathing,  sham- 
joing,  or  laundering.  These  individual  prob- 
1ns  of  grooming  and  personal  hygiene  are  made 
t':  subject  matter  for  accredited  courses  in  home 
cinomics. 

\o,  schools  are  not  merely  teaching  people 
wut  life  these  days;  they  are  helping  them  to 

lie  it. 

1 

laching  of  Principles 

ad  Procedures  in  Community 

Cganization 

'erhaps   because   the  movement  in  its  present 
Imii  is  fairly  new  in  America,  community  organi- 
n,  with  us,  has  not  yet  become  very  analyt- 
about    its    own    procedures.     As    Harrison 
1  iitt  has  pointed  out   in    The  Process  of  Group 
T liking,'  representative  government  is  not  nec- 
'  irily  democratic  government.     It  is  only  when 
I  -presentative  government  is  developed  on  the 
1  IS  of  a  philosophy  of  participation  that  it  be- 
lt les  democratic.      If  democracy  is   really  self- 
wernment,  the  organization  of  communities  is 
''l!  first   step,    the   groundwork.     Unless   this   is 
;  rjl   done,    governmental,    social,    and    economic 
ingements  at  higher  levels  cannot  be  satisfac- 
But   how   seldom  do  we   find  community 
ijps  working  freely  and  creatively  to  solve  their 
,  problems,  welcoming  differences  of  opinion, 
ting  facts  as  data  to  be  carefull}-  weighed  in 
h  light  of  these  differences,  before  decisions  are 
hed! 

:hools  can  teach  the  principles  and  techniques 
immunity  organization  in  at  least  three  ways: 
"'■'l  by  creating  a  democracy  in  the  school  itself, 

Uiott,  Harrison  Sackett.     The  Process  of  Group  Think- 
-  \ew    York,    The     Association     Press,    1938.    229    p. 
1,  pp.  1-8.) 
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(2)  by  helping  people  to  organize  and  conduct 
community  councils,  committees,  and  programs 
correctly,  and  (3)  by  direct  instruction  through 
courses  and  classes. 

Democracy  in  Educational  Organization. — The 
school,  after  all,  is  a  world  in  miniature,  presenting 
many  of  the  problems  of  relationship  that  obtain  in 
the  larger  community  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The 
more  democratically  public  schools  in  America  are 
organized,  the  more  they  contribute  to  our  grow- 
ing understanding  of  how  communities  organize 
themselves  for  democratic  action. 

Few  school  systems  have  yet  achieved  ideal 
democratization  of  administration,  but  many  are 
working  in  this  direction.  In  one  city,  a  State 
capital  in  the  Middle  West,  each  of  the  service 
branches  of  the  local  public-school  system  is  re- 
garded as  a  "community."  group  with  its  own 
problems  and  needs.  Each  of  these  groups — the 
nurses,  the  teachers,  the  maintenance  staff,  the 
clerical  force,  the  supervisors,  and  administrators — 
elects  a  representative  to  the  Superintendent's 
Round  Table.  The  parents,  too,  are  represented. 
This  Round  Table  is  the  "community  council" 
which  coordinates,  develops,  and  advises  on  all 
aspects  of  the  public-school  program  except  those 
which  are,  by  law,  outside  of  its  jurisdiction.  It 
guides  and  relates  the  work  of  14  continuing  com- 
mittees and  a  number  of  temporary  work  com- 
mittees. Since  its  organization  about  3  years 
ago,  this  council  has  (1)  conducted  a  continuous 
curriculum  study;  (2)  revised  trhe  salary  schedule 
and  sick  leave  provisions;  (3)  studied  and  changed 
the  method  of  reporting  pupil  progress  to  parents; 
(4)  changed  the  plan  of  pupil  promotion;  (5) 
changed  the  time  allotments  for  the  school  day; 
(6)  studied  such  special  problems  as  {a)  visual 
materials  for  instruction,  {b)  selection  of  type- 
writers for  the  school  system,  (c)  the  requisitioning 
and  delivery  of  supplies  to  schools;  (7)  set  forth 
a  basic  philosophy  of  education;  and  (8)  organized 
the  schools'  part  in  the  war  program. 

School-Community  Projects. — Many  interesting 
illustrations  could  be  gix'en  of  situations  where 
the  school  helps  its  own  community  to  organize. 
In  one  northern  city,  for  example,  the  school  is 
the  hub  of  a  neighborhood  organization  of  mothers 
that  reaches  out  from  the  principal's  office  in  all 
directions.       Because    the    school    is    across    the 
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street  from  a  factory  engaged  in  more  or  less 
dangerous  war  work  there  is  special  need  for 
close  cooperation  between  home  and  school.  The 
principal  has  used  this  as  a  learning  situation  in 
which  teachers,  parents,  and  children  have  worked 
together  to  perfect  their  part  of  the  Civilian  De- 
fense program.  Block  mothers  have  assigned 
duties  of  a  special  nature  in  connection  with  air- 
raid and  other  kinds  of  drills.  They  take  pride 
in  carrying  from  house  to  house  the  messages 
which  need  to  be  distributed  from  time  to  time, 
and  participate  effectively  in  the  planning  and 
carrjing  out  of  such  programs  as  the  salvage  and 
nutrition  campaigns. 

Need  for  Direct  Teaching. — Every  time  a  school 
official  or  teacher  helps  to  organize  a  neighborhood 
project,  a  committee,  or  a  council,  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  interest  others  in  the  "why"  and 
the  "how"  of  community  organization.  Schools 
may  discharge  their  teaching  obligation  in  this 
connection  by:  (1)  Continuing  to  teach  commu- 
nity organization  through  the  day-school  pro- 
gram by  the  project  method,  as  many  schools  are 
now  doing;  (2)  offering  courses  in  the  philosophy 
and  techniques  of  community  organization,  when- 
ever competent  instructors  are  available,  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  local  educational  program  for 
out-of-school  youth  and  adults;  (3)  providing  con- 
sultative service  for  community  leaders  and  others 
wishing  specific  help  with  organizational  prob- 
lems; and  (4)  making  available  guides  for  or  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  community  organization, 
in  printed  or  mimeographed  form,  for  general 
public  use.  One  of  the  well-received  brief,  current 
handbooks  on  the  development  of  community 
councils  was  prepared  and  issued  ■  soon  after  our 
entry  into  the  war  by  a  State,  department  of 
public  instruction. 

Training  of 

Leaders  and  Teachers 

Training  of  personnel  for  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional leadership  that  schools  are  expected  to  give 
in  community  organization  is  a  problem  about 
which  a  great  deal  has  not  )-et  been  done.  Two 
different  groups  of  people  are  needed  for  two 
diflerent  types  of  service:  (1)  the  la\'  or  semi- 
professional  leaders  who  work  under  the  direction 
of  trained  persons,  and  (2)  the  professionally 
trained  teachers. 
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The  Civilian  Defense  \'olunteer  Office,  wii 
the  help  of  other  community  groups,  is  recruiti; 
volunteers  for  wartime  community  servic. 
Among  these  volunteers  are  potential  leaders  :r 
classes,  discussion  groups,  consultation  cente. 
and  other  teaching  services.  These  leaders  ;; 
being  trained,  in  many  places,  by  the  schools  wii 
the  help  of  the  colleges,  other  agencies,  and  in- 
viduals  with  special  talents  or  skills. 

One  Midwestern  State  has  had  gratifying  si- 
cess  with  its  lay  leadership  training  plan.  Wl  i 
local  leaders  are  needed  for  such  programs  s 
nutrition  and  consumer  education,  the  prof- 
sionals  most  concerned  survey  the  communityo 
find  people  with  training  in  their  fields  who  .e 
retired  or  who  can  gi\e  extra  time  from  thr 
jobs.  Sometimes  this  simply  means  combs 
lists  already  on  file  in  the  local  Volunteer  OfTi ; 
sometimes  it  means  helping  this  Office  to  organc 
a  special  house-to-house  canvass.  From  si;i 
lists  of  available  persons,  a  few  are  selected  to  t;c 
refresher  courses  at  the  State  College  or  some  si- 
able  nearby  school.  When  these  individus 
return  to  their  communities,  the)'  serve  as  leads 
to  find  and  train  people  to  take  groups  under  tlr 
direction,  working  closely,  of  course,  with  p'"- 
fessionally  trained  people  in  their  various  fiel' 

In  one  city  four  such  leaders  came  back  fr . 
their  training  and  recruited  32  women  to  \vn 
with  them.  Seven  of  these  32  became  gnp 
leaders  themselves,  reaching  several  hund-i 
homemakers  in  classes  held  in  public  scho-. 
The  others  helped  in  a  \ariety  of  ways  wit  i 
city-wide  nutrition  program,  collecting  matcri  . 
doing  research  for  group  leaders,  arranging  nv 
ings,  and  serving  as  aides  to  social  caseworker- 
the  staffs  of  social  agencies. 

Workshops  and  conferences  which  empli.i 
school-communit}'  relationships  and  teach 
techniques  of  community  organization  arc  'i 
uncommon,  and  increasing  numbers  of  tcac  '• 
training  institutions  are  providing  commui  '■ 
experiences  as  an  integral  part  of  their  tcac  '• 
education  programs.  _ . 

Some  Persistent  Problems 

It  is  important  to  know  what  problems  teacf'i 
school  administrators,  and  others  responsible 
heljiing  with  community  organization  arc  fin>i( 


i;onnection  with  their  work  so  that  experiments 
ry  be  conducted  and  training  opportunities 
hivided  to  give  potential  leaders  the  knowledge 
|1  skills  they  will  need  to  do  effective  work. 
A.  group  of  people  working  in  the  field  of  educa- 
ii  for  family  life,  who  attended  a  10-day  study 
Iference  in  the  summer  of  1942,  submitted  126 
||:stions  before  the  conference  started.  These 
e  classified  under  the  following  general  head- 


What  are  the  steps  in  community  organiza- 
tion for  family  life  education.^ 
How  can  communities  be  helped  to  discover 

family  needs.'' 
How   are   leaders   for   programs   discovered, 

trained,  and  helped  to  function 
How  can  communities  be  helped  to  under- 
stand  and   meet  the   emotional   needs   of 
children  and  families.^ 
I  How  can  communities  organize  for  nutrition 
education.' 
How  can  community  programs  of  family-life 

education  be  evaluated.' 
embers  of  another  group  with  a  more  general- 
experience  proposed  such  problems  as: 
What  are  the  important  steps  in  organizing 
a  community  on  the  block  or  neighborhood 
basis? 
When  is  a  community  overorganized.' 
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3.  What  is  the  relation  between  a  special  plan- 

ning group  like  a  familv-life  education 
council  and  an  over-all  community  plan- 
ning group.' 

4.  Where  and  how  can  people  learn  more  about 

the  techniques  of  cooperation,  so  that 
when  they  work  together  they  can  do  so 
with  greater  efficiency  and  happiness? 
The  study  of  problems  like  these  is  a  matter  of 
as  much  concern  to  the  "average"  citizen  as  to  the 
research  specialist.  Each  man  and  woman  in  each 
of  our  communities  has  his  own  dream  of  the 
Good  Life.  Eventually  the  collective  longings  of 
like-minded  people  express  themselves  in  group 
action  toward  common  goals.  To  evolve  a  "good 
life"  for  a  community  out  of  the  thinking  of  many 
individuals  is  a  complicated  and  difficult  task. 
The  "common  man"  must  make  his  own  century. 
In  so  doing,  however,  he  should  be  able  to  count 
upon  the  schools  for  teaching  that  will  deepen  his 
insight,  quicken  his  perception,  and  increase  his 
ability  to  work  effectively  with  others.  When 
leaders  and  teachers  with  the  vision,  the  knowl- 
edge, and  the  skills  essential  for  this  kind  of  educa- 
tional leadership  are  available  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, community  organization  in  this  country  will 
go  forward  with  a  precision  and  speed  that  may  be 
surprising  to  those  not  yet  aware  of  the  widespread 
interest  and  faith  existing  in  the  power  of  well- 
directed,  cooperative  effort. 
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School  Participation  in  Service 


Importance  of 

Finding  the  Right  Work 

For  the  Schools  To  Do 

In  communities,  as  in  families,  group  life  cannot 
be  maintained  without  work.  To  divide  up  the 
tasks  and  responsibilities  so  that  no  one  agency  or 
person  is  exploited,  neglected,  or  trying  to  do  what 
someone  else  could  do  better  is  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  community  planning.  Schools,  like 
other  agencies,  expect  to  do  their  share  of  that 
community  work  which  is  "everybody's  business." 

The  importance  of  finding  the  right  place  for 
the  schools  in  this  community  effort  can  hardly 
be  overemphasized.  One  by  one,  as  the  war  pro- 
grams have  be'en  organized,  the  sponsors  of  each 
have  seen  the  value  of  the  schools  as  a  promo- 
tional agency.  Teachers,  principals,  and  super- 
intendents have  been  confronted  with  requests  to 
use  the  schools  for  so  many  causes  that  the  edu- 
cational programs  which  are  their  primary  re- 
sponsibility would  be  seriously  interrupted  if  not 
entirely  disorganized  if  all  were  to  be  granted. 
There  is  obvious  need  for  the  coordination  of  such 
requests — for  flexible  but  definite  understandings 
relating  to  the  community  use  of  school  buildings 
and  school  personnel.  Lack  of  such  coordination 
frequently  causes  embarrassment  and  much  extra 
work.  The  only  way  to  make  sure  the  plans  in- 
volving the  schools  can  be  carried  out  and  are 
acceptable  to  school  authorities  is  to  have  the 
schools  represented  on  the  committee*  which 
make  these  plans.  Because  of  their  training  and 
experience,  teachers  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  their 
communities  which  other  people  cannot  give.  It 
is  good  community  policy  to  protect  them  as  much 
as  possible  from  being  indiscriminately  drafted  for 
work  which  persons  without  their,  special  qualifi- 
cations can  do  as  well  as  or  better  than  they  can. 

Helping  in  emergencies. — Most  schools  arc  glad 
to  help  in  a  community  crisis.  This  readiness  to 
serve  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story  which  came 
from  the  South.  A  local  chamber  of  commerce 
was  suddenly  notified  that  the  army  had  taken 
over  and  was  ready  to  use  40  acres  of  land  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  city.  On  these  40  acres  was  a  fine 
crop   of  spinach   ready   to  harvest.     Unless   this 


crop  could  be  picked  within  24  hours,  it  would  ? 
lost.  A  committee  was  rapidly  organized  o 
make  and  carry  out  a  plan  to  save  the  spinai. 
Schools  were  closed  the  next  day,  and  all  childii 
old  enough  to  work  went  into  the  fields  with  th- 
teachers  and  others  who  could  be  spared  fr 
homes,  stores,  and  factories.  By  nightfall  ic 
spinach  had  all  been  picked  and  was  on  its  wy 
to  a  nearby  cannery  for  processing. 

Furnishing  needed  facilities. — Educators  di  r 
in  their  opinions  about  the  use  of  school  buildiis 
for  community  purposes.  In  many  places,  hc- 
ever,  school-building  equipment  and  grounds  ,e 
considered  community  resources,  to  be  used.s 
they  are  needed.  In  some  war  centers  arran-- 
ments  have  bee;i  made  for  children  of  workg 
mothers  to  get  breakfast  and  supper,  as  wellis 
lunch,  in  school  cafeterias.  Hundreds  of  hc.e 
economics  laboratories,  agricultural  shops, 
special  rooms  in  public  schools  were  used  as  c) 
ning  centers  last  summer. 

One  particularly  effective  school  in  a  wj 
organized  county  with  meager  resources  prov; 
each  year  a  revolving  fund'  which  is  really  a  cfl 
munity  petty  cash  account.  The  money  cois 
from  the  sale  of  produce  raised  on  the  scljC 
farm.  Two  jears  ago,  during  a  home-impr(,< 
ment  drive,  a  number  of  families  borrowed  H 
this  fund  to  put  glass  in  the  windows  of  t 
houses  and  to  bu}-  materials  to  repair  brc 
steps  or  outbuildings. 

What  Schools 
Can  Do 

There  are  many  appropriate  ways  in  w-l 
schools  can  assist  with  community  activi: 
They  may,  as  an  agency,  take  responsibility' 
supplying  educational  material  needed  in  » 
nection  with  the  development  of  a  project — bcl 
pamphlets,  and  bibliographies.  A  type  of  edf 
tional  material  which  can  be  useful  in  a  commii 
program  is  the  resource  bulletin  or  leaflet,  ^;l 
groups  or  clubs  would  be  glad  to  sponsor  s< 
courses  in  such  areas  as  consumer  educa^ 
nutrition,  and  child  development  if  they  1,^ 
how  to  organize,  what  to  study,  and  where  t(j 
stud)-  outlines  and  competent  leaders. 
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}  school  class  or  department  may  undertake 
le  special  part  of  a  cooperative  community 
rtjram — set  up  an  information  booth  in  a  grocery 
;|e  during  a  nutrition  drive,  for  example,  or 
jiuct  one  of  the  play  groups  sponsored  by  a 
munity  child-care  committee.  Under  the 
ction  of  their  teachers,  children  can  gather 
I)  circulate  information,  solicit  and  collect 
>;ributions  to  causes,  make  posters  and  other 
iblies  needed  for  campaigns 'and  drives,  run 
:|nds  and  make  themselves  useful  in  countless 
t;r  ways.  Teachers  can  help  when  a  large  staff 
[jolunteers  is  needed  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
i9-uctional  program,  or  to  handle  community- 
i|:  registrations.  Schoolrooms  and  school 
rdnds  are  used  as  a  matter  of  course  in  many 
la;s  when  classrooms,  kitchens,  auditoriums  or 

Ic-tgrounds    are    needed    for    community    enter- 

.1 
ns. 

.1  many  rural  communities  and  some  city 
thborhoods  the  school  is  a  true  community 
■I  r.  sharing  so  completely  the  life  around  it 
K  few  local  activities  take  place  in  which  it 
D(,  not  have  a  part.  The  school  building  may 
Die  the  health  department  clinic;  farmers  may 
idihe  tools  in  the  shop  to  mend  broken  farm 
njijments;  there  may  be  a  community  cannery 
•  [frigeration  plant  and  lockers  on  the  school 
'olids;  the  principal's  office  may  house  a  branch 
e  county  library.  None  of  these  projects 
)«|)ngs"  to  the  school  alone.  They  are  co- 
)eiitively  planned  by  the  families,  the  agencies, 
k:  the  organizations  involved,  including  the 
h|)l  itself.     The  contribution  the  school  makes 

dly  a  part  of  the  total  effort. 

ht  Some 

:l|>ols  Have  Done 

I  c  ways  in  which  schools  are  participating  in 
Ojrative  community  projects  are  exceedingly 
J u.     Some  of  the  projects  already  described 

'  Kvious  sections  indicate  the  types  of  service 
111  red.     No    set    of   selected    illustrations    can 

II  represent  the  time,  the  energy,  the  imagina- 
•r  and  the  unselfish  devotion  involved  in  the 
itjn-wide  sharing  of  community   responsibili- 

vhich  is  now  going  on. 

•viding    Educational    Materials. — A    booklet, 
i( Emergency  Guide,  was  prepared  early  in  the 


war  for  the  citizens  of  a  west  coast  town  by  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  It  gives  instructions 
for  emergency  blackouts,  telling  people  in  clear, 
terse  sentences  exactly  what  they  are  supposed 
to  do,  and  telling  it  in  a  way  that  gives  a  "lift." 
(For  example:  "Yankees  are  known  the  world 
over  for  level-headedness  and  coolness  in  time 
of  stress.  You  stand  for  all  that  is  America. 
Make  America  proud  of  YOU!")  The  Civilian 
Defense  Centers  are  named  and  the  addresses 
of  these  are  given.  All  of  them,  by  the  way,- 
are  in  school  buildings.  Arrangements  made  for 
the  safety  of  children  are  carefully  explained. 
Two  major  war  programs — Conservation  and 
Food  for  Freedom — are  briefly  explained.  One 
section  deals  with  the  school's  part  in  planning 
for  peace.  Perhaps  it  is  because  this  city  seemed 
in  actual  danger  that  one  gets  from  this  booklet 
much  the  same  feeling  of  intense  concern  for 
people  and  their  welfare  that  one  gets  from  some 
of  the  current  pictures  and  publications  issued 
in  England. 

Issuing  News  Bulletins  and  Announcements. — 
The  success  of  many  community  programs  de- 
pends on  the  degree  to  which  the  interest  and  ef- 
forts of  large  numbers  of  people  can  be  focused  on 
certain  key  ideas.  An  example  of  an  information 
service  which  keeps  the  people  of  a  county  think- 
ing together  about  important  things  comes  from 
an  agricultural  region  in  the  South.  The  district 
schools  of  this  county  publish  a  one-sheet  weekly 
newspaper  called  School  and  Community,  each  is- 
sue of  which  highlights  some  matter  of  community 
interest  or  concern.  One  issue  carried  the  head- 
line, "4,000  District  Gardens  Are  Goal  of  Cam- 
paign Meeting  in  Auditorium  Monday."  A  gar- 
den chart  prepared  by  agricultural  experts  and 
giving  directions  for  the  most  economical  planting 
of  a  30-  by  50-foot  garden  in  that  county  takes  up 
a  third  of  the  sheet.  It  gives  the  names  of  the 
crops,  varieties  suggested,  the  number  of  ounces 
of  seed  to  a  "SO-foot  row,  the  time  to  plant,  the 
depth  of  seed,  and  the  amount  of  space  to  leave 
between  grown  plants.  There  are  few  things  the 
schools  could  do  that  would  expedite  better  the 
Victory  Garden  Program  than  to  distribute  such 
explicit  instructions  for  family  gardens  tailored  to 
suit  the  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
found  throughout  the  country. 
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Providing  Injorviatton  throvgh  Consultation  Cen- 
ters.— As  the  concept  of  the  communit)'  school 
gains  wider  acceptance,  more  and  more  frequently 
schools  cooperate  with  other  community  agencies 
to  provide  information  as  it  is  needed  by  people 
who  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  take  courses  or 
classes.  This  usually  means  helping  to  organize 
and  conduct  consultation  centers  set  up  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  Sometimes  the  school  supplies  the 
plan,  and  some  of  the  personnel;  sometimes  school 
specialists  serve  at  stated  times  in  a  central  office 
where  staff  members  from  a  number  of  agencies 
take  turns  giving  service.  Examples  of  the  latter 
are  the  consultation  centers  being  set  up  in  some 
places  as  part  of  the  community  war  program- 
One  thinks,  especially,  in  this  connection  of  the 
consumer  education  centers  which  some  cities 
report,  and  the  consultation  centers  where  working 
mothers  can  secure  information  and  guidance  that 
will  enable  them  to  carry  better  the  double  respon- 
sibility of  homemaking  and  war  work. 

Sometimes  the  "center"  is  a  special  feature  of 
an  adult  education  program  planned  to  strengthen 
a  larger  community  project.  The  home  economics 
cottage,  for  example,  on  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
solidated school  in  a  small  rural  town  has  been 
made  an  informal  center  for  a  family-life  education 
program  in  which  many  other  agencies  and  organ- 
izations are  participating.  Family  members  of  all 
ages  are  welcome  to  come  for  individual  confer- 
ences with  homemaking  and  agriculture  teachers 
on  such  problems  as  rationing,  family  feeding, 
money  management,  food  production,  food  con- 
servation, and  child  development  whenever  it  is 
mutually  convenient. 

Taking  Part  in  War  Work. — Anyone  who  has 
been  in  touch  with  public  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  past  3  years  knows  how 
valuable  some  of  the  war  work  done  by  children, 
teachers,  and  administrators  has  been  in  con- 
tributing to  the  community  program.  A  report 
from  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  town  in 
the  Middle  West  shows  how  varied  and  extensive 
these  contributions  can  be.  In  elementary  school 
"A"  the  second  grade  salvaged  old  overshoes; 
the  third  grade  made  writing  boards  for  invalid 
soldiers;  the  fourth  grade  made  jigsaw  puzzles 
and  scrapbooks  for  children  in  hospitals,  the  fifth 
grade  collected  books  for  soldiers;  the  sixth  grade 
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knitted    squares    for    an    afghan    and   made  n\ 
books  of  stories,  drawings,  and  jokes  to  enterii 
in\-alids.     The     school     as     a     whole     inveci 
)^7,144.70    in    Government    bonds    and    stan 
assembled     two     cartoon      books     and     m;i 
them    to    soldiers    in    Alaska;    raised   $12.25  q 
Junior  Red  Cross;  filled   10  gift    boxes  and  is 
patched  these  to  children  overseas;  collected  si 
paper,  and  tin  cans.     To  safeguard  the  commu 
against  any  increase  in  tuberculosis  infection 
result  of  the  influx  of  workers  and  their  fanic 
into  town  to  construct  the  naval  air  base  ani  - 
new  ordnance  plant,  this  school  sold  more 
$76  worth  of  Christmas  seals  in  addition  : 
usual     subscriptions     collected    by    the     Lo 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 

Elementary  school  "B"  is  a  smaller  unit  lai 
school  "A",  but  the  children  here  have  bee  v; 
less  industrious  in  community  service.  '\i 
made  two  afghans  for  invalid  soldiers;  filled  iii 
gift  boxes  for  overseas  children;  knitted  anlti 
wristlets,  and  beanies;  made  scrapbooks  foi-ol 
diers  in  Alaska;  collected  newspapers:  ! 
bonds  and  stamps;  made  Christmas  cards  tu.^ 
hospital;  worked  in  the  scrap  drive.  'I 

The  junior  high  school,  through  its  manuaiS 
classes,  has  made  20  writing  boards,  90  ash  an 
(from  tin  cans,  enameled),  a  flag  standard,  :Jl 
surgical  dressing  signboard  for  the  Red  Cn 

The   senior   high    school    as   a   whole   coll  'i 
26,567    keys    in    a    special    scrap    dri-\'e;    ud 
$3,480.95  in  war  stamps  and  bonds  in  6  v 
Sophomore  English  classes  made  poster.^  ii  ■ 
mote    the    sale    of    bonds    and    stamps.     J!i 
English  classes  made  posters  to  advertise  the 
for  donations  for  kit  bags;  decorated  slot  box 
kit  bag  donations  and  left  these  in  public  \i 
such    as    banks,    stores,    and    restaurants;    1 
posters  to  advertise  the  need  for  workers  irf 
Cross    dressing    rooms    and    sewing    rooms 
high-school   teachers   added   two  periods  oft 
onometry  to  the  schedule  at   the  request  ( 
students  as  a  result  of  recommendations  b 
War  Department,  holding  one  of  these  ani 
before  school  in  the  morning;  instituted  a  tp 
class  at  the  request  of  community   busine 
to  train  office  helpers  for  local  positions;  ta>i 
Red  Cross  course  in  nutrition;  gave  public  d 
gWations  in  food  preparation  and  meat  "extenO 
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1  sored  a  surgical  dressings  room  for  high- 
Sol  students;  took  charge  of  the  Junior  Red 
■fs  in  the  city  schools;  gave  special  attention  in 
ije-rooms  to  first  aid;  directed  school  scrap 
itjaigns  and  bond  drives;  organized  high- 
V.ol  boys  to  help  farmers  in  the  area  harvest 
ii;  directed  a  \'ictory  Garden  program  for  the 
itentary  and  junior  high  schools,  teaching  the 
i  ren  about  the  best  varieties  of  vegetables  for 
q  localities,  the  most  suitable  planting  dates, 
(jihe  number  of  seeds  per  row. 

)i.e  Criteria  for 
itSelection  of 
■cects 

I  a  literal  sense,  boards  of  education  and 
hjil  administrators  are  trustees,  responsible  for 
{guarding  and  developing  important  com- 
hlty  investments.  When  requests  come  for 
Tlission  to  use  school  personnel,  school  time, 
b(il  children,  school  buses,  athletic  fields, 
M'l  playgrounds  or  school  buildings,  it  is  often 
in  for  these  officials  to  decide  which  ones  to 
ai!  and  which  to  refuse. 

L'  x'rience  has  shown  that  such  decisions  are 

51  acceptable  when  they  are  made  by  a  group 

liji  is  familiar  with  all  of  the  policies,  issues, 

d':ircumstances    involved.     Some    school    sys- 

Hirefer  petitions  of  this  kind  to  the  appropriate 

biimmittee  of  the  Superintendent's  Conference 

l)und  Table.     The  following  questions  may 

si;gestive  to  those  interested  in  finding  criteria 

J-hich    to    pre-test    proposals    involving    the 

wis  in  community  service  projects: 

liZan    the    schools    legally    comply    with    the 

;i  1   request? 


Does  the  project  meet  an  immediate  com- 
munity need.^ 

low  important  is  this  need  when  compared 
with    other    immediate    needs    the    school 

i  might  help  to  meet? 


4.  Is   there  any  other  agency  or  organization 

in  the  community  in  a  better  position  to 
give  the  service  or  provide  the  facility 
requested  than  the  schools? 

5.  How  extensive  is  the  proposed  cooperation? 

What  will  it  involve  in  the  way  of  time, 
money,  equipment,  personnel? 

6.  Is   the   project  with  which   the  schools   are 

asked  to  help  well  planned,  as  a  whole, 
and  likely  to  succeed? 

7.  Is  the  required  leadership  available  both  in 

the  school  and  for  the  project  as  a  whole? 
(This  is  an  especially  important  con- 
sideration when  children's  services  are 
involved). 

8.  Will  granting    this    request  further  the  ob- 

jectives of  the  long-range  educational 
program  which  the  schools  are  promoting 
in  the  community?  In  what  specific 
ways? 

9.  Can  the  request  be  granted  without  placing 

undue  hardship  on  any  one  teacher,  ad- 
ministrator, or  child,  or  on  any  school 
group? 
10.  Do  the  activities  involved  have  educational 
\-alue  either  in  themselves,  or  in  relation 
to  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  total  school 


program 


Analysis  of  this  kind  is  not  academic  "red 
tape."  It  is  a  way  of  helping  communities  to 
make  the  wisest,  most  effective  possible  use  of 
their  chief  educational  resources — the  heads, 
hands,  and  hearts  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  are  the  local  school  system.  It  is  a  way  of 
helping  schools  to  see  more  clearly  the  educative 
values  in  shared  community  experiences.  The 
more  seriously  and  carefully  all  community 
agencies  and  organizations  plan  together  for 
group  action,  the  more  satisfying  will  be  the 
outcomes  of  their  joint  efforts. 
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Testimony  of  Experience 


IN  THE  SUMMER  of  1942,  a  community  proj- 
ect was  undertaken  under  the  leadership  of  the 
school  in  a  small  mining  town.  Children  came  to 
this  school  by  bus  from  "up  the  hollows"  and 
sometimes  they  brought  no  lunch.  To  remedy 
this  situation,  the  town  women  belonging  to  a 
fraternal  order  cooperated  with  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  and  some  of  the  merchants  to 
serve  a  nourishing  meal  for  the  children  at  noon. 

The  youngsters  were  fed  for  a  year,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  impending  loss  of  WPA  help 
and  the  general  bigness  of  the  job  discouraged  the 
women  who  had  been  serving  the  lunch,  and  they 
decided  to  give  up  the  project.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  school 
were  attending  a  summer  workshop  at  the  county 
seat.  They  asked  permission  to  make  the  school 
lunch  a  workshop  project. 

After  about  2  weeks  spent  in  studying  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  community  organization, 
these. teachers  took  the  following  steps: 

1.  They    studied    the    need:    obtained    figures 

showing  the  number  of  children  served 
last  year,  the  kind  and  amount  of  food 
used,  the  cost  of  food  and  equipment,  the 
kind  of  equipment  on  hand. 

2.  They  considered  a  number  of  possible  ways 

for  continuing  to  provide  the  lunch; 
decided  that  teachers  could  not  swing  it 
alone;  agreed  that  it  should  be  a  com- 
munity project.  From  this  point  on  they 
ceased  trying  to  plan  details,  realizing 
that  a  community  committee  would  not  be 
interested  in  doing  the  work  unless  it 
could  also  do  its  own  thinking. 

3.  They  listed   all   the  agencies   and  organiza- 

tions— local,  State,  and  Federal — that 
would  have  any  interest  in  helping  with  a 
community  school  lunch. 

4.  They  added  to  this  list  the  names  of  a  few 

outstanding  citizens.  (These  they  found 
later  would  probably  be  included  in  a 
council  representing  organizations.) 

5.  They  invited  llicir  principal  and  the  county 

superintendent  of  schools  to  a  meeting 
with  their  consultant  in  the  workshop  to 
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go  over  the  proposal  and  the  possibi  ii 
in  detail.    They  learned  from  their  supii 
tendent    that    the    county    commissii 
might  be  willing  to  appropriate  mone 
a  canteen  on  the  school  grounds. 
6.  Having  secured  the  approval  of  their  at  ii 
istrators,  they  made  calls  upon  tlie  Ik 
of  the  agencies  and  organizations  on  le 
list,  inviting  them  to  an  evening  me 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  pro\id. 
regular,  well-balanced  lunch  for  childi 
the  local  elementary  school. 
It  rained  on  the  evening  set  for  the  inc  : 
but   everyone  came  who   had   been   inviiiv; 
Mayor,  his  wife.  Aunt  Sally,  the  doctor,  the 
demonstration  agent,  the  county  superintei- 
the  Methodist  minister — about  20  people  i . 
Aunt  Sally,  comfortable,  practical,  and  cat 
great  deal,  led  the  questioning:  How  many: 
dren  needed  lunch.'     Whose  children  were 
Why  didn't  they  bring  their  own.?    (Some  ofj 
looked  pretty  peaked.  Aunt  Sally  thought 
the  school  furnished  a  good  lunch,  would  iti 
them  any  healthier?    W'here  would  you  serl 
Who  would  do  the  work  ? 

During  all  the  first  part  of  the  meetir! 
doctor  sat  looking  out  through  the  rain  at  th' 
on  the  mine  tipple  on  the  dark  mountain.  : 
denly,  he  got  up  and  came  over  to  the  f 
looking  down  at  Aunt  Sally  with  his  hands  I 
pockets. 

"How  much  will  this  cost.?"  he  growledl 
we  ought  to  do  it,  we'll  do  it,  and  do  it  right 
The  principal  hesitated. 
"Come  on,"  said  the  doctor.    "Let's  havei 
The  principal  named  a  sum. 
"Say!" shouted  the  doctor, his  fist  crashinj 
on  the  table.     "I'm  not  going  out  to  ask  f( 
help  with  this  if  it  isn't  going  to  be  som 
we'll  be  proud  of  when  it's  done.     Doubl 
estimate   and    I'll    bring   you    a    hundred 
tomorrow." 

Reaching  for  his  battered  hat.  he  stalkec 
the  stairs  and  out  to  his  car  in  the  rainy  bla 
of  the  summer  night. 

Both    the    substance    and    the    spirit   o: 


unity  organization  are  in  this  story.  In 
:  efforts  like  these,  put  forth  by  people  who 
the  faith  and  the  willingness  to  take  what 
nave  and  to  make  out  of  it  what  they  want 
le  dynamics  of  democracy.  In  his  book, 
Day  Alone^  Pierre  Van  Paassen  shows  with 
force  and  beauty  the  splendid  promise  in  this 
ss.  "Slowly,"  he  writes,^  "the  hopes  and 
li|tions  of  mankind  turn  into  concrete  achieve- 
ri.    There  is  something  utterly  pathetic  in  all 


V  P.iassen,  Pierre.  That  Day  Alone.    Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
i    I  y  Publishing  Company,  1942.     p.  548. 


of  man's  individual  endeavor.  But  not  in  the 
collective  march  of  humanity  to  its  ideal. 

"A  day  will  surely  come  when  man,  having 
grown  tired  of  walking  alone,  will  turn  to  his 
brother.  On  the  day  when  we  shall  have  learned 
to  feel  the  sorrows  and  the  joys,  the  suffering  and 
the  hope  of  others  as  our  very  own,  that  world 
order  of  love  and  justice  for  which  the  universe 
yearns  and  of  which  the  planets  in  the  stillest 
night  are  the  splendid  but  imperfect  symbol,  shall 
have  come  nearer. 

"On  THAT  DAY  ALONE  the  brotherhood  of 
man  will  have  become  a  reality!" 
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Education  and  National  Defense 
SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country  s  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  How 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their 
availability  and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through 
news  releases  and  through  Education  for  Victory,  the  offi- 
cial biweekly  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EQUAL  • 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR- WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  •  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE-WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND -THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERETO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN-THATTHIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH    FROM  THE   EARTH- 
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FOREWORD 

A  MERICA  MUST  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way 
Xx  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education  they 
seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and  skills 
and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for  national 
strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  education  can  make  to  national  defense 
and  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must 
become  increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing 
a  war-torn  world.      But  how.? 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  education  to  the  war  effort.  Planning  a  constructive 
program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult.  Anv  emergency 
demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but  not  precipitate 
action.  The  extent  of  the  war  program  reaches  into  every  sector  and  function 
of  society.  Education  has  the  duty  of  promoting  an  accurate  understanding 
of  the  implications  of  this  Nation-wide  program  and  of  its  effect  upon  the 
youth  of  America. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  attempts  to  give  a  con- 
crete picture  of  democracy  at  work  in  the  elementary  school  of  today.  It 
should  be  especially  helpful  to  elementary  school  teachers  who  can  use  the 
illustrations  offered  from  many  school  systems  as  yardsticks  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  their  own  practices  in  developing  democratic  living  in  class- 
room, school,  and  community.  Members  of  parent-teacher  associations, 
and  faculty  and  students  of  teacher-training  institutions  should  find  the 
pamphlet  suggestive,  because  it  emphasizes  the  need  for  cooperation  of  all 
groups  in  building  the  child  citizen  who  has  a  real  understanding  of  what 
democracy  means. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  pamphlet,  some  40  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  were  asked  to  criticize  a  proposed  outline  and  to  submit 
examples  and  photographs  of  good  school  practices  in  democratic  living. 
Elementary  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  assistant  superintendents,  and 
other  administrators  in  city  school  systems.  State  elementary  supervisors, 
and  college  and  university  teachers  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  made 
generous  response.  To  each  of  the  persons  contributing  material  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  makes  grateful  acknowledgment. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 
U .  S.  Commissioner  oj  Education. 


This  Is  the  United  States 


A  small  child,  not  old  enough  for  school, 
its  on  the  doorstep  directly  on  the  street, 
nd  sings  "God  Bless  America."     \Mndows 
a   the   vacant    houses    near    the    river    are 
.mashed  in,  every  one.     Jane's  3  cents  that 
he  was  saving  to  bu)-  the  school  paper  dis- 
appears from  her  desk.     A  child  shares  his 
inch  with  another  who  has  only  an  apple 
3  eat.     Bill  calls  Joe  a  "\\'op"  when  the}- 
ave  an  argument  on  the  playground.     The 
hole    school    salutes    the    flag    before    the 
ay's    work    starts.     Two    boys    volunteer 
D  sweep  the  classroom  because  the  janitor 
:n't  feeling  well.     The  Junior   Red   Cross 
roup  reconditions   toys   for   the   children's 
ospital.     A     correspondence     portfolio     is 
eing  finished  to  go  to  Brazil.      The  school 
Duncil    rules    that    no    snowballs     can    be 
irown  on  the  playground  because  too  many 
ople  have  been  hurt.     Kindergarten  chil- 
en  have  learned  to  hang  up  their  wraps, 
lafety  patrol  members  take  their  jobs  seri- 
ijsly.     Someone  has  written   on  the   toilet 
alls  which   were   painted   recently.      Chil- 
ren  studying  pioneer  life   in  their  commu- 
ity  decide  to  hold   a  town   meeting  as   the 
irly  settlers  did,  to  settle  problems  of  room 
anagement.     Tom   tells   the  teacher  that 
;    was    the    one    who    accidentally    broke 
'ave's  bat;  what  can  he  do  about  it.^ 
Is    this     democracy?     This     mixture    of 
)od  and  bad,  of  restraint  and  lack  of  it, 
lese  illustrations  of  behavior  in  and  out  of 
hool  which  show  children  in  action.'  These 
"e  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  democ- 
cy  is  made,  can  be    made;    here  are   the 
tuations  in  the  rough,  and  the  boys  and 
rls  who  make  them.     These  are  the  real 
oblems    which    teachers,    principals,    and 
hool   administrators    have   to   start   with, 
id  from  them  work  out  the  principles  of 
•mocratic  living  that  will  be  understand- 
>le  to  each   child;   to   some   this   year,   to 
hers  next  year,  and  perhaps  to  some  never. 


Schools  have  long  been  working  with 
these  problems.  But  the  needs  of  these 
perilous  times,  in  which  our  country  is 
defending  the  right  to  continue  to  live 
under  the  democratic  form  of  government, 
make  it  imperative  that  every  school  board 
member,  ever}"  school  superintendent,  every 
supervisor,  principal,  and  teacher  make  it 
his  definite  job  to  take  stock  in  order  to  see 
where  the  schools  stand.  And  since  an 
understanding  and  use  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples does  not  develop  overnight  when  a 
young  man  or  woman  reaches  voting  age, 
school  people  must  take  the  long  view  in 
recognizing  that  education  for  democratic 
living  can  begin  when  the  child  first  crosses 
the  threshold  of  the  school,  if  parents  have 
not  already  made  a  start,  and  that  it  goes 
with  the  child  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  con- 
tinuing need.  The  present  time  particu- 
larly calls  for  evaluation.  How  demo- 
cratic is  our  school.''  What  evidences  can 
we  find  of  democratic  living.'  How  can  we 
train  ourselves  to  recognize  in  the  on-going 
work  of  the  school  opportunities  for  develop- 
ing the  principles  of  democracy?  How  can 
we  aid  the  war  program  b)'  speeding  up, 
by  giving  new  emphasis  to,  by  finding  new 
applications  for,  by  making  more  concrete 
this  thing  we  call  democracy  so  that  every 
child  can  both  in  words  and  in  actions 
do  his  part  as  a  citizen  of  today  and  of 
tomorrow  ? 

These  Are  Real  Children 
in  Real  Schools 

A  fourth-grade  teacher  was  developing  an 
understanding  of  Ancient  Greece  as  the  first 
democracy.  She  asked  her  class,  "Where  is 
there  a  democracy  today?"  "Why,  right 
here  at  school,"  replied  a  child  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way. 

In  another  school  system  children  in  the 
middle  grades  discussed  voting.     One  child 
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said  to  the  teacher,  "You  vote  for  president; 
we  vote  for  children  in  the  class  to  do  things." 
After  a  few  minutes  of  further  talking  an- 
other child  asked,  "Why  don't  we  stop  talk- 
ing and  do  some  lessons?"  Still  another  re- 
plied, "This  is  a  lesson.  It  is  more  im- 
portant. We  have  to  do  this  in  order  to  be 
good  Americans  and  vote." 

At  a  camp  school  held  the  year  round  for 
a  group  of  underprivileged  children,  the 
vounger  children  raised  the  question,  "\^  hat 
does  democracy — or  whatever  it  is — mean? 
Do  children  like  us  really  carry  guns  in 
Germany?"  In  the  discussion  that  re- 
sulted they  talked  about  how  people  lived 
under  a  dictatorship.  Children  got  the  idea 
that  everyone,  boys  and  girls  and  grown-ups 
alike,  must  do  exactly  as  they  are  told.  Here 
again  a  child  proposed,  "Let's  try  having  a 
dictator  to  see  what  it  is  like."  It  was 
agreed  that  the  following  day,  instead  of 
planning  the  program  with  the  teacher,  and 
instead  of  working  as  committees  or  on 
individual  assignments,  the  classroom  would 
be  organized  with  the  teacher  as  dictator. 
When  the  day  began  with  each  child  required 
to  stay  in  his  seat,  with  no  word  spoken  un- 
less the  teacher  called  the  child's  name,  with 
page  assignment  of  lessons  b}'  the  teacher  or 
with  written  directions  on  the  blackboard,  a 
child  who  had  come  into  the  school  a  short 
time  before  said,  "This  seems  all  right  to  me. 
School  is  always  like  this  at  home."  But  b}' 
the  end  of  the  day,  children  were  unhappy 
and  when  the  time  came  to  discuss  what  they 
liked  or  disliked  about  a  dictatorship,  the 
general  opinion  was,  "I'll  never  vote  for  a 
dictatorship  again."  The  next  day  tlie 
group  was  glad  to  go  back  to  a  democratic 
classroom. 

Recently,  a  small  boy  remarked  gra^■ely, 
"We've  been  told  at  school  that  we  must 
hate  only  bad  things  in  people  like  the 
Germans,  but  never  hate  people." 

What  do  these  illustrations  mean  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  elementary  school?  Do 
they   mean    that    children    can    understand 
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democratic  principles  if  they  have  expe- 
rienced them  through  discussion,  dramatiza- 
tion, comparison,  and  in  other  ways?  Do 
they  mean  that  democracy  has  been  taught 
and  is  being  taught  to  elementary  school 
children?  They  represent  specific  situa- 
tions in  which  children — 

Recognize    the    principles    of    democracy    among 

people,  whether  in  a  far-off  time  or  in  a  1942 

classroom  st\'le. 
Realize    the    responsibilities    of    citizenship    in  a 

democracy   as   represented  by  the   dut>'   and 

responsibility  of  ^'oting. 
Feel  what  it  is  like  to  live  under  a  dictator. 
De\  elop  tolerance  for  a  people  but  dislike  for  their 

leaders  and  what  the)'  stand  for. 

They  represent  actual  experiences  of  real 
children  from  Baltimore  to  Los  Angeles  and 
from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans.  The  extent 
to  which  such  experiences  are  provided  for 
every  one  of  the  approximately  2L000,000 
children  in  elementary  schools  of  the  United 
States  depends  largely  upon  the  teacher  in 
the  indi\'idual  classroom. 

Democracy  Must 
Be  Practical 

But  living  democratically  cannot  be  re- 
stricted to  the  school  day,  because  it  must  be 
practiced  at  home  and  in  the  community 
where  the  child  spends  most  of  his  time. 
How  a  child  behaved  in  school  yesterday  or 
how  he  will  behave  tomorrow  is  no  accident. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
parents,  teachers,  and  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity have  helped  and  are  continuing  to 
help  children  recognize  and  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  living  through  all  their 
waking  hours.  A  committee  of  teachers  in 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  recently 
went  on  record  as  saying: 

It  is  possible  that  our  school  system  has  taken 
away  too  much  of  the  home's  responsibility  for 
educating  the  youth  of  the  country.  If  that  be  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  that  we  cultivate  closer  rela- 
tionships with  the  home  where  the  child's  most 
formative  years  are  largely  spent.  Democracy  is 
not  only  a  form  of  government  but  a  way  of  life. 


The  small  child  in  the  home  and  school  should  be 
taught  that  he  has  rights  and  how  to  protect  them; 
yet  at  the  same  time,  he  must  be  taught  that  his 
rights  exist  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  others.  The  purpose  of  our  educative 
process  is  not  merely  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to 
teach  people  how  to  live  together  and  through 
intellectual  independence  show  the  advantage  of 
democracy  over  other  governmental  systems.  ' 

What  would  happen  in  elementary  schools 
the  country  over  if  for  a  year,  a  month,  a 
vs^eek,  teachers  were  to  measure  every  activ- 
ity by  such  a  yardstick  as,  "What  will  this 
contribute  to  democratic  living?"  Some  of 
the  answers  to  this  question  can  be  given  for 
schools  in  every  section  of  the  United  States 
that  have  contributed  the  descriptions  of 
practices  given  throughout  this  pamphlet.^ 


'  Promoting  patriotic  citizenship.  Pittsburgh  public  schools, 
15:89-90,  January-February  1941. 

2  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  each  of  the  following  indi- 
viduals, and  the  schools  which  they  represent:  Mary  A.  Adams, 
principal,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Lora  Allen,  Lincoln  School,  Pittsburg 
Kans.;  Carl  W.  Are-/.,  district  superintendent  of  schools.  Philadelphia 
Pa.;  H.  K.  Baer,  Si.Tle  supervisor  of  elementary  schools,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.:  Minnie  D.  Bean,  State  elementary  supervisor,  Boise,  Idaho; 
Florence  D.  Begeman.  State  rural  supervisor  of  schools,  Kirksville, 
Mo.;  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Bowden,  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine 
Maine;  .\lice  Brady,  elementary  supervisor,  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
Mary  B.  Brooks.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledgeville, 
Ga.;  Mary  Browning,  kindergarten-primary  supervisor,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Grace  Brunson,  elementary  supervisor,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C: 
Cordia  V.  Callihan,  principal,  Muskogee,  Okla.;  Sara  E.  Chase, 
principal,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Kathcrine  Clarke,  Meramec  School, 
Clayton,  Mo.;  Bessie  Devine,  assistant  superintendent,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Anna  A.  Dines,  elementary  supervisor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Edith  Erb,  principal,  Denver,  Colo.;  Clark  M.  Frasier,  Eastern 
Washington  College  of  Education,  Cheney,  Wash.;  Blanche  E, 
Fuqua,  director  of  education,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  E.  Boyd  Graves, 
Mary  Washington  College,  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  Katharine  Hamilton 
assistant  superintendent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Adelene  E.  Howland, 
assistant  director  of  elementary  education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Raymond  Israel,  Truesdell  School,  Washington,  D.  C;  Eva  A.  King, 
elementary  supervisor,  Chanute,  Kans.;  Paul  Misner,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Glencne,  III. ;  Nellie  C.  Morrison,  supervisor  of  elementary 
education,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Klma  A.  Ncal,  assistant  superintcntlcnl, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Elizabeth  Ncterer,  supervisor  of  primary  cadet 
teachers,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Bcrnicc  Newell,  supervisor  of  instruction, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Daisy  Parion,  State  supervisor  of  elementary 
education,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  H.  .\rnold  Perry,  State  department  of 
public  instruction.  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Maud  Price,  grade  schtx-'l  super- 
visor, Monroe,  Mich.;  Mary  E.  Rich,  Western  Washington  College  of 
Education,  Bcllingham,  Wash.;  Alma  Schmalzrid,  State  primary 
supervisor.  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  R.  Lee  Thomas,  State  supervisor  of 
elementary  schools,  Nashville,  Tcnn.;  L.  S.  Tireman,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  Albuquertiuc,  N.  Mcx.;  Nancy  Walker,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Inc,.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.lizabelh  Webster,  supervisor  early 
elementary  grades.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.;  I*".dna  I..  Wicsc,  assistant 
supervisor,  I-X)S  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mary  Willcockson.  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio;  Hazel  F,  Wilson,  Little  Wound  Indian  Day 
School,  Kyle,  S.  Dak.;  John  J.  Loftus,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools.  New  York  City. 


Democracy  Is  Lived  in 
School  and  Community 

At  the  elementary  school  level  democrac}' 
can  be  both  taught  and  caught.  There  is  a 
constant  interweaving  or  interplay  of  learn- 
ing through  discussion  and  experience. 
W  hen  this  process  occurs  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  so  that  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
in  the  form  of  a  principle  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  over  and  over  again,  democracy  is 
actually  functioning.  This  question  was 
asked  by  an  outstanding  teacher:  "If 
democracy  implies  group  decision,  what 
questions  in  the  school  shall  be  decided  by 
pupils  and  by  which  groups  of  pupils.'" 
There  is  no  end  to  the  possible  situations 
that  can  develop  in  any  school  community, 
but  the  age  and  experience  of  the  learner 
must  determine  which  ones  will  be  chosen 
for  the  kindergarten  child,  and  which  for 
the  eighth-grader.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  many  abilities  needed  for  democratic 
living  are  learned  by  pupils  without  the 
teacher's  help  or  interference.  Some  pri- 
mary groups  are  discussing  problems  and 
using  procedures  that  could  not  be  used  by 
eighth  graders  who  have  had  no  pre\'ious 
practice.  Understanding  democracy  is  meas- 
ured by  the  extent  to  which  every  individual 
can  participate  in  it. 

There  is  no  subject  field,  no  type  of  ex- 
perience in  which  some  aspect  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  is  not  involved.  .And  in  every  one 
of  these  experiences  the  child  is  being  taught 
either  positively  or  negativeh'.  Being  on 
time,  taking  one's  place  in  line  in  the  cafe- 
teria, being  self-reliant  in  a  crisis  such  as  a 
fire  drill,  managing  oneself  during  the  recess 
period,  the  learning  of  arithmetic  combina- 
tions, getting  to  work  without  wasting  time, 
working  without  disturbing  others,  taking 
excursions  into  the  community,  using  rest 
periods  wisely,  coming  into  the  building  on 
one's  own  responsibility,  distributing  ma- 
terials and  supplies  efficiently,  are  all  a  part 
of  the  picture.  Since  democrac>'  means  so 
man}'    dillercnt    things   to   different    people, 


i  let  us  see  it  first  of  all  at  work,  and  then 
attempt  to  anal)'ze  what  it  is,  what  it  does, 

j  and  what  skills  it  requires  in  the  "midget" 
or  "miniature"  democrac)',  that  "laboratory 
of  democracy" — the  elementary  school. 

School  Activities  Call 
:  for  Pupil  Participation 

In  the  regular  activities  of  the  classroom, 
I  in  the  teaching  of  subject  matter,  in  dis- 
I  cussions  specificalh'  focused  on  the  principles 
and  practices  of  democracy,  in  all  activities 
carried  on  in  the  school  proper  and  in  the 
community,  there  is  an  interplay  of  demo- 
cratic processes.  The  skillful  teacher  will 
recognize  and  use  every  opportunity  to  make 
democracy  real  to  boys  and  girls. 

During  their  study  of  transportation  a 
third-grade  class  was  going  to  take  a  trip  on 
the  train  to  another  town.  They  helped 
investigate  costs  and  decided  on  what  would 
be  courteous  behavior  when  traveling.  It 
would  have  been  easier  for  the  teacher  to  do 
this  preliminary  planning,  but  that  would 
not  have  been  the  democratic  way.  In 
order  to  grow  in  power  to  think  for  them- 
selves the  children  had  to  solve  problems 
important  to  them.  Therefore  all  the 
planning  was  done  and  all  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  children  with  the  teacher's 
guidance. 

A  dispute  arose  in  a  kindergarten  group. 
Two  children  wanted  to  play  with  the  doll 
house  at  the  same  time.  One  insisted  that 
it  was  her  right  because  she  "got  there  first." 
The  other  said,  "It  is  my  turn."  \Miat 
was  the  democratic  solution.?  The  teacher 
could  have  said,  "It  is  Mary's  turn.  Jane 
must  do  something  else."  But  she  didn't. 
The  children  in  the  group  discussed  the 
problem  by  asking,  "Whose  turn  is  it  I 
Who  had  it  last?  Why  can't  Mary  do  some 
other  work  which  she  had  started.'"  Finally 
the  group  decided  that  Jane  should  continue, 
and  that  Mary  should  finish  the  project  she 
had  begun. 

There  are  always  some  children  who  do 


not  want  to  pla>-  the  game  that  the  group 
has  chosen.  Sometimes,  one  teacher  says, 
she  insists  that  the  choice  of  the  small 
group  shall  hold.  This  creates  an  oppor- 
tunity for  class  discussion  of  why  a  game 
that  only  a  few  u'a)il  to  play  should  be  one 
that  the  rest  havt-  to  play.  The  principle 
of  recognizing  the  minority  group  is  repre- 
sented in  this  situation.  Naturally  there 
is  the  question  of  how  the  disappointed 
ones  will  act  about  the  game;  how  will  they 
show  cooperation:  \\  hat  will  they  do  to 
show  that  they  are  working  with  the  others.' 
On  the  child's  level  this  sort  of  problem 
can  be  met  and  solved  often  enough  so  that 
children  recognize  the  principle  involved. 

One  teacher  offers  an  illustration  of  the 
clean-up  period  as  an  opportunit}'  for 
social  growth.  Certain  children  were  will- 
ing to  help  when  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  untidiness.  For  example,  Leah 
Claire  washed  the  floor  where  paint  had 
been  spilled,  although  she  had  not  been  near 
the  paint  and  the  teacher  had  not  suggested 
that  she  help.  Such  cooperation  and  gen- 
uine desire  to  help  is  basic  to  wholesome 
living  together. 

In  the  kindergarten  during  a  game  of 
skip-tag,  James,  a  5-year-old  boy,  touched 
the  hand  of  a  little  4-year-old  who  wanted 
very  much  to  play.  When  Jim  realized 
that  little  Bobby  wouldn't  be  able  to  catch 
him,  he  slowed  down  his  skipping  speed, 
making  it  possible  for  the  little  fellow  to 
succeed.  The  children  noticed  Jim's 
thoughtfulness  and  said,  "Jim  wants  Bobby 
to  catch  him."  Jim's  answer  was,  "It 
isn't  much  fun  to  pla}-  if  you  can't  catch 
somebody  sometimes." 

In  a  school  where  democracy  had  been 
discussed  in  the  teacher  group  and  some 
attempts  had  been  made  to  recognize  pos- 
sibilities for  practicing  democracy  in  the 
classroom.  Miss  L  decided  that  it  shouldn't 
be  necessary  to  lead  children  to  and  from 
the  gym,  to  the  playground,  to  the  lunch- 
room,  and  to  other  places.     She  felt   that 


children  should  have  built  up  within  them  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  going  b)'  them- 
selves. So  she  tried  this  procedure,  "'AH 
those  who  feel  they  can  go  out  to  recess 
alone  will  be  dismissed  now.  If  you  do  not 
feel  you  can  go  alone  as  yet,  wait  and  we 
will  go  together."  The  teacher  had  to  be 
skillful  enough  to  make  waiting  in  itself 
seem  a  responsibility  and  not  a  punishment. 

The  defense  program  which  became  a  war- 
time emergency  almost  overnight  is  re- 
flected in  the  problems  of  school  living,  in  the 
classrooms,  the  workshops,  the  library,  the 
lunchroom,  the  playground,  the  gymnasium, 
tiie  music  and  art  rooms,  and  in  all  situations 
which  involve  a  give  and  take  relationship 
on  the  part  of  children.  Unless  children 
grow  up  over  a  period  of  )'ears  in  a  school 
environment  that  emphasizes  democratic 
h\'ing,  the  racial  and  social  antagonisms 
which  exist  today  between  families  and 
within  communities  will  be  accentuated. 

And  this  is  the  time  when  teamwork  and 
mutual  understanding  are  most  necessar}'. 
The  teacher  must  take  it  as  her  responsi- 
bility to  create  situations  in  which  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  Japanese  child  is  recognized 


because  of  his  own  worth,  and  his  own  feel- 
ings and  attitudes.  From  the  West  Coast 
comes  the  illustration  of  the  Japanese  boy, 
who  after  Pearl  Harbor  said  to  his  group  as 
they  gave  the  flag  salute,  "I  want  you  to ; 
know  that  this  is  my  flag,  too."  Democracy  ' 
must  be  identified  with  every  situation  in 
which  the  principles  can  be  applied  in  terms 
of  children's  ability  to  understand. 

The  foregoing  situations  have  served  as 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  problems  which 
could  develop  with  elementary  school  chil- 
dren in  any  classroom  or  school,  in  relation  , 
to  any  grade  level  or  subject-matter  setting,, 
with  a  new  or  an  experienced  teacher,  with 
children  of  high  or  low  intelligence,  and  of 
different  economic  levels.  These  situations 
are  to  be  found  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  teach- 
er's problem  is  to  recognize  these  situa- 
tions for  what  they  are  worth — as  oppor- 
tunities to  de\-elop  some  element  of  skill  or 
to  apply  a  principle  already  learned,  that 
will  make  the  child  more  democratic  in  his 
beha\-ior  and  thinking  as  an  individual  aiio 
as  a  member  of  the  group  . 


In-Classroom  Learning  Activities 


I  Areas  of  experience,  units  of  work,  or 
I  subjects  as  such  may  contribute  to  demo- 
Icratic  li\'ing  both  indirectly  and  directly, 
i Science  helps  in  the  development  of  good 
thinking  and  desirable  habits  and  methods 
of  work;  art  should  strengthen  appreciations 
Fand  a  sense  of  values;  physical  education 
I  builds  up  a  sense  of  fair  play;  other  fields 
have  their  own  definite  contributions  to 
I  make.  But  emphasis  on  democracy  and 
what  it  means  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  pres- 
ent time  can  be  de\'eloped  just  as  definitely 
as  the  ability  to  read  and  the  mastery  of 
arithmetic  combinations.  However,  the 
point  at  which  children  are  probably  ready 
to  discuss  democracy  as  such  is  chiefly  in 
the  intermediate  grade  period,  as  demon- 
strated in  many  of  the  illustrations  that 
follow. 

'Long-time 
Planning 

A  first-grade  teacher  decided  to  begin  the 
year  by  developing  with  children  not  as 
[their  problem,  except  through  concrete  ex- 
iperiences,  but  as  hers,  "How  may  first- 
grade  children  become  responsible  members 
bf  their  room  and  school,  and  feel  at  home 
;n  the  first  grade  .^"'  She  planned  in  this 
pocial  studies  unit  to  include  experiences 
that  would  emphasize  planning  together 
lind  solving  problems  arising  m  their  every- 
day lives;  developing  a  feeling  of  at-home- 
less  in  the  room  and  in  the  school;  building 
iesirable  attitudes  toward  self  and  group; 
becoming  acquainted  with  one  another; 
eeling  a  responsibilit}'  for  the  care  of  the 
oom  and  the  school;  developing  standards 
>f  behavior  in  the  room;  learning  certain 
acts  about  the  room  and  the  school;  and 
wiginating  and  participating  in  activities 
n  which  they  were  interested. 

In  the  course  of  the  unit  children  learned 
he  names  of  the  teacher,  children,  principal, 


nurse,  clerk,  and  custodian.  There  were  a 
number  of  interest  centers  in  the  room, 
such  as  tools,  pets,  science  corner,  and 
library  corner,  which  the)'  learned  to  use 
and  care  for.  One  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant things  that  was  taught  was  how  to 
get  to  the  toilet  without  disturbing  other 
people.  The>-  learned  where  to  play  and  how 
lo  play.  The}"  planned  together  about  how  to 
care  for  belongings,  where  to  keep  them, 
how  to  keep  from  losing  them,  and  how  to 
treat  others"  belongings.  Other  problems 
which  they  met  and  solved  included  (1)  how 
to  get  to  school  on  time;  (2)  how  each  child 
could  help  when  others  were  working;  (3) 
deciding  how  to  use  spare  time;  (4-)  learning 
the  names  of  the  \'arious  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing and  what  the\-  were  used  for;  (5)  keeping 
safe  on  the  stairs,  on  the  playground,  during 
fire  drill,  at  the  drinking  fountain,  while 
playing,  when  crossing  streets.  All  of  these 
problems  were  met  in  practical  situations  as 
the}'  developed  naturally  with  the  group  of 
first-grade  children.  When  entering  groups 
receive  basic  training  of  this  type,  they  have 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  independent, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  getting  along  with 
people.  Such  planning  for  living  together 
is  fundamental  to  the  work  of  any  group, 
whether  in  the  first  grade  or  the  sixth  grade. 

Problems  of  Democracy; 
Past  and  Present 

In  a  large  city  school  system  a  selected 
group  of  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  children  met 
twice  a  week  to  discuss  problems  of  de- 
mocracy. Alany  of  these  pupils  were  child- 
ren whose  parents  or  grandparents  were  born 
in  foreign  countries.  After  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  theme,  the  children  talked 
about  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American 
citizenship.  How  our  forefathers  secured 
these  became  a  subject  for  study  and  investi- 
gation.   The  children  decided  to  summarize 


what  they  had  learned  by  preparhig  and  pre- 
senting a  series  of  dramatic  sketches  to  which 
all  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  pupils  in  the  building 
were  invited.  These  sketches  included  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Mayflower  Compact,  the 
writing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  be- 
ginnings of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  meaning 
of  a  free  press.  These  experiences  developed 
so  much  interest  that  children  began  a  study 
of  the  responsibilities  of  American  citizens 
to  their  government.  To  summarize  their 
findings  they  used  slides  and  shadowgraphs 
which  were  shown  to  parents  and  to  fifth- 
and  sixth-grade  children.  Next  the  group 
decided  to  see  democracy  at  work  in  their 
own  community.  They  listed  the  citizenship 
problems  of  their  parents  and  neighbors,  and 
made  a  study  of  community  resources  that 
could  be  used  to  meet  these  problems.  A 
great  deal  of  their  information  came  from 
excursions  into  the  community  to  health, 
welfare,  and  recreational  agencies.  Through 
this  series  of  experiences  the  children  gained 
some  idea  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  and 
pride  in  their  American  citizenship. 

The  Mayflower  Compact. — Children  of  a 
fourth  grade  who  were  preparing  to  drama- 
tize the  signing  of  the  Alayflower  Compact 
tried  to  think  of  statements  that  might  have 
been  made  or  questions  that  might  have  been 
asked  by  the  men  and  women  who  were 
getting  ready  to  begin  life  in  pn  unknown 
country.  Following  the  dramatization  fur- 
ther questions  and  comments  helped  child- 
ren to  see  that  the  signers  who  did  "solemnly 
combine  ourselves  into  a  civil  body  for  our 
better  ordering"  and  who  stated  that  "just 
and  equal  laws  shall  be  made  unto  which  we 
promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience" 
set  an  example  that  children  might  follow 
in  the  classroom.  This  interest  in  a  possible 
compact  of  their  own,  their  plans  for  draw- 
ing one  up,  and  llicir  combined  efforts  in 
carrying  out  their  plans  resulted  in  the  Or- 
ganization Compact  of  Grade  Four. 

Labor  unions. — In  a  weekly  discussion  of 


current  events  in  a  small  nonindustrial  town, 
a  sixth-grade  child  reported  on  the  strike  at 
an  important  airfield  in  a  nearby  city,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  had 
been  in  operation  for  over  a  week.  He  out- 
lined for  the  class  how  the  strike  was  inter- 
fering with  the  work  for  the  national  war 
program.  In  the  discussion  that  followed, 
many  questions  arose.  Why  were  the  work- 
ers striking.'  What  is  the  A.  F.  of  L.? 
What  is  the  C.  I.  O. .^  Should  the  Govern- 
ment intervene  and  settle  the  strike.'  Chil- 
dren at  first  made  such  comments  as  the 
following:  "I  don't  think  we  need  unions." 
"I  think  strikes  are  the  most  undemocratic 
practice  I  know  of."  "A  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  work  when  he  wants  to." 

One  of  the  girls  volunteered  to  investigate* 
and  report  on  the  causes  of  the  strike.; 
Another  child  reported  on  the  labor  unions,', 
dealing  with  the  purpose  and  organization, 
of  our  modern  unions.  The  class  discussed' 
how  these  organizations  grew  out  of  the! 
craft  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  repre-' 
sent  the  effort  of  a  group  of  individuals  toj 
work  together  in  collective  bargaining.  The] 
distinction  between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and' 
C.  I.  O.  was  explained  in  simple  language. 
In  this  same  report  period  another  child  vol- 
unteered information  on  the  large  number 
strikes  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  fi 
months.  In  the  discussion  that  folio' 
children  were  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press opinions  as  to  whether  or  not  the! 
strike  was  based  on  a  principle  of  democraticj 
living. 

At  this  point  the  class  did  some  investi- 
gating to  see  just  what  principles  could  be. 
found  in  the  Constitution  which  might  serve; 
as  a  basis  for  judging  the  legality  of  the 
strike.  Such  questions  were:  What  is  the 
Constitution.'  Where  did  we  get  it.'  \\'hat 
rights  does  it  give  us.' 

Such  documents  as  the  Magna  Carta  were 
also  discussed  to  show  that  they  promise 
certain  liberties  to  all  men.  Children  were 
helped  to  see  that  as  the  world  changes  nev 
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problems  come  up,  and  tliat  as  American 
citizens  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  the  liberties 
which  so  many  generations  have  worked  to 
preserve.  These  discussions  resulted  in  such 
comments  from  children  as:  "Perhaps  there 
is  something  to  the  union  side  of  strikes." 
"Working  people  have  had  to  fight  for  their 
rights  since  early  times."  "There  are  usually 
two  sides  to  every  question."  Thus  under 
the  teacher's  guidance  the  children  were 
helped  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
whole  problem  of  labor  unions  and  their 
place  in  a  democratic  structure. 

The  right  to  lote. — "Today  is  election  day; 
father  and  mother  are  going  to  vote  today; 
the  voting  places  are  marked  off  with  flags," 
exclaimed  children  of  the  fourth  grade  as 
they  came  into  school  one  morning.  The 
teacher  saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  how  voting  for 
local  officials  is  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
democratic  principle  of  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  When  the  children 
gathered  for  group  work  such  questions  as 
I   these  were  listed  on  the  board: 

What  does  election  day  mean.'' 

How  do  people  vote? 

For  whom  do  they  vote? 

Can  everybody  vote? 

Should  everybody  vote? 

Why  are  there  flags  near  the  voting  places? 

What  does  a  mayor  do?  member  of  the  council? 

member  of  the  board  of  public  affairs? 
How  does  a  person  become  a  candidate? 

Children  were  helped  to  see  that  the 
citizens  of  the  town  who  were  21  years  of 
age  or.  older  were  choosing  the  men  and 
women  who  the)'  felt  were  best  fitted  to 
take  care  of  different  village  interests.  Two 
questions  were  raised:  (1)  \\'hy  do  we' do 
things  this  way.?  (2)  How  did  this  way  of 
voting  start  or  come  to  be.? 

The  teacher  showed  them  that  long  ago  in 
small  communities  people  could  and  did 
come  together  in  one  group  to  decide  what 
needed  to  be  done.     Some  examples  used 


were  Athens  of  olden  time  and  the  pioneers 
in  early  Ohio  settlements  (this  was  an  Ohio 
town).  When  someone  raised  the  question, 
"Why  don't  we  do  that  way  now.?"  children 
immediately  replied  that  the  large  number 
of  people  in  any  community  made  such  a 
plan  impossible.  "But  how  could  large 
numbers  of  people  agree  on  any  settlement 
of  public  affairs.?  Why  not  let  just  one  per- 
son handle  things.?"  Discussion  brought 
out  the  idea  that  we  all  want  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  what  is  done,  that  one 
person  might  abuse  his  office,  that  safety 
and  progress  lie  in  pooling  ideas,  that  a  small 
group  which  represents  our  views  can  work 
better  than  too  large  a  group,  that  probably 
these  officers  should  be  changed  from  time 
to  time,  that  all  American  citizens  of  voting 
age  should  have  the  right  to  help  choose 
them.  In  some  communities,  children  who 
have  made  such  a  study  before  election  time 
have  used  various  means  to  get  out  the 
voters,  such  as  posters,  cards  which  they 
have  distributed  from  house  to  house, 
neighborhood  parades,  and  other  schemes. 

Various  groups  of  children  have  worked 
out  a  creed  which  sums  up  what  they  try  to 
be  and  do  as  young  citizens.  An  example 
is  as  follows:  r^ ' 

I  am  a  citizen  in  a  democracy. 

I  must  act  as  a  good  citizen. 

What  I  do  counts. 

I  will  work  with  my  family  to  make  a  better  home. 

I  will  work  with  my  classmates  to  make  a  better 

school. 
I   will  discuss  problems  with   my  classmates  and 

teacher. 

This  is  the  American  way. 

The  flag  as  a  syvibol, — In  a  first-grade 
group  a  large  boat  had  been  built,  and  the 
children  asked  for  a  flag.  -When  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  placed  on  the  boat  the  children 
said,  "Now  we  have  an  American  boat." 
Charles  took  the  flag  and  ran  around  the 
room  with  it.  The  children  called  out, 
"That's  not  a  plaything;  that's  the  American 
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iag."  The  report  of  the  incident  does  not 
ell  what  followed,  but  no  doubt  the  teacher 
nd  children  discussed  how  a  flag  should  be 
reated;  where  a  flag  can  be  seen  every  day 
f  the  year;  why  and  how  both  children  and 
rown-ups  salute  the  flag. 

One  school  has  used  outdoor  assemblies 
hrough  which  to  develop  better  under- 
tanding  of  what  our  flag  means.  During 
938,  1939,  and  1940  twice  a  week,  except 

hen  weather  was  too  bad,  the  500  children 
assed  to  certain  designated  places  to  the 
:companiment  of  march  music  from  the 
'rum  and  Bugle  Corps.  The  flag  waved 
om  the  top  of  its  pole  as  children  stood  at 
lent  attention.  A  committee  of  children 
[presenting  the  different  classes  of  the 
jhool   took   turns   in   preparing   IS-minute 

ograms.     These  were  centered  around  the 

story  of  the  flag,  and  its  relation  to  such 
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special  days  as  Flag  Da}",  Constitution  Day, 
Navy  Day,  and  Decoration  Day.  One 
program  began  like  this: 

Marie:  Suppose  )*ou  came  to  school  one  morning 
and  found  that  the  flag  and  flagpole  had  been 
removed  from  in  front  of  our  school.  Wouldn't 
you  be  surprised.'  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
miss  them  both;  and  yet,  flags  did  not  always 
fly  over  schoolhouses.  Stanle}'  will  tell  you 
about  the  ver;'  first  flag  which  floated  over  a 
schoolhouse 

From  this  point  on  three  children  spoke  as 
briefly  as  Marie,  and  the  program  was  over 
for  that  day.  Although  there  was  emo- 
tional appeal,  it  was  not  overemphasized. 

Patriotic  songs,  stories,  quotations,  pic- 
tures, movies,  all  have  a  place  in  any  pro- 
gram that  aims  to  give  children  an  all-round 
experience  in  the  ways  of  democracy.  How 
is  the  study  of  the  flag  related  to  democracy.' 
The  teacher  cannot  stop  with  facts  about  the 
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flag,  but  must  somehow  help  children  to  see 
that  the  flag  is  a  s}-mbol  that  tells  the 
world,  "America  gives  people  the  right  to 
think,  speak,  live  as  they  please,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others." 

Inter-Av^erican  relationships. —  A  brief 
quotation  from  a  summar)'  made  in  a  fifth- 
grade  assembh'  program  shows  that  children 
are  having  still  another  type  of  experience 
with  democracy.  A  fifth-grade  girl  reported, 
"At  the  present  time  we  are  learning  about 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  We  are  studying 
a  Pan  American  unit.  Now  we  have  written 
letters  to  school  children  who  have  alread)- 
studied  about  the  other  Americas.  \\  e  have 
in\ited  a  native  Chilean  girl  to  visit  us.  A 
university  professor  who  spent  several  years 
in  Uruguay  showed  us  his  pictures  and  talked 
to  us.  A  new  high-school  boy  will  visit  us 
soon.  He  has  lived  IS  years  in  South 
America.  We  are  working  on  a  play  and 
making  up  songs  and  dances  to  give  on  Pan 
American  Day,  April  14.  \\"e  believe  that 
America  needs  a  strong  wall  of  friendship, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  build  it  up  is  for 
us  to  know  our  neighbors  better."  Boys  and 
girls  in  the  United  States  need  to  know  that 
children  of  the  other  Americas  are  more  like 
them  than  they  are  different.  All  of  the 
ways  mentioned  above  and  others  can  be 
used  to  cement  this  feeling  of  friendship, 
which  is  a  part  of  democratic  living  in  the 
larger  sense,  reaching  outside  the  com- 
munity and  the  country  itself. 

Mexican  bo)'s  and  girls  come  to  Michigan 
every  summer  where  their  parents  work  in 
the  beet  fields.  l'"ifth-grade  children  in  a 
nearby  city  school  heard  of  these  Mexican 
neighbors  through  the  kindergarten  teacher 
in  their  building,  who  had  been  a  summer 
recreational  director  in  the  sugar  beet 
community.  Since  cit\'  children  have  often 
li\'cd  in  the  same  house  all  llieir  li\cs,  llie 
idea  of  workers  who  travel  with  the  harvest 
seasons  was  a  new  and  interesting  sidelight 
on   living   in   the   L'liiteii   Stales.      The   hflh- 


graders    wrote    to    labor    commissioners    i: 
nearl}-  all  of  the  48  States  to  learn  what  crop^ 
in  each  State  required  extra  seasonal  labor. 
and    what    kinds    of   living   conditions    werq 
pro\ided     for    these    transient    or    migrant! 
workers   who   harvest   the   fruit,    nuts,   and| 
vegetables  that  people  in  even'  community! 
enjoy.     The  labor  commissioners  replied  as; 
carefully    as    though    they   were   writing  tc' 
grown-ups.      If  they  did   not   have  the  in-' 
formation,    they    referred    the    iiuiuiries   ti 
some  other  source  so  that   the   fifth   gradt 
received   letters   from   State   social   securit) 
commissions,    a    committee    on    citizenshij 
and    naturalization,    industrial    labor    com 
missioners,  unemployment  compensation  dl 
visions,   and   other   agencies.      Much   of  th' 
information  was  difficult  reading,  but  witl 
the  drive  of  their  own  interest  behind  then 
children  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  \\\c 
and  the  problems  of  boys  and  girls  of  thei 
own    age   who   follow   the    harvests.      A   dt 
sirable   follow-up    would    ha\'e    been    corre 
spondence  with  migrant  children  themselve; 
But  the  pupils  did  not  stop  with  gettiii 
information.      They   decided    to    make   toy 
for  the  Mexican  children.     \\  ith  advice  froi 
the  kindergarten  teacher,  they  made  toys  1 
their  practical  arts  room,  using  waste  mali 
rials,   such   as  tin  cans,   scraps  of  cloth  an 
yarn,  old  silk  stockings,  safety  pins,  strini 
cigar    boxes,    excelsior,    odds    and    ends    i 
paint,  used  to^^s,   marbles,  glass  jars,  sug^ 
sacks,    and    even    the    sticks    from    ail-da 
suckers.      These    toys    were    sent    with    tl 
kindergarten  teacher  when  she  returned  tl 
following  summer  to  the  communit\-  cenu 
in  the  beet-growing  section.    ,\n  understani 
ing  of  one  of  America's  big  problems  and 
personal   contribution    to   the   happiness  ' 
others  sIkmiM  make  the  bo\s  and  girls  \vl 
took    part    in    this    project    better   Anicricii 
citizens. 

School  costs  <iiii!  taxation. — A  group  ' 
sixth-grade  children  made  a  stud\-  of  tl 
costs  of  running  the  school  building,  inchi 
ing    healing,    lighting,    water,    paper   lowi'l 
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soap,  and  matt-rials  for  work.  I'he  study 
came  as  the  result  of  an  incident  in  which  a 
boy  was  cutting  his  initials  on  an  almost  new 
desk.  The  teacher  asked,  "Is  that  your 
desk.?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  pay  for  it.?" 

"No." 

"Who  did  pay  for  it.?" 

"The  board  of  education." 

"Where  did  they  get  the  money.?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Do  your  parents  own  their  home.?" 
I  es. 

"Then  the\'  pay  ta.xes  on  it.  And  so  they 
[helped  pay  for  your  desk.  How  would  the}' 
Ifeel  about  what  you  are  doing.?" 

The  boy  had  no  good  answer,  and  the 
[logical  ne.xt  step  was  to  raise  the  question, 
"Who   does   pa}'    for   our   schools.?"      When 


this  question  had  been  answered,  children 
decided  with  some  guidance  from  their 
teacher  to  study  how  much  schools  cost.  As 
a  practical  phase  of  this  study  they  compared 
costs  for  the  year  before  as  reported  b)'  the 
business  manager  with  costs  for  the  given 
mcjnth.  The  items  checked  were  for  heat, 
light,  water,  paper  towels,  toilet  paper,  soap, 
paper,  pencils,  erasers,  ink,  paste.  They 
became  critical  of  waste  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  read  the  room  thermometer  and 
notified  the  janitor  of  excessive  heat; 
checked  on  electric  lights  left  burning  in  un- 
occupied rooms;  watched  for  leaky  faucets 
left  running  or  not  tightly  turned;  urged  the 
use  of  one  paper  towel  at  a  time;  developed 
a  check-ofT  system  for  distribution  of  mate- 
rials such  as  tablet  paper.  Before  they  had 
finished  they  made  the  whole  school  con- 
scious of  the  responsibilities  of  school 
citizenship  in  reducing  costs  to  taxpayers. 
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All-School  Activities 


Have  you  a  school  council?  a  forum?  a 
group  of  school  committees  that  arc  respon- 
sible for  certain  aspects  of  school  manage- 
ment? Have  you  assemblies  that  bring 
together  the  whole  school  for  the  purpose  of 
sharing  experiences?  Have  you  a  school 
newspaper  which  sums  up  those  activities 
and  experiences  that  seem  important  to 
children  ?  Have  you  school  problems,  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  solved  without  the 
cooperation  and  active  interest  of  boys  and 
girls?  Have  you  other  school  activities 
which  bring  together  every  child  in  every 
grade  to  work  toward  a  common  purpose? 
At  the  child's  own  level,  the  school  has 
every  problem  of  a  large  community — there 
must  be  rules  and  policies,  understood  and 
agreed  to  by  all.  Hundreds  of  schools 
throughout  the  country  use  these  very 
avenues  to  promote  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic living.  For  it  is  only  through  active 
participation  that  these  can  be  effectively 
learned. 

With  Guidance, 
Pupils  Can  Govern 
Themselves 

From  the  many  illustrations  of  school 
councils  or  forums  available,  onh-  a  few 
can  be  used  here.  Those  chosen  are  ones 
which  show  democratic  processes  actually 
at  work,  as  they  have  evolved  out  of  the 
real  needs  of  the  school.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  a  council  appointed  by  the 
principal  and  run  in  parliamentary  fashion 
just  for  the  sake  of  having  another 
organization. 

Over  a  period  of  6  years,  one  school  coun- 
cil has  developed  as  an  outgrowth  of  a 
safety  council,  working  on  any  problem  that 
had  a  bearing  on  safet>-.  The  cooperative 
efforts  of  pupils  through  their  council  have 
now  reached  out  to  include  the  management 


of  school  routines,  the  care  of  lunchtime 
situations,  the  cleanliness  of  building  and 
grounds,  the  indoor  and  outdoor  play  ac- 
tivities at  noon  and  at  recess  period.  In 
turn,  pupil  committees  have  been  set  up  to 
care  for  each  of  these  fields  of  school  life 
so  that  the  school  has  a  safety  patrol,  a 
school  helper's  group,  a  host  and  hostess 
organization,  a  cleanliness  committee,  and 
indoor  and  outdoor  play  leaders.  The 
children  also  assume  increasing  responsi- 
bility for  the  program  of  school  exhibits, 
assemblies,  the  school  magazine,  and  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  activities  through  pupil 
committees.  Each  pupil  committee,  com- 
prised of  children  who  are  selected  by  their 
classmates  for  such  service,  is  guided  by  a 
teacher.  Each  group  working  cooperatively 
plans  and  encourages  children  of  the  school 
to  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  pupil  chairman  in  each  group 
is  a  member  of  the  council  and  is  responsible 
for  bringing  the  problems  and  plans  of  his 
committee  to  the  council. 

The  council  is  made  up  of  the  committee 
chairmen  and  representatives  from  each 
class,  with  officers  chosen  by  members  from 
among  their  own  number.  Each  meeting 
provides  time  for  discussing  school  prob- 
lems, plans,  and  results  of  activities  and  for 
making  new  plans  of  action.  \\  ithin  2  days 
after  the  council  meeting,  pupil  forums  arc 
held  in  every  classroom.  Representatives 
share  plans  of  the  council  with  their  class- 
mates and  discuss  problems.  A  10-)'ear-old 
representative  may  tell  a  kindergarten  group 
about  the  council  meeting  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  interested  and  able  to  discuss 
what  he  has  said.  From  these  forums  fur- 
ther suggestions  of  problems  and  plans  come 
back  to  the  council. 

The  accident  chairman  c)f  this  school 
council  reported  that  there  had  been  many 
minor    mishaps   on    the   playground    during 
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the  lunch   hoar.      Discussion   in   the  council 
emphasized  the  following  points: 

(1)  Immediate  action  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  accidents. 

(2)  Equipment  for  games  would  help. 

(3)  Equipment    must    be    the    kind 
that  could  receive  very  hard  use. 

(4)  A  committee  should  be  appointed 
I              to  in\'estigate  plans. 

I        A  conference  with  the  principal,  the  physi- 
cal education  supervisor,  and  representative 
I     teachers  followed,  in  which  these  recommen- 
I    dations  were  made: 

(1)  Play    games    that    require    only 
simple  equipment. 

(2)  Ask  for  some  special  equipment 
for  lunchtime. 

(3)  Have    a    discarded    cabinet    re- 
paired to  be  used  as  a  locker. 

(4)  Use   a   checking   system   for   dis- 
tributing equipment. 

(5)  Keep  a  chart  of  minor  accidents 
and  their  causes. 


j  This  planning  resulted  in  a  complete  change 
1  in  the  program  of  outdoor  play  during  the 
I   lunch  hour. 

I       An  upper-grade  boy,  who  was  a  member 
i  of  the  council,  and  who  had  gone  to  the  kin- 
'  dergarten  on  an  errand,  reported  that  the 
i  children  had  built  a  plan  of  the  neighbor- 
)  hood  and  were  putting  policemen  and  safety 
patrolmen  at  their  posts  in  order  to  find  the 
safest  way  to  school.     They  were  studying 
photographs   so   that   they   could   recognize 
their  officers.     It  was  suggested  that  kinder- 
garten children  attend  a  council  meeting  so 
t  that  they  might  become  better  school  citi- 
(  zens.     They  did. 

j  The  council  planned  to  film  an  original 
I  movie  on  proper  street  habits.  This  proj- 
I  ect  interested  library  and  English  classes 
I  which  cooperated.  When  the  film  was  com- 
I  pleted  an  assembly  program  was  built 
around   it;    and    still   later   a    radio    script, 


which  was  actualh"  broadcast,  was  made 
from  the  movie  version. 

The  teachers  and  principal  of  the  school, 
in  evaluating  the  council  and  its  actix'ities, 
have  reported  that  children  are  gaining  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  cooperation  with 
leaders;  they  understand  better  than  ever 
before  that  school  problems  can  be  solved 
only  with  the  help  of  each  individual  child, 
and  that  everyone  can  have  a  part  in  good 
school  go\'ernment. 

The  description  of  another  council  pro- 
gram mentioned  especially  the  selectifMi  of 
council  members.  The  first  grade  found  it 
a  problem  because  everyone  was  anxious 
for  the  honor.  As  a  result  of  suggestions 
and  discussions  children  disco\-ered  that  a 
council  member  would  have  to  be  able  to 
be  a  good  listener,  to  work  and  talk  with 
other  children  under  children's  guidance,  to 
be  able  to  sit  still,  and  to  be  able  to  re- 
member things  so  that  he  could  report  back 
to  his  group. 

A  principal  cautions,  "Skillful  handling 
is  required  to  help  children  to  see  which 
grievances  concern  the  school  community: 
which,  the  rooms  only;  and  which  are 
personal  to  be  discussed  apart  from  the 
group." 

One  group  reported  that  its  work  had 
been  taken  so  seriously  that  the  neighbor- 
hood improvement  association  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  children's  council. 

In  a  school  system  where  the  term  "forum" 
is  used  instead  of  "council,"  statements 
from  both  children  and  parents  were  used  to 
show  the  definite  values  that  had  come  from 
this  activity.     A  child  wrote: 

Lala}'ette  school  has  forums  and  in  the  forums 
the  children  discuss  the  things  that  they  have 
noticed  that  need  improvement.  I  enjoy  the 
forums  ver)-  much.  The  thing  I  like  best  about 
the  forums  is  that  the  children  get  a  chance  to 
say  what  they  like  about  the  school  and  say  what 
they  don't  like  about  it.  If  the  suggestions  are 
good  they  are  taken  and  used,  and  it  makes  the 
school  better  too.  But  I  can't  think  of  anything  I 
don't  like  about  it. 
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A  parent  made  this  comment: 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  these  discussions 
which  take  place  in  the  forum  meetings  are  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  the  children  of  our  school. 
Through  the  eyes  of  my  8-year-old  daughter  I 
can  see  the  importance  of  talking  things  over 
together.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  all  far-seeing 
parents  that  their  children  be  taught  the  ideals  of 
democracy,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  class- 
room forums  I  believe  we  have  found  the  answer. 

Service  to  Others  Creates 
Group  Responsibilities 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  the  center  of 
service  activity  in  many  schools.  The 
individual  school  has  its  committee  that 
organizes  projects  such  as  making  and  dis- 


tributing gifts  to  children  in  hospitals  and  to 
elderly  people  in  their  own  community,  pre- 
paring correspondence  portfolios  to  be 
exchanged  with  children  in  other  countries 
and  preparing  favors,  sewing  kits,  and  other 
gifts  for  soldiers  in  service  or  in  veterans' 
hospitals.  A  number  of  Red  Cross  groups 
have  reported  the  reconditioning  of  clothing 
for  distribution  to  less  fortunate  children. 
The  community  was  canvassed  for  discarded 
clothing.  Children  washed,  ironed,  and 
mended  underwear,  shirts,  dresses,  and 
shorts,  and  added  them  to  the  contents  of  the 
locker  which  served  as  a  supply  center  for 
the  school. 

In  a  city  of  a  half  million  population  there 
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'are  15,000  Junior  Red  Cross  members.  The 
mere  listing  of  the  articles  made  for  distribu- 
tion shows  the  extent  of  the  children's 
|contribution.  On  their  war  production  list 
are  calendar  notebooks,  afghans,  favors  for 
:tables  and  hospital  trays,  crossword  puzzle 
ibooks,  scrapbooks  of  jokes,  cards  for  various 
idays  with  stamps  supplied,  articles  for 
ibabies'  layettes,  crib  blankets,  wash  cloths, 
Ibathrobes,  skullcaps,  bed  jackets,  bedroom 
'dippers,  sewing  kits,  hot  water  bag  covers, 
pajamas,  shoulderettes,  utility  bags,  mittens, 
|and  other  articles.  The  making  of  home- 
Imade  toys  for  children  in  hospitals,  Braille 
inooks  and  other  articles  for  the  blind,  and 
iremembrances  for  shut-ins  is  also  included  in 


their  programs.  The  motto  of  this  organi- 
zation, "I  serve,"  emphasizes  an  essential 
part  of  the  democratic  ideal. 

When  there  is  otherwise  no  library  service 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  group  of  boys  and  girls 
to  take  responsibility,  under  teacher  guid- 
ance, for  organizing  and  managing  the 
library  as  a  public  service  to  the  school.  In 
one  case  a  schoolroom  not  in  use  has  been 
transformed  into  a  library.  All  grades 
above  the  first  check  out  books  daily,  and 
have  a  weekly  period  in  the  library  for 
recreatory  reading.  Social  studies  classes 
and  school  clubs  have  group  conferences 
there.  All  through  the  day  children  come 
and  go  to  find  reference  books  and  to  read. 


Service  to  a  one-room  rural  school  in  the  da\'s  work 
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Two  sixth-grade  girls  have  charge  of  the 
bcjoks.  checking  them  out  for  the  day,  arrang- 
ing them  on  shelves  by  authors,  mending 
tiiem  and  placing  pockets  in  new  books. 
These  volunteer  librarians  train  younger  chil- 
dren for  the  work  by  using  them  as  helpers. 

The  list  of  services  that  girls  and  boys  can 
perform  for  the  school  is  almost  inexhaust- 
ible. They  answer  the  telephone;  collect 
absence  reports:  deli\-er  milk  and  sometimes 
sell  it;  keep  a  record  of  attendance;  look  after 
housekeeping  jobs  in  the  classroom;  check 
out  materials;  care  for  closet  shelves;  open, 
stamp,  and  display  new  magazines;  run  the 
motion  picture  projector;  serve  as  safety- 
patrols — services  which  may  seem  small  in 
themselves  but  which  as  a  total  are  most 
important.  One  teacher  evaluates  such 
services  by  saying,  "Pupil  participation  ma>- 
i)nh-  be  a  means  of  getting  things  done.  But 
it  mav  accomplish  much  more,  for  it  offers 
opportunities  for  giving  children  a  knowledge 
(if  and  practice  in  the  management  of  the 
school;  it  gives  an  outlet  for  expression  to 
both  superior  and  backward  children;  it 
makes  a  natural  setting  for  teaching  con- 
sideration and  courtes)-;  it  familiarizes 
children  with  the  techniques  of  getting 
things  done;  and,  best  of  all.  it  admits  of 
growing  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  service." 

Other  types  of  services  may  be  carried  on 
much  more  informal!}-.  A  rural  school 
reported  that  hot  lunches  were  prepared 
during  the  winter.  Each  child  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  bring  food,  and  to  work 
out  plans  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  "\\c 
have  had  at  one  time  onh-  one  apple  and 
all  12  shared  it,"  states  the  report.  Chil- 
dren recognized  the  fact  that  the  lunches 
dependctl  upon  each  one's  bringing  his  share 
of  focid  supplies.  The  preparation  and 
cleaning  up  were  shared  by  even  the 
smallest  pu]iil.  The  teacher  comments, 
"The  school  is  a  little  world,  is  real  life  no-w  , 
not  training  for  later  life.  It  tries  to  develop 
a  full  life,  which  is  gixing,  lixing,  and  shar- 
ing wit  h  others." 
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The  School  Newspaper  Is  an 
Outlet  for  Democracy 

The  school  newspaper  serves  not  only  as 
an  excellent  organizing  center  for  children 
to  practice  democratic  working  relation- 
ships, but  it  also  serves  a  useful  purpose  as, 
a  link  between  home  and  school.  The 
children  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
their  own  editorial  staif,  to  secure  cooper- 
ation of  children  throughout  the  school  in 
asking  for  contributions  from  the  various 
rooms,  to  handle  the  practical  affairs  involve^! 
in  having  the  news  hectographed  and  the 
paper  distributed.  Those  on  the  editorial 
staff  have  real  practice  in  democratic  pro- 
cedures, when,  through  group  judgment, 
they  decide  what  to  include  and  what  ti 
eliminate,  in  order  to  see  that  all  groups  an 
fairb/  represented  in  the  news.  Sonu 
children  keep  a  scrapbook  record  of  their 
newspaper  experience  to  include  copies  ol 
each  issue,  letters  received,  records  of  their' 
own  discussions  following  each  issue,  and 
their  own  reactions  after  a  year  of  work 
on  the  paper.  One  pupil  editor  wrote,  "1 
was  general  news  editor  and  I  learned  thai 
vou  couldn't  always  depend  upon  someone 
else  to  write  up  some  news." 

Further  Illustrations  of 
Democracy  in  School  Life 

One    school    dexeloped    a   junior    parent-jl 
teacher    association    which    has    functioned 
well.     This  organization  had  its  own  electee 
officers,  put  on  community  programs,  made 
its  i-i-ioney,  planned  and  improved  the  schoo| 
environment,    directed    a    nutrition    clinic 
and  carried  on  many  other  activities. 

A  count)-  in  a  midwestcrn  State  under- 
took a  cooperative  piece  of  work  in  the  form 
of  a  pageant  with  400  rural  children  and  theii 
teachers  involved.  Although  the  major  goa. 
was  the  understanding  and  appreciation  o! 
their  own  State,  the  value  of  cooperatior 
ranked  high  among  the  objectives.  Eacl 
group  had  the  complete  script  of  the  pia\ 
.so  that  it  could  see  the  relationship  of  its 
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own  part  to  the  whole.  Costuming  and 
stage  settings  were  worked  out  by  a  com- 
j  mittee  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Lighting, 
I  stage  properties,  and  sound  effects  were 
taken  care  of  by  another  group.  The  pro- 
!  duction  presented  many  problems.  The 
i county  had  few  paved  roads;  mud  and  snow 
I  had  to  be  braved.  The  problem  of  re- 
ihearsals  was  met  in  such  a  manner  that 
leach  separate  group  could  be  fitted  properly 
land  quickly  into  the  finished  whole.  There 
;were  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
land  children.  Parents'  help  had  to  be  se- 
Icured.  Mothers  helped  with  costumes. 
1  Fathers  furnished  transportation  for  children 
ito  get  to  rehearsals.  And  that  night,  when 
[1,000  people  saw  the  pageant,  the  State 
icame  to  life  out  of  the  pages  of  the  history 
|books  for  both  the  children  and  their 
•parents. 

!  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual  stories  of 
Ihelping  children  to  assume  citizenship  re- 
isponsibilities  comes  from  a  rural  school, 
jwith  2  teachers  and  50  children  ranging  in 
age  from  6  to  16.  An  oil  company  gave  the 
children  some  unused  land.  A  mayor  and 
ity  council  are  elected  each  year  by  the 
:hildren.  A  president  and  a  vice  president 
Df  a  chamber  of  commerce  are  similarly 
;hosen.  The  children  manage  their  own 
community  as  they  issue  money,  pay  taxes, 
,30rrow,  make  loans,  and  live  a  typical  com- 
munity life  as  a  part  of  their  regular  school 
ictivity. 

The  boys,  with  some  help,  graded  the  site 
und  surveyed  it.     They  laid  out  six  streets, 
vide  enough  for  two  cars  to  pass.    \Mth  the 
Jidvice  of  an  architect  and  a  carpenter  they 
ouilt   a   number   of  one-room    buildings,    to 
erve  as:  A  printing  office,  \\  liere  they  pub- 
ish    their    own    newspaper;    a    post    office, 
vhich  they  have  been  officially  permitted  to 
ise  for  the  receipt  and  sending  of  mail;  a 
lank,    schoolhouse,    city    hall,    chamber    of 
ommerce,  general  store,  police  station,  real- 
state    office,    model    house,    museum,    and 
ospital.     Some  children   have   bought   lots 


with  their  school  money  and  have  built 
their  own  one-room  houses.  The  pupils 
have  not  been  allow-ed  to  beg  for  materials 
needed  to  build  their  city,  but  donations  of 
sand,  gravel,  wallboard,  nails,  hardware, 
cement,  and  other  products  have  been  made 
voluntarily  by  interested  citizens.  Here 
children  live  and  practice  their  ideas  of 
democracy  instead  of  merely  talking  about 
them. 

The  Young  Citizen's  League  in  a  western 
State  has  made  a  reputation  for  itself  in  the 
field  of  community  service.  Twenty-five 
years  old,  it  now  is  represented  in  more  than 
4,000  schools  of  the  State  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, and  in  the  course  of  a  year  it  includes 
about  50,000  children  in  its  activities.  In 
fact,  this  organization  is  so  important  that 
it  is  partly  supported  by  legislative  appropria- 
tions. It  started  simply  enough  in  various 
individual  schools.  If  a  well-needed  repair  or 
if  playground  equipment  were  needed,  the 
\oung  Citizen's  League  took  care  of  the 
matter  with  the  assistance  and  supervision 
of  the  teacher.  Each  child  is  the  basic  unit 
in  the  League.  As  a  member  of  his  school 
chapter  he  is  eligible  to  vote  and  to  hold 
office.  Within  each  district,  chapters  elect 
delegates  to  a  district  con^-ention.  And  then 
if  a  child  is  lucky  enough,  has  ideas,  and  is 
able  to  express  them,  he  may  be  one  of  the 
156  delegates  who  go  to  the  capital  for  the 
annual  State  convention.  There  boys  and 
girls  conduct  the  business  of  their  organiza- 
tion as  seriously  as  grown-ups  do,  and  some- 
times more  efficiently.  There  are  reports  of 
projects,  the  sharing  of  experiences  and 
products  such  as  news  letters,  international 
correspondence,  exhibits,  Junior  Red  Cross 
work,  and  the  planning  of  the  next  year's 
State-wide  project. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  State- 
wide projects  was  the  recataloging,  recondi- 
tioning, and  building  up  of  the  library  in 
each  local  school.  Children  located  book- 
shehes  not  in  use  or  made  them,  brought  in 
books  collected  from  the  communitv,  recon- 
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ditioned  them  if  necessary,  cataloged  them, 
and  earned  money  for  some  new  ones  of  their 
own  selection.  This  was  not  done  in  mereh' 
a  few  schools,  but  in  most  of  the  units  within 
the  State. 

Most  important  are  these  local  school 
units,  these  miniature  democracies  in  which 
children  actually  get  work  done.  By  their 
efforts  they  have  added  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  to  their  schools  in  the 
form  of  books  and  bookcases,  flags  and  flag 
poles,  globes  and  maps,  phonographs  and 
radios,  typewriters,  pictures  and  furniture, 
pianos  and  organs,  e\en  fences,  pools,  trees 
and  rock  gardens,  hot  lunch  equipment, 
mimeographs,  drinking  fountains,  window 
curtains,  screen  doors,  bulletin  boards,  and 
cabinets.  In  a  typical  school,  children  voted 
to  improve  the  hall.  They  installed  new 
hooks  for  wraps.  They  built  shelves  for 
their  overshoes,  and  a  new  stand  for  basins 
and    towels.      Besides    these    improvements 


they  raised  money  for  seliool  equipment. 
Some  of  the  older  boys  brought  a  bookcase 
over  from  a  neighboring  vacant  school. 

But  even  more  important  than  these  ma- 
terial gains  are  the  v'alues  that  come  from 
working  together  to  secure  this  equipment 
and  to  make  the  school  a  more  interesting 
and  livable  place  in  which  to  spend  6  hours 
a  day.  Committees  on  health,  physical 
education,  building  and  grounds,  and  other 
matters  are  developed  as  the  need  arises. 
The  committee  on  health  for  example,  is  re- 
sponsible for  regulation  of  heat,  light,  and 
ventilation,  for  the  provision  of  clean  water, 
and  for  the  conduct  of  the  lunch  period. 
Taking  over  these  responsibilities  makes 
children  feel  that  the  school  is  theirs,  not  the 
teacher's.  They  have  been  given  a  practical 
initiation  into  a  working  democracy  that 
can  be  duplicated  in  any  school  that  will 
take  the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  set  the 
stage  and  to  get  the  machinery  in  motion. 
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School-Community  Activities 


Practice  of  democratic  li\ing  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  classrf)om.  to  the  school,  to  the 
home,  or  to  the  commiinit)\  Many  activi- 
ties and  experiences  originate  in  one  of  these 
areas  and  are  immediately  carried  over  into 
the  others  by  the  children  themselves.  There 
needs  to  be  a  constant  interplay  in  these  four 
situations.  A  series  of  examples  can  show 
just  what  happens  the  countr}'  over. 

Projects  of  Civic 
Importance 

Controlling  the  use  of  bicycles. —  A  member 
of  a  school  patrol  who  was  given  a  month  in 
camp  by  the  motor  club  of  his  city  brought 
back  reports  of  what  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  doing  to  control  the  use  of  bi- 
cycles. As  a  result  of  these  reports,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  school  staff  and  the 
superintendent  of  parks  became  interested. 
A  call  for  representatives  was  sent  out.  Each 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth-year  group  sent 
representatives,  who  in  turn  worked  through 
the  school  councils.  In  this  way  pupils 
were  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

This  committee  had  before  it  no  easy  task. 
In  this  village,  where  everything  is  most  in- 
formal and  homelike,  children  are  accus- 
tomed to  riding  freely  at  will.  Dangerous 
practices  have  resulted.  The  committee 
had  not  only  to  formulate  suggestions  for  a 
sensible  bicycle  ordinance,  but  also  to  break 
down  the  opposition  of  most  of  the  pupils. 
It  was  not  easy  to  get  children  to  sign  awa^' 
their  "right"  to  ride  double,  four  abreast,  or 
against  the  light.  Many  committee  meet- 
ings, group  discussions,  and  conferences  with 
understanding  adults,  and  more  committee 
meetings  among  themselves,  were  necessarv 
before  suggestions  were  formulated  which 
u'ere  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the 
pupils. 

The  first  big  step  was  the  planning  of  a 


questionnaire  which  every  pupil  in  the 
schools  was  asked  to  fill  out.  This  question- 
naire contained  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  you  own  a  bicycle.' 

2.  Do  you  ride  your  bike  to  school? 

3.  What  seasons  of  the  \'ear  do  you  use  your  bike: 

4.  How  many  bikes  in  the  family  are  used  by 

other  than  elementary  school  children.' 

5.  Have  you  ever  had  a  bicycle  stolen.' 

Was  the  loss  reported  to  the  police.' 
Was  the  bicycle  recovered.' 

6.  Do  you  ever  ride  double  on  a  bicycle.' 

7.  Do  you  ride  on  the  sidewalk,  where  a  sidewalk 

exists,  or  in  the  street? 

8.  When    was    your    bicycle    last    examined    for 

safety? 
How  old  is  your  bike? 

9.  Is  your  bike  equipped  with  the  following,  all 

in  perfect  working  condition: 
Headlight;  tail  reflector;  coaster  brake;  bell; 
package  carrier? 
10.  Would  you  cooperate  in   the  promotion  of  a 
Bicycle  Safety  Law? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were  the 
working  basis  from  which  definite  sugges- 
tions were  submitted  to  the  village  board. 
When  these  were  accepted,  it  then  became 
the  responsibility  of  the  board  to  have  an 
ordinance  formulated  in  legal  language  and 
adopted.  This  having  been  done,  the  staffs 
of  the  schools  were  then  faced  with  the  task 
of  making  this  legal  document  important, 
and  at  the  same  time  understandable,  to  the 
children  throughout  the  schools. 

Inspection  of  all  bicycles  and  issuing  of 
licenses  followed.  This  inspection  was  or- 
ganized and  managed  by  the  school  patrol. 
After  a  bicycle  had  passed  the  tests  satis- 
factorily its  owner  was  given  a  registration 
blank  signed  by  the  police  officer.  This, 
together  with  25  cents,  presented  at  the 
village  hall,  procured  the  much-coveted 
license.  The  ordinance  as  adopted  contains 
provisions  relating  to: 

Issuance  and  renewal  of  license 

Transfer  of  ownership 

.Attachment  of  license  plate 
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Inspect ifin  of  bicycles 

Regulations  co\'ering  rental   agencies  and   bicycle 

dealers 
Traffic  laws  as  they   apply  to  persons   ridiiif;   bi- 
cycles: 

Obedience  to  traffic  control  de^  ices 

Speed 

Riding  on  right 

Emerging  from  alley 

Clinging  to  \'ehicles 

Riding  in  a  group 

Audible  signal  on  bicycles 

Carrying  articles 

Parking 

Riding  on  sidewalks 

Lamps  and  reflectors  on  bic\xles 

Brakes  on  bic\'cles 

All  of  those  in  touch  with  the  project 
believe  that  the  bicycle  problem,  if  not 
solved,  is  at  least  under  control.  Certainly, 
the  ordinance  has  become  a  much  more 
reasonable  and  vital  thing  to  children  than 
it  could  ever  have  been  if  it  had  merely 
been  found  on  the  bulletin  board  some 
Monday  morning.  Increasingly,  in  wartime 
and  in  emergencies,  when  every  citizen  is 
responsible  for  playing  his  part,  children  as 
well  as  grown-ups  must  be  able  to  contribute 
their  share  through  self-direction  in  daily 
life  activities.  The  bicycle  as  a  means  of 
transportation  for  persons  and  goods  and 
for  carrying  messages  in  connection  with  the 
civilian  defense  program  will  pla}  an  in- 
creasingly important  part. 

Tree  conservation. — A  long-time  acti\'ity 
has  been  started  in  a  midwestern  town  which 
is  of  interest  to  the  entire  community.  In 
this  town,  for  various  reasons,  the  trees 
have  been  dying  rapidly.  The  school  chil- 
dren have  made  an  attempt  to  help  solve 
the  problem.  They  ha\e  started  tree  seed 
beds  which  will  produce  healthy  trees  enough 
for  the  entire  town  in  a  few  years.  The 
vocational  agriculture  boys  have  started  a 
bed  with  seeds  from  the  trees  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  \\  ;isliington,  D.  C.  and  ever>' 
school  hopes  to  plant  ;i  tree  from  tiiis  source. 
The  school  supcrintemleiu  hrouglil  the 
seeds  to  the  children. 


Pupils  have  secured  tree  seeds  and  sap- 
lings from  communities  quite  far  removed 
from  the  locality.  The  Garden  Club  has 
furnished  redbud  shrubs  for  all  of  the  school 
grounds.  The  board  of  education  gave 
each  building  a  hard  maple  tree  to  plant 
on  Arbor  Day.  One  school  that  needed 
extensive  beautihcation  earned  the  money 
to  bu)-  what  it  needed.  Since  the  project 
began,  no  little  trees  have  been  destroyed 
by  carelessness.  The  town  has  become  tree 
conscious  through  the  children's  efforts. 

Making  a  guide  to  community  services. — 
When  the  children  of  a  fifth-  and  sixth-grade 
class  were  discussing  the  Community  Chest 
as  a  service,  a  question  about  other  com- 
munity services  was  raised.  A  survey  of 
their  own  school  district  was  suggested  as 
a  way  to  find  out  just  what  services  there 
were  for  the  citizens  of  their  neighborhood. 
Surveying  committees  divided  the  streets 
and  made  small  maps  showing  houses, 
stores,  professions,  trades,  manufacturing 
plants,  recreation  centers,  churches,  cafes, 
polling  places,  clinics,  and  other  centers  of 
community  or  business  interest.  When  the 
committees  reported  their  findings  to  their 
classes,  A  Street  Guide  to  the  Services  of  A 
School  District  was  made  by  the  two  classes 
which  combined  their  work  on  maps,  graphs, 
and  paragraphs  of  descriptions. 

Preventing  property  damage. — A  large  city 
school  system  has  tried  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  damage  to  private  and  public  prop- 
erty, especially  at  Hallowe'en,  by  setting  up 
some  situations  for  class  discussion.  The 
following  is  typical  of  the  basis  for  discussion 
as  used: 

Jack  and  Tom  had  been  waiting  and  planning 
for  Hallowe'en.  The\-  were  to  meet  half  a  dozen 
others  and"paint  the  town  red."  They  had  heard 
their  fathers  tell  about  what  they  used  to  do  and 
they  were  not  going  to  let  the  younger  generation 
suffer  by  comparison.  In  the  crowd  no  one  could 
tell  who  was  responsible  for  any  particular  prank. 
Jack  smashed  all  the  milk  bottles  on  the  sirccl. 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  crowd,  but,  when  he 
broke  a  neighbor's  cellar  window  and  jumped  in 
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the  cart  of  the  small  boy  next  door  and  broke  it, 
Tom  said  that  was  too  much.  He  would  not 
damage  the  property  of  neighbors,  but  how  he 
did  like  to  smash  street  lights.  It  was  more  fun 
to  have  it  dark,  and  it  was  safer  to  let  the  air  out 
uf  auto  tires.  Their  fathers  were  incensed  next 
morning  at  the  damage  done  by  a  gang  of  boys, 
but  neither  boy  admitted  that  he  knew  anything 
about  it.  They  were  good  ones  to  kick  about 
boys  having  a  little  fun  on  Hallowe'en  night! 

(1)  Is  this  incident  overdrawn.'  Do  boys 
in  this  district  do  such  things.'  girls.'  Where 
should  a  person  draw  the  line  between  fun 
and  rowdyism? 

(2)  Who  pays  for  such  damage.'  for  the 
window?  the  cart?  Can  one  ever  really  pay 
for  a  child's  pet  toy?  a  doll?  Even  if  the 
article  is  replaced  or  repaired,  who  can  make 
up  for  the  suffering?  What  is  the  difference 
between  stealing  and  the  useless  destruction 
of  property?    Which  is  worse? 

(3)  Who  paid  for  the  milk  bottles?  for  the 
electric  lights?  The  company,  or  the  cus- 
tomers in  their  bills?  Are  these  things  figured 
into  operating  costs  when  rates  are  fixed?  Do 
they  help  keep  rates  high? 

(4)  Were  the  fathers  of  the  boys  at  all  to 
be  blamed?  older  boys  who  bragged?  parents 
who  allowed  the  boys  to  go  out  without  prop- 
erly cautioning  them?  those  who  applauded 
the  damage?  those  who  accompanied  the 
gang,  did  not  applaud,  but  did  nothing  to 
prex'ent  damage? 

(5)  Are  the  police  responsible  for  not  stop- 
ping such  damage?  Where  does  being  a  good 
neighbor  come  in? 

(6)  .^re  these  boys  daring?  courageous? 
sneaky?     cowardly?    leaders? 

(7)  Which  is  worse:  to  injure  the  property 
of  a  neighbor?  a  milkman?  the  lighting 
company?     the  city? 

(8)  What  kinds  of  good,  harmless  fun  can 
people  have  on  flallowe'en?  Suppose  it  were 
your  car  that  had  had  the  flat  tire?  Suppose 
that  it  was  not  noticed  in  time  and  the  tire 
was  damaged  so  that  it  had  to  be  replaced? 
Suppose  your  mother  were  driving  it?  What 
is  the  total  cost  of  Hallowe'en  to  the  city? 
Is  it  worth  the  cost? 

(9)  What  can  each  individual  do  about  this 
problem?    What  can  the  class  do? 

Another  .school  reports: 

We  made  a  map  of  our  school  district  and  located 
all  of  the  street  lights.  A  group  of  children  then 
"surveyed  the  community'  to  locate  the  number  of 


broken  lamps.  These  were  noted  on  our  map. 
A  letter  to  the  city  engineer  gave  us  the  total  cost 
of  replacing  a  street  lamp,  including  bulb,  lamp, 
and  labor.  We  decided  that  our  community  is 
just  what  we,  who  are  a  part  of  it,  make  it.  People 
judge  us  by  the  things  about  us.  Then  followed 
a  discussion  of  "pride"  in  our  community  and  how 
we  can  help  to  discourage  the  needless  waste  and 
added  expense  to  the  taxpaj'er  which  results  from 
the  thoughtless  practice. 

Projects  in  Which 
Parents  Have  a  Part 

Principal  and  teachers  in  one  school  felt 
the  need  for  discoxering  the  resources  of 
their  community  in  terms  of  parents  and 
their  possible  contributions  to  the  life  of 
the  school.  They  made  out  a  brief,  simple 
questionnaire  which  was  taken  home  b) 
children.  This  called  for  listing  hobbies 
concerned  with  nature,  photograph}',  and 
other  fields  of  activit}-;  skills  such  as  cook- 
ing, carpentry,  music,  handcrafts;  and  the 
possibilities  of  loaning  pictures  and  other 
objects.  Parents  made  a  generous  response, 
perhaps  because  children  were  familiar  with, 
the  questionnaire  and  its  purpose.  The 
returns  were  copied  for  a  card  file,  which 
was  cross-indexed  by  name  of  parent  and 
by  contribution. 

At  first,  when  a  teacher  needed  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  help,  she  consulted  the  file 
and  asked  the  parent  whose  name  was  listed 
if  he  would  contribute.  Later  parents 
began  to  volunteer  their  services.  Because 
of  lack  of  funds,  the  school  branch  library 
operated  by  the  city  had  been  closed  for  2 
years.  At  a  parent  conference  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  group  of  parents  might  take 
charge  of  the  loan  of  books  three  afternoons 
a  week.  The  group  outlined  a  plan,  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  central  library  and  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  agreed  to 
the  service.  A  librarian  from  the  main 
library  came  out,  explained  procedures  to 
parents,  and  got  them  started.  When  the 
city  through  a  small  appropriation  made 
possible  the  re-opening  of  four  branches, 
the    branch    for    which    parents    had    taken 
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responsibility  was  opened  on  its  former  full- 
time  basis. 

In  a  similar  way  parents  took  respon- 
sibility for  measuring  and  weighing  children. 
Because  of  lack  of  sufficient  help  in  the 
physical  education  department,  this  prac- 
tice had  been  discontinued.  Parents  inves- 
tigated the  reason  for  the  change  and  asked 
if  they  might  take  the  responsibility.  It 
took  a  full  day  each  month  to  weigh  all  the 
children  of  the  school,  but  parents  kept 
strictly  to  the  schedule  they  had  made  for 
themselves.  When  this  type  of  cooperation 
had  been  developed,  parents  began  to  feel, 
"It  is  our  school,"  rather  than  "It  is  your 
school." 

One  western  city  features  a  weekly  forum 
in  all  elementary  schools  at  a  time  when 
parents  can  come  to  be  informed  about 
school  plans  and  programs,  can  raise  ques- 
tions, and  can  help  in  finding  solutions  to 
problems.  Another  school  system  has  in- 
augurated a  series  of  grade  meetings  each 
fall  which  the  parent-teacher  association 
sponsors.  Even  fathers  attend  because 
such  practical  questions  as  "How  is  the 
school  tax  dollar  used.^"  are  discussed.  One 
year  a  hypothetical  child,  Johnny,  was 
created  and  taken  all  the  way  through 
school.  As  a  result  of  such  discussions,  an 
actual  Parents'  Curriculum,  worked  out 
cooperatively  by  teachers  and  parents,  is 
soon  to  be  published.  It  will  show  parents 
how  they  may  supplement  the  work  of  the 
school.  For  example,  if  a  child  needs 
further  practice  in  arithmetic,  it  is  suggested 
that  he  be  given  a  small  allowance  and 
check  his  spending  carefully;  that  he  check 
car  mileage  on  auto  trips;  and  that  he  carry 
on  other  practical  activities  involving  arith- 
metical processes.  Plans  are  also  included 
for  experiences  that  can  be  shared  by  parents 
and  children. 

In  a  comiininity  school  on  an  Indian 
reservation  the  report  of  the  full  year's 
work  is  entitled  "Democracy  in  Action." 
Its  problems  are  the  same,  yet  different  in 


some  respects  from  those  in  other  communi- 
ties. Children  are  taught  to  face  situations 
in  a  practical  way.  One  of  the  problems  of 
this  particular  community  has  to  do  with 
developing  economic  self-sufficiency.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  first-grade  boys 
and  girls  watched  the  older  children  feed  the 
pigs.  Later  they  concluded  that  they  could 
take  care  of  the  pigs  themselves.  They 
decided  to  collect  the  waste  each  day  after 
the  noon  lunch  and  to  feed  it  to  the  pigs. 

When  the  children  noted  how  much  good 
food  was  being  collected  in  the  waste,  they 
began  to  study  the  problem.  On  one  partic- 
ular day  they  found  26  small  boiled,  un- 
peeled  potatoes  and  a  quart  of  diced  beets 
in  the  food  that  was  thrown  in  the  scrap  pan 
after  lunch.  Several  times  they  took  the 
wasted  food  to  the  different  classrooms  where 
they  explained  what  they  had  found.  B} 
asking  questions  they  tried  to  learn  why  the 
foods  had  not  been  eaten.  Some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  said  that  they  had  not  eaten  tin 
potatoes  because  they  did  not  want  to  peel 
them.  The  beets  had  not  been  eaten  be- 
cause they  did  not  like  the  vinegar  on  them 
The  first-grade  children  decided  to  show  the 
wasted  potatoes  and  the  quart  of  beets  to 
some  of  the  grown-ups  in  the  community  to 
see  what  they  thought  about  wasting  food, 
They  talked  over  with  their  teacher  the 
fact  that  the  children  themsehes  had  pulled 
the  beets  from  the  school  garden.  They 
remembered  that,  when  they  visited  the 
practice  cottage  and  kitchen,  they  had  seen 
some  of  the  mothers  working  hard  to  can 
the  beets  for  winter.  The  parents  said  that 
children  did  not  waste  food  at  home,  and 
should  not  waste  it  at  school.  The  result 
of  the  whole  project  was  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  children  of  what  food 
conservation  means. 

Projects  of  Special 
Wartime  Importance 

In  a  time  of  national  emergency,  elemen- 
tary school  children  want  to  do  their  partjl 
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along  with  their  older  brothers  and  sisters 
and  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Sometimes 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  that  part 
can  be.  Naturally  their  greatest  contribu- 
tion comes  through  living  as  good  citizens  of 
their  own  school  and  community;  through 
keeping  physically  fit;  through  conserving 
natural  and  material  resources;  and  through 
various  types  of  service  activities,  some  of 
which  have  been  previously  mentioned. 

Collection  of  scrap  and  waste  material  is 
one  important  and  widespread  activity. 
Children  are  like  little  ferrets  in  being  able 
to  hunt  down  articles  or  to  persuade  their 
parents  to  make  such  contributions.  All 
types  of  collection  activities  are  carried  on 
cooperatively  by  children,  such  as  salvaging 
tin  tubes,  old  rubber,  rags,  scrap  metal, 
newspapers,  paper  boxes,  and  any  other 
materials  that  can  contribute  to  the  war 
effort.  The  schools  can  use  such  a  situation 
by  seeing  to  it  that  children  plan  together 
(1)  how  they  will  collect,  (2)  where  and  how 
they  will  assemble  their  collections,  (3)  how 
they  will  dispose  of  the  materials.  Large 
cartons  with  attractive  labels  made  by  the 
children  are  constant  reminders  that  collec- 
tions are  being  made.  Children  get  practical 
experience  in  disposing  of  each  of  these  types 
of  salvaged  material.  They  estimate  and 
weigh;  they  negotiate  for  sale;  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  money  collected;  they  de- 
cide how  the  money  is  to  be  spent,  whether 
for  war  stamps  or  Red  Cross  contributions, 
or  the  school  garden.  These  experiences  can 
be  truly  educational  when  they  are  con- 
ducted by  children  for  purposes  they  have 
set  up  themselves. 

During  the  rationing  of  sugar,  gas,  and 
other  commodities  elementary  children  have 
served  as  guides  to  parents  and  other  citi- 
zens who  have  come  to  elementary  schools 
to  register.  In  one  school  children  carried 
on  research  work  to  show,  b\-  means  of  the 
picture  of  a  huge  sugar  bowl  dividcti  into 
sections,  where  our  sugar  comes  from   and 


why  it  was  necessary  to  ration  sugar.  This 
information  was  used  in  graphic  form  in  a 
bulletin,  issued  through  the  parent-teacher 
association,  that  went  into  every  home  in 
the  community. 

In  an  elementary  school  on  the  West 
Coast,  elementary  children  worked  coopera- 
tively to  develop  a  large  map  of  their  com- 
munity, drawn  to  scale.  On  this  map  were 
shown  all  local,  county.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies.  In  addition  air-raid  shelters, 
first-aid  stations,  and  names  of  air-raid 
wardens  were  plainly  and  accurately  shown. 
This  map  was  posted  during  the  week  for 
sugar  rationing  so  that  all  persons  in  the 
community  as  well  as  the  children  themselves  i 
had  the  necessary  information. 

Victory  Gardens  and  Food  for  Freedom 
campaigns  today  emphasize  the  fact  that  in 
the  war  emergency  more  food  must  be 
raised;  certain  types  of  foods  such  as  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  especially  important; 
better  use  must  be  made  of  the  foods  we 
have;  and  no  food  must  be  wasted.  Many 
groups  of  children,  especially  in  small  com- 
munities, are  working  to  raise  food  for  the 
school  lunch,  or  are  starting  seed  beds  from 
which  they  can  transplant  tomatoes,  pep- 
pers, cabbage,  and  other  plants  to  their 
home  gardens.  These  can  then  be  canned 
or  made  available  for  early  use  in  the  fall. 

Some  of  these  wartime  and  other  activities  ' 
reported  in  this  section  were  initiated  b)'  ■ 
children  without  specific  suggestions  from 
the  teacher,  although  no  doubt  the  incentive 
and  the  germ  of  the  idea  came  from  the 
school.  Other  projects,  such  as  the  regula- 
tion of  bicycles,  the  study  of  food  waste, 
the  community  surveys,  and  \'"ictory  gardens 
were  probably  stimulated  by  the  teacher, 
but  they  were  in  each  case  quickly  adopted 
by  boys  and  girls  as  their  own.  And  re- 
gardless of  origin,  these  activities  made- 
children  participating  citizens  in  a  program 
that  vitally  affected  their  own  li\  ing  in  tlic 
community. 
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Summary  of  Types  of  Activities 


j      All    of    the    activities    that    have    been 

described — in  the  classroom,  in  the  school, 

and  in  the  communit}' — show  situaticns  in 

I  which  democratic  living  operates  to  a  greater 

I  or  lesser  degree.     The  principles  of  deino- 

icratic  living  do  not  wait  for  a  war  emergency 

I  program    to    make    them    concrete.     They 

jshould  be  found  at  all  times  and  in  every 

;school     and     community     throughout     the 

icountry.     And  it  is  onh'  fair  to  admit  that 

lin  some  schools  the  teacher  is  still  the  little 

.dictator  whose   nod   makes   children   sit  or 

stand,  speak  or  be  silent.      But  the  activities 

itliat  ha\-e  been  presented  are  typical  of  those 

Vhich      ever}'      child      should      experience. 

Schools    need    to   analyze   what    they   have 

|oeen    doing    in    an    attempt    to    recognize 

opportunities     for     emphasizing     children's 

pontributions   to    the   general   welfare   in    a 

democracy. 

The  possibilities  for  activities  in  demo- 
xatic  living  are  as  broad  as  the  day  and  as 
ong  as  the  teacher's  creative  imagination. 
jV  summary  of  the  many  types  of  situations 
Rfhich  provide  daily  opportunities  for  co- 
'perative  planning  and  doing  on  a  demo- 
ratic  basis  would  certainly  include  the 
Dllowing: 

n  the 

lUassrootn 

|l)  Constructing  equipment  such  as  a  pup- 
pet stage,  movie  theater,  costumes,  ant 
moat,  terrarium,  and  many  other  similar 
projects. 

'.)  Taking  field  trips  and  excursions. 

i)  Developing  a  play  and  selecting  charac- 
ters. 

)  Presenting  choral  speaking  activities. 

)  Planning  and  giving  radio  broadcasts 
and  recordings,  movies,  exhibits,  pro- 
grams, teas  for  mothers. 


(6)  \\  riting  letters  of  appreciation  or  in- 
quiry. 

(7)  Enjoying  activities  with  parents  such  as 
a  pioneer  box  social. 

(8)  Planning  the  general  outlines  of  the 
school  year  and  more  definitely  a  unit 
of  work,  or  the  activities  of  a  given 
school  day. 

(9)  Caring  for  and  operating  school  equip- 
ment such  as  a  radio,  motion-  or  still- 
picture  machine. 

(10)  Conducting  the  regular  routine  activi- 
ties of  school  living  such  as  distribution 
of  materials,  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
building,  care  of  personal  belongings. 

(11)  Preparing  lessons  in  skill  subjects  in 
relation  to  problems  or  activities. 

(12)  Listening,  writing,  reading,  observing, 
experimenting,  discussing,  demonstrat- 
ing, singing,  dancing,  recording,  re- 
porting, appreciating,  planning,  evalu- 
ating as  they  apply  to  items  1-11  or  to 
other  classroom  or  school  situations. 

In  the 
School 

(1)  Service  clubs  such  as  Junior  Red  Cross, 
Safety  Patrols,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  groups,  4H  clubs,  and  others. 

(2)  All-school  activities  such  as  student 
council  or  forum,  school  newspaper, 
school  store,  school  bank,  lost  and  found 
bureau,  school  assemblies. 

(3)  Beautification  of  school  buildings  and 
school  grounds,  or  community  projects 
such  as  clean-up  campaigns. 

(4)  Cooperative  studies  of  school  costs,  of 
school  problems  such  as  absences,  care 
of  school  property  such  as  equipment 
and  materials,  use  of  school  playground, 
management  of  the  library,  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  lunch. 
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(5)  School    and    home    activities    such    as 

parent-teacher-pupil  discussion  groups, 
junior  parent-teacher  association,  sur- 
vey of  parent  contributions  to  school 
life. 

(6)  Recognition  of  patriotic  symbols  and 
occasions  in  the  celebration  of  special 
da3's,  in  morning  assemblies,  in  com- 
munity programs. 

In  the 
Community 

(1)  Carrying  on  surveys — community  in- 
dustries, recreational  possibilities,  health 
facilities. 

(2)  Rendering  service  to  individuals  in  the 

school  community. 

(3)  Carrying  on  collection  campaigns  in  con- 


nection with  war  emergencies — alumi- 
num, paper,  tin,  rubber,  scrap  metal. 

(4)  Staging  a  get-out-the  vote  campaign. 

(5)  Practicing  conservation  of  foods,  and  of 
bird,  plant,  and  animal  life. 

(6)  Discovering  contributions  parents  and 
other  citizens  can  make  to  the  school  in 
the  form  of  services,  skills,  e.xhibits, 
leadership. 

This  list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  is  typical 
of  the  inventory  that  a  school  might  make  of 
its  own  possibilities,  each  one  of  which  could 
be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
relation  to  the  war  effort.  A  few  are  closely 
tied  in;  many  are  only  indirectly  related  to 
this  all-important  program  of  national  con- 
cern, but  they  represent  situations  which  call 
for  consistent,  democratic  living. 
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Development   of  Teacher-Pupil    Directed 

Programs 


Problems  of  Working 
Together 

I      The   director  of   an   elementary    practice 
school  gave  an  apt  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between   democracy   and   dictatorship 
'  in    teaching.     A    practice    teacher    was    at 
i  work   in   a   first   grade.     The   children   had 
!  taken  an  excursion   to  the  depot  and  were 
'  in    the    throes    of    making    a    train.     The 
I  practice  teacher  said,  "Now  get  a  barrel  for 
I  the  engine  and  then  go  do\\n  to  the  cellar 
and  get  some  boards".     Do   that,   do   this, 
I  do  the  other  thing.     At  this  point  the  super- 
j  vising  teacher  interrupted  her  and  took  over 
I  the  class.      She   said.   "What   do   you   think 
I  we   ought    to    do.?"     Some    one    suggested, 
I  "We  ought  to  have  an  engine." 
I     "Why  do  we  need  to  have  an  engine?" 
{asked  the  critic  teacher.     Then  followed  a 
j  discussion.     Throughout    the    rest    of    the 
[hour    the     supervising    teacher    stimulated 
questions,  but  never  told  children  \'\'hat  to 
|do. 

j  \\  hy  does  a  practice  teacher  react  as  the 
one  above?  No  doubt  she  had  had  courses 
iwhich  emphasized  cooperative  planning, 
ibut  in  the  specific  situation  she  went  back 
to  the  kind  of  classroom  in  which  she  had 
been  taught  as  a  child. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  an  observer 
gave  a  verbatim  report  of  the  game  period 
n  a  kindergarten.  The  teacher  asked  for 
suggestions  and  the  first  child  offered 
'Doggie-with-the-bone."  This  was  dis- 
carded because  it  had  been  played  in  the 
?ym  period.  The  next  child  to  respond 
jTiade  the  same  suggestion,  and  it  was  again 
iiscarded.  The  third  child  suggested  a 
rame  which  was  classified  as  another  sitting- 
[lown  game.  Children  in  the  group  whis- 
lered  among  themselves  that  they  wanted 
o  play  "Doggie-with-the-bone."      Further 


request  for  suggestions  brought  no  answer 
and  so  the  teacher  selected  the  game  to  be 
played!  On  the  surface,  the  problem  of 
democratic  school  living  may  not  be  ap- 
parent, but  it  is  deeply  embedded  in  this 
situation  which  could  be  duplicated  in  other 
situations  throughout  that  teacher's  day, 
and  in  many  other  classrooms. 

The  teacher  herself  can  very  definitely 
determine  whether  or  not  the  classroom 
will  provide  the  right  climate  for  democratic 
living.  In  an  experimental  study  three 
social  climates — democracy,  autocracy,  and 
do-as-you-please — were  worked  out  in  dif- 
ferent classrooms.  For  each  group  a  min- 
ute-by-minute stenographic  report  was  kept 
and  mo\'ie  records  were  made.  The  teacher 
by  attitude,  by  type  of  question,  by  direc- 
tion, by  comment,  really  determined  the 
extent  to  which  children  took  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  classroom  climate  in  which 
they  found  themselves. 

A  number  of  schools  have  undertaken  to 
discuss  in  staff  meetings  the  problems  of 
democratic  school  living.  Diary  records  of 
these  meetings  show  that  teachers  grow  in 
their  ability  to  think  and  to  speak  demo- 
cratically, and  to  recognize  need  for  solving 
specific  classroom  and  school  situations 
through  cooperation  among  themselves, 
and  with  children  and  parents.  From  such 
study  groups  can  come  changes  in  both 
school  and  classroom  organization. 

Some  classrooms  are  little  dictatorships 
because  the  principal  tells  teachers  what  to 
do.  and  he  in  turn  receives  orders  from  the 
superintendent.  In  an  eastern  town  in 
which  the  school  system  is  organized  demo- 
cratically, a  conference  of  teachers,  other 
staff  members,  teachers  club  officers,  federa- 
tion leaders,  parent-teacher  association  offi- 
cers and  members,  parents,    and    represen- 
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tati\e  citizens  led  to  iiiaii>-  different  sugges- 
tions for  school  policies.  The  results  in- 
cluded first  of  all  the  organization  of  an  all- 
citv  student  council  made  up  of  a  represen- 
tative from  each  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  high  school.  The  function  of  this 
council  was  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
school  problems.  Such  questions  were  dis- 
cussed as  citizenship,  good  sportsmanship, 
respect  for  property,  the  qualities  of  effec- 
tive teachers,  and  the  qualities  of  ideal 
students. 

Another  part  of  the  program  included  an 
educational  council  made  up  of  nine  mem- 
bers representing  all  teaching  levels  and 
departments.  The  responsibilities  of  this 
group  included  counseling  and  advising  with 
the  superintendent  on  problems  such  as 
in-service  training  of  teachers,  curriculum 
revision,  teacher  load,  the  school  calendar, 
and  salary  schedule,  as  well  as  serving  as  a 
clearing  house  for  suggestions  and  com- 
plaints. In  addition  to  the  two  councils, 
teachers  were  organized  into  23  monthly 
study  groups  on  the  basis  of  grade,  subject, 
or  special  interest.  Following  these  month- 
ly meetings  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  met 
with  the  superintendent  and  assistant  super- 
intendent both  to  give  and  get  an  overview 
of  the  current  situation.  Many  other  activi- 
ties helped  further  to  democratize  teaching 
so  that  each  teacher  had  some  idea  of  the 
purposes  of  other  individuals  and  groups  in 
relation  to  the  whole  school  system. 

The  community  itself,  the  school  system, 
the  indi\  idual  school,  must  be  organized  and 
administered  democraticalh',  but  what  goes 
on  in  the  individual  classroom  demonstrates 
the  effecti\eness  of  the  whole  program.  In 
order  that  teachers  and  pupils  may  live  and 
work  together  democratically,  they  must 
anabze  situations  and  relationships  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  what  knowledges,  atti- 
tudes, skills,  and  abilities  are  needed.  The 
classifications  that  follow  are  only  suggestive 
of  the  situations  tliat  prevail  in  a  democratic 
organization : 


In  all  activities. — Voluntary  participation;  recog- 
nition of  relationship  between  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities; self-discipline;  promptness;  cooperation 
with  individuals,  and  with  groups  small  and, large; 
putting  one's  self  in  the  other  person's  place; 
understanding  the  difference  between  working 
together  for  selfish  purposes  and  for  the  general 
good;  cooperating  with  other  age  groups;  carinj: 
for  materials  in  common  use;  taking  turns. 

In  group  planning. — Children  and  teacher  to- 
gether set  the  goals;  all  the  group  has  a  part  in 
reaching  decisions;  problems  are  analyzed  and 
solutions  suggested;  evaluations  are  made  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  efforts;  resources  on  hand  arc 
considered. 

In  committee  group  work. — Opportunity  for 
leadership  and  followership;  recognizing  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  a  problem;  opportunity  for  each 
child  to  contribute;  opportunity  for  each  child  to 
serve  as  chairman;  finding  methods  for  learning  the 
majority  point  of  view;  recognition  of  the  minority 
point  of  view. 

In  group  discussions. — Recognizing  rights  of 
individuals;  some  practice  in  simple  parliamentary 
procedure  as  a  means  of  getting  work  done; 
developing  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  group; 
giving  evidence  to  back  up  opinion;  facing  frankly 
situations  involving  prejudice;  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  all  sides  of  a  question;  setting  up 
standards  for  discussion  and  e\'aluating  means  used 
in  following  them;  interpreting  information  from 
varicTUS  sources;  seeing  relation  between  cause 
and  effect. 

How  to  Go 
to  Work 

Teachers  are  a!wa}'s  faced  in  a  new  situa- 
tion with  making  a  beginning.  More  frc- 
c]uently  than  any  other  question,  teachers 
ask  "How  do  1  move  from  a  traditional 
t^-pe  of  teaching  to  a  more  informal  method 
of  work?"  With  reference  to  democratic 
living  the  question  would  |irobably  be 
modified  to  read,  "How  can  I  move  from  a 
teatrher-dictated  program  to  one  democrati- 
cally determined  b\-  teacher  and  pupils.'" 
In  the  largest  city  school  system  in  the 
countrv  the  following  steps  were  proposed 
as  reasonable: 

(1)    Talk  .)\er  llu-  plan  with  the  class  and  wt  il"' 
pupils  to  decide  to  tr\   it  out. 
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(2)  Ha\'c   pupils   stud)'   similar  situations   in   the 

running  of  a  club  or  a  scout  troop  or  other 
organization  which  manages  its  own  business 
in  a  democratic  way. 

(3)  As  far  as  possible  have  pupils  find  in  their 
history  examples  of  parallel  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  the  American  colonists  or  in  current 
happenings,  and  discuss  their  own  problems 
in  the  light  of  well-known  precedents  and  the 
experience  of  others. 

(4)  Have   pupils,   in   debating  proper  procedures, 

try  to  look  forward  and  anticipate  the  out- 
comes of  each  alternative  action  when 
different  procedures  are  proposed. 

(5)  Encourage  free,  orderly,  and  courteous  dis- 
cussion of  all  matters  on  which  different  points 
of  \'iew  are  advanced. 

(6)  Don't  try  to  introduce  all  of  this  democratic 
procedure  at  one  time.  If  the  class  has  had 
no  experience  in  self-government,  introduce 
only  one  phase  at  a  time.  Have  it  talked  over 
thoroughly  before  starting.  Ask  pupils  to 
anticipate  difficulties  and  suggest  ways  of 
meeting  them. 

(7)  Keep  for  your  own  guidance  some  informal 
daily  record  of  growth  of  the  whole  class  and 
of  interesting  individuals.  The  record  might 
make  note  (with  dates)  of  items  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Agreed  changes  of  procedure  in  entering 
and  leaving  the  class,  getting  clothing 
from  wardrobe,  distributing  and  collect- 
ing materials,  care  of  class  property,  etc., 
without  the  obvious  domination  of  teacher 
or  monitors. 

(b)  .Agreed  committee  or  class  procedures  in 
the  room  and  in  other  parts  of  the  school. 

(c)  Satisfactory  selection  of  class  or  committee 

leaders  and  officials  and  decisions  as  to 
their  duties. 

(d)  Reports  of  discussion  and  progress  of 
regular  and  special  committees  or  other 
groups. 

(e)  List   of  approved   projects   and   activities 

proposed   or   undertaken   by  individuals 
and  congenial  groups. 

(8)  Try  to  hold  the  democratic  pattern  all  day 
every  day.  If  this  Is  difficult,  spread  the 
pattern  over  as  much  of  every  day  as  possible. 

(9)  Discuss  with  other  teachers  or  with  supervisors 
your  plans,  objectives,  and  problems  with  a 
view  to  pooling  ideas  and  experiences. 


After  such  a  plan  has  been  in  efiect  long 
enough  to  see  results,  a  yardstick  such  as 
the  following  can  be  applied  in  order  to 
measure  progress: 

(1)  What  provision  Is  made  In  classrooms  to  give 
each  child  individual  responsibilities.^  Is  the 
child    free   to   carry   out    his    tasks    and    his 

.    obligations  himself  without  special  orders  or 
special  permission.? 

(2)  .\re  children  free  to  confer  with  other  children.' 
Can  they  ask  for  Information  or  help  when 
they  need  it  or  discuss  their  plans  when  they 
want  to.'  Or  is  it  considered  bad  conduct  to 
talk  to  anybody  else  except  the  teacher.' 

(3)  Do  teachers  encourage  children  to  discuss  the 
social  problems  of  the  classroom  and  to  pro- 
pose regulations  or  devices  to  solve  these 
problems.'  Do  children  feel  responsible  as 
citizens  to  seek  better  ways  of  working  to- 
gether and  of  getting  work  done.'  Or  are  the 
rules  and  decisions  all  imposed.'  Is  unques- 
tioning, unthinking  obedience  always  expected 
and  demanded.'  Are  classrooms  democracies 
for  young  people  to  live  In  or  are  they  actually 
dictatorships? 

(4)  Do  teachers  encourage  children  to  share  in- 
telligently In  the  selection  of  monitors,  chair- 
men, and  other  leaders,  and  in  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  these  leaders.' 

(5)  Finally,  are  individual  children  given  many  op- 
portunities to  do  the  kind  of  work  they  can  do 
best.'  Are  they  urged  to  contribute  in  the  wa;- 
they  best  can  to  the  welfare  of  the  class.'  Or 
do  they  all  have  to  do  the  same  things  in  the 
same  way  most  of  the  time.'  Similarly,  are  in- 
di^'Idual  children  encouraged  to  develop  their 
own  tastes.  Indulge  their  own  hobbies,  and 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  way  that  each  one 
likes  best,  provided  he  doesn't  interfere  with 
the  rights  or  the  privacy  of  other  pupils  and  is 
not  In  bad  taste.' 

Another  proposal  suggests  that  a  group  of 
children  study  some  of  the  local  or  State 
laws  on  health,  traffic,  school  attendance, 
and  school  buildings  in  order  to  determine 
what  freedoms  are  restricted,  and  in  what 
ways  the)'  safeguard  other  freedoms  for  the 
individual,  or  freedom  for  other  persons. 

In  one  school  in  «  hich  too  much  emphasis 
had  been  placed  upon  reporting  unsocial  or 
undemocratic  behavior,  children  were  urged 
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CouTtcsu.  State  Department  nf  Education,  Nashcilk,  7cn'. 


A  school  workshop  adds  to  happy  democratic  hving 


to  note  commendable  behavior,  although  the 
opposite  type  could  still  be  reported.  In  an 
upstairs  hall,  notebook  and  pencil  were 
placed  so  that  any  child  could  make  notes  on 
behavior,  good  or  bad,  which  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  group.  No  names 
were  used  but  suggestions  for  improvement 
were  encouraged. 

One  of  the  contributors  to  this  publication 
suggested  that  pupils  and  teacher  agree  upon 
certain  distinctions  among  situations  and  set 
up  examples  from  their  own  experience  that 
could  serve  as  guideposts.  For  example, 
there  are  these  different  types  of  possible 
decisions: 

Decisions  which  pupils  can  n\ake  b\'  themselves 
Decisions  which  pupils  and  teacher  make 
Decisions  which  teacher  makes  alone 
Decisions  which  teacher  makes  with  oiher  teachers 

Each  of  these  types  of  decisions  needs  to  be 
identified  from  actual  experience. 

The  problem  is  one  of  bringing  children, 
the  situation,  and  the  knowledges,  attitudes, 
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skills,  and  abilities  into  a  working  relation- 
ship.    This,   the  foregoing    descriptions   ot 
practices     throughout     the     country     havt 
attempted  to  do.     But  there  remain  certait 
problems  that  have  not  been  discussed.     A; 
someone  has  said,  when  children  begin  to 
organize,    their   first   interest   is   in    makinj^ 
rules.     Here  the  teacher  needs  to  guide  th< 
group  so  that  rules  are  limited  to  a  few— 
those  that  are  absolutely  necessary,  whicL 
will    not    interfere   with    the   rights   of  anj^ 
individual  in  the  group,  and  which  will  hel[ 
to    coordinate    the    efforts    of    individuals 
Pupils  are  often  much  more  harsh  than  thei 
teachers    in    judging    the    actions    of    thei 
fellows  and  in  recommending  punishment  fo 
offenses.     Probabh-,   groups   of   elementar 
pupils  should  not  ha\e  the  right  to  punish. 
Then,  too,  there  are  controversies  in  whic 
both   indi\iduals   or   both   sides   are   parti 
right  and  neither  wants  to  yield.     What  i 
the   teacher's   place  in   resoKing   such   coi 
flicts.'     This    type  of   situation   calls   for 
kind  of  skill  which  is  not  easilv  describe 
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It  calls  for  looking  at  the  problem  from  a 
different  angle,  for  calling  in  representatives 
of  other  groups  to  listen  in  and  give  opinions, 
and  it  rules  out  any  arbitrary  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  Essentially,  it  calls  for 
the  application  of  democratic  principles. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  older  groups  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  as  in  a  discussion  of 
prejudices  which  interfere  with  one's  being 
truly  democratic.  In  a  recent  bulletin  the 
following  steps  are  suggested: 

(1)  Make  a  list  of  prejudices  and  habitual  atti- 

tudes of  condemnation  expressed  b>'  pupils 
in  their  discussions  of  problems. 

(2)  Assist  pupils  in  finding  the  causes  for  these 
attitudes  and  for  an>'  intolerant  acti\'ilies 
observed. 

(3)  Evaluate  these  causes  and  decide  to  what 
extent  there  is  reason  for  general  dislike  of 
specific  groups  or  persons  or  specific  institu- 
tions. I^elating  a  prejudice  to  its  cause  often 
helps  build  tolerance. 

(4)  Assist  individuals  through  discussion  and  re- 

search fairly  to  appraise  their  behavior  and 
beliefs  in  order  that  each  may  recognize  his 
own  tendency  to  adopt  an  habitual  attitude 
regardless  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

(5)  Help  pupils  develop  an  appreciation  of  cul- 
tural contributions  made  by  members  of 
groups  that  they  habitually  condemn. 

Democracy  is  a  term  that  has  been  so 
widely  used  and  so  variously  interpreted 
that  teachers  must  help  children  to  use 
many  concrete  illustrations  to  make  the 
principles  come  alive  for  boys  and  girls  in 
their  activities,  whether  they  occur  in  the 
iclassroom,  in  the  assembly  room,  on  the 
'playground,  or  on  the  street.  Even  in  the 
kindergarten  children  can  become  articulate 
labout  democracy  when  they  say: 

"John  was  leader  today." 
"I  worked  with  Jane  to  clean  up  the  paint." 
"I  let  Paul  use  my  ball." 

"We  decided  to  put  poliiwogs  in  our  fish  bowl." 
I         "Donald  and  Elaine  are  in  my  group." 

|At  each  succeeding  level  of  school  life, 
similar  illustrations  can  be  found  if  teacher 
[and  pupils  look  for  them,  and  attempt  to 
put  them  into  words. 


The  problems  that  have  been  discussed 
in  this  pamphlet  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be 
solved,  but  they  are  typical  and  the  methods 
of  solution  are  practical.  If  democracy 
means  what  it  says,  the  teacher  must  be 
willing  to  begin  with  children  where  they 
are  and  where  she  herself  is  in  terms  of 
thinking,  and  then  move  forward  cooper- 
atively, and  as  rapidly  as  the  group  is  able 
toward  the  truly  democratic  classroom. 

W  hat  does  democracy  mean  to  elemen- 
tary children.'  Is  it  a  word  to  be  mouthed? 
Is  it  an  ideal  of  government  that  is  far  off 
in  the  past,  or  in  \\  ashington,  or  in  a  text- 
book.^ Is  it  a  principle  that  can  be  recog- 
nized on  the  playground,  in  the  workroom, 
in  the  classroom,  in  the  principal's  office,  in 
the  school  council,  at  home,  in  the  city  park, 
at  church — anywhere  that  a  child  finds 
himself  in  the  course  of  a  24-hour  day.' 
If  it  is  a  principle,  the  child  will  have  to  be 
helped  to  recognize  it  in  practice  from  the 
time  that  he  is  able  to  understand  words. 
From  many  situations  which  he  has  exper- 
ienced, he  must  be  able  to  generalize: 

I  know  what  democratic  behavior  is. 

I  am  democratic  in  meeting,  talking,  working, 
plaj'ing,  with  other  boys  and  girls. 

Our  room  is  organized  as  a  democracy.  Our 
school,  too,  is  a  democracy. 

\I>   home  is  another  democracy. 

I  live  in  a  great  democratic  country. 

1  have  responsibilities  as  well  as  rights  and  privi- 
leges wherever  democracy  exists. 

People  working  together  have  made  and  can 
keep  the  United  States  a  great  democracy. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  children 
and  teachers  can  arrive  at  such  expressions 
of  principles  stated  in  their  own  words. 
These  proposals  are  written  in  a  time  of 
war  when  the  important  job  of  education 
is  to  see  to  it  that  schools  continue  to  em- 
phasize the  democratic  ideal  which  must 
dominate  any  real  peace  settlement.  But 
it  must  also  influence  the  thought  and  the 
action  of  the  bo\'s  and  girls  of  todav,  who 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 
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Some  Suggestions  for  Reading 


Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education.  Lessons 
in  democracy.  Published  under  the 
authority  of  The  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, Baltimore,  Md.  Vol.  X\^III, 
No.  2,  November-December,  1940. 
146  p. 

A  whole  issue  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a 
wide  variety  of  school  activities  at  all  levels. 

Educational  Policies  Commission.  Na- 
tional Education  Association  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C,  1941. 

Teaching  materials  on  the  defense  of  democ- 
racy : 

(a)  Our  Democracy.     39  p. 

(b)  How  May  We  Defend  Democracy.   52  p. 

(c)  Suggestions  for  Teaching  American  His- 
tory in  the  Present  Emergency.    12  p. 

((f)  The  School:  An  Arsenal  for  Democracy. 

12  p. 
(e)   How  You   Can   Strengthen   Democracy. 

16  p. 
(/)  Current     Documents     on     Democracy. 

44  p. 

The   purposes  of   education 

in   American    democracy,   \^'ashington, 
D.  C,  The  Association,  1938.     157  p. 

Specific  objectives  are  set  up  for  education  in 
the  light  of  the  democratic  ideal. 

Los  Angeles  City  School  District. 
Teaching  the  ways  of  deniocracy. 
(Bulletin  92,  1941.)  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Board  of  Education,  1941.     49  p. 

Prepared  for  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
this  bulletin  presents  suggestive  experiences  for 
schools  and  classrooms. 

I,ii>pitt,  Ronald.  Part  Two:  "An  experi- 
mental study  of  the  effect  of  demo- 
cratic and  authoritarian  group  atmos- 
pheres." Studies  in  Topological  and 
Vector  Psychology  L     Iowa  City,  Iowa, 


The    State   University   of   Iowa    Press, 
1940.     307  p. 

Of  special  interest  to  teachers  is  the  analysis 

of  a  stenographic  report  of  two  clubs  working; 

under  the  same  leader — the  one  group  authori- 
tarian, and  the  other  democratic. 

Montgomery  County,  Public  Schools, 
Md.  Professional  yearbook  and  course 
of  study  bulletin:  Democracy.  (Bulle- 
tin No.  32,  1940)  RockviUe,  Md., 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
1940.     41  p.  inimeo. 

.\  stud)'  guide  prepared  by  teachers  for  teach- 
ers, and  focused  on  the  techniques  of  living  and 
working  democratically. 

New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment. Our  heritage  of  freedom.  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  Press,  1940.     82  p. 

Prepared  for  the  observance  of  Bill  of  Rights 
Week  in  New  York  State  schools,  this  bulletin 
constitutes  a  study  guide  for  pupils  and  teachers. 

North  Carolina  State  Dep.^rtment  of 
Education.  Teaching  democracy  in 
the  North  Carolina  public  schools. 
(Publication  229)  Raleigh,  N.  C,  The 
Department,  1941.     56  p. 

Contains  materials  for  elementary  schools  as 
one  level  of  the  total  school  program.  Prepared 
by  cooperating  committees  in  171  administraiix'e 
units  of  the  North  Carolina  public-school  system. 
There  are  discussions,  outlines,  suggested  activi- 
ties, and  bibliographies. 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa., — District  Six.  Our 
schools.     1941. 

A  series  of  three  pamphlets  prepared  b}-  ihc 
teachers  of  the  grades  indicated,  and  a  summariz- 
ing bulletin,  in  which  many  specific  examples  of 
democratic  practices  are  presented: 

Beginning        Democracy — K  indergartcn. 

Grades  1  and  2.     16  p. 
Living    Democracy — Grades    3    and    4    and 

Special  Classes.     32  p. 
National  Defense — Grades  5  and  6.     48  p. 
The  American  Way  of  Life.     128  p. 
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Progressive  Education  Association. 
Democratic  education — Suggestions  for 
education  and  national  defense.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  American  Council  on 
Public  AfTairs.     1940.     22  p. 

Democracy  is  discussed  by  means  of  specific 
examples  in  nine  large  areas  which  are  proposed  as 
the  basis  for  general  education  at  all  school  le\'els. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Democracy  and  education  in  the 
current  crisis.  New  \  ork  Cit)',  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  1940.      13  p. 

Presents  a  "Creed  of  Democracy"  based  upon  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  nieanini;  of  democ- 
racy in  our  country  today. 


Toledo  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Plan  of  procedure  for  emphasizing  the 
values  of  democracy  through  education. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Board  of  Education,  1941. 
41  p.  mimeo. 

The  product  of  two  school  people,  with  the  help 
of  an  advisory  committee,  is  proposed  as  a 
''working  basis  from  which  to  build  a  program  of 
education"  designed  to  support  democracy. 

Waters  Avenue  School,  Savannah,  Ga. 
School  life  in  Midget  Savannah.  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  Waters  Avenue  School,  1939. 
80  p. 

An  Illustrated  account  of  how  one  school,  with 
principal,  teachers,  and  children  working  together 
attempted  to  live  democratically. 
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Education  and  National  Defense 
SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specihc  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  Thev 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country' s  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Howe 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  How 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense ,  Demo- 
cracy in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  National 
Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means  in  the  Elementary  School. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  Education  for  Victory,  official  biweekly 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EaUAL  • 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  ■  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  ■  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  ■  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE -WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GP.OUNDTHE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  ■  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  ■  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN-THATTHIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH    FROM  THE   EARTH- 
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FOREVv'ORD 

AJNIERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  threats  against  her  way 
^  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  process  of  education  they 
seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and 
skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  wa}'  of  life  which  make  for  national 
strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  pre- 
paredness at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must 
become  increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing 
a  war-torn  world.     But  how."* 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  alwaj's  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick 
but  not  precipitate  action.  Hasty,  unthinking  steps  will  lead  to  distortion  of 
objectives.  Unless  guarded  by  reason,  patriotic  enthusiasm  will  produce  dis- 
astrous results  in  the  very  program  which  is  aimed  at  national  defense. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  National  defense  demands  that  every  educational 
agency  contribute  in  its  own  way  to  the  preservation  and  further  development 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  This  pamphlet  is  one  of  a  group  within  the 
series  dealing  with  experiences  in  democratic  living  on  various  age  levels  and 
in  various  situations.  It  is  written  particularly  for  secondar}-  schools  to  indi- 
cate specifically  how  teachers  and  students  may  promote  both  in  themselves 
and  in  others  a  deeper  understanding  of  our  democratic  heritage  and  a  more 
intelligent  and  devoted  practice  of  true  citizenship.  It  draws  extensively 
upon  good  practice  in  a  number  of  school  systems  to  cite  examples  of  demo- 
cratic living.  Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  classes  in  the  social  studies.  The 
author  shows  how  the  entire  school  organization,  the  total  curriculum,  and  the 
activities  of  every  classroom  can  contribute  to  the  objective  so  graphically 
expressed  in  the  title  "Living  Democracy  in  Secondarj-  Schools." 

John  W.  Studeb.a^ker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Record  it  for  the  grandson  of  your  son 
A  city  is  not  builded  in  a  day. 

Vachel  Lindsay,  in  "On  tlie  Buliains  of  SprincU. 

iHu  inrmUsitm  of  7V»<-  MrKmiita"  «>^ 


The  Point  of  View 


THE  PEOPLE  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieve in  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people.  In  this  belief, 
education  is  provided  for  youth;  to  this 
belief  the  education  of  youth  should  in  turn 
contribute.  The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet 
is  to  suggest  ways  of  enhancing  the  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  of  democracy,  and  ways  of 
applying  democracy's  principles  in  daily  life. 

Yes,  Yes,  Yes 

Is  thu  manual  indoctrination  for  democ- 
racy?— Yes.  To  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  thousands  of  teachers 
who,  as  public  servants,  daily  operate  the 
public  schools,  democracy  seems  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  hopeful,  and  the  most 
potentially  moral  of  all  forms  of  organized 
associated  living.  The  term  indoctrination 
and  the  term  propaganda  have  become  scare 
words  based  upon  an  assumption  of  ulterior 
purpose  or  implied  insincerity.  This  manual 
is  not  afraid  of  these  words.  The  truth 
about  democracy  shall  keep  us  free. 

Is  this  manual  related  to  national  defense? — 
Yes.  Our  country  is  in  a  state  of  unlimited 
national  emergency.  Maintaining  faith  in 
our  democratic  form  of  government  is  part 
of  national  defense.  Secondary  schools  are 
appropriate  agencies  for  intensifying  loyalty 


in  thought,  word,  and  deed  to  the  good  we 
have  and  the  good  we  hope  to  achieve. 

Has  this  manual  a  purpose  beyond  the  im- 
mediate emergency? — Yes.  Democracy  is  an 
evolving  way  of  life.  By  its  very  regard  for 
the  individual  and  for  human  welfare  it  must 
show  progressive  change  to  meet  new  cir- 
cumstances. A  prolonged  drought,  flooding 
rivers,  economic  unbalance;  or,  more  hap- 
pily, bumper  crops,  increase  of  the  age  span 
through  healthier  living,  new  inventions, 
new  discoveries  in  natural  resources  or  in 
power — these  are  typically  significant 
changes  in  the  milieu  which  inevitably  call 
for  new  applications  of  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  democracy.  The  secondary  schools 
affording  as  they  do  a  fostering  environment 
for  increasing  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  on 
the  threshold  of  adulthood,  must  necessarily 
consider  democracy  to  be  a  growing  pro- 
gram— never  a  completed  heritage.  This 
pamphlet  suggests  to  the  ingenuity  and 
alertness  of  secondary  school  teachers  con- 
tinuing ways  of  making  democracy  a  driving 
motive  for  human  thought  and  action  to- 
ward the  goal  of  the  common  good.  It  will 
serve  its  best  purpose  if  its  ideas  germinate 
into  appropriate  local  activities  in  class, 
school,  or  community.' 

'  Pamphlet  No.  6  in  this  series  deals  with  the  teaching  of  democ- 
racy in  elementary  schools;  Pamphlet  No.  S  deals  with  practicing 
democracy  in  college. 


Understanding  Democracy 


FOR  the  present  generation  in  secondary 
schools,  the  democratic  formula  is 
brought  into  strong  contrast  with  forms  of 
government  whose  main  tenets  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  based.  Pre- 
ceding generations  saw  democracy  exalted 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  they  struggled 
to  attain  or  to  maintain  it.  Today  democ- 
racy is  criticized  and  assailed.  Its  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  accepted  passively  or  un- 
thinkingly. If  Americans  are  to  hold  fast 
their  conviction  of  democracy's  rightness  as 
a  way  of  life,  they  must  consciously  prize 
the  friendliness,  fairness,  and  freedom  from 
fear  which  it  makes  possible.  They  must 
not  permit  the  cynical  challenge  of  those 
who  deny  its  worth  or  the  apathy  of  those 
who  have  experienced  its  blessings  witliout 
effort  or  sacrifice  to  diminish  the  mighty 
appeal  of  its  principles  of  liberty  and  justice. 
The  concepts  of  democracy  still  engage  the 
loyalties  of  thoughtful  men  and  women. 

Clear  thinking  about  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy and  sound  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  persons  living  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government  are  essen- 
tial to  the  enthusiastic  maintenance  of 
democracy's  creed. 

A  Fivefold  Program  for 
the  Study  of  Democracy 

Re-examination  of  the  historic  roots  of  de- 
mocracy.— A  unit  developed  for  use  in  social 
studies  classes  or  in  school  forums  traces 
the  age-long  struggle  of  mankind  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  individual  in  organ- 
ized societies.  Such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing are  studied: 

DcniDcratic  tendencies  among  primitive  tribes. 

The  Hebrew  concept  of  law  and  equality  before 
the  law. 

The  Athenian  concept  of  governnicni  through  pop- 
ular assembly  with  authority  vested  in  elected 
officials. 


The  Roman  concept  of  law  with  elected  represent- 
atives and  officials  to  devise  and  maintain  law, 
and  with  the  status  and  rights  of  the  citizen 
established. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual. 

The  English  struggle  for  freedom  as  represented  in 
Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  English  parliamentary  form. 

The  rise  and  the  nature  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  Europe. 

The  growth  of  democracy  in  the  New  World  and 
the  rise  of  the  North  and  South  American 
republics.^ 

Re-examination  oj  the  growth  oj  American 
democracy  as  shown  in  our  historic  docu- 
ments.— The  historic  documents  which  em- 
body the  principles  of  American  democracy 
need  restudy  in  the  light  of  the  conflicts  and 
confusion  of  today,  as  well  as  of  the  struggles 
out  of  which  they  grew: 
The  Mayflower  Compact 

.\n  expression  of  faith  that  people  can  unite 
to  enact  laws  for  the  common  good. 
The  Virginia  Charter  oj  lo2l 

A  consent  to  the  principle  of  self-government 
through  representation. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence 

A  positive  statement  of  the  aims  of  government. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

A   working  organization    for   the   exercise  of 
popular  government. 
The  first  10  amendments  and  other  amendments  to 
the  Constitution 

The  guaranty  of  highly  specialized  personal 
and  governmental  rights. 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural 

A  re-expression  of  faith  in  democratic  govern- 
ment and  a  restatement  of  its  principles. 

Analysis  oj  the  rights.,  privileges.,  and  obli- 
gations oj  American  citizens. — The  major 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  guaranteed  and  protected 
by  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Special  attention  should  be  paid  in 
social  studies  classes  to  the  great  article  I  of 

^  Helpful  supRcstions  for  the  development  and  use  of  such  outlines 
as  ihis  ;irc  found  in  reading  references  16  (.i).  2^,  and  24  in  the 
annotated  list  found  on  pages  29-32  of  this  pamphlet. 


the  amendments  in  which  the  following 
rights  are  safeguarded: 

Freedom  of  religion. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  press. 
Freedom  to  assemble  peacefully. 
Freedom  to  petition  the  Government  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

Article  IV,  regulating  the  right  of  search 
and  seizure,  and  article  VII,  guaranteeing 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  are  also  potentially 
important  to  every  citizen,  especially  in  times 
of  emergency.  It  is  these  rights  in  particular 
which  are  denied  to  citizens  in  totalitarian 
countries.^ 

The  obligations  entailed  upon  individuals 
by  the  rights  granted  them  need  understand- 
ing that  will  lead  to  desirable  attitudes. 
For  example,  it  is  idle  to  discuss  academically 
the  right  of  freedom  of  religion  as  a  legal 
guaranty  without  creating  an  attitude  of 
tolerance  toward  members  of  other  faiths. 
It  is  futile  to  insist  upon  freedom  of  speech 
without  recognizing  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tion of  truth  in  free  speech.  Alere  reading 
and  classroom  discussion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
are  not  sufficient  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties  or  their 
application  in  our  daily  relationships.  Spe- 
cific suggestions  for  vivifying  their  mean- 
ing will  be  found  in  later  sections  of  this 
pamphlet. 

Analysis  of  the  attacks  upon  democracy. — 
The  charges  made  against  democratic  gov- 
icrnment  by  the  world's  dictators  demand 
refutation.*  These  charges  are  essentially 
Mie  following: 

That  decisive  action  toward  the  general  good  is 
I  unduly  delayed  because  decisions  under  repre- 

sentative self-government  can  only  be  reached 
I  after  prolonged  debate. 

That  even  when  a  decision  is  reached  by  majority 
!  vote  there  is  always  an  opposition  faction  con- 

vinced by  its  own  debating  and  never  truly 
cooperative  with  the  legislation  which  its  mem- 
bers have  opposed. 


That  democratic  government  expects  too  much 
of  the  average  person.  He  cannot  know  the 
necessary  facts,  and  therefore  merely  follows 
his  party  or  a  forceful  leader. 

That  most  people  really  want  to  be  told  what  to 
do,  and  do  not  want  to  go  through  the  mental 
labor  of  reaching  a  decision. 

That  the  individual  has  no  such  importance  as 
democracy  assigns  to  him.  He  cannot  efTect 
any  social  outcome  alone,  and  is  important  only 
as  he  yields  himself  impersonally  to  the  state. 

That  popular  government  is  no  more  than  a  series 
of  paper  statements  and  apparent  forms,  with 
controlling  interests  deciding  what  the  people 
shall  do  regardless  of  their  wishes  or  their 
welfare. 

Social  Studies  classes  should  consider  the 
answers    to   these    charges    in   the    light  of 
American  experience,  summarized  as  follows: 
Decisive  action  toward  the  general  good  is  the 
history  of  our  Government  in  its  great  pieces  of 
legislation.     Such   examples   can   be  cited   as   the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution;  the  Homestead 
Act;   the    Pendleton    Act,    sometimes    called   the 
Magna    Carta    of    civil-service    reform;    the    acts 
creating  national  parks  "for  the  recreation  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people,"  and  others.     When  deci- 
sions are  of  far-reaching  importance  to  succeeding 
generations,    debate,    even    prolonged    debate,    is 
desirable. 

The  American  tradition  calls  for  acceptance  of 
decisions  reflected  in  majority  vote.  No  violence 
follows  our  elections,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of 
campaigns.  Laws  initially  unpopular  with  strong 
minorities  are  accepted  when  legally  passed  and 
tested  in  the  courts.  The  right  of  a  minority 
peacefully  to  continue  its  agitation  for  what  it 
considers  desirable  change  in  established  law  is 
wholesome,  preventing  crystallization  which  would 
mean  a  static  society. 

America  tries  to  educate  all  its  citizens  sufficiently 
to  use  the  common  means  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation. Free  public  schools  are  the  first  answer 
to  the  criticism  that  the  average  citizen  cannot 
learn  the  facts  for  himself  and  must  blindly  follow 
leaders.  With  free  speech,  free  press,  and  peace- 
able assembly  guaranteed,  and  with  public  forums, 
radio,  and  newspapers  readily  available,  the  aver- 
age citizen  can  become  an  informed  participant 
in  the  affairs  of  his  Government. 


^  For  analysis  and  treatment  of  American  rights  as  expressed  in 
he  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  elsewhere,  see 
hading  references  3  (p.  61  fl.),  15,  16  (c),  17,  21,  29. 


*  Pamphlet  No.  15  of  this  series  deals  with  "Education  under 
Dictatorships  and  in  Democracies."  See  also  reading  references 
1,  6,  10.  12.  and  13  for  comparison  of  democratic  and  totalitarian 
forms  of  government  and  of  living  conditions  under  each. 
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America  expects  its  citizens  to  grow  up.  Its 
Government  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  men  and 
women  will  exercise  initiative  with  reference  to  it. 
The  attitude  of  accepting  constant  direction,  and  of 
rendering  obedience  either  because  of  fear  or  be- 
cause of  apathy  is  a  prolongation  of  childhood  into 
adult  years. 

.\merican  democracy  holds  respect  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  one  of  its  assets,  not  a  liability.  It 
insists  that  each  individual  has  "certain  inalienable 
rights" — the  rights  to  his  own  happiness,  his  best 
development,  and  his  chosen  mode  of  life,  as  long  as 
he  maintains  a  due  regard  for  the  similar  rights  of 
others.  Under  this  philosophy  individuals  have 
found  room  for  personal  achievement  in  every 
walk  of  life.  The  life  histories  of  American  leaders 
bear  witness  to  the  up-from-the-ranks  possibilities 
inherent  in  a  land  of  freedom. 

American  democracy  has  unsolved  problems  in 
securing  the  common  welfare,  but  to  date  more 
people  have  had  a  higher  standard  of  living  under 
its  system  than  is  or  has  been  the  case  under  other 
systems.  The  governmental  organization  is  such 
that  abuses  can  be  progressively  eliminated. 
American  citizens  have  the  governmental  machin- 
ery to  bring  about  necessary  changes. 

Assertion  of  a  positive  creed  of  democracy 
looking  toward  its  improvement. — The  sec- 
ondary schools  can  help  young  citizens  to 
face  frankly  present-day  conditions  and  to 
discover  those  areas  in  which  democracy 
must  be  improved  in  its  application.  A 
positi\e  approach  to  progressive  change 
rather  than  a  cynical  acceptance  of  short- 
comings is  the  only  assurance  that  the  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  can  meet  human 
needs  under  ever-changing  conditions. 
Classes  can  formulate  their  own  statements 
of  Next  Steps  in  Democracy.  A  study 
of  the  Creed  of  Democracy  published  by 
the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
I'niversit)'  (reading  reference  29)  will  be 
helpful.  The  following  items  occur  among 
60  listed  under  the  statement,  "We  believe 
in  and  will  cniieaxor  to  make  a  democrac)' 
which    - 

1.  I'"„\tcnds  inlti  c\'ery  realm  of  human   associa- 

tion. 

2.  kcspccts  the  personality  of  every  individual, 

whatever  his  origin  or  present  status. 

3.  Insures  to  all  a  sense  of  security. 


4.  Protects  the  weak  and  cares  for  the  needy  that 

they  may  maintain  their  self-respect. 

5.  Develops  in  all  a  sense  of  belongingness. 

6.  Protects  every  individual  against  exploitation 

by  special  privilege  or  power. 

7.  Believes  in  the  improvability  of  all  men. 

8.  Has  for  its  social  aim  the  maximum  develop- 

ment of  each  individual. 

9.  Assumes    that    the    maximum    development 

possible  to  each  individual  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  all. 
10.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  each  and  everj' 
individual  to  make  the  best  of  such  natural 
gifts  as  he  has  and  encourages  him  to  do  so. 


*     *     * 


19.  Insures   standards   of   living   in    which   every 

individual  can  retain  his  own  self-respect 
and  unabashed  make  his  peculiar  contribu- 
tion to  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

20.  Does  not  tolerate  an  enduring  social  stratifica- 

tion based  on  birth,  race,  religion,  or  wealth 
inherited  or  otherwise  acquired. 

*  *     * 

31.  Provides  free  education  from  the  beginnings  of 

formal  schooling  as  long  as  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  society  for  each  industrious  indi\'idual 
to  continue. 

32.  Attempts  a  general  diffusion  among  the  people 

of  the  ideals,  knowledge,  standards  of  con- 
duct, and  spirit  of  fair  play  which  promote  a 
sense  of  equality. 

*  *     * 

49.  Guarantees  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's 

honest  labor  and  to  use  them  without  moles- 
tation after  paying  a  part  proportionate  to 
wealth  or  income  to  the  cost  of  necessary 
government  and  general  welfare. 

50.  Encourages  individual   initiative  and   private 

enterprise  insofar  as  they  are  compatible 
with  the  public  weal. 

51.  Maintains  human  rights  to  be  more  important 

than  property  rights. 

52.  So  regulates  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 

try as  to  preserve  them  for  the  widest  use 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Concrete  illustrations  of  these  tenets  and 
discussions  of  how,  when,  and  where  indi- 
viduals and  groups  can  begin  to  put  them 
into  effect  will  lead  to  greater  comprehension 
of  democracy  as  a  growing  rather  tlian  a 
closed  system. 


j  Cooperative  Effort  of  High-School  De- 
partments To  Einphasize  Democracy  ^ 

Social  studies  classes  in  high  schools  are 

i  chiefly  responsible  for  making  known  the 
facts  and  principles  of  democracy;  but  if 
democracy  is  accepted  as  a  central  theme 

I  for  study,  a  committee  of  teachers  and  pupils 

I  appointed  to  scan  the  possible  contributions 
of  all  departments   will   uncover   new  sug- 

I  gestions  and  open  wide  avenues  of  thought. 

I  Committee    planning    brings    forward    such 

I  procedures  as  the  following: 

'  Social  studies. — The  social  studies  course 
in  one  city  school   system   makes   provision 

'  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  democ- 
racy under  the  Constitution  in  the  eighth 
grade,  and  for  its  more  intensive  studj-  in 

I  the    eleventh    and    twelfth    grades    where 

I  American  history  and  problems  of  democ- 

j  racy  are  considered. 

The  social  studies  department  keeps  a 
bulletin  board  for  the  entire  school  in  a 
prominent  place  in  the  corridor.  Upon  it 
one  of  America's  civil  liberties  is  publicized 
ever}'  2  or  3  weeks  with  pictures  of  those 
who  have  been  among  the  defenders  of  that 
liberty,  and  with  newspaper  and  magazine 
clippings  illustrating  concrete  cases.  Signs 
for  the  bulletin  board  are  hand-printed  by- 
volunteers  and  the  lay-out  is  made  as 
striking  as  possible. 

Social  studies  classes  can  make  a  collec- 
tion of  records  of  great  speeches  dealing 
with  democracy.  These  records  are  played 
in  class  when  appropriate  and  are  loaned  to 
other  departments  and  to  the  parent-teacher 
group.  In  one  instance,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  parent  who  has  a  recording  ma- 
chine, small  records  have  been  made  of 
lexcerpts  from  great  American  speeches  of 
recent  years,  students  making  the  recordings. 
;  To  combat  un-American  prejudices,  a 
senior  social  studies  class  formulates  and 
distributes  to  all  seniors  a  "Check  Sheet  of 


'  See  reading  references  27  and  28  for  detailed  analyses  of  the 
contributions  of  all  school  departments  to  the  democratic  theme. 
See  also  Pamphlet  No.  4  of  this  series:  "What  the  Schools  Can  Do." 


American  Attitudes."  Every  senior  is  asked 
to  check  himself  and  to  try  to  correct  any 
prejudiced  attitudes  that  he  discovers  in  his 
own  thinking. 

English. — The  English  department  ar- 
ranges 10-minute  "Curtain  Raisers  for  De- 
mocracy." These  are  brief  programs  each 
dealing  with  some  leader  of  democracy. 
Presentations  vary  with  classes.  The 
"quiz"  type,  the  rapid  round  table,  story- 
telling, brief  biographical  sketches,  and 
declamation  of  significant  quotations  from 
famous  speeches  are  among  the  methods 
used. 

With  the  help  of  the  librarian,  an  English 
class  prepares  a  list  of  10  novels  dealing 
with  the  democratic  way  of  life.  These  are 
used  as  outside  reading  during  one  term, 
each  pupil  agreeing  to  read  one  book  from 
the  list.  The  list  includes  such  books  as 
Archie  Binns'  The  Land  Is  Bright;  Dorothy 
Canfield's  Seasoned  Timber;  Willa  Cather's 
0  Pioneers!;  Elizabeth  Page's  The  Tree  of 
Liberty.  Each  book  is  finally  summarized 
in  class,  the  pupils  who  have  read  it  consti- 
tuting a  committee  to  explain  its  stand  with 
reference  to  democratic  principles. 

A  unit  entitled  "The  Poets  Present  De- 
mocracy" is  developed  by  a  senior  English 
class.  Selected  readings  are  presented  from 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  Vachel  Lindsay, 
Archibald  MacLeish,  Carl  Sandburg,  Walt 
Whitman,  and  others.  The  teacher  accepts 
as  his  share  in  the  study  a  consideration  of 
how  modern  poets  react  to  life  in  a  democ- 
racy and  reflect  in  their  vocabulary,  imagery, 
and  insight  the  democratic  scene  with  all 
its  mistakes,  its  nobilities,  and  its  hopes. 

Following  the  example  of  America's  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air,  pupils  in  English  classes 
are  asked  to  write  compositions  of  not  more 
than  200  words  on  "^\  hat  Democracy  Means 
to  Me."  They  are  advised  to  be  as  specific 
and  concrete  as  possible  with  reference  to 
their  daily  lives  and  daily  thinking.  One 
composition    is    chosen    by    each    class    for 


publication  in  successive  issues  of  tlie  school 
paper.' 

A  student  committee  in  an  English  class 
lists  for  each  week  tlie  coming  radio  programs 
that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  democratic 
ideal.  The  program  for  the  week  is  pub- 
lished in  a  Sunday  newspaper  accessible  to 
the  students.  They  can  also  obtain  at  the 
librar)-  the  movie  and  radio  guide  for  the 
area.  The  list  may  include  dramatic  pro- 
grams, speeches,  town  meeting,  and  talks 
by  Government  officials.  Certain  pupils 
are  assigned  to  listen  on  a  specified  evening 
as  their  homework  for  that  night.  They  are 
expected  to  present  in  class  the  next  day  a 
synopsis  of  the  dramatic  sketch,  a  digest  of 
the  meeting,  or  an  outline  of  the  talk. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  pupils  not  hav- 
ing access  to  a  radio  at  home. 

Science. — In  the  sense  that  it  serves  de- 
mocracies and  dictatorships  alike,  science  is 
neutral  witli  reference  to  social  organization, 
but  it  can  point  the  way  to  a  better  world 
order,  and  it  seeks  world  cooperation.  The 
science  teacher  can  show  from  the  statistics 
of  production  before  the  current  world  crisis 
that  the  democracies  were  turning  the  gains 
of  science  into  improvement  in  living,  while- 
totalitarian  nations  were  pouring  their 
national  income  and  natural  resources  into 
the  production  of  weapons  necessary  to  those 
who  plan  to  rule  by  force. 

Under  the  general  title  "The  People 
Asked  for  It,"  the  classes  in  a  science 
department  prepare  a  series  of  discussions 
subtitled:  They  Wanted  Light;  They  Wanted 
Heat;  They  Wanted  Cold;  They  Wanted 
Fitamins;  They  Wanted  Entertainment;  They 
Wanted  Power;  They  Wanted  Defense.  How 
each  contribution  of  science  affects  the  com- 
mon good  is  considered.  For  example,  the 
ciTorts  of  organized  society  to  secure  ade- 
quate street  and  highway  lighting  and  tiie 
effects  of  these  arc  part  of  the  discussion  of 
light.  The  scientific  inventions  leading  tn 
the  motion   picture  are  presented,  and   tiie 


motion  picture  as  a  means  of  disseminating 
information  is  also  discussed. 

A  science  fair  held  in  a  high  school  served 
to  familiarize  the  students  of  the  school  and 
their  parents  and  friends  with  many  of  the 
scientific  intricacies  of  the  defense  program. 
A  science  program  presented  as  a  drama  in 
a  school  assembly  showed  that  "the  products 
of  science  may  be  emplo\ed  either  to  enrich 
life  or  to  destroy  it,  and  that  beneficial 
science  flourishes  best  in  a  democracy."  " 

Mathematics. — Mathematics  classes  may 
study  statistics,  popular  polls,  and  graphs 
to  discover  trends  of  thought  and  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  Nation.  Students  can  learn  to 
interpret  social  facts  through  tiiese  tools  and 
can  be  helpful  in  disseminating  information 
about  democracy  in  action  whenever  the 
other  departments  want  graphic  presentation. 

Home  economics. — The  home  economics 
department  can  assume  the  obligation  of 
familiarizing  high-school  girls  with  Federal 
and  State  legislation  looking  toward  the 
health  of  women  and  children;  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  workingwoman;  the  welfare 
of  the  family;  the  ad\-ancement  and  protec- 
tion of  family  life;  and  the  status  of  women 
in  democratic  versus  totalitarian  countries. 
Pure  food  and  drug  legislation,  consumers' 
standards,  and  housing  problems  can  be 
considered  as  examples  of  democracy  work- 
ing for  the  common  good.  Since  all  girls  in 
a  secondary  school  do  not  elect  home  eco- 
nomics, the  students  of  the  department  can 
make  a  genuine  contribution  to  democratic 
tiiinking  b)-  publicizing  such  information 
through  bulletin  boards,  posters,  special 
bookshelves  worked  out  with  the  librarian, 
and  after-school  discussions  arranged  for 
students,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the 
women  of  the  communit\ . 

Industrial  arts. — Democracy  through  the 
i,ears  has  made  itself  most  apparent  to  many 
people  in  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the 
worker.  The  xocaiiiuuil  departments  of 
some  high  schools,  not  content  with  dcvclop- 


"  Sef  rcfuliiiK  rcft-rfiiccs  ,t  (p.  46  50^  ;iiij  25. 


^  Sef  rciJiiiK  reference  t  ip.  231). 


ing  skills  of  mind  and  hand,  accept  responsi- 
bility for  acquainting  their  students  with  the 
history  of  the  labor-union  movement,  with 
the  status  of  labor  in  totalitarian  countries 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  with  Federal 
and  State  Social  Securit}'  Acts  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  worker.     Students  in   shops 
can  be  helpful  in  arranging  bulletin  boards, 
planning  exhibits,  giving  talks,  and  prepar- 
ing mimeographed   pamphlets  to  show  de- 
mocracy at  work  in  safeguarding  the  health, 
safety,  economic  status,  and  general  welfare 
of  workers. 
I        The  fine  arts. — Since  the  function  of  art  is 
'  to  arouse  spiritual  emotion,  its  contribution 
to    a    coordinated    program    of    furthering 
I  democracy   will   be   considered   in   the   next 
.  section  of  this  pamphlet,  dealing  with  the 
j  problem  of  "Creating  Ideals  of  Democracy." 
\  Every  school  program  acquires  part  of  its 
i  effectiveness  from  the  willing  cooperation  of 
:  teachers  and  students  of  the  fine  arts. 


Study  Guides  and  Reading  Lists 

i      Many   schools   and   school   systems   have 
I  organized  special  units  of  instruction  con- 
cerning the  principles  and  the  workings  of 
democracy.     Some  of  these  are  designed  for 
the  use  of  teachers  and  some  for  the  guidance 
I  of  students,  but  all  emphasize  the  need  of 
j  determined  efforts  to  develop  deeper  under- 
I  standing    and    greater    enthusiasm    for    the 
j  American  way  of  life.* 

\  The  American  Library  Association  has 
jprepared  reading  lists  for  general  use,  such 
|as  Our  American  Democracy,  The  Dangers  to 
{Democracy,  and  The  American  Spirit  in 
\Fiction;  and  city  libraries  have  developed 
[extensive  bibliographies  on  democracy  both 
[for  young  people  and  for  adults,  as,  for  ex- 
jample,  such  book  lists  from  the  Cleveland 
|Public  Library  as  Our  America,  Our  Own 
'.Country,  and  This  Land  is  Ours.  School 
libraries    have    performed    a    similar    task. 

•  Reading  references  20.  21.  and  23  through  31  are  illustrations  of 
.Tiatericls  prepared  by  school  staffs  for  us*  in  revitalizing  the  teach- 
ng  of  democracy.  fFor  additional  titles,  consult  Information 
^change  on  Education  and  National  Defense.  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
ation.) 


Many  schools  have  taken  advantage  of 
library  assistance  to  establish  special  book- 
shelves of  recommended  readings  on  democ- 
racy and  have  encouraged  their  students  to 
select  one  or  two  books  from  the  collection 
for  their  planned  outside  reading.  A  combi- 
nation of  study-guide  questions  and  related 
bibliography  in  mimeographed  form  is  also 
used  as  the  basis  of  school  forum  discussions. 

Making  the  Vocabulary  of 
Democracy  Concrete 

Whenever  possible  in  the  life  of  the  school, 
opportunity  should  be  sought  to  relate  sit- 
uation and  incident  to  democratic  principles. 
The  person  who  teaches  and  talks  about 
democracy  but  fails  to  give  students  oppor- 
tunity to  suggest,  to  discuss,  and  to  legis- 
late by  majority  vote  matters  of  school  life 
which  vitally  affect  them  has  rendered  only 
academic  service  to  the  great  ideal.  Since 
the  concept  of  the  teacher's  function  has 
long  ceased  to  be  that  of  ruler  and  dictator 
and  has  become  that  of  guide  and  friend, 
the  modern  teacher  is  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  find  situations  in  which  a  living 
democracy  can  be  practiced  and  the  vocabu- 
lary of  democracy  given  concrete  meaning. 
The  following  two  instances  are  illustrative: 

(1)  In  a  high-school  election  of  officers,  two  can- 
didates for  office  on  the  same  ticket  were  accused 
of  improper  electioneering  and  of  creating  a  dis- 
turbance resulting  in  a  fist  fight.  They  wrote  a 
letter  to  their  school  paper  explaining  their  actions 
and  their  point  of  view,  and  exonerating  themselves 
from  the  outcome.  The  student  editorial  staff 
wished  to  exclude  the  letter  in  reprisal  for  appar- 
ently unjustified  conduct.  The  faculty  adviser 
raised  the  issue  of  "freedom  of  speech  and  press" 
and  the  students  decided  to  publish  the  letter. 

(2)  A  school  attempting  to  study  ways  to  im- 
prove high-school  life  issued  a  questionnaire  to 
students  asking  for  opinions  and  suggestions.  One 
teacher  urged  his  pupils  to  write  freely  but  to 
leave  their  questionnaires  unsigned  so  that  they 
could  be  assured  that  their  "marks"  would  not  be 
affected  by  anything  they  wrote.  Another  teach- 
er, sensing  the  democratic  implication  of  the 
plan,  urged  free  statement  over  a  signature  with 
the  assurance  that  a  citizen,  accepting  in  a  serious 
manner  the  "right  of  free  speech,"  needs  no  cloak 
of  anonymity. 


! 


for  a  living  word  on  tlie  tongue, 

for  a  liftlit  ative  in  the  boiu's, 

for  dreams  fluttering  in  the  wrists. 


Carl  Sandburg,  In  "The  People,  Yea." 

inv  prrmu-ioK  of  //.ircoi.rl.  Urarr  and  roi«I»»»,J| 


Creating  Ideals  of  Democracy 


AN  UNDERSTANDING  of  what  democ- 
xV  racy  guarantees  to  the  common  man  is 
essential  to  confidence  in  its  outcomes;  but 
ideas  become  ideals  for  the  direction  of 
conduct  only  as  warmth  of  feeling  flows 
through  them  and  welds  them  into  deeply 
prized  convictions  leading  to  action.  De- 
mocracy needs  personal  dedication  and 
shared  enthusiasm. 

What  Democracy  Asks  of 
Her  Followers 

Personal  dedication  to  democracy  in 
daily  life  means  for  the  individual  the 
acceptance  of  such  ideals  as  these: 

1.  Willingness  to  give  service  without  regard  for 

personal  advantage  or  reward. 

2.  Tolerance  of  the  ways  and  opinions  of  others. 

3.  Acceptance  of  personal  responsibility  in  coopera- 

tive action. 

1.  Willingness  To  Give  Service 

Totalitarian  states  have  required  of 
their  youth  unrewarded  service  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  have  democ- 
racies. In  so  doing,  they  have  not 
only  succeeded  in  getting  necessary 
work  done  but  have  given  themselves 
a  powerful  method  of  arousing  and 
directing  loyalty  to  common  aims. 
The  program  of  creating  ideals  of 
service  should  be  strongly  entrenched 
in  secondary  schools,  in  American  youth 
movements,  and  in  Government  defense 
efforts.  Such  service  willingly  given 
rather  than  conscripted  is  possible  when 
the  devotion  and  fidelity  of  youth  are 
stirred.  Opportunities  like  those  cited 
below  occur  in  all  school  systems. 

Services  within  the  school. — The  sec- 
ondary school  is  itself  a  community 
offering  students  many  opportunities 
for  service.  In  various  schools  the 
student  council,  working  with  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  faculty  adviser,  lists  each 
year  the  necessary  school  services  which 


students  can  perform  without  infringing 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  compen- 
sated helpers.  Volunteers  or  appoint- 
ees then  assume  these  duties  without 
release  of  class  time  or  reward  of  special 
credit.  Citation  in  assembly  for  coop- 
erative effort  is  usually  the  recognition 
accorded  such  service. 

Students  perform  capably  such  tasks 
as  helping  absentee  students  to  make 
up  missed  lessons;  filing  cards  in  the 
office;  helping  in  the  school  library  by 
giving  up  study-hall  time;  keeping 
school  grounds  neat  and  attractive; 
acting  as  safety  patrol  officers  at  inter- 
sections near  the  school;  caring  for  the 
sheet  music  used  by  band,  orchestra, 
or  choir;  operating  a  lost-and-found 
bureau;  acting  as  property  managers 
for  school  dramatics;  setting  up  visual 
equipment  in  rooms  where  its  need  is 
anticipated;  adjusting  seats  to  student 
height;  and  operating  the  school  ama- 
teur radio  station. 

Services  of  youth  organizations. — Sec- 
ondary schools  can  familiarize  their 
students  with  the  various  )-outh  organi- 
zations at  work  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  services  which  they  per- 
form. Dependent  upon  the  locality, 
the  programs  of  the  4— H  Clubs,  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Scout  and 
Campfire  organizations,  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  and  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  should  receive  at- 
tention.' 

Service  in  the  community. — Secondary 
school  staffs  with  their  students  can 
well  take  the  initiative  in  securing  in 
their  respective  communities  the  type 
of  service  organization  best  suited  to 
the    needs    of   the    young    people.     By 


'  See  reading  references  32-35. 


recommendations  to  parent  -  teacher 
councils  or  to  men's  and  women's 
service  clubs,  by  publicizing  the  pur- 
poses and  advantages  of  the  type  of 
club  considered  advisable,  and  by  par- 
ticipation in  the  details  of  organization, 
a  high  school  can  foster  the  most  help- 
ful plan  for  directing  and  using  the 
services  of  youth  in  the  community. 

National  emergency  service. — Second- 
ary school  students  may  be  called  upon 
to  participate  in  national  emergency 
services.  While  these  must  take  shape 
according  to  events  and  cannot  be 
entirely  anticipated,  thought  should  be 
given  by  high-school  staffs  to  the  possi- 
ble nature  of  such  services  and  to  ways 
of  utilizing  student  energy  for  the 
general  good.  The  duties  of  young 
people  in  a  deepening  crisis  will  prob- 
ably fall  into  such  areas  as  the  following: 
Rapid  communication 

Spreading  necessary  information  from  door 

to  door. 
Bicycling  or  driving  with  messages  for  the 

coordinated  civilian  services. 
Operating  amateur  radio  sets  as  directed. 
Helping  to  keep  traffic  regulations  in  force. 
Health 

Helping    to    increase    and    conserve     food 

supplies. 
Preparing  Red  Cross  supplies. 
Helping    in    distributing    food    supplies    in 

disaster  areas. 
Knowing    and    following    a    personal    daily 
health  regime  in  emergency  with  reference 
to  diet,  rest,  calmness  of  mind  in   unusual 
conditions. 
Helping  to  carry  out  a  health  program  for 
younger  children. 
Administering  elementary  first  aid. 
Conservation 

Learning  first  steps  in  fire  prevention. 
Collecting   metals  or  other   materials   as   re- 
quested  by   the   Government   or   by   local 
ofliccrs. 
Canning  and  drying  foods. 
Working  on  farms  harvesting  light  crops. 
Cleaning  and  pressing  clothing. 
Helping  to   promote  the  Government's   pro- 
gram   for   needed   curtailments   in    civilian 
use  of  products  (gasoline,  fuel,  and  others). 


Investing   in   United   States  defense   savings 

stamps  and  bonds. 
Education 

Exerting  extra  effort  to  use  school  time  to  the 

best  advantage. 
Learning  (wherever  the  educational  facilities 

permit)  some  type  of  trade  or  craft  work  that 

will  be  useful  to  the  Government's  defense 

efforts. 
Learning  to  be  a  subsidiary  worker  in  hospitals 

and  first-aid  stations. 
Social  life 

Writing  letters  to  selectees  and  other  absentees 

from  one's  family  or  neighborhood. 
Helping    in    community    entertainments    de- 
signed to  uphold  civilian  morale. 
Helping  to  absorb  into  group  life  refugees  from 

other  places. 
Collecting  and  circulating  books  as  directed 

by  library  services. 
Participating     in     the     work     of     voluntary 

agencies. 

2.    Tolerance  of  the  Ways  and    Opinions    of 
Others 

Legal  guaranties  of  freedom  and 
equality  are  extremely  important,  but 
frequently  the  actual  happiness  of  an 
individual  and  his  potential  freedom 
to  develop  the  best  in  himself  are  more 
directly  dependent  upon  group  and 
neigliborhood  attitudes  than  upon  legal 
safeguards.  The  public  secondary 
schools,  supported  by  public  taxation 
and  welcoming  all  comers,  have  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  in  securing  per- 
sonal dedication  to  tolerance  as  a 
fundamental  democratic  principle. 

Religious  tolerance. — It  is  inconsistent 
to  advocate  religious  freedom,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  speak  in  discouraging 
and  disparaging  ways  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent religious  beliefs.  Students  should 
be  helped  to  understand  that  Protes- 
tants, Jews,  Catholics,  and  members  of 
other  religious  sects  have  often  in  the 
past  found  their  liberties  curtailed  by 
attitudes  of  intolerance  on  the  part  of 
people  with  whom  thc>-  were  in  daily 
association,  altliougli  Icgalh-  their  free- 
dom  of   worship    remained    unassailed. 
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The  following  are  ways  of  urging  the 
ideal  of  religious  tolerance: 

(a)  A  unit  in  social  studies  for  high- 
school  grades  can  be  developed  for  the 
study  of  the  historic  roots  of  modern 
religions.  It  is  well  to  discuss  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a  unit  in  a  parent-teacher 
meeting  or  in  an  adult  study  club  to 
secure  understanding  of  its  nonsectarian 
attitude,  and  also  to  secure  home  coop- 
eration for  the  ideal  of  tolerance.  A 
study  of  the  beginnings,  the  struggles, 
the  growth,  and  the  ethical  concepts  of 
each  religion  provides  a  sympathetic 
background  for  shared  appreciation  of 
the  good  in  all. 

{b)  The  origin  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean anti-Jewish  campaign  may  be 
studied  in  comparison  with  earlier  Jew- 
ish persecutions.  Such  propagandist 
generalizations  as  the  "international 
Jewish  bankers"  can  be  rendered  devoid 
of  meaning  by  an  examination  of  the 
facts  about  modern  banking.  The  ob- 
vious disadvantages  to  business  in  a 
democracy  of  such  slogans  as  "Buy 
Christian"  also  need  factual  illumina- 
tion. 

(f)  Many  communities  now  have 
interfaith  programs  in  which  Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  and  Jewish  leaders  unite 
to  explain  the  tenets  of  their  respective 
religions.  Such  interfaith  projects  are 
sponsored  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  and  are  part  of 
its  work  for  religious  toleration.  A 
community  forum  or  a  parent-teacher- 
student  meeting  can  profitably  be 
devoted  to  hearing  religious  leaders 
speak  on  the  ethical  teachings  of  their 
faiths.  In  one  community  churches  of 
three  faiths  participated  in  a  joint 
exhibit  of  the  art  symbolism,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  religious  festival  customs 
of  their  churches.  In  another  instance, 
a  minister,  a  priest,  and  a  rabbi  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  school  principals 


of  a  cit>-  to  urge  common  understand- 
ings and  religious  tolerance. 

(d)  A  reading  list  fostering  apprecia- 
tion and  tolerance  is  of  service  to  senior 
groups  and  adults.  Such  a  list  in- 
cludes Carl  Ewald's  My  Little  Boy; 
Israel  Zangwill's  The  Melting  Pot;  Dor- 
othy Canfield's  Seasoned  Timber;  Allan 
Seager's  They  Worked  for  a  Better 
World;  Dickens's  Barnaby  Rudge  (chs. 
XXXVII  through  LX\II);  Edna  Fer- 
ber's  A  Peculiar  Treasure. 

Race  and  nationality  tolerance. — Intol- 
erance tends  to  become  more  acute  in 
times  of  strained  international  relation- 
ships. The  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States  find  within  their  student 
membership  different  races  and  nation- 
alities. In  intensif}'ing  national  loyalty 
during  a  period  of  emergency,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  racial  and  national 
prejudices  and  discriminations.  By 
carefully  preserving  the  sense  of  belong- 
ingness  for  all  che  students  in  the  school, 
foundations  of  goodwill  and  peaceful 
fellowship  will  be  laid  for  the  years 
beyond  the  crisis. 

{a)  A  secondary-school  class  studied 
the  nationality  and  cultural  background 
of  the  members  of  the  class,  including 
the  teacher.  Each  member  told  the 
nationality  of  his  parents  according  to 
birthplace,  of  his  four  grandparents,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  of  his  eight  great- 
grandparents.  Among  31  persons  re- 
porting on  a  total  of  246  ancestors,  11 
nationality  strains  were  discovered. 
The  reasons  for  migration  of  ancestors 
to  America  were  then  listed.  These 
included:  Possibility  of  free  land;  higher 
wages;  religious  freedom;  escape  from 
compulsory  military  service;  refuge 
from  proscription  following  revolution; 
escape  from  political  oppression;  escape 
from  famine.  The  discussion  of  motives 
behind  migration  threw  into  high  relief 
the  privileges  and  freedoms  of  America. 
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The  cultural  gifts  brought  to  America 
by  these  migrants  out  of  their  previous 
national  backgrounds  were  also  studied. 
The  class  presented  the  results  of  its 
investigation  in  the  school  assembly 
under  the  title  "Land  of  Hope  and 
Glory." 

(b)  In  one  community,  the  high 
school  held  a  folk  arts  exhibit  of  the 
handcrafts,  costumes,  dances,  and  folk 
songs  representative  of  every  nation- 
ality that  had  helped  to  settle  the  region. 
Such  exhibits  help  to  interpret  ancestral 
customs  to  the  young  generation  and  so 
make  for  finer  family  relationships,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  encourage 
tolerance  and  appreciation  in  the  com- 
munity itself. 

(f)  A  psychologist  was  asked  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  senior  class  the  case  for  and 
against  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Nordic  peoples.  Magazine  articles  on 
the  subject  were  listed  for  reading. 

(d)  A  bookshelf  was  arranged  in  a 
school  library  to  illustrate  the  points 
of  view  of  Americans  by  adoption.  Such 
books  were  included  as  Louis  Adamic's 
My  America  and  From  Many  Lands; 
Stoyan  Christowe's  This  Is  My  Country; 
McLellan  and  De  Bonis'  Within  Our 
Gates. 

(e)  Social  studies  and  English  classes 
can  study  to  advantage  the  illustrated 
map  issued  by  the  Council  Against 
Intolerance  in  America  (Lincoln  Build- 
ing, New  York  City).  The  map  is  en- 
titled "America — A  Nation  of  People 
from  Many  Countries."  Charted  on  it 
are  the  names  of  persons  of  various 
nationalities  and  races  who  have 
achieved  fame  in  fields  of  literature, 
science,  industry,  and  the  arts.  In  using 
the  map,  pupils  may  give  oral  reports 
upon  the  immigrant  groups  that  settled 
various  regions  of  the  United  States, 
citing  in  each  case  the  contribution 
made  by  a  gi\cn  gmup  to  the  develop- 


ment of  the  countr)'.  Students  may  also 
illustrate  with  pictures,  readings,  or 
talks  the  accomplishments  of  some  of 
the  men  of  genius  whose  names  appear 
on  the  map. 

(/)  Where  facilities  permit,  pupils 
chosen  from  speech  or  dramatics  classes 
will  enjoy  preparing  and  presenting  one 
or  more  broadcasts  on  eminent  citizens 
of  foreign  birth.  If  time  for  the  broad- 
casts can  be  secured  from  a  local  radio 
station,  the  community  can  share  the 
effort  of  the  high  school  to  further  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  appreciation. 

3.     Personal     Responsibility     in     Cooperative 
Action 

The  rights  conveyed  by  our  form  of 
government  have  only  paper  signifi- 
cance until  implemented  by  a  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  individual 
citizens  for  cooperative  effort  in  making 
them  effective.  The  individual  can 
give  evidence  of  personal  responsibility 
in  relation  to  (1)  Government,  (2) 
work,  (3)  national  defense. 

Responsibility  for  participation  in  (gov- 
ernment.— This  ideal  is  best  developed 
through  actual  participation  for  the 
common  good  in  groups  to  which  the 
secondary-school  pupil  is  already  allied. 
These  are  his  home,  his  school,  his  club, 
his  church,  and  his  neighborhood.  "The 
ideal  of  democracy  in  the  state,  if  it  is 
to  be  an  impelling  motive  for  the 
individual,  must  be  grounded  in  a  mul- 
titude of  actual  experiences  in  face-to- 
face  living  in  smaller  groups."  '"  The 
burden  rests  upon  adults  in  home, 
school,  and  community  to  give  youth 
opportunities  for  sharing  in  group 
management.  Suggestions  and  exam- 
ples of  ways  in  which  students  can 
receive  direct  training  in  participation 


'"  Cirr,  William  G.  Tlic  Response  of  the  Schools  to  the  N-ition's 
Ncctis  for  Tr.iincd  Citizens.  (Address  Riven  at  repional  con- 
ferences in  2''  cities  of  the  United  States,  dealing  with  pi-oblenis  of 
citi/.cnship  education.) 
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in     government      are      given      in     the 
following  section  of  this  pamphlet. 

Responsibility  for  honest  work  to  the 
best  of  one's  powers. — Democracy  cannot 
afford  slackness  in  any  type  of  work. 
Our  heterogeneous  population  makes 
this  ideal  difficult  to  bring  to  practical 
reality,  but  the  secondary  schools  can 
be  a  steady  force  in  that  direction. 
Ways  should  be  sought  for  encouraging 
effort  other  than  through  the  over- 
emphasized artificial  symbols  of  ratings 
and  marks.  School  shops,  science  lab- 
oratories, and  commercial  departments 
can  be  particularly  helpful  in  setting 
standards   of   efficiency   for   the   entire 

school. 

Vocational  teachers  may  exhibit  from 
school  and  community  shops  excellent 
examples  of  craftsmanship.  A  voca- 
tional teacher  may  discuss  for  student 
groups  the  importance  of  perfect  work 
versus  flawed  work  in  industry.  An 
advanced  vocational  student  may  dis- 
cuss precision  measurement  in  the 
machine  age.  Individuals  can  report 
on  famous  living  craftsmen  of  America. 
A  committee  can  be  appointed  to  visit 
any  plant  where  articles  are  produced 
through  piece-work  methods  and  report 
upon  the  individual  responsibilities  of 
each  worker  in  a  team.  Another  com- 
mittee may  describe  from  reading,  or 
from  observation,  if  possible,  produc- 
tion in  aircraft  or  automobile  factories 
and  explain  the  responsibility  of  workers 
on  the  assembly  line. 

Commercial  teachers  may  have  exhi- 
bition performances  of  speed  and  ac- 
curacy in  typing;  set  up  bulletin  boards 
of  business  forms  perfectly  arranged; 
have  dramatizations  in  school  assembly 
or  classroom  of  the  effective  and  non- 
effective use  of  10  minutes,  in  order  to 
contrast  dawdling,  frequent  self-dis- 
traction, and  fumbling  use  of  tools  with 


prompt  starting,  concentration,  and 
effective  tool  arrangement. 

Where  psychological  or  psychiatric 
service  is  available  in  school  or  com- 
munity, a  specialist  in  this  service  may 
helpfully  discuss  with  students  the 
mental  aspects  of  accepting  personal 
responsibility  as  compared  with  the 
results  of  setting  up  defense  mecha- 
nisms, and  failing  to  face  realit}-. 

Responsibility  for  cooperation  with  our 
Government' s  defense  program. — W  hether 
Government  plans  for  civilian  duties  in 
the  national  emergency  take  the  status 
of  law  or  the  form  of  requests  for  volun- 
teer effort,  unity  and  patriotism  will  be 
evidenced  b}-  willing  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  individual. 

The  teacher  may  discuss  with  the 
students  possible  Government  regula- 
tions with  reference  to  food,  fuel,  trans- 
portation, and  use  of  power.  Students 
may  suggest  ways  of  securing  responsible 
cooperation  in  the  immediate  commu- 
nity. The  necessity  for  individual  in- 
tegrity even  in  the  face  of  violations  of 
law  by  selfish  or  uninformed  persons 
may  be  considered. 

Social  studies  classes  may  report  upon 
the  life  of  the  English  civilian  popula- 
tion in  wartime,  analyzing  the  indi- 
vidual's responsibility  with  reference  to 
food  rationing;  fuel  rationing;  possi- 
bility of  gas  attacks;  black-outs;  re- 
sistance to  panic  and  flight;  and  con- 
duct in  time  of  local  bombardment. 
Such  magazine  articles  as  Harvey 
Klemmer's  Everyday  Life  in  Wartime 
England  and  Rural  Britain  Carries  On^^ 
are  enlightening  on  this  subject.  A  bul- 
letin board  of  newspaper  clippings  can 
point  to  the  need  of  response  by  Ameri- 
cans to  the  Government's  defense  ac- 
tivities not   required  by  law  (e.  g.,  pur- 


1  The  National  Geographic  Magazine.  April  and  October  1941. 
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chase  of  savings  stamps  and  bonds; 
contributions  of  materials  as  requested; 
acceptance  of  daylight  saving  in  locali- 
ties formerly  using  standard  time;  and 
gasoline  economy). 

School  Relationships  in  the 
Development  of  Ideals 

Whether  large  or  small,  the  population  of 
a  secondary  school  is  usually  drawn  from 
diverse  national  ancestry,  religious  back- 
grounds, and  economic  levels.  The  per- 
sonal relationships  developed  under  its 
regime  can  make  it  a  concrete  and  living 
example  of  neighborliness  and  democracy 
through  service,  tolerance,  and  shared  re- 
sponsibility. Teachers  are  urged  to  observe 
the  reactions  of  boys  and  girls  of  different 
nationalities  and  religions  to  their  personal 
problems  and  to  one  another.  The  follow- 
ing questionnaire  is  suggested  for  teacher 
consideration: 

My  Class  and  the  Democratic  Spirit  During 
the  National  Emergency 

About  My  Students 

1.  Is  any  student  in  my  class  becoming  withdrawn 

in  spirit  and  depressed  because  of  present 
world  events? 

2.  Do  my  students  argue  aggressively  and  hate- 

fully over  the  world  war.' 

3.  Are  religious  antagonisms  apparent  among  my 

students.' 

4.  Is  there  any  tendency  among  my  students  to 

ostracize  members  of  the  class  whose  im- 
mediate ancestors  came  from  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  now  has  strained 
relationships.' 

5.  Arc  there  students  in  my  class  who  are  develop- 

ing self-consciousness  or  bitterness  because 
of  economic  lacks  (clothing,  recreation, 
money,  etc.).'  If  so,  is  this  the  result  of  the 
attitude  of  other  students  toward  them,  or 
the  result  of  a  personal  sense  of  difference? 

6.  Does  the  lunchroom  in   my  high  school  give 

evidence  of  democratic  groupings  at  lunch 
time,  or  do  pupils  of  one  nationality,  re- 
ligion, or  economic  status  tend  always  to  sit 
together,  and  to  accentuate  dill'ercnces  and 
antagonisms  while  cementing  their  own 
friendships? 


7.  Are  the  student  activities  of  my  school  or  class 

too  largely  controlled  by  students  from 
privileged  homes?  If  so,  is  this  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  activities,  or  because  of  the 
presence  of  controlling  cliques? 

8.  If  there  are  students  of  other  races  in  my  class- 

room (Mongolian,  Negro,  Indian)  are  they 
received  matter-of-factly  as  members  be- 
longing to  the  class  without  condescension 
on  the  one  hand  or  a  drawing  away  on  the 
other?  Do  they  have  an  equal  chance  to 
participate  in  student  activities? 

About  Myself 

9.  Have  I  carefully  deleted  from  my  own  think- 

ing antagonisms  of  a  racial,  national,  or  re- 
ligious nature  so  that  I  can  assure  myself 
that  each  student  who  is  associated  with  me 
can  have  a  feeling  of  friendly  belongingness 
in  my  class? 

10.  Have  1  checked  any  tendency  on  my  part  to 

generalize  types  of  conduct  in  terms  of  race, 
religion,  or  nationality,  knowing  that  all 
races,  religions,  and  nationalities  have  their 
spiritual  failures  and  successes? 

11.  Ha  ve  I  sought  to  make  democracy  a  living  creed 

in  my  classroom  by  arranging  for  student 
discussion  of  student  problems,  accepting 
student  suggestions  and  decisions  whenever 
possible,  realizing  that  groups  grow  in  the 
possibility  of  cooperative  action  even 
through  mistakes?  Or  have  I  assumed  that 
the  powers  of  a  petty  dictator,  long  ago  in- 
herent in  my  office,  are  still  my  preroga- 
tives, and  that  I  shall  not  be  doing  my  duty 
unless  I  "lay  down  the  law"  and  punish 
rigidly  any  infractions  of  my  self-made 
commandments? 

Festivals  and  Pageants  in 
Creating  Group  Ideals 

The  hopes  and  ideals  of  ever\'  nation  are 
expressed  and  constantly  revi\itied  through 
the  festivals  and  commemorative  ceremonies 
which  have  national  significance  for  its 
people.  Patriotic  observances  help  to 
achieve  unity  in  thougiit  and  feeling,  and 
to  intensify  a  shared  devotion  to  our 
American  tradition.  The  usual  school  cele- 
brations of  special  days  like  \\'ashington  s 
and  Lincoln's  Birthdays,  Constitution  Day. 
l""lag  I^ay,  Memorial  Day,  and  .Armistice 
Day    gain    added    fervor    because    of    the 
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threatening  world  situation.  Wherever 
possible  the  secondary  school  should  go 
beyond  its  walls  to  gather  the  members  of 
the  community  into  its  patriotic  exercises, 
in  order  that  the  neighborhood  may  expe- 
rience the  uplift  of  spirit  that  results  from 
communal  thought  about  our  country's 
past,  present,  and  future. 

The  historical  pageant  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  telling  of  democracy's  story. 
Built  into  it  may  be  drama,  choral  recita- 
tive, singing  and  instrumental  music,  dancing, 
tableau,  and  pantomime.  The  kaleidoscopic 
passing  of  the  eras  in  the  rich  expres- 
sion of  color,  sound,  and  motion  portrays 
in  moving  fashion  the  simple  beginnings,  the 
onrushing  development,  and  the  sense  of 
climax  yet  to  come.  In  one  school  system, 
700  student  performers  presented  for  their 
community,  under  the  title  Ring,  Freedom. 
Ring,  the  pageant  of  America's  growth  of 
liberty.  Not  only  was  the  audience  stirred 
by  the  glowing  presentation  of  historic 
incidents  but  comment  indicated  that  spec- 
tators realized  the  value  to  their  children  in 
thus  reliving  together  the  advance  of  free 
America.'^ 

English,  social  studies,  art,  and  music 
classes  have  an  opportunity  to  integrate 
their  work  in  the  preparation  of  historical 
drama.  Sometimes  the  construction  of  the 
play  itself  is  undertaken  as  a  project  in 
creative  writing.  More  frequently  a  play 
available  in  print  is  used.  The  Guide  to 
Play  Selection  published  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (211  W.  68th 
St.,  Chicago,  111.),  and  the  Subject  Index  to 
Children  s  Plays  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Library  Service  to  Children  and  Young 
People  of  the  American  Library  Association 
are  useful  aids  in  play  selection. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  pub- 
lished in  a  manual  its  radio  series.  Let  Free- 
dom Ring,  presenting  in  dramatic  form  the 


rights  and  liberties  of  Americans.  These 
dramas  can  be  adapted  for  assembly  per- 
formance or  may  be  used  in  local  broadcast- 
ing. Recordings  are  also  available  for  this 
series  and  for  the  broadcasts  Included  in  the 
series  Avierica^is  All — Immigrants  All }^ 

Samuel  S.  LTllman's  Plays  of  America's 
Achievements  and  Plays  of  America's  Growth, 
and  The  Cavalcade  of  America  series,  edited 
by  D.  R.  Fox  and  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  are 
examples  of  collections  of  dramatic  material 
for  patriotic  programs. 

Choric  speaking  offers  an  effective  manner 
of  presenting  for  audiences  the  stately  words 
of  historic  documents  of  freedom.  Excerpts 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution;  article  I  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights;  passages  from  Washing- 
ton's and  Lincoln's  speeches;  the  famous 
words  of  Patrick  Henry  and  of  Daniel 
W  ebster;  and  the  "four  freedoms"  speech  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  have  a  sonorous 
quality  for  speaking  choirs. 

Art  and  music  classes  are  increasingly  alert 
to  serve  the  democratic  ideal.  Posters,  stage 
settings,  and  murals  created  by  students 
have  given  the  events  and  ideas  of  democ- 
racy colorful  significance  in  schools  and  com- 
munities. The  further  service  of  student  art 
in  publicizing  Government  defense  plans 
with  civilian  populations  will  be  important, 
since  the  high  schools  of  the  country  have 
prompt  and  effective  entree  into  neighbor- 
hood life. 

Music  classes,  glee  clubs,  and  choirs  in 
many  localities  are  presenting  the  story  of 
America  in  the  songs  of  her  past  and  her 
present.  School  bands,  orchestras,  and 
special  ensembles  will  be  able  to  render 
valuable  help  in  maintaining  the  morale 
of  community  life  under  the  abnormal 
conditions  that  are  part  of  world  upheaval.'^ 


'2  To  obtain   the  program   of  incidents  built  into  the  pageant, 
consult  reading  reference  26. 


'3  A  list  of  available  scripts  and  recordings  may  be  secured  from 
the  tJ.  S.  Office  of  Education.  W.-ishington,  D.  C. 

'*  Additional  suggestions  for  programs  and  celebrations  arc 
found  in  reading  references  20  and  23. 
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Patriotic   Ceremonial   in 
Unifying  Sentiment 

In  a  population  of  diverse  ancestry  caught 
in  the  conflict  of  a  host  of  minor  loyalties, 
there  is  unifying  inspiration  in  the  great 
allegiance  which  we  share  as  members  of 
"one  nation,  indivisible."  Patriotic  rituals 
help  to  draw  individuals  together  in  a  spirit 
of  reverent  love  of  country.  The  common 
heritage  of  liberty  in  our  United  States  is 
doubly  emphasized  in  time  of  crisis  by  the 
ceremony  of  gi\ing  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
accompanied  by  the  salute  to  the  flag,  and 
the  singing  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
This  symbolic  ceremony  should  be  used  in 
the  opening  of  most  public  meetings.  High- 
school  students,  who  are  accustomed  to  it 
in  their  assemblies,  can  take  the  initiative 
in  securing  its  more  general  use  in  the  com- 
munity. The  secondary-school  staff  and 
the  students  should,  through  committee 
organization,  urge  its  use  upon  service  clubs 
and  other  groups  holding  community  meet- 
ings. Cooperation  may  be  sought  through 
letters  and  interviews.  In  public  meetings 
likely  to  be  attended  by  high-school  stu- 
dents, arrangements  can  usually  be  made 
to  have  the  audience  led  in  the  pledge  and 
salute  by  a  high-school  student  who  has 
practiced  effective  leadership. 


Demonstrations  of  how  to  display  and 
honor  the  flag  are  timely  and  significant. 
Many  schools  have  a  standard  bearer  and 
a  "daughter  of  the  flag,"  whose  duty  it  is 
to  be  responsible  for  the  national  colors 
both  inside  the  school  building  and  on  the 
school  grounds.  Ceremonies  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  flag  and  standing  at  attention 
as  the  flag  passes  are  appropriate.  Direc- 
tions for  the  correct  display  of  the  flag,  and 
for  the  care  to  be  given  to  it  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  school  paper.  Daily  news- 
papers also  are  willing  to  keep  this  informa- 
tion before  the  public,  and  will  welcome 
contact  with  the  school  editorial  staff. 
Patriotic  societies,  many  of  whom  have 
publications  dealing  with  the  honoring  of 
the  national  colors,  are  especially  helpful 
in  this  matter. '^ 

Secondary  schools  can  make  a  special 
effort  to  disseminate  through  the  com- 
munity the  words  of  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner.  America,  and  America,  the  Beautiful. 
Through  print,  mimeograph,  and  slides, 
the  words  may  be  brought  before  audiences. 
The  singing  of  these  may  be  supplemented 
by  such  appealing  and  attractive  songs  as 
God  Bless  America,  My  Own  United  States, 
Your  Land  and  My  Land,  Land  of  Hope  and 
Glory,  and  To  Thee,  0  Country. 

"  See  reading  references  36--^8. 
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Making  Democracy  Work 


To  TRANSLATE  ideals  into  deeds  is  a 
psychological  necessity.  The  individ- 
ual and  the  group,  convinced  and  enthusi- 
astic, naturally  cast  about  for  action  outlets. 
If  energy  of  thought  and  feeling  is  not  to  die 
of  inertia,  these  outlets  must  be  found  in  the 
daily  round  of  existence. 

Democracy  at  Home 

The  parent-education  program  is  training 
adults  to  think  of  the  home  as  a  place  where 
fine  family  relationships  call  for  decisions 
reached  by  common  consultation  wherever 
possible,  and  carried  out  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  responsibility  of  each  member 
affected.  The  secondary-school  staff,  as  part 
of  its  plan  for  helping  students  to  achieve 
worthy  home  membership,  can  take  the 
initiative  in  arranging  at  least  one  evening 
meeting  for  fathers  and  mothers  at  which 
the  principal,  a  faculty  adviser,  or  a  psychol- 
ogist will  lead  a  discussion  of  democratic 
home  relationships  during  the  adolescent 
age.  By  creating  a  sympathetic  viewpoint 
with  parents,  the  school  can  more  success- 
fully teach  young  people  to  look  upon  their 
homes  as  centers  of  democratic  planning, 
shared  effort,  and  tolerant  attitudes. 

The  following  practices  of  various  schools 
suggest  ways  of  helping  students  to  apply 
principles  of  democratic  living  in  their 
homes: 

(1)  Parents  and  high-school  students  hold  sev- 
eral panel  discussions  a  year  on  special  home  prob- 
lems of  persons  of  high-school  age.  The  problems 
suggested  in  advance  by  both  students  and  parents 
include  boy-and-girl  relationships,  buying  clothes, 
performing  home  duties,  use  of  the  family  radio, 
use  of  the  automobile,  use  of  money,  and  others. 
The  parents  to  participate  in  each  panel  are  se- 
lected from  membership  in  parent-education  study 
groups,  and  are  not  parents  of  any  of  the  students 
on  the  panel.  From  three  to  six  senior  boys  and  a 
similar  number  of  senior  girls  are  selected  by 
faculty  advisers.  The  audience  consists  of  other 
parents  and  senior  students  in  the  school.  The 
panels  are  marked  by  freedom  of  expression  and 


complete  candor.  All  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  opportunity  to  hear  common  problems  of  the 
home  amicably  discussed. 

(2)  In  a  ninth-grade  social  studies  unit  called 
The  Family,  the  responsibilities  and  rights  of  the 
various  members  of  a  modern  home  are  discussed. 
In  concluding  the  study,  the  pupils  invite  mothers 
to  attend  a  class  period  to  hear  the  summary  of 
the  unit,  and  a  mother  not  related  to  any  pupil 
in  the  school  is  invited  by  the  teacher  to  tell  about 
family  problems  that  have  been  solved  in  her  home 
by  family  council. 

(3)  Students  in  home  economics  classes  collect 
from  the  dally  newspapers  the  suggestions  of  news- 
paper columnists  who  are  family  specialists.  The 
democratic  management  of  the  home  as  advised  in 
these  articles  is  discussed  in  class. 

(4)  Boys  in  a  class  in  family  relationships  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  home  economics 
department  discuss  evidences  of  autocracy  and 
democracy  in  family  management  in  general. 
They  list  ways  in  which  lads  of  17  may  show  a 
sense  of  family  membership  through  the  accept- 
ance of  home  responsibilities.  They  also  list  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  rights  in  the  family  group. 
The  discussion  tends  to  bring  about  better  under- 
standing of  the  factors  involved  in  harmonious 
family  living. 

(5)  A  popular  movie  was  used  in  one  home  room 
as  the  basis  of  a  discussion  of  democratic  home 
management.  This  led  to  a  consideration  of  a 
radio  serial  in  which  evidences  of  tine  family 
understandings  were  apparent.  Pupils  expressed 
themselves  freely  both  in  criticism  of  certain 
actions  in  picture  and  radio  program  and  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  willingness  of  the  parents  to  listen, 
to  suggest,  and  to  avoid  humiliating  the  young 
people. 

(6)  Senior  English  classes  under  one  teacher 
used  the  novels  on  their  reading  list  to  further  their 
understanding  of  home  life  and  its  problems. 
Brother-and-sister  and  parent-and-child  attitudes 
were  evaluated.  Boys  and  girls  talked  freely 
about  the  book  situations,  often  re\'ealing  home 
conflicts  that  the  ensuing  discussion  under  teacher 
guidance  helped  to  solve.  It  proved  quite  possible 
to  consider  in  this  vicarious  way  many  of  the 
current  home  problems  of  youth. 

Democracy  in  School 

The   classroom. — Teachers   testify   to   the 
fact  that  the  classroom  itself  is  likely  to  be 
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From  compromise  and  things  half  done, 
Keep  me  with  stern  and  stubborn  pride. 


Louis  Untermcyer,  in  *'Prayer." 

{bu  piTmiaaion  of  JIarcourl,  Uracc  and  Cl^pany^ 
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the  last  place  in  which  democratic  practice 
is  in  effect  in  the  school.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  persisting  ideas  of  discipline  as  meaning 
only  ready  obedience  to  orders;  and  in  part 
to  time  pressures  in  the  covering  of  estab- 
lished courses  of  study  which  seem  to  exclude 
the  slow  processes  of  obtaining  and  acting 
upon  student  opinion.  Teachers  express 
themselves,  however,  as  desirous  of  sharing 
responsibilities  with  pupils  in  democratic 
ways.  The  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion in  Learning  the  Ways  of  Democracy  '° 
sets  the  following  "hallmarks"  of  the  demo- 
cratic classroom: 

1.  There   is   cooperative   action   for  the   common 

good. 

2.  The  welfare  of  each  individual  is  sought. 

3.  All   take   part,   according  to  their  abilities,   in 

planning  and  carrying  out  activities  and  in 
evaluating  results. 

4.  The   experimental    method   of   free   inquiry   is 

used,  based  on  faith  in  informed  intelligence. 

5.  There  is  freedom  for  the  study  and  discussion 

of  controversial  subjects. 

6.  Responsibility  in  action  is  a  condition  of  the 

enjoyment  of  freedom. 

Some  of  the  possibilities  of  democratic 
procedure  in  the  classroom  are  evidenced  in 
the  following  examples  furnished  by  teachers: 

(1)  As  far  as  possible  I  allow  my  students  to 
discuss  and  decide  what  topics  in  the  course  of 
study  (general  science)  should  have  major  empha- 
sis during  the  term.  The  dicussion  necessitates 
a  general  preview  of  the  entire  course.  This  usu- 
ally takes  one  or  two  periods  in  which  I  outline  the 
nature  of  the  various  topics.  Then  in  a  few  suc- 
ceeding periods  the  pupils  express  their  opinions 
as  to  the  relative  or  the  immediate  importance  of 
certain  topics.  They  must  be  prepared  to  support 
their  opinions  with  concrete  suggestions  of  need. 
We  try  to  have  such  opinions  related  to  actual 
values  rather  than  merely  to  conventional  ones 
(e.  g.  needed  for  a  college  course)  or  vague  ones 
j  (e.  g.  interesting  topic).  When  all  topics  are  dis- 
cussed we  plan  our  course  with  most  time  allotted 
to  the  topics  most  needed  in  their  opinion.  Some 
topics  can  be  omitted  entirely  as  class  study,  we 
find,  and  others  need  lighter  attention.  When 
we  have  the  course  arranged  the  pupils  feel  that 
they  have  helped  to  plan  their  term's  work. 


"  S«  reading  reference  i  (p    127-128). 


(2)  My  home-room  class  discusses  with  me  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  needs  of  class  man- 
agement, and  decides  what  committees  ought  to 
be  organized  to  carry  out  the  details.  Many  of 
the  duties  are  routine  (taking  attendance,  room 
temperature,  care  of  supplies,  weekly  banking 
and  others),  but  talking  of  them  as  class  responsi- 
bilities helps  to  give  them  a  setting  in  cooperative 
living.  Last  year  my  class  went  a  little  further 
and  suggested  a  "morale  building  committee." 
This  committee  of  its  own  initiative  brought  to  the 
class  at  intervals  matters  relating  to  politeness  in 
school  and  out.  Gradually  there  developed  a 
desire  for  a  regular  meeting  at  which  matters  of 
personality,  charm,  and  etiquette  could  be  dis- 
cussed. The  committee  seemed  to  have  hit  upon 
a  felt  need. 

(3)  Having  heard  my  pupils  using  such  expres- 
sions as  "the  grade  you  gave  me,"  "the  mark  you 
put  on  my  report  card,"  "Why  didn't  I  get  an  A.'" 
we  took  time  to  discuss  the  whole  matter  of  stand- 
ards of  report-card  marking.  The  discussion 
became  detailed  and  effective,  and  resulted  in 
statements  which  could  be  set  up  in  mimeograph 
as  a  standard  of  excellence.  One  week  pupils 
were  asked  to  grade  themselves  as  if  they  were 
doing  so  for  their  report  cards.  The  next  week 
each  pupil  was  asked  to  choose  a  partner,  keep  in 
mind  his  accomplishments  during  the  week  and 
give  him  a  grade  at  the  end.  In  both  cases  their 
standard  was  used  to  justify  the  marking.  I  re- 
sumed the  marking  of  report  cards  myself  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  learned 
some  flaws  in  my  own  estimates,  and  that  the 
pupils  were  more  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
work  and  grade  rather  than  between  teacher  and 
grade.  One  of  the  pupils  suggested  that  parents 
ought  to  be  shown  a  copy  of  our  standard  of  rating 
and  we  arranged  a  talk  upon  ratings  by  a  student 
in  a  parent-teacher  meeting. 

(4)  My  class  (social  studies)  thought  that  I  was 
requiring  too  much  home  work.  A  class  meeting 
period  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  problem. 
So  many  factors  apparently  needed  attention  and 
there  was  so  much  spontaneous  discussion  that  we 
had  to  take  another  period  for  it.  The  matter  was 
thoroughly  considered  with  reference  to  avail- 
ability of  books,  home  lighting,  outside  tasks,  free 
time,  study  habits,  place  for  study,  etc.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  might  have  a  committee  of  two 
boys  and  two  girls  appointed  to  assign  home  work 
for  a  week  as  an  experiment.  One  student  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  would  be  in  a  difficult 
spot  because  the  others  would  try  to  Influence 
them  to  make  the  assignments  light.     This  led  to 
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a  spirited  discussion  of  the  purposes  of  home  work 
in  the  course  of  which  "lobbying"  for  slight  assign- 
ments was  denounced.  The  class  members  pledged 
themselves  to  accept  the  assignments  and  do  their 
best.  The  committee  found  the  task  difficult  and 
at  the  end  of  the  week  was  ready  to  resign.  When 
another  meeting  was  called,  the  class  decided  to 
ask  it  to  continue  as  an  advisory  committee  to 
work  with  me.  My  principal  asked  me  to  tell  in 
faculty  meeting  some  of  the  facts  that  I  had 
learned  about  conditions  of  home  study.  I  think 
that  we  reached  a  better  state  of  good  fellowship 
with  our  students  on  this  ever-present  problem. 

(5)  My  class  in  geometry  did  not  do  well  on  a 
test  that  I  gave.  The  members  of  the  class  have  all 
elected,  not  been  forced  into,  geometry,  and  are 
capable  in  mathematics.  I  have  frequently  taken 
a  class  to  task  under  such  circumstances,  but  this 
time  1  tried  an  experiment.  I  said  in  effect: 
"You  are  all  quite  able  students  in  mathematics, 
and  apparently  you  like  the  subject.  Your  test 
results  are  poor.  I  am  going  to  ask  one  question: 
'What  could  I  have  done  to  teach  this  part  of  the 
course  better.''  Please  speak  freely  and  begin  each 
time  with  the  words  'You  might  have  .  .  .  .'  " 
The  students  looked  surprised  and  acted  dum- 
founded  at  first,  but  my  relationships  with  this 
class  were  good,  and  presently  they  took  me  at  my 
word.  Each  time  that  they  suggested  better  study 
on  their  own  part  I  reminded  them  to  begin  what 
they  had  to  say  with  "You  might  have  ..." 
Some  of  the  suggestions  were  definite  and  helpful 
to  any  teacher.  When  one  pupil  said,  "You  might 
have  made  us  pay  closer  attention,"  the  way  was 
open  for  general  discussion  as  to  what  is  a  teacher's 
share  in  securing  attention  and  what  is  a  pupil's. 
The  fact  that  both  have  an  effort  to  make  was  well 
brought  out. 

(6)  Books  in  this  school  are  not  purchased  by 
pupils.  They  arc  ihe  property  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. Fastidious  students  objected  to  soiled 
books  for  themselves,  although  they  had  had  no 
objection  to  the  distribution  of  such  books  to 
others.  The  problem  was  raised  for  discussion  in 
the  class.  Fairness  in  distribution  became  the 
keynote  of  tlie  meeting,  but  that  meant  clean 
books  for  all.  One  member  volunteered  to  consult 
a  librarian  as  to  how  books  can  be  cleaned.  Various 
pupils  volunteered  to  help  do  the  job.  Two  books 
too  hopeless  for  the  cleaning  treatment  were  \oled 
oul,  and  a  note  was  written  to  the  principal  asking 
if  they  could  be  replaced.  The  general  result  of  the 
class  consideration  of  the  problem  was  an  agree- 
ment that  no  favorites  should  be  played  in  book 
distribution,  that  all  would  try  to  keep  Iwoks  clean, 
and  that  two  members  of  the  class  would  inspect 


the  books  at  regular  intervals  in  an  effort  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition." 

Student  councils  and  governmental  organiza- 
tions.— Two  opinions  as  to  organization  seem 
to  be  operative  in  this  field  of  democratic 
practice.  One  liolds  that  the  student  gov- 
ernment should  be  an  organization  with 
executive  officers  and  a  representative 
legislative  council  elected  for  the  school  year. 
To  this  student  government  will  then  be 
referred  by  faculty  and  students  all  school 
problems  needing  student  cooperation.  The 
other  opinion  holds  that  the  work  to  be 
done  is  more  important  than  a  continuing 
organization  and  that  when  a  job  needing 
student  attention  arises  the  proper  type  of 
organization  can  be  formed  for  dealing 
with  it.  Under  this  plan  the  entire  student 
body  considers  the  problem  and  appoints 
necessary  committees  to  deal  with  it. 
Basically  the  difference  parallels  that  of 
representative  government  and  town-meet- 
ing government,  and  probably  is  related  to 
the  extreme  differences  in  the  size  of  sec- 
ondary schools.  Even  smaller  high  schools, 
however,  seem  to  approve  of  the  election  of 
school  officers,  both  as  training  for  the  citizen 
in  choosing  his  leaders  and  training  for  the 
leaders  in  meeting  public  responsibility. 

The  chief  purposes  of  student  government 
are  to  secure  growth  in  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  and  confidence  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  democratic  process.  It 
follows  that  the  difficulty  of  the  projects 
and  duties  undertaken  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  age  and  abilitx'.  With  young 
people,  the  will-to-do  de\elops  through 
successful  accomplishment,  not  througli  tiic 
frustration  of  failure.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  work  undertaken  by  a  student 
organization  should  meet  no  obstacles,  but 
rather  that  the  faculty  adviser  of  the 
student  council  should  encourage  the  pupils 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  their  plans 
before  they  rush  hastily  into  activities 
which  they  will  eventually  give  up  in  dis- 

•"  Further  conaiilcration  t>f  licmocracy  iti  ihe  classixxini  will  w 
found  in  reading  reference  30. 
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couragement    or    lassitude.     The    following 
examples  are  illustrative: 

(1)  The  pupils  of  a  junior  high  school  near  a 
self-help  garden  project  had  been  much  interested 
in  what  the  men  and  women  in  the  acreage  were 
doing.  The  school  council  voted  to  invite  the  di- 
rector of  the  project  to  tell  about  it.  The  speaker 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the  school  children  in 
protecting  the  gardens  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. The  school  council  was  enthusiastic  about 
helping.  The  discussion  of  what  to  do  ranged 
from  having  a  troop  of  pupils  working  with  the 
men  every  day  to  collecting  money  to  serve  lemon- 
ade to  the  workers  in  the  hot  weather.  After 
much  discussion,  the  council  decided  to  do  two 
things:  (a)  To  sign  up  volunteers  to  give  1  hour 
of  work  a  week  in  helping  the  men  to  weed  and 
water;  (h)  to  persuade  all  the  pupils  of  the  school 
to  pledge  to  keep  their  dogs  out  of  the  gardens  and 
to  refrain  from  running  through  the  plots  them- 
selves. Each  week  during  the  summer  a  member 
of  the  school  council  checked  with  the  project  di- 
rector as  to  whether  or  not  the  school  was  meeting 
its  responsibilities.  In  the  fall,  a  report  of  the 
summer's  cooperation  was  made  by  the  president 
of  the  council  to  the  school  assembly,  and  the  proj- 
ect director  also  spoke  in  commendation  of  the 
school's  assistance.  The  school  council  had  the 
satisfaction  of  having  engineered  a  helpful  piece 
of  community  service. 

(2)  The  principal  of  a  high  school  felt  that  the 
student  council  was  falling  into  the  habit  of  voting 
blindly  for  any  project  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  it  was  feasible  or  necessary.  He  asked  a  stu- 
dent in  confidence  to  propose  in  the  student  coun- 
cil that  money  be  appropriated  from  the  school 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a  new  fiagpole  in  the  school 
yard.  The  student  made  the  motion;  the  motion 
was  seconded  and  passed  at  once  without  discus- 
sion. The  principal,  who  was  attending  the  meet- 
ing, then  suggested  that  the  present  flagpole  be 
examined.  The  students  sent  to  look  at  it  re- 
ported that  the  flagpole  was  comparatively  new 
and  in  good  condition,  whereupon  the  motion  was 
annulled.  The  principal  raised  the  question  as  to 
what  was  ineffective  in  the  procedure.  In  the  en- 
suing discussion,  the  students  decided  that  fact- 
finding and  adequate  planning  should  precede 
action,  and  that  a  more  responsible  attitude  should 
be  adopted  toward  council  activities. 

(3)  For  American  Education  Week,  the  student 
council  of  a  high  school  was  asked  to  plan  ways  in 
which  students  could  interest  citizens  other  than 
their  fiwn  parents  in  visiting  the  school  to  observe 
its  work.     After  much  discussion  of  what  could  be 


done,  the  council  organized  three  committees:  A 
speakers'  committee;  a  newspaper  publicity  com- 
mittee; and  an  interview  committee. 

The  speakers'  committee  was  successful  in  hav- 
ing men's  and  women's  luncheon  clubs  allow  stu- 
dent speakers  to  give  2-minute  talks,  but  found  it 
difficult  to  persuade  students  to  prepare  and  give 
the  speeches.  The  committee  solved  its  problem 
by  consulting  the  head  of  the  English  department 
who  called  together  40  pupils  of  proved  excellence 
in  public  speaking.  The  committee  explained 
that  the  responsibility  was  one  not  resting  upon 
the  school  council  alone,  but  upon  the  student 
body.  Volunteers  for  specific  assignments  were 
called  for  from  these  capable  speakers  and  soon 
secured. 

The  newspaper  publicity  committee  found  its 
chief  difficulties  outside  the  school.  The  city 
editors  of  two  papers  were  willing  to  give  space 
but  must  have  copy  at  a  given  date  well  in  ad- 
vance, and  in  newspaper  style.  The  committee 
solved  its  problem  of  adequate  newswriting  by 
gaining  contact  with  a  friendly  reporter  who  met 
with  them  and  gave  them  points  on  newspaper 
write-ups.  With  the  addition  to  their  number  of 
members  of  the  school-paper  editorial  staff,  they 
succeeded  in  having  available  several  clear  and 
concise  news  items  concerning  American  Educa- 
tion Week  in  their  school. 

The  interview  committee  made  a  list  of  city 
officials,  industrial  managers,  and  members  of  labor 
unions  to  whom  invitations  should  be  extended 
through  personal  interviews.  There  were  52 
names  on  the  list.  The  list  was  divided  among  the 
membership  of  the  committee  who  agreed  to  make 
the  contacts.  The  committee  members  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  required  a  sacrifice  of  personal  time 
and  a  degree  of  polite  persistence  to  see  the  busy 
persons  on  their  list.  One  committee  member  who 
endeavored  to  conduct  his  interviews  by  telephone 
found  that  he  was  being  met  by  courteous  refusals 
because  he  could  not  take  time  to  explain  his  real 
object  over  the  telephone.  He  then  resorted  to 
making  telephone  appointments  and  was  gratified 
to  receive  interested  attention  when  he  actually 
presented  the  reasons  why  his  school  wanted  citi- 
zens to  see  its  work.  At  the  close  of  the  special 
week,  a  check  of  the  list  of  invited  persons  showed 
that  38  of  the  52  persons  invited  actually  came  to 
the  school. 

Because  of  the  activity  of  the  student  council 
and  the  effort  of  its  committees  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles, the  pupils  of  the  school  felt  a  personal 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  American  Educa- 
tion Week  in  their  school. 
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"Come  to  order,"  says  the  chairman,  and  we  have  here  at  this  moment  in  operation  the  greatest 
institution  in  this  round  world:  the  institution  of  free  self-government.  Great  in  its  simplicity, 
great  in  its  unselfishness. 

David  Grayson,  In  "Adventures  in  (;i>ntentmont" 

Wt/  ifrmi.iiiitn  iif  UoiibUtiav  T>ornn  anil  Companv) 


Pupil  participation  in  secondary-school 
direction  and  control  is  such  common  prac- 
tice that  much  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  functioning  of  student  government. 
Kelley  '*  in  his  stud}^  entitled  ''^Student  Co- 
operation: A  Report  oj  Student  Government  in 
High  Schools"  found  that  out  of  1,801  schools 
replying  to  his  questionnaire  only  252  re- 
ported no  form  of  student  government;  but 
in  those  schools  having  student  governments 
the  importance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
organizations  differed  widely.     He  says: 

The  list  of  functions  performed  by  student 
officers  reveals  a  large  variety  of  activities.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  not  many  of  the  functions  con- 
cern government.  Such  items  as  planning, 
managing  elections,  and  improving  student-faculty 
relations  are  low  on  the  list.  Managing  social 
affairs,  promoting  school  activities,  and  serving  as 
monitors  show  high  frequencies.  The  majority  of 
the  functions  performed  are  not  governmental  at 
all.  This  is  not  undesirable.  There  is  no  reason 
why  students,  both  officers  and  citizens,  should  not 
do  all  manner  of  things  for  the  school.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  all  students  have  significant  and 
useful  things  to  do.  The  question  as  to  why  and  how 
they  do  it  is  more  important.  If  these  tasks  are 
part  of  a  cooperative  enterprise,  each  contributing 
toward  making  the  school  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  work,  then  the  tasks  may  well  be  sig- 
nificant. Monitor  duty  is  often  mentioned.  It  is 
probable  that  most  monitor  service  could  best  be 
dispensed  with.  Students  do  not  learn  self- 
control  while  being  watched. 

Kelley's  study  also  reveals  that,  in  40 
percent  of  the  schools  reporting,  the  stu- 
dents do  nothing  but  vote,  and  that  in  86 
percent  of  the  schools  everything  that  the 
student  councils  do  is  subject  to  the  veto  of 
the  principal.  He  makes  the  following 
suggestions  for  improvement  in  student 
governments: 

A  more  democratic  choice  of  student  officers  with 
fewer  incligibilit)'  rules. 

Government  a  daily  working  affair  with  the  class- 
room as  the  unit. 

More  effort  to  teach  government  and  to  make 
students  government  conscious  through  the  stu- 
dent government  method. 


"  S«  reading  reference  18.     The  paragraph  here  quoted  appears 
3n  p.  12  of  the  Kelley  report. 


Improvement    in    the    tasks    and    responsibilities 
given  to  students. 

Careful  thinking  out  of  areas  in  which  students 
can  operate  without  being  subject  to  veto. 

Selection  of  teacher  sponsors  sensitive  to  youth's 
needs. 

Time  for  the  sponsor  to  be  an  effecti\e  guide. 

A  place  of  meeting  that  carries  dignity  and  a  sense 
of  importance  to  the  school. ^^ 

Schools  about  to  organize  student  govern- 
ments or  desirous  of  improving  those  already 
in  operation  will  find  the  Student  Council 
Handbook  (reading  reference  22  (a))  helpful 
for  both  faculty  and  students.  The  hand- 
book is  based  upon  a  study  of  361  student 
councils.  It  discusses  purposes  of  student 
participation,  organization  of  councils,  meet- 
ings, faculty  supervision,  finances,  and  other 
topics  of  importance.  It  contains  first- 
hand accounts  of  many  student-council 
projects  successfulh'  carried  out  for  school 
and  community,  and  offers  hints  for  student 
leaders. 

Organized  student  government  seems  to 
be  an  effective  method  of  making  civics  a 
concrete  and  living  experience  instead  of 
an  academic  study.  Self-government  in 
action  in  the  high-school  environment  can 
afford  constant  object  lessons  in  the  work- 
ings of  democracy.  As  direct  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  democracy,  secondary  schools 
which  have  never  tried  student  governments 
will  find  this  means  of  teaching  democracy 
effective;  schools  which  have  had  long 
experience  with  student  government  will 
find  the  present,  with  its  resurgence  of  the 
democratic  ideal,  an  excellent  time  to  have 
teachers  and  students  review  their  student- 
government  processes  in  the  search  for 
clearer  applications  of  the  democratic  process. 

Student  forums. — Forums  have  been  given 
particular  emphasis  by  radio  town-meeting 
programs.  Some  schools  report  that  small 
groups  of  students  have  organized  on  their 
own  initiative  to  meet  at  the  home  of  a 
member,  listen  to  the  radio  debate,  and  then 


"  Ibid.,  p.  14-18. 
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continue  the  discussion  after  the  manner  of 
the  adult  forums  allied  with  America's 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  This  is  an 
encouraging  evidence  of  interest  in  public 
affairs  which  teachers  are  quick  to  utilize. 

In  certain  schools  the  after-school  forum 
is  a  weekly  or  monthly  extracurricular 
activity.  In  such  schools,  it  is  usual  for  a 
student  committee  acting  with  a  faculty 
sponsor,  frequently  a  social  studies  teacher, 
to  plan  the  topic  for  discussion  a  few  weeks 
in  advance,  arrange  for  pro-and-con  speakers 
and  allow  time  for  floor  discussion.  The 
student  forum  has  a  flexible  attendance; 
some  students  are  attracted  to  one  subject 
of  discussion,  and  some  to  another  subject. 
Generally  there  is  a  nucleus  of  students  who 
enjoy  the  forum  type  of  activity.  Teachers 
and  parents  are  invited  to  be  present. 
Often  an  adult  is  one  of  the  speakers. 

In  certain  school  systems,  forums  are 
conducted  in  the  evening  schools  as  part  of 
the  adult  education  program.  Dependent 
upon  space  and  organization,  high-school 
seniors  may  be  permitted  to  attend.  Often 
these  students  prove  to  be  able  contributors 
much  welcomed  by  adult  groups  which 
are  sometimes  less  articulate. 

The  value  of  the  student  forum  as  an 
experience  in  democracy  depends  upon  such 
factors  as  the  following: 

(1)  The  importance  of  the  topic. 

The  forum  subject  should  be  timely,  and 
related  to  community,  Slate,  or  national 
issues  upon  which  the  public  seeks  informa- 
tion and  about  which  it  has  opinions. 

(2)  The  actual  freedom  of  speech  pcrmiited. 

Forum  subjects  are  necessarily  contro- 
versial. The  purpose  of  the  forum  is  to 
present  various  sides.  Its  value  is  defeated 
if  minority  opinions  arc  not  allowed  con- 
sideration.    {Sef  reading  reference  24,  p.  9.) 

(3)  The  announcement,  previous  to  the  forum,  nf 

order  to  prevail. 

The  forum  audience  should  know  in  ad- 
vance what  rules  of  order  will  govern  the 
forum  leader  in  his  acceptance  or  nonac- 
ceptance  of  floor   particijiaiioii,   and   what 


constitutes  decorum  in  the  conduct  of  the      , 
forum. 

(4)  The  quick  decisiveness  of  the  forum  leader. 

Ability  to  deal  rapidly,  impartially,  and 
coolly  with  extemporaneous  situations 
marks  the  ability  of  the  forum  leader  to 
carry  his  leadership  successfully. 

(5)  The  adequate  summing  up  of  the  points  pre- 

sented in  discussion. 

The  person  chosen  to  summarize  has  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  the  forum  to  a 
close  with  an  evaluated  summary  of  the  I 
discussion.  It  is  largely  his  function  to  see 
that  the  "light,  not  heat"  principle  of  the 
forum  is  especialh'  evident  in  its  closing  ' 
minutes.  i 

Schools  planning  forum  procedures  as  part    ' 
of  the  teaching  of  democracy  in  action  will 
find  the  bulletin  Forums  for  Young  People 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education    ' 
(Bull.    1937',    No.   25)20    helpful    in    giving    ' 
practical  suggestions. 

Democratic  trainmg  through  sports. — Physi- 
cal education  teachers  are  proud  of  the  ' 
democratizing  influence  of  sports  in  the  high 
schools  and  universities  of  America.  Dif- 
ferences in  race,  nationality,  religion,  and 
economic  status  are  forgotten  among  sports 
participants.  The  individual  gains  satisfac- 
tion and  the  approval  of  his  public  solely 
on  his  achievement.  Throughout  the  game 
program  of  high  schools  run  the  important 
threads  of  teamwork,  cooperative  effort,  ' 
and  fair  play.  Furthermore,  the  sports 
interests  of  nonparticipants  afford  com- 
monly shared  amusement  and  topics  of  : 
conversation  which  increase  mutual  under- 
standing and  friendliness.  High-school  boys 
and  girls  so  frequently  attend  games  in 
which  feeling  between  rival  schools  runs 
high  that  the  opportunity  to  instill  standards 
of  fairness  on  the  part  of  spectators  toward 
opposing  teams  should  not  be  lost. 

l'",mphasis  upon  student  participation  and 
cooperation  in  the  management  of  physical 
education    programs    is    receiving    renewed 


*"  Available   at    IS   cents   per   copy    from    the   Superintendent   of 
Documents,  L'.  S.  tlovernment   I'rintinfi  Otfice.  \V.TshinKton,   D.  C. 
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attention  in  secondary  schools.  Student 
leaders  are  utilized  as  assistants  to  the 
gymnasium  instructors.  Student  commit- 
tees are  helping  to  survey  safety  hazards  and 
to  plan  for  safety  protection.  Playground 
activities  are  in  part  committed  to  student 
direction  as  a  community  service.  School 
safety  patrols  have  been  shown  actually 
to  decrease  the  accident  rate  around  school 
buildings.  All  this  means  democracy  in 
action  for  the  common  good. 

Other  extracurricular  activities. — Hobby 
groups  (dramatic  clubs,  camera  clubs,  stamp 
clubs,  bird  clubs,  model  airplane  clubs,  and 
others)  provide  free  association  of  individ- 
uals in  projects  of  common  interest;  and  here, 
as  in  sports,  personal  differences  are  set 
aside  under  the  incentive  of  shared  objec- 
tives. The  club  program  of  a  high  school  is 
profitably  considered  a  matter  of  manage- 
ment for  the  student  council.  Students 
desiring  to  form  a  school  club  apply  to  a 
board  which  is  a  committee  of  the  student 
council,  present  in  writing  a  description  of 
the  nature  of  their  club,  conditions  of  mem- 
bership, faculty  sponsorship,  dues  if  any, 
and  other  details  of  organization.  The 
student  board  considers  the  request,  sug- 
gests advisable  changes,  talks  with  inter- 
ested students  if  necessary,  and  charters  the 
club.  This  procedure  is  democratic  in  spirit 
and  action. 

Cooperation  with  clubs  of  local  or  national 
sponsorship  (Hi-Y,  4-H,  Scouts,  and  others) 
enlarges  the  club  program  of  a  school  and 
affords  additional  enterprises,  frequently  of 
community  scope,  in  which  students  may 
receive  further  practice  in  associated  action 
for  the  general  good. 

Wherever  a  group  of  students  is  thrown 
together  in  daily  association  by  some  re- 
quirement of  school  life,  democratic  manage- 
ment has  a  chance  to  function.  The  school 
lunchroom  may  be  a  large  cafeteria  in  a  city 
high  school  or  merely  the  room  in  a  small 
high  school  where  pupils  eat  lunches  brought 


from  home.  In  either  case,  students  have  a 
real  interest  in  its  proper  management  and 
the  faculty  has  another  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  students  and  to  utilize  their  sug- 
gestions. In  the  half-hour  lunch  shift  of 
large  schools,  student  aid  consists  practically 
of  monitor  service.  Some  home  economics 
and  health  education  departments  empha- 
size their  diet  and  health  teachings  by 
demonstration  and  observance  of  student 
trays,  organizing  student  assistance  for  the 
purpose.  Some  student  governments  use  the 
lunch  period  to  publicize  announcements  of 
student  activities,  adding  fun  to  the  noon 
period  by  advertising  skits  and  stunts.  In 
some  small  high  schools  where  the  lunch 
hour  permits,  a  faculty  adviser  and  a  com- 
mittee working  actively  upon  some  school 
plan  will  hold  a  luncheon  conference,  as  is 
the  practice  of  businessmen. 

The  school  bus  is  another  place  where 
student  participation  in  democratic  man- 
agement is  sought.  Bus  transportation 
plays  such  a  large  role  in  student  life  that 
the  opportunity  which  it  affords  for  genuine 
student  service  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  following  instance  illustrates  the  appli- 
cation of  democratic  theory  to  the  matter  of 
student  conduct  on  a  high-school  bus: 

Citizens  reported  that  the  loud  yelling  and 
squabbling  on  our  school  bus  must  be  distracting 
to  the  driver  and  dangerous.  Our  principal  called 
all  of  us  who  come  on  that  bus  together  and  laid 
out  the  problem.  He  asked  us  to  nominate  a 
chairman  and  talk  the  matter  out.  .\t  first  every- 
one tried  to  tell  who  was  to  blame.  The  principal 
said  that  fixing  blame  and  giving  punishments  did 
not  help  much,  and  that  what  was  needed  was  a 
plan.  Different  pupils  told  different  things  to  do. 
One  wanted  us  to  sign  a  pledge  to  behave.  A  girl 
thought  that  a  mother  should  be  asked  to  come  to 
town  on  the  bus  each  day.  Finally  we  decided  to 
have  a  bus  captain  for  a  week  at  a  time.  We 
agreed  to  follow  his  seating  arrangements  and  to 
cooperate  with  him  in  keeping  things  orderly. 
The  principal  and  the  bus  driver  thought  that  this 
would  be  a  good  plan. 21 


-'  For  more  elaborate  student  bus  organization,  set  reading  refer- 
ence 3.  p.  191.  Reading  reference  22  (b)  contains  many  illustra- 
tions of  actual  experiences  in  student  participation  of  various  t>  peB' 
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Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim. 

William  Wordsworth. 


Democracy  in  the  Community 

Secondary  schools  have  been  criticized  for 
creating  miniature  Utopias,  altruistic  in 
spirit  and  smoothly  running  in  government, 
but  operative  only  in  their  own  buildings 
without  touching  neighborhood  or  commu- 
nity life.  While  schools  contend  that  the 
training  afforded  in  the  controlled  environ- 
ment has  long-range  effects  in  later  alertness 
to  community  conditions,  teachers,  never- 
theless, realize  that  the  school  should  be  in 
close  contact  with  the  realities  of  the  life  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  functions. 

Learning  to  apply  the  democratic  tech- 
nique.— Teaching  young  citizens  proper 
methods  of  achieving  results  is  a  necessary 
part  of  training  in  democracy.  Without 
correct  techniques,  effort  dissipates  itself  in 
blind-alley  procedures  and  democracy  fails 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  accomplishment. 
It  is  here  that  the  teacher  counselor  can  be 
a  helpful  guide.  The  following  example  is 
illustrative: 

College  girls  whose  classes  occurred  in  buildings 
on  two  sides  of  a  main  thoroughfare  complained 
that  they  could  not  reach  classes  on  time  in  the 
ten-minute  interval  allotted.  An  instructor  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  wasting  energy  dodging 
traffic,  trying  to  get  the  interval  of  passing  length- 
ened, and  constantly  grumbling,  they  plan  effec- 
tive steps  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  including  fact- 
finding and  the  right  of  petition.  The  girls  organ- 
ized to  study  traffic  for  2  weeks,  taking  turns  in 
counting  the  number  of  vehicles  passing  the  inter- 
section during  each  interval  of  class  change.  They 
prepared  their  report,  circulated  a  petition  for  the 
installation  of  a  traffic  control  light,  and  sent 
report  and  petition  to  the  proper  authorities.  The 
petition  was  granted  and  the  light  installed. 

Every  such  experience  in  organizing,  fact- 
finding, and  taking  steps  to  secure  resultant 
action  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
democratic  method  of  attaining  desired  ends. 

A  community  project  to  be  successfully 
carried  out  by  high-school  students  should 
follow  these  steps: 

1.  Discovering  the  need. 

The  problem  is  usually  initiated  because 
of  some  condition  observed  or  because  in 


the  opinion  of  an  individual  or  a  group  the 
community  needs  some  particular  service. 

2.  Setting  the  goal. 

The  desired  accomplishment  should  be 
carefully  limited  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
students  in  achieving  the  desired  end,  and 
the  realities  of  the  situation  to  be  met. 
It  is  unwise  to  have  students  undertake 
projects  in  which  they  can  have  no  satis- 
faction of  progress  toward  a  goal. 

3.  Using    the    democratic    processes    of   effecting 

results. 

{a)  Collecting  and  organizing  facts  bearing 
upon  the  situation. 

(h)  Using  all  possible  means  of  publicity  in 
disseminating  the  facts  and  shaping 
public  opinion. 

(f)  Working  through  legally  constituted 
authorities  or  departments,  where 
these  exist. 

(d)  Following  persistently  the  line  of  opera- 
tion regardless  of  set-backs. 

4.   Sharing  satisfactions. 

Having  brought  some  project  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  students  should  share  the 
credit  of  accomplishment  with  all  individuals 
and  groups  that  have  cooperated  in  the  plan. 

Areas  of  school  operation  in  the  commu- 
nity.— These  depend  largely  upon  the  local 
environment.  In  a  city  where  official 
organizations  or  citizens'  committees  are 
active  in  community  betterment,  the  school 
will  properly  ally  the  efforts  of  its  students 
with  some  group  already  at  work.  In 
other  types  of  communities,  the  students 
themselves  may  be  the  initiating  group. 
Questions  of  accident  hazard  and  liability 
in  plans  made  by  the  students  must  receive 
careful  consideration  before  community 
projects  are  sanctioned. 

Sometimes  the  projects  undertaken  are 
designed  to  affect  the  lives  and  habits  of 
the  students  themselves  rather  than  to 
change  community  conditions.  Students  of 
one  high  school,  for  example,  surveyed  and 
mapped  all  the  recreational  and  character- 
building  facilities  in  their  community  to  the 
end  that  students  might  know  and  use  the 
recreational  facilities  thus  provided.  This 
is   a   study   and   "persuasion"   project,   but 
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surveys  of  this  kind  frequently  lead  to 
needed  community  planning. 

Sharing  in  civic  endeavors  not  in  them- 
selves initiated  by  the  school  gives  students 
a  sense  of  responsible  participation  with 
adults  in  unselfish  effort  for  community 
betterment.  High  schools  in  one  city  joined 
directly  with  the  citizens'  city  planning  and 
housing  council  to  help  interest  the  public 
in  the  housing  and  street  improvements 
which  the  council  was  striving  to  bring 
about.  Social-studies  classes  set  up  the 
council's  exhibits  in  their  schools  and  held 
community  meetings.  Students  explained 
the  exhibits  to  visiting  adults.  Large 
audiences  were  secured  for  council  speakers. 

Typical  community  projects  of  high-school 
students  group  themselves  as  follows: 

1.  Projects  related  to  government. 

Working  with  nonpartisan  organizations 
(League  of  Women  Voters,  Allied  Temper- 
ance forces,  service  clubs,  American  Legion, 
and  others)  to  secure  local  improvements, 
more  adequate  law  enforcement,  or  aroused 
civic  interest  in  community  affairs. 

Urging  upon  citizens  the  use  of  the  right 
to  vote,  and  working  actively  to  "get  out 
the  vote"  regardless  of  party  affiliations. 

Arranging  "new  voters"  meetings  and 
initiation  ceremonies. 

Participating  with  adult  organizations  in 
ceremonies  to  welcome  newly  naturalized 
citizens. 

2.  Projects    related    to    community    health    and 

safety. 

Working  to  secure  cooperation  from  dis- 
tributors concerning  the  covering  of  foods 
and  candy  offered  for  sale. 

Participating  actively  in  clean-up  week, 
both  in  publicizing  and  in  neighborhood 
squad  service. 

Helping  in  the  control  of  insect  pests. 

Organizing  student  traffic  patrol  service 
around  school  buildings. 

Working  for  bicycle  safety  (registration, 
knowledge  of  legal  operation,  information 
to  parents,  promotion  of  the  building  of 
cinder  paths  leading  to  schools  on  main 
highways). 


3.  Projects  related  to  recreation. 

Working  through  the  proper  authorities 
for  adequate  play  spaces  (closed  streets, 
new  playgrounds,  summer  use  of  school 
grounds). 

Organizing  neighborhood  leagues  and 
tournaments  for  men  and  women  as  well  as 
for  children. 

Organizing  volunteer  service  for  play- 
ground directors  and  supervisors. 

Arranging  for  proper  dancing  places  for 
young  people,  and  for  their  management 
and  chaperonage. 

4.  Miscellaneous  projects. 

Planning  and  carrying  out  Family 
Night  or  American  Education  Week 
activities  to  acquaint  citizens  with  the  work 
of  the  school. 

Creating  beauty  in  the  community  by 
tree  planting,  care  of  public  garden  spaces; 
securing  the  removal  of  objectionable  bill- 
boards, tumble-down  shacks,  or  fences. 

Arranging  community  celebrations  of 
Hallowe'en  and  the  Fourth  of  July  to  pre- 
vent vandalism  and  accidents. 

Helping  with  Community  Chest  drives 
and  similar  civic  campaigns. 

Investigating  and  securing  the  perma- 
nent marking  of  places  of  historic  interest 
in  the  community .^^ 

Rendering  service  to  national  defense. — As 
soon  as  city  and  county  defense  councils  are 
established,  school  staffs  should  make  con- 
tact with  members  to  discover  what  services 
will  be  requested  of  high-school  students. 
Possible  ways  in  which  students  may  help 
are  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet, 
but  each  locality  will  have  its  own  plans 
with  reference  to  public  utilities,  public 
safety,  conservation,  first  aid  and  nursing 
care,  and  maintenance  of  civilian  iriorale. 
The  eagerness  of  high-school  students  to 
participate  constitutes  a  reservoir  of  energy 
which  can  find  useful  direction  in  many 
communitv  services. 


'*  For  descriptions  of  various  community  projects  cirricd  out  by 
young  people  .ind  comniunily  services  rendered,  jcc  re.Tdinp  refer- 
ences .i  (p.  26,1.128),  7.  11.  22  (b)  (p.  126184).  For  further 
BUKKestions,  see  reading  references  2,  9,  14,  19. 
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Reading  References 


Books  of  General  Interest  in  Further- 
ing Democracy 

1.  Bernays,    Edward    L.     Speak    up    for 

democracy;    \\'hat  you  can  do.     New 
York,  Viking  Press,  1940.     127  p. 

Discusses  the  charges  against  democracy  and 
presents  refutations.  Suggests  meetings,  use  of 
press,  motion  pictures  in  spreading  truth  of 
democracy.  Emphasizes  democracy's  need  of 
youth. 

2.  Cook,    Lloyd    A.     Community    back- 

grounds of  education.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,  1938.     397  p. 

Considers  education  as  a  socially  constructive 
force  in  communit)'  life.  Suggests  projects  for 
study  by  the  school. 

3.  Educational     Policies     Commission. 

Learning  the  ways  of  democracy;  a 
case  book  in  civic  education.  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  St.  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
1940.     486  p. 

Compiles  from  direct  observation  evidence  of 
democratic  practices  in  secondary  schools. 
Identifies  12  hallmarks  of  democratic  education 
which  are  helpful  criteria  bj'  which  a  secondary 
school  can  judge  its  own  effectiveness  in  ad- 
vancing the  democratic  way  of  life. 

4.  Griffin,  Alan  F.     Freedom,  American 

style.  New  York,  Henry  Holt,  1940. 
184  p. 

Presents  for  older  high-school  students  mate- 
rial to  clarify  thinking  and  feeling,  and  to 
stimulate  appropriate  action. 

5.  Hays,  Arthur  G.     Democracy  works. 

New  '\"ork.  Random  House,  1939. 
334  p. 

Discusses  in  popular  style  life  in  our  democ- 
racy—  government,  science  and  invention,  em- 
ployment, wages  and  hours,  rise  of  labor, 
government  income  and  expenses,  and  other 
topics  of  vital  importance. 

6.  Kalp,  Earl  S.  and  Morgan,  Robert 

M.  Democrac\-  and  its  competitors. 
Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1940. 
96  p. 


Compares  democracy  with  the  dictatorships 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  in  education, 
religion,  press,  radio,  business,  agriculture, 
labor.     Contains  pictures  and  charts. 

7.  Lindley,    Betty    and   Ernest    K.     A 

new  deal  for  youth;  the  story  of  the 
NYA.  New  York,  Viking  Press, 
1938.    315  p. 

Presents  helpful  material  for  those  concerned 
with  the  guidance  of  young  people.  Chapter 
headings  read  as  follows:  Out  of  School  and 
Out  of  Work,  Spare  Time  Put  to  Use,  Cooper- 
ating for  an  Education,  Finding  the  First  Job, 
These  Are  Their  Stories. 

8.  Reid,  Ira  DeA.     In  minor  key;  Negro 

youth  in  story  and  fact.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  American  Council  on 
Education,  1940.     134  p. 

Reports  conditions  among  Negro  youth. 
Contains  chapters  captioned  No  Place  Like 
Home,  Literacy  and  Learning,  Living  Off  the 
Soil,  Racial  Competition  for  Jobs,  Negro  Pro- 
fessionals, and  others.  Each  chapter  begins 
with  descriptive  material  (the  story)  and  ends 
with  numbered  itemized  facts.  Was  prepared 
for  the  American  Youth  Council. 

9.  Tead,    Ordway.     New    adventures    in 

democracy.  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill,  1939'.     229  p. 

Gives  practical  suggestions  for  making 
democracy  work.  Education,  public  service, 
and  industry  are  fields  for  its  application. 

10.  Tracy,  N.  E.     Our  country,  our  people, 

and  theirs.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1938.     120  p. 

Contains  information  concerning  living 
conditions  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy  for 
comparison  with  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  Arranged  for  use  in  high-school 
classes. 

11.  Hanna,   Paul   R.,   and  others.     Youth 

serves  the  community.  New  York, 
Appleton-Century,  1936.     303  p. 

Reports  case  studies  of  young  peoples'  ac- 
tivities useful  in  community  service.  Projects 
are  grouped  under  such   headings  as:  Safety, 
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health,  educational  and  industrial  improve- 
ments, social  work,  education,  and  community 
beantification. 

Pamphlets  Helpful  to  Understanding 
Democracy 

12.  Briggs,  Thomas  H.     The  ramparts  we 

defend.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1940.     9  p. 

This  article,  reprinted  from  School  and 
Society,  Sept.  7,  1940,  analyzes  Germany's 
success  in  securing  popular  devotion  to  the 
National  Socialist  regime,  and  suggests  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  do  in 
creating  enthusiasm  for  democracy. 

13.  Connecticut  League  of  Women  Vot- 

ers. Freedom  or  Fascism.  New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1940. 
54  p. 

This  pamphlet,  prepared  for  busy  people, 
contrasts  life  in  our  country  with  actual  con- 
ditions iif  Germany.  It  discusses  fascist  ideas 
of  government,  the  home,  the  position  of 
woman,  education,  and  armament.  Each  chap- 
ter is  followed  by  questions  for  discussion. 

14.  Chambers,    M.    M.     The    community 

and  its  young  people.  Washington, 
D.  C,  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, 1940.     36  p. 

Constructive  suggestions  are  ofTered  for  local 
action  on  youth  problems. 

15.  CusHMAN,    R.    E.        Safeguarding   our 

civil  liberties.  Public  Affairs  Pamph- 
let No.  43.  Boston,  Silver  Burdett, 
1940.     31  p. 

The  Federal  Bill  of  Rights,  the  dangers  to 
civil  liberty  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  safe- 
guards of  our  liberties  arc  discussed  in  I  his 
pamphlet.  Reading  list  and  list  of  films  are 
included. 

16.  Educational     Policies     Commission. 

National  Education  Association 
OF  THE  United  States,  and  the 
American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  scries  of  pamphlets  containing  teaching 
materials  on  the  defense  of  democracy  titled 
as  follows: 


(a)  Our  Democracy. 

(b)  How  May  We  Defend  Democracy.' 

(c)  Suggestions    for    Teaching    American 

History  in  the  Present  Emergency. 

(d)  The   School:  An  Arsenal   for  Democ- 

racy. 

(e)  How  You  Can  Strengthen  Democracy. 

(f)  Current  Documents  on  Democracy. 

17.  Hutchison,  David  and  Hill,  Robert 

T.  American  rights.  American  View- 
point Series  No.  4,  1941.  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Fort  Orange  Press,  84  p. 

Fundamental,  civil,  political,  and  legal  rights 
are  reviewed  with  a  discussion  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizens  in  relation  to  these  rights. 
"The  Bill  of  Rights  in  a  Typical  State  Con- 
stitution," p.  47-8.',  refer  to  New  York  State. 

18.  Kelley,  Earl  C.     Student  cooperation; 

a  report  of  student  government  in 
high  schools.  National  Self-Govern- 
ment  Committee.  80  Broadway,  New 
York,  1940.     20  p. 

This  report  presents  data  gathered  from 
high  schools  concerning  "(1)  the  reason  for 
schools  operating  systems  of  student  coopera- 
tion; and  (2)  what  they  do  about  it."  The 
section  "How  to  Improve"  offers  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  making  student  governments  more 
effective. 

19.  Myer,    Walter   E.   and  Coss,    Cl.\y. 

Making  democracy  work;  how  youth 
can  do  it.  Washington,  D.  C,  Civic 
Education  Service,  1939.     86  p. 

Activities  are  suggested  for  clubs  and  classes. 

Publications  of   School    Systems  and 
School  Associations  "* 

20.  Los  Ancjeles   City  School  District. 

Teaching  the  ways  of  democracy. 
Bulletin  92,  1941.     49  p. 

Contains  many  suggestions  for  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Concrete  e.xpcri- 
enees  are  presented  under  the  title  "What 
Some  Secondary  Schools  Are  Doing."  Assem- 
bly programs,  radio  scripts,  and  suggestions 
for  school  displays  are  included. 


'^  The  public.-niunfi  of  school  systems  listed  in  these  leading 
references,  witli  the  exception  of  Nos.  22  ;uul  2'*.  .ire  ;iv.iil.Tble  (or 
loan  through  the  information  Kxchanpe  on  Kvhication  ami  National 
Defense,  U.  S.  Ofiicc  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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21.  Los  Angeles  County.     Office  of  the 

County  Superintendent  OF  Schools, 
Division  of  Secondary  Education. 
Appreciating  democracy.  1940.  43  p. 
mimeo. 

Offers  a  complete  unit  of  work  with  suggested 
problems  and  activities.  Advised  for  4  weeks' 
study  in  social  studies  classes  of  junior  and 
senior  high  schools. 

22.  National  Association  of  Secondary 

School  Principals. 

(a)  Brogue,  Ellen  B.  and  Jacob- 

son,  Paul  B.  Student  coun- 
cil handbook.     1940.     175  p. 

Reports  a  study  of  361  student 
councils.  Chapters  are  included  on 
purposes  of  pupil  participation  in 
school  control,  organization  of  stu- 
dent councils,  meetings,  faculty 
supervision,  problems,  and  finances. 
First-hand  descriptions  are  presented 
of  projects  successfully  carried  out  by 
student  councils. 

(b)  Hess,  Walter  E.  and  Elicker, 

Paul  E.  (ed.).  Promising 
practices  in  secondary  educa- 
tion.    1940.     226  p. 

Describes  actual  experiences  in 
secondary  schools  with  reference  to 
guidance,  the  curriculum,  citizenship 
achievements  (pp.  126-161),  activity 
programs  (pp.  162-184),  education 
and  national  defense,  and  other 
school  practices. 

23.  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment. Our  heritage  of  freedom. 
Albany,  New  York,  1940.    82  p. 

Traces  the  historical  growth  of  American 
democracy.  Contains  study  guide  with  refer- 
ences and  related  activities;  also  suggestions 
for  pageants  and  celebrations.  Was  prepared 
for  the  observance  of  Bill  of  Rights  Week  in 
New  York  State  schools. 

|24.  North  Carolina  State  Department 
I  of  Education.    Teaching  democracy 

in  the  North  Carolina  public  schools. 

Publication   229.      Raleigh,    N.    C, 

1941.     56  p. 

Contains  programs  and  materials  for  grades 
8  through  12  as  well  as  for  elementary  schools. 


Discusses  activities  productive  of  democratic 
traits  and  ways  of  developing  democratic 
techniques  with  reference  to  overcoming  preju- 
dices, dealing  with  controversial  issues,  develop- 
ing leadership,  and  participating  in  cooperative 
enterprises. 

25.  Providence,    R.    I.,    Department   of 

Public  Schools.  Educating  for  de- 
mocracy; the  American  way.  1940. 
4  p.    mimeo. 

Presents  in  detail  a  sample  unit  arranged  for 
tenth-grade  English  classes.  The  unit  includes 
objectives,  suggested  activities,  materials,  and 
community  resources. 

26.  Rochester  Public  Schools,  Roches- 

ter, N.  Y.  Ring,  freedom,  ring!  A 
dramatic  and  musical  crescendo.  1941. 

This  pageant  presents  "a  dramatic  picturiza- 
tion  of  our  Nation's  hard  won  freedoms  which 
we  treasure  more  carefully  with  each  succeeding 
generation."  In  addition  to  the  early  struggles 
in  the  history  of  freedom,  the  efforts  to  achieve 
the  civil-service  principle,  child  welfare,  pure- 
food  laws,  woman  suffrage,  the  rights  of  labor, 
and  others  are  presented.  The  printed  program 
of  episodes  is  available  upon  request  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

27.  Shorewood  High  School,  Shorewood, 

Wis.  Sharing  our  efforts  to  educate 
for  democracy.    1941.    80  p.    mimeo. 

Considers  that  secondary  schools  are  par- 
ticularly challenged  by  the  problem  of  educating 
for  democracy.  The  school  and  every  one  of  its 
departments  present  in  itemized  outline  what 
each  can  do  to  contribute  to  the  practice  and 
understanding  of  democracy. 

28.  South  Carolina  Education  Associa- 

tion. National  Defense  Edition, 
South  Carolina  Education,  February 
1941. 

Discusses  (p.  85-89)  the  place  of  education 
in  the  defense  program.  Contains  itemized 
general  suggestions  for  all  teachers  and  specific 
suggestions  related  to  the  various  school  de- 
partments. 

29.  Teachers    College,    Columbia   Uni- 

versity. Democracy  and  education 
in  the  current  crisis.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  525  \\'.  120th  St.,  New 
York  City,  1940.     13  p. 
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Discusses  the  dangers  to  democracy  in  the 
world  situation  and  the  assets  of  our  country 
resulting  from  our  experience  of  freedom. 
Analyzes  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  pre- 
sents a  "Creed  of  Democracy"  as  a  working 
basis  for  today.  (Posters  presenting  the  creed, 
also  available.) 

30.  Toledo     Public     Schools,    Toledo, 

Ohio.  Plan  of  procedure  for  empha- 
sizing the  values  of  democracy  through 
education.     1941.     41  p.     mimeo. 

Considers    three    basic    democratic    values: 

(1)  Regard   for   the   worth   of   the   individual; 

(2)  preservation  of  reciprocal  individual  and 
group  responsibility  for  promoting  common 
concerns;  (3)  free  use  of  intelligence.  In  rela- 
tion to  each  value,  a  detailed  analysis  of  feelings 
and  of  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  is  presented 
in  one  column  paralled  by  a  column  of  oppor- 
tunities and  experiences. 

31.  WoosTER     High     School,     Wooster, 

Ohio.  America  and  defense  (unit  II 
of  current  problems,  a  course  for 
seniors).     1940.     24  p.     mimeo. 

Includes  a  study  of  what  our  defense  requires, 
what  America  is  committed  to  defend,  inventory 
of  American  armament,  totalitarian  threats  to 
democracy,  cost  of  adequate  defense,  and  latent 
strength  of  the  United  States.  The  course  is 
developed  in  a  series  of  questions  from  which 
conclusions  are  to  be  drawn.  Topics  for  dis- 
cussion are  also  indicated. 

Articles  on  Youth  Organizations 

32.  Turner,  R.  A.     4-H  clubs  forge  ahead; 

a  report  of  national  4-H  club  work, 
1938.     United  States  Extension  Cir- 


cular 330.  14  p.  (United  States 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.) 

See    also    articles    in    the    Extension    Serviee 
Review. 

33.  Ross,  W.  A.     Thirteenth  National  Con- 

vention, Future  Farmers  of  America. 
School  life,  26:  155-156,  February 
1941. 

34.  United   States  Junior   Chamber  of 

Commerce.  A  manual  for  estab- 
lishing a  local  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce.    6  p.     mimeo. 

35.  Cessna,  Ralph  W.     "Ginger  from  the 

Juniors."  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. June  2,  1937. 

The  article  presents  a  history  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  its  organization  and  its 
aims. 

Sources  of  Information  on  the  Display 
of  the  American  Flag 

36.  Johnson.  \\'illis  Fletcher.     The  Na- 

tional flag;  a  history.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1935.     115  p. 

37.  Moss,  J.^MES  A.     The  flag  of  the  United 

States;  Its  history  and  symbolism. 
Washington,  D.  C,  United  States 
Flag  Association,  1941.     40  p. 

38.  United    States    Recruiting    Office. 

Your  flag. 

This  is  a  printed  code  obtained  by  request 
from  any  recruiting  office. 

Ser  also  the  "Boy  Scout  Haiuibook." 
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Education  and  National  Defense 
SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country's  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  How 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  SCHOOL  LIFE,  official  journal  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEAP.S 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EQUAL- 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR- WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIV:;  •  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPERTHAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE-WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THiS  GROUND -THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERETO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN-THATTHIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  ANEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH   FROM  THE  EARTH- 
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A  METHODOLOGY  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

The  aim  of  true  democracy  is  to  secure  the  acti\-e  participation  of  every 
indi\-idual  up  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  all  his  social, 
vocational,  and  political  affairs.   .   .  . 

While  democracy  really  involves  a  philosophy  of  life  and  an  attitude 
toward  people,  it  requires  also  a  technique.  The  difficulty  in  securing 
democracy  has  been  that  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  defending  it  as 
a  philosophy  than  to  de\-eloping  the  methodology  by  which  it  could  be 
made  to  function  in  life.  If  all  are  to  participate  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  in  the  groups  of  which  the\-  are  a  part,  they  must  learn  how  to 
participate.   .   .  . 

— Harrison  Sackett  Elliott.  Tin-  Process  of  Group  Thinking. 

iV     1^     ^     1^     ^ 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  DEMOCRAT 

I  am  convinced  that  the  crucial  period  in  the  education  of  a  democrat 
is  adolescence.  This  is  the  time  when,  in  our  society,  youth  achieves 
independence  of  parents,  guardians,  and  other  protectors  and  goes  forth 
in  the  world  as  a  man  in  his  own  right.  'I'he  critical  period  is  that  during 
which  youth  learns  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  learns  his  own  strength 
and  weakness. 

— Mark  May  in  The  Educational  Record.  J iily  I<>4IJ. 


FOREWORD 

AMERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  threats  against  her  way 
of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful,  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education 
they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and 
skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  \\ay  of  life  which  make  for  national 
strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools,  from  kindergarten  to  uni- 
versity, can  make  to  national  defense  at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of 
special  thought  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  others  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  the  Nation's  great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that 
the  schools  must  become  increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth 
and  adults  facing  i  war-torn  world.     But  how.' 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and 
to  define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but 
not  precipitate  action. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  present  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled 
"Education  and  National  Defense."  In  this  number  of  the  series  an  attempt 
is  made  to  canvass  realistically  the  problem  of  how  the  youth  in  our  colleges 
may  be  helped  to  master  the  ways  of  democracy.  The  basic  assumption  is 
made  in  this  presentation  that  programs  of  education  in  our  colleges  must 
more  specifically  undertake  to  promote  democratic  living  and  that  this  can 
best  be  accomplished  through  the  provision  of  more  abundant  opportunities 
for  practice  in  the  democratic  process.  The  possibilities  for  the  wider  develop- 
ment of  such  programs  are  presented  through  descriptions  of  emerging  con- 
cepts and  practices  as  more  and  more  colleges  experiment  with  them.  These 
possibilities  are  described  and  discussed  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  sug- 
gestive and  helpful  to  college  administrators,  teachers,  and  student  leaders 
as  they  face  the  day-to-day  problems  of  working  and  living  together  to  achieve 

their  community  of  purposes. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 

L  .  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


The  Challenge 


Democracy  is  a  vast  and  complex  cultural  achievement  in  the  sphere  of  human  relations  and  social  values, 
jke  all  of  men's  finest  achie\"ements,  it  is  extremely  delicate  and  fragile,  difficult  to  maintain  at  the  highest  level 
if  excellence  and  easy  to  let  follow  a  course  of  gradual  degradation.  Democracy  exists  only  in  the  patterns  of 
lehaviour,  feeling,  and  thought  of  a  people.  Let  these  patterns  be  destroyed'  and  democracy  itself  is  destroyed, 
ind  they  will  be  destroyed  if  they  are  not  acquired  anew  by  each  generation,  acquired  by  the  complicated  process 
f  teaching  and  learning.  Much  attention  is  devoted  in  the  schools  to  insure  the  mastery  by  the  young  of  reading, 
/riting,  and  arithmetic,  of  technical  skills  and  processes,  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  is  all  very  good  and  neces- 
ary.  But  the  mastery  of  the  ways  of  democracy  is  a  far  more  difiicult  task  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  certainly 
uite  as  important  for  free  men  (9).' 


IrjECENTLY  it    was    the  privilege  of  the 
IV  writer  to  sit  in  on  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
nunity  Council  at  Antioch  College.     It  was  a 
hrilling  and   instructive  experience.     There 
,ere  present  seven  students  and  two  faculty 
lembers,  all  members  of  the   Council,  duly 
ected  on  a  proportional-representation  count 
f  the  ballots  cast  by  the  citizens  of  the  campus 
animunity.    The  business  before  the  meet- 
ig  was  a  canvass  and  discussion  of  the  quali- 
cations  of  candidates  for  appointment   to 
le  position  of  community  manager  to  serve 
;  the  executive  officer  of  the  council  and 
Manager  of  community  affairs  for  the  ensu- 
|ig  year.    The  retiring  community  manager 
as  also  present.     It  had  been  pointed  out 
lat   the   Antioch    community   government 
not  a  figurehead,  a   minor  student  com- 
ittee  concerned   with  the  trivia  of  extra- 
ass  activity  problems  and  differences,  but 
lat  it  is  the  central  and  integrating  force 
the  community;  that  it  has  a  big  job  to 
D  and  does  it. 

Everything  that  happened  at  this  meeting, 
id  at  subsequent  meetings  attended,  sup- 
Drted  this  claim.  On  a  blackboard  were 
le  names  of  ten  students,  survivors  from 
evious  discussions  of  a  longer  list.  Each 
ime  was  discussed  carefully,  sympatheti- 
lly,  and  with  penetration  and  objectivity, 
acuity  opinion  and  student  opinion  were 
ely    expressed,     exchanged,     questioned, 


The  numbers  in  parentheses  throughout  the  pamphlet  corre- 
nd  to  the  numbers  of  the  references  for  reading  given  on  p.  29- 
as  and  suggestions  are  developed  in  greater  detail  in  these 
Jrences. 


examined,  and  evaluated  with  candor  and 
good  nature  possible  only  in  a  relationship 
characterized  by  mutual  appreciation  and 
respect.  Successive  informal  ballots  gradu- 
ally reduced  the  list  until  two  names  re- 
mained. Adjournment  followed  for  a  final 
decision  a  few  days  later.  Open-minded, 
each  member  left  with  questions  to  be  re- 
solved, inquiries  to  make,  with  one  major 
purpose  dominant — to  contribute  to  a  choice 
that  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
community.  Through  this  group  and  this 
process  the  job  was  realistically  seeking 
the  man. 

Antioch,  however,  is  not  alone  in  its 
efforts  to  provide  vital  experiences  in  the 
ways  of  democracy.  Every  day  brings  a 
strengthening  of  the  conviction  throughout 
the  nation  that  if  democracy  is  to  prevail 
over  totalitarianism  it  must  somehow  devise 
and  put  into  operation  a  program  of  educa- 
tion as  effective  for  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  democratic  ideals  as  totali- 
tarianism has  been  effective  in  the  advance- 
ment of  totalitarian  aims.  To  be  effective 
that  program  of  education  must  promote 
democratic  living.  It  must  provide  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  practice  in  the  demo- 
cratic process.  It  must  be  consistent  with 
the  democratic  idea  in  spirit  and  procedure 
in  administration,  content,  and  method. 
American  education  must  somehow,  once 
and  for  all,  free  itself  from  any  possible 
stigma  of  authoritarianism  in  philosophy, 
organization,  and  program. 
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At  no  level  is  this  challenge  greater  than 
at  the  college  level.  More  and  more  the  youth 
of  America  go  to  college.  More  and  more 
these  young  people  represent  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  22.  This  popularization  of 
collegiate  education  is  changing  in  fundamen- 
tal ways  the  meaning  and  the  purposes  of 
college  attendance.  Theimpactof  warand  its 
threat  to  American  institutions  has  acceler- 
ated that  change  by  making  new  demands 
upon  youth.  Now  the  security  of  the 
Nation  demands  that  its  youth  shall  be 
ready  and  able  to  bear  their  full  and,  as 
always,  their  large  share  in  service  and 
sacrifice.  To  the  American  college,  then, 
we  must  look,  as  never  before,  for  vital 
opportunities  for  youth  to  prepare  them- 
selves not  in  skills  and  knowledge  alone, 
but  in  those  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  physi- 
cal adjustments  upon  which  faith,  loyalty, 
the  will  and  the  zeal  for  service  and  for 
sacrifice  must  inevitably  rest. 

The  American  people  have  faith  in  educa- 
tion. That  faith  is  the  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  The  phenomenal  growth 
of  college  enrollments  and  the  increasingly 
representative  character  of  these  enrollments 
are  reflections  of  that  faith.  By  the  pres- 
sure of  events,  that  faith  is  more  and  more 
being  centered  in   the   promise  of  the   col- 


lege in  service  to  individuals  and,  through 
them,  the  strengthening  and  defense  of  our 
democratic  society.  The  American  people 
are  saying  in  effect  to  their  colleges  that 
they  must  keep  the  faith;  that  somehow 
the)'  must  vigorously  and  effectively  see  tc 
it  that  the  college  shall  become  in  fact,  "a' 
significant  agency  in  the  present  for  the 
promotion  of  democratic  living"  (7)  in  the 
college  and  in  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part 
It  is  to  this  specific  function  of  the  college 
that  attention  is  directed  in  these  pages 
Let  it  be  understood  finally  that  this  if 
something  more  than  a  challenge  of  the 
moment,  born  of  war  or  the  threat  of  war' 
We  are  equally  concerned  here  with  long' 
term  objectives.  The  policies  and  practice; 
which  will  be  suggested  are  not  merely  foi 
the  duration  of  a  period  of  national  defense 
activity,  although  present  world  condition: 
do  serve  to  emphasize  the  fundamenta 
soundness  of  the  objectives  sought  and  tc 
argue  for  greater  haste  in  achieving  them. 
The  impact  of  war  is  forcing  us  to  face 
facts  more  realistically  and  to  question  more 
vigorously  than  ever  before  the  validit) 
of  our  curricular,  organizational,  and  ad 
ministrative  theories  and  practices.  Implici 
in  these  proposals  are  fundamental  change 
in  the  content,  organization,  and  adminis 
tration  of  collegiate  education. 
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The  Task 
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N  February  1941,  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator Paul  V.  McNutt  said  to  500 
representatives  of  defense  committees  of 
colleges  and  universities  that  our  task  today 
is  to  face  issues  and  to  achieve  an  efFecti\-e 
mastery  of  method  (IS).  It  is  in  this  effec- 
Itive  mastery  of  method  for  performing  the 
|task  that  really  difficult  problems  arise.  The 
iteal  task  invoh'ed  is  to  devise  and  apply 
[ways  and  means  for  providing  vital  experi- 
ences in  democratic  participations  for  the 
young  people  in  our  colleges  and  for  men  and 
■ivomen  everywhere,  whenever  and  wherever 
jthe  college  may  touch  their  lives. 
\  The  problems  of  how  to  do  things  to 
^people  and  for  people,  and,  most  difficult  of 
all,  with  people  are  involved  in  all  educa- 
ponal  proposals.  Education  generally  has 
Itnastered  most  effectively  the  techniques  of 
doing  things  to  people  and  for  people.  As  a 
natter  of  fact  the  common  social  experience 
pf  the  great  mass  of  people  in  school  and  out 
\A  school  is  somewhat  characterized  by  ex- 
periences in  which  things  are  done  to  them 
\)T  for  them.  Opportunities  for  vital  dem-  gl 
ocratic  participation  are  too  few  in  our 
iiiodern  American  society.  Our  society  has 
become  considerably  an  organizational  maze 
ivith— 

I  ...  little  opportunity  for  the  common  man  to 

[  participate  except  through  the  delegation  of  au- 

j  thority.     All  decisions,  practically,  are  arrived  at 

[  by  committees,  proxies,  experts,  or  capable  execu- 

I  tives.     Training  and  experience  in  social  processes 
are  more  essential  to  social  participation  than  ever 

.  before.  .  .  .    The  average  man  is  bewildered  b;-  the 

I  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  that  beset 

1  him,  and  he  feels  increasingly  helpless  to  do  any- 

!  thing  about  them.    He  must  rely  on  the  promised 

j  benevolence    of    political,    industrial,    and    other 

1  leaders.     When  the  strains  become  too  great,  de- 

I  mocracy  appears  not  to  work  because  we  have  not 

I  learned  to  master  and  to  use  democratic  forces  for 

,  the  control  of  those  matters  that  are  important  to 

',  us.  (19). 

True    as    this    is    in    adult    societ\'.    it    is 


doubly  true  generally  in  that  society  we  call 
the  college.  In  the  minds  of  many  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  education  is  still 
something  that  you  do  to  people,  to  train 
their  minds,  to  instill  knowledges,  to  train 
them  in  skills.  Participations  are  still 
pretty  much  directed,  required,  and  blue- 
printed. Disciplines  are  imposed  from  with- 
out and  from  above.  Regardless  of  catalog 
statements  which  stress  many  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  social  sensitivity 
and  competence  (13),  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  still  on  many  campuses  students 
soon  discover  that  they  are  among  the  for- 
gotten men,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  with 
requirements,  assignments,  restrictions,  and 
prohibitions;  unknown  to  most  of  their 
instructors  as  persons,  with  few  responsi- 
bilities except  in  relation  to  assigned  tasks 
or  in  a  few  extra-curricular  areas.  They 
quickly  learn  that  frequently  the  good 
student  is  he  who  conforms  most  read- 
ily, who  least  disturbs  the  placidit\-  of  in- 
structors   and     administrators,     who     most 

ibh'  rehashes  the  language  of  text  and 
lecture. 

Little  wonder  then  that  students  here  and 
there  rebel,  flirt  with  alien  philosophies,  up- 
set beautifully  planned  routines,  raise  em- 
barrassing questions  and  issues  in  relation 
to  the  compulsions  placed  upon  youth  in 
the  service  of  God  and  country.  More 
wonder  perhaps  that  they  conform  in  such 
large  numbers,  that  they  manifest  some 
interest  in  and  concern  for  the  major  social 
and  economic  problems  about  them;  and 
that  they  do  respond  to  the  call  of  service  in 
excellent  spirit. 

\^  e  can  well  agree  with  .Administrator 
McNutt  when  he  says,  "this  is  not  a  time  for 
appreciation  ...  It  is  a  time  for  partici- 
pation .  .  .  Democracy  is  something  that 
has  to  be  worked  at  365  days  a  year"  (IS). 

All  of  this  sets  up  for  the  college  a  difficult 
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twofold  task.  First  there  must  be  provided 
an  environment  of  interest,  stimulation,  and 
activity  that  will  challenge  and  facilitate 
real  thinking  by  students  about  the  meaning 
of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Secondly, 
that  environment  must  provide  under  leader- 
ship the  kinds  of  e.\periences  which  will  lead 
all  students,  not  only  to  want  to  be  con- 
sulted about  matters  of  importance  to  them, 
but  also  to  want  to  contribute  througii  co- 
operativ^e  activity  to  the  development  and 
control  of  the  society  of  which  they  are 
members;  and  which  will  lead  them  to  grow 


in  understanding  of,  and  skill  in,  democratic 
participation. 

This  is  not  to  overlook  the  importance  of 
the  individual  as  a  person.  .'\  well-balancedi 
personality  is  essential  to  good  citizenship.; 
The  college  must  therefore  develop  a  pro-, 
gram  of  such  breadth  as  will  enable  it  to 
achieve  maximal  guidance  of  individual, 
growth  for  students  while  at  the  same  time  it 
contributes  to  social  security  and  progress 
through  provisions  for  rich,  varied,  and 
significant  e.xperiences  in  democratic  per- 
sonal and  social  living.  ! 


"Tooling  Up"  for  the  Task 


THE  first  problem  that  presents  itself  in 
relation  to  the  task  imposed  is  one  of 
preparation.     Before  industry  could  get  into 
high   gear  in   the   mass   production   of  war 
materials  it  had  to  "tool"  itself  for  the  job. 
'  We   may  well  ask  ourselves:   How   well    is 
j  higher  education  "tooled"  for  its  task? 

Achieving  Individual 
Competence 

I      In  this  "tooling  up"  process  in  its  broadest 

!  sense   as   it    relates    to   education,    a    major 

I  problem  lies  in  the  area  of  achieving  greater 

individual   professional  competence  on  the 

part  of  administrators  and  teachers  for  the 

I  task   imposed    (14).     The    most    promising 

;  first  step  in  this  "tooling  up"  process  would 

be  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  quality 

of  teaching  and  administration.     Surely  our 

concern  about  threats  to  democracy  should 

provide  adequate  stimulus  for  all  to  examine 

!  and    re-evaluate    their    own    personal    and 

I  professional   equipment   in   relation   to   this 

task. 

I  As  one  approach  to  the  problem  of  pre- 
Iparation  for  the  task  as  individual  teachers 
land  administrators,  the  following  suggestion 
lis  offered: 

That  each  person  should  undertake  to 
jmake  a  forthright  analysis  of  his  personal 
'equipment  in  terms  of  knowledge,  philoso- 
|phy,  convictions,  and  mastery  of  essential 
'technique.  Among  the  many  questions  we 
might  well  ask  ourselves  are  the  following: 

Have  I  thought  through  the  nature 
of  our  national  problem  in  the  light  of 
the  series  of  events  that  have  brought 
most  of  Europe  and  much  of  Asia  under 
the  domination  of  ruthless,  military 
dictatorships  f 

Have  I  framed  any  conclusions, 
clearly  and  with  precision,  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  present  situation 
as  it  affects  America   and   the   role  of 


education  in  the  college  in  meeting  our 
national  problems.? 

Have  I  adopted  a  set  of  convictions 
concerning  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
democracy  which  I  would  be  prepared 
to  defend  and  against  which  I  would 
measure  every  decision  to  act  'i 

Have  I  carefully  and  objectively 
analyzed  the  functions  of  teaching  in  a 
democracy? 

Have  I  given  specific  thought  to  the 
contributions  that  can  be  made  through 
the  field  of  my  special  interest  and  com- 
petence to  students  in  their  efforts  to 
adjust  themselves  intellectually  and 
emotionally  to  the  problems  that  press 
upon  them? 

.\m  I  ready  to  face  the  facts  concern- 
ing my  own  personal  strengths  and 
limitations  as  I  work  with  other  staff 
members  and  with  students  coopera- 
tively for  common  ends? 

Am  I  ready  and  willing  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  overcome  my  weak- 
nesses and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  my 
activities  in  those  areas  where  my 
greatest  strength  and  competence  seem 
to  lie? 

Reshaping  Institu- 
tional Practice 

In  this  "tooling  up"  process  something  is 
needed  beyond  individual  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  individual  teaching  or  admin- 
istrative competence.  Just  as  a  mechanical 
tool  needs  to  be  shaped  to  perform  its  spe- 
cific task,  so  institutional  practice  needs  shap- 
ing and  strengthening  in  relation  to  purposes. 
This  process  is  essentially  cooperative  in 
nature.  It  involves  among  other  things 
the  study  and  evaluation  of  curricular  plans 
and  practices.  The  Committee  on  Cooper- 
ative Study  in  General  Education  has 
alread)'    demonstrated    some    of    the    possi- 


bilities  of  institutional  and  interinstitu- 
tional  study.  Tolley  reports  the  significant 
conclusion  that  in  this  process  ''college 
teachers  can  be  made  over"  (24). 

Broadening  the  Base 

for  Educational  Planning 

Study  and  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
the  college  have  to  date  been  pretty  much 
confined  to  academic  halls  and  councils. 
They  cannot  continue  to  be  so  confined  with 
any  expectation  of  ultimate  practical  solu- 
tions. While  the  college  faculties  generally 
have  been  debating  or  defending  an  aca- 
demic status  quo,  the  actual  and  varied  needs 
of  youth  have  been  studied  and  identified 
by  an  impressive  list  of  national  organiza- 
tions, agencies,  and  commissions.  Several 
Federal  programs  have  been  established  to 
meet  these  youth  needs  at  the  less  privileged 
economic  levels.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  in  spite  of  these  efforts  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  youth  program  based  upon  these 
needs  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

In  this  connection  every  college  adminis- 
trator and  every  college  teacher  could  read 
with  profit  the  report  of  the  Evaluating 
Committee  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Coordination  in  Secondary  Education  (18). 
Surely  the  college  must  find  its  appropriate 
part  and  place  in  a  program  such  as  pre- 
sented by  this  committee,  a  program  "com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  youth."  The  number  and  variety 
of  groups,  agencies,  and  institutions  actively 
interested  in  and  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  education  pass  in  review 
through  the  pages  of  this  committee  report. 
At  some  point  many,  if  not  all,  of  these 
could  be  brought  into  the  orbit  of  partici- 
pation and  cooperation  with  the  colleges. 
Somehow  cooperation  in  study,  discussion, 
and  advice  with  respect  to  policy  and  edu- 
cational acti\ity  should  be  planned  and 
carried  forward  which  will  provide  for 
effective  participation  by  administrators, 
faculty  members,  students,  alumni,  profes- 


sional leaders  in  public  and  private  educa- 
tion, and  representative  lay  leaders  in  busi- 
ness, labor,  social,  and  welfare  services. 
The  goal  to  be  sought  through  such  coopera- 
tive activity  is  an  essential  unity  and  clarity 
of  purpose  within  each  institution  shared  in 
and  supported  by  all  concerned  within  and 
without  its  walls. 

No  blueprint  or  precise  pattern  of  organi- 
zation for  these  activities  can  or  should  be 
offered.  The  problem  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proached creatively  in  terms  of  the  possibili- 
ties inherent  in,  and  peculiar  to,  each  in- 
stitutional situation.  That  the  base  for 
educational  planning  can  be  broadened  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  in  various  educa- 
tional fields.  In  the  field  of  teacher  educa- 
tion, for  example,  cooperative  activities  in- 
voh'ing  institutions  of  higher  education. 
State  departments  of  education,  and  citvi 
school  systems  have  been  successfully  de-i 
\eloped  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachei 
Education  Commission  of  the  Americai 
Council  on  Education  (6). 

Facing  Unsolved  Problems 

These    proposals    for    broadly    extendei' 
participation  in  educational  planning  at  th 
college   level    are   not    made   solely   for   th' 
purpose    of    more    fully    democratizing   th 
process,  desirable  and  necessary  as  that  ma 
be  in  relation  to  the  task  accepted.     The 
are  made  also  because  these  extended  stud 
activities  should  result  in  ultimate  practic. 
solutions  for  a  number  of  problems  \\\m 
are  now  challenging  college  leaders.     Sol 
tions  for  these  problems  must  be  found,  ai 
soon,  if  we  are  to  serve  youth's  needs  reali 
tically  and  to  help  youth  of  college  age  • 
relate    themselves    most    effectively    to   tV 
demands    imposed    in    the    defense    of   C 
democratic  society. 

Chief  among  these  arc  the  problems  ( 
what  extensions  and  adjustments  of  coUe: 
opportunities  are  necessary  as  college  er 
rollments  continue  to  grow  and  as  they  » 
creasingl)    represent   a  true  cross  section  f 
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American  youth.  What  shall  be  the  nature 
of  this  "coordinated  \outh  program"  yet  to 
be  achieved?  And  what  shall  be  the  role  of 
the  college  in  that  program?  These  are 
problems  which  college  leaders,  administra- 
tors, and  teachers  cannot  solve  alone.  They 
depend  for  their  solution  upon  the  fullest 
kind  of  active  participation  in  study  and 
planning  on  the  part  of  all  persons,  groups, 
and  agencies  concerned,  lay  and  professional, 
in  the  total  community  of  which  each  college 
is  a  part. 

Study — Experiment — Appraise 

Along  with  this  communit>-  t\pe  of  co- 
operative planning  there  should  be  carried 
on  much  more  intensive  institutional  study, 
experimentation,  and  evaluation  of  program 
and  practice.  Such  studies  as  those  made 
by  the  faculty  of  Muskingum  College  at  New 
Concord,  Ohio,  demonstrate  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  liberal  arts  college  can  be 
made  a  matter  of  careful  and  systematic 
study  by  facult>"  groups.  The  published 
volume  of  these  studies  (5)  describes  a  most 
promising  means  for  dealing  with  college 
problems  as  well  as  a  vital  method  for  pro- 
moting faculty  growth.  In  his  introduction 
to  this  volume,  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  then  of  Ohio 
State  University,  said,  "The  work  here  re- 
ported should  be  of  great  value  in  suggesting 
a  method  of  faculty  study  widely  applicable 
in  American  colleges."  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  more  recent  demonstra- 


tions under  way  through  the  Committee 
on  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Educa- 
tion (24). 

Summary 

To  sum  up  then,  assuming  that  we  accept 
the  challenge  and  the  task  imposed  of  mak- 
ing tlie  American  college  in  fact  a  "significant 
agent  in  the  present  for  the  promotion  of 
democratic  living,"  how  can  we  best  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  do  the  job? 

It  appears  that  we  must  deliberateh'  "tool 
up"  for  the  job  just  as  industry  has  done. 
We  must  move  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  the  task,  first  by  critically  examining  our 
own  individual  capacities  and  qualifications 
for  leadership  and  cooperative  activity  in 
democratic  administration  and  teaching. 
We  must  visualize  and  embrace  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  improving  these  ca- 
pacities and  qualifications.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  our  practices  and  procedures  in 
administration  and  instruction  are  "shaped" 
to  perform  the  new  task  at  hand.  We  must 
deliberately  undertake  to  broaden  the  base 
for  educational  study  and  planning,  engag- 
ing in  associations  and  activities  which  in- 
volve the  total  community  of  which  the 
college  is  a  part,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
carry  on  within  each  institution  studies, 
experiments,  and  evaluations  which  wilt 
engage  all  members  of  the  campus  commu- 
nity, faculty  and  students,  in  meaningful 
cooperation. 


Emerging  Concepts  and  Practices 


AS  colleges  address  themselves  to  the  task 
-^  ^  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  thus  far  dis- 
cussed, it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  they  will 
not  be  embarking  upon  wholly  uncharted 
seas.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  few  colleges 
in  America  have  not  at  some  point  and  in 
some  degree  developed  an  awareness  of  these 
changing  problems  and  implicit  challenges, 
and  made  some  effort  to  deal  with  them.  A 
considerable  and  expanding  body  of  experi- 
ence has  been  built  up  as  an  increasing 
number  of  colleges  have  undertaken  experi- 
ments in  democratizing  and  vitalizing  pro- 
grams and  practices  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Over  the  last  decade  a  number  of  new 
colleges  have  been  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  opportunities 
for  vital  experimentation. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  an  effort  is  made 
to  indicate  some  major  possibilities  for 
further  study  and  experimentation.  Some 
of  the  practices  referred  to  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  in  demon- 
strating their  practicability  in  the  situations 
where  they  have  been  developed.  These  are 
now  being  continuously  evaluated,  refined, 
and  improved  in  the  process.  Other  prac- 
tices are  still  frankly  experimental  but  seem 
to  hold  out  promise  of  ultimate  success. 
These  suggestions  in  the  form  of  emerging 
concepts  and  practices  are  addressed  to 
administrators,  teachers,  and  student  leaders 
who  are  willing  to  adopt  a  frankly  experi- 
mental attitude,  who  will  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  its  implicit  task,  and  who  conceive 
American  democracy,  not  as  a  goal  to  be 
achieved  in  our  time,  but  ratiier  as  a  road 
along  which  real  progress  can  be  made. 

The  Campus 
Community  Concept 

'I'he  first  concept  offered  is  basic  to  e\ery- 
thing  that  follows.     It  gives  promise  of  the 


ultimate  elimination  of  a  prevailing  dualism 
in  our  concept  of  the  nature  of  the  college 
program  and  the  relationships  between 
faculty  and  students.  In  this  dualism  the 
student  world  of  activity  is  conceived  as 
sharply  distinct  from  that  of  the  faculty  and 
the  administration.  These  sharp  distinc- 
tions are  further  drawn  between  three  types 
of  activity  to  which,  typically,  under- 
graduates devote  themselves:  The  academic, 
the  extra-curricular,  and  the  personal. 

It  is  this  dualism  ingrained  in  the  thinking 
of  all  concerned  that  stands  most  vigorously 
in  the  way  of  progress  along  the  democratic 
road.  College  administrators  and  teachers 
must  somehow  face  the  fact  that — 

.  .  .  Directive  control  is  not  a  right  divinely 
conferred.  .  .  .  Arbitrary  delimitation  of  stu- 
dent "rights",  faculty  "rights"  and  administrative 
"rights"  stem  from  authoritarian  concepts  and  have 
no  place  in  a  democratic  college  society.  The 
community  concept,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  discover 
judgment,  vision,  and  responsibility  wherever  they; 
may  be — in  faculty,  trustees,  student  body,  and 
public — and  to  use  them  to  the  utmost  for  its  full 
development.  It  is  the  business  of  the  college  toj 
appraise  all  these  elements,  to  endeavor  to  assign; 
to  each  the  influence  it  should  have  in  relation  to 
all  the  others.  .Administration  under  such  a 
concept  becomes  a  matter  of  educational  engi- 
neering (20). 

The  campus  communit\-  concept  involves 
for  all  concerned  a  recognition  and  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  life  on  the  campus  U 
whole  and  inter-related;  that  all  members  ol 
the  community  are  participants  in  a  com-' 
munity  of  learning  in  which  ever\'  relation- 
ship and  every  activity  is  significant  foi 
learning.  It  means  tiiat  liic  campus  com- 
munity is  conceived  as  a  place  vviiere  livinj 
and  learning  go  on  together;  that  it  is  ; 
place  where  learning  in  tiie  academic  sensi 
is  not  an  isolated  process;  that  it  is  a  plac 
where  e\er\bod>'  can  eat,  work,  study,  play 
and     talk     freely     and     honestly     together 


'where  they  can  recognize,  accept,  and  share 
responsibilities  together,  and  where  rela- 
tionships between  the  mature  and  the  less 
•mature,  the  skilled  and  the  less  skilled  are 
Imaintained  on  a  friendly,  understanding, 
land  human  basis.  It  means  finally  that  the 
icampus  community  is  a  place  where  all 
members  of  the  community  are  privileged 
,to  know  the  essential  facts  about  all  the 
[problems  of  the  community;  where  they  are 
Iprivileged  to  think  about  these  problems, 
;to  have  and  to  express  opinions  about  them 
land  to  have  a  voice,  commensurate  with 
[ability,  judgment,  and  concern,  in  decisions 
[upon  matters  which  are  important  to  them 
ias  members  of  that  community.  Pertinent 
at  this  point  is  the  following  suggestion 
made  in  a  bulletin  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education: 

The  subcommittee  on  women  in  college  and 
defense  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  college 
administrations  how  especially  far  reaching  and 
effective  is  joint  planning  by  facult}"  and  students 
in  all  defense  work.  Students  are  called  on  to 
demonstrate  that  they  know  what  democratic 
procedure  means  and  how  worth  while  it  is. 
Defense  planning  in  colleges  is  an  eminently 
suitable  field  for  its  practice.'^ 
I 

'Organizing  the 
College  Community 

I     It  is  obvious  that  the  community  concept 

'cannot  be  made  effective  without  organiza- 

jtional  plan  and  a  good  deal  of  experimenta- 

Stion  and  resultant  modification  and  adapta- 

ition.     That  has  been  the  experience  in  those 

(colleges     where     some     success     has     been 

'achieved.    In  view  of  the  necessity  for  care- 

[ful  study  of  all  the  problems  involved  in  any 

[given  college  community,  it  is  clear  that  no 

[specific  pattern  or  proposal  can  be  offered 

[for  general  adoption, 

[     In  June  1938,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 

I  . 

lEducation  called  a  conference  in  Washington 

to  consider  what  part  the  students  ought  to 
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play  in  the  life  of  the  college.  Representa- 
tives of  student  government  sat  down  with 
deans  of  men,  deans  of  women,  and  college 
presidents  to  spend  2  days  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
philosophy  which  should  govern  student 
participation  in  college  life.  A  number  of 
significant  statements  were  adopted  by  this 
conference,  among  which  was  the  following, 
which  embodies  a  proposal  for  a  general  or- 
ganizational plan  or  pattern  in  making  the 
campus  community  concept  effective: 

Statement  Concerning  the  Type  of  College  Organiza- 
tion Best  Designed  to  Provide  for  Student  Participa- 
tion IN  College  Affairs 

A  college  or  university  is  a  group  of  colleagues 
working  together  to  preserve,  enrich,  and  transmit 
materials,  methods,  and  ideals  of  higher  education. 
For  purposes  of  classification  and  division  of 
responsibility  these  colleagues  fall  into  four  groups, 
generally  known  as  the  administration,  the  faculty, 
the  student  body,  and  the  maintenance  staff. 
Where  these  groups  work  most  cooperatively  and 
effectively  together,  where  each  shares  with  the 
others  not  only  its  own  aims  and  interests  but  also 
the  difficulties  and  problems  it  faces  in  striving  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  there  is 
found  the  most  effective  college  community. 

Ways  of  bringing  about  this  sharing  of  points  of 
view,  this  solving  of  problems  of  common  concern, 
vary  widely  among  colleges  and  universities. 
An\'  plan,  however,  to  be  effecti\"e  would  seem  to 
require  at  least  some  regular  provisions  for  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  the  several  groups  to  meet 
periodically  for  common  counsel.  In  addition,  a 
separate  organization  for  each  group  should  be 
available  to  deal  with  problems  in  its  own  domain 
and  to  refer  to  the  more  inclusive  council  problems 
which  concern  two  or  more  groups  (16). 

It  does  not  minimize  the  importance  or 
the  value  of  this  statement  to  suggest  that 
its  modest  and  somewhat  conser\"ative  tone 
resulted  from  the  obvious  necessity  to  recon- 
cile some  conflicting  points  of  view  held  by 
members  of  the  conference.  Its  real  sig- 
nificance lies  in  the  fact  that  it  goes  as  far  as 
it  does  in  underlining  the  necessity  for  "some 
regular  provision  for  representatives  chosen 
b\"  the  several  groups  to  meet  periodically 
for  common  counsel."  The  universal 
achievement  of  that   much   mechanism   for 


implementing  the  community  concept  would 
represent  a  very  real  forward  step  in 
provisions  for  practicing  democracy  in 
the  colleges. 

Laboratories 
of  Democracy 

In  presenting  a  few  descriptions  of  pro- 
grams and  mechanisms  for  implementing  the 
community  concept  which  are  being  experi- 
mented with  in  a  number  of  colleges  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  survey  the  field. 
Use  has  been  made  of  materials  and  accounts 
which  have  been  readily  available.  A  few 
more  or  less  "at  random"  inquiries  have  been 
made,  and  some  of  the  responses  have  been 
included  as  they  have  illustrated  the  more  in- 
clusive type  of  organization  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here.  The  accounts  which  follow 
are  therefore  offered  purely  for  illustrative 
purposes,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove 
stimulating  and  perhaps  lead  to  more  search- 
ing inquiries  into  ways  and  means  for  giving 
practical  effect  to  the  proposals  which  have 
been  presented  thus  far. 

Antioch  College,  Ohio. — Reference  was 
made  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  pam- 
phlet to  certain  observations  which  the  writer 
made  at  Antioch  College.  Administrators 
and  teachers  interested  in  college  commu- 
nity organization  would  do  well  to  study  the 
Antioch  plan.'  An  attempt  will  be  made  here 
to  describe  its  essential  features.  This  inclu- 
sive type  of  organization  known  as  the  com- 
munity government  has  been  in  effective 
operation  since  1926).  Its  development,  how- 
ever, followed  a  S-year  period  of  experimen- 
tation with  a  form  of  student  government 
concerned  with  matters  conceived  to  be  with- 
in the  particular  province  of  the  students. 
This  experiment  was  ftilly  consistent  with 
the  dualistic  point  of  view  that  there  are  on 
campuses  of  America  really  two  programs  in 
operation.      One    is    the   formal    curriculum. 


■  Tin-  inoBt  significant  experiment  in  an  inclusive  campus  dcmoc- 
racj  is  probably  ttiat  of  the  Antioch  College  community  govern- 
ment," Edward  G.  Cole.    Liberal  Education  in  a  Democracy  (3). 
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carried  on  in  classrooms,  laboratories,  offices, 
and  library,  as  the  particular  province  of  the 
faculty.  The  other  is  the  extra-class  life  of 
the  campus  centered  in  dormitories,  frater- 
nity houses,  the  gymnasium,  playing  fields, 
drama  groups,  publications,  unions,  movies 
and  so  on,  carried  on  as  the  particular  prov- 
ince of  the  students.  It  became  obvious  at 
Antioch  as  a  result  of  this  experiment  that 
what  Dean  Pillard  has  called  "the  student 
stake  in  the  curriculum"  and  "the  faculty 
stake  in  the  extra-curriculum"  needed  to  find 
some  adequate  and  appropriate  expression. 
Bridging  the  gap  between  these  interests 
through  the  efforts  of  administrative  and 
personnel  officers  did  not  seem  to  provide 
fully  adequate  results.  So  in  1926  the  stu- 
dent government  prepared  a  new  constitu- 
tion providing  for  the  more  inclusive  type  i 
of  organization  known  as  community  gov-:  | 
ernment,  which  is  still  operating  within  the  \ 
framework  which  was  adopted  at  that  time.     1 

Because  of  limitations  of  space  a  descrip-i 
tion  of  the  main  features  of  the  Antioch  plan' 
will  be  given  through  an  abridgment  of  the 
statement  given  in  the  "A"  Book,  a  student 

publication:'' 

( 
Community  Government  | 

"...  o/,  by  and  for  ..."  ; 

Community  government  here  really  is  a  govern-' 
ment  of,  by,  and  for  the  Antioch  Community 
From  freshmen  to  administrative  personnel,  ever\ 
member  of  the  community  has  a  voice — a  votini 
share  in  a  democratic  corporation.  Communitv 
Government  emphasizes  the  individual's  partici 
pation,  in  both  the  government  itself  and  in  all  thi 
various  activities  that  come  within  its  scope.  B; 
virtue  of  weighted  voting  and  proportional  reprc' 
sentation,  it  is  accurately  representative.  Proporj 
tional  representation  and  the  cit\'  manager  plat 
have  been  adapted  to  Antioch's  needs,  with  author 


*  The  writer  was  privilepcd  reccntl>'  to  interview  the  ch.iirnien  i 
.lit  committees,  student  and  faculty  members,  the  conmiunit 
in.inagcr.  and  other  members  of  all  groups.  He  was  especiall 
fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  to  attend  two  meetings  of  th 
community  council  as  well  as  meetings  of  several  committees.  Th 
impression  was  that  these  activities  were  real  and  vital  in  the  ever) 
day  living  of  all  participants.  The  extent  to  which  students  exprtwc 
a  primary  loyalty  to  the  community  and  its  concerns,  in  conln- 
distinction  to  the  usual  campus  loyalties  and  preoccupation*,  wi 
particularly  impressive. 


{tv   centered    in    the   council    and    the   cctnimunity 
manager. 

Community  government  has  a  finger  in  all  the 
campus  pies.  It  has  made  some  sizable  changes  in 
campus  life;  inaugurated  assimilation  week — help 
instead  of  hazing  for  freshmen;  taken  over  the 
campus  bookstore.  It  assisted  Merrii  Dawson  in 
replacing  varsity  athletics  with  a  distinctive  pro- 
gram of  intramurals.  Community  government 
gives  auditing  and  banking  service  to  campus 
organizations,  provides  intramural  accident  in- 
surance and  individual  fire  policies  of  i^lOO. 
Its  biggest  jobs  are  done  through  government 
committees. 

Men's  .\nd  Women's  Government 

These  two  committees  are  activeh'  ccincerned 
with  the  advisor  system,  freshman  assimilation,  co- 
operation with  the  standards  committee,  and 
women's  rules.  The>'  pro\'ide  a  bridge  from  the 
dormitor}"  group  to  the  community  council. 

PlIBLICATIONS 

The  publications  committee  is  a  group  o^  eight 
or  nine  bothered-looking  people  trying  to  keep  one 
jump  ahead  of  the  campus  periodicals.  Its  main 
business  is  to  see  that  campus  publications  are 
really  representative  of  community  sentiment; 
to  insure  fair  play  to  all  sides.  It  isn't  a  board  of 
censors,  but  rather  a  board  of  advisors  to  every 
campus  publication.  Editors  generally  use  their 
own  judgment  and  take  the  consequences. 

Social 

Social  life  at  Antioch  means  more  than  dates 
and  dances.  It  is  a  whole  varied  program  which 
takes  planning,  personnel  and  imagination — and 
sees  that  everybody  has  a  good  time.  Antioch  has 
a  social  fee  and  a  social  committee:  The  j?5  (in- 
cluded in  the  community  government  fee)  lo  pay 
for  college  affairs,  the  committee  to  arrange  ihem. 
In  the  Antioch  social  schedule,  hall  parties  sup- 
plant fraternity  dances,  and  steak  roasts  take  the 
place  of  varsity  football. 

.^ntioch's  dramatic  group  is  the  Players,  who  put 
on  five  major  productions  a  year  in  the  atmospheric 
shabbiness  of  the  Opera  House.  It  is  an  all-com- 
munity affair  and  a  dramatic  school  in  itself. 
Students  and  faculty  work  together  on  the  acting, 
directing,  designing,  lighting,  costuming,  and 
make-up.  High  Tor,  Hamlet,  Tartuff,  and  Peer 
Gynt  were  recent  productions.  A  lump  sum  from 
the  social  committee  finances  the  plays  and  pro- 
vides free  admission  lo  students. 


C  P 

The  cryptic  initials  stand  for  community  partic- 
ipation. It  involves  doing,  not  yelling — which 
is  .\ntioch's  conception  of  school  spirit.  It  means 
simply  the  individual's  doing  something  for  the 
group.  It  isn't  the  result  of  professorial  pressure, 
or  of  the  student's  desire  for  more  academic 
credits.  C  P  flourishes  because  of  the  Antiochian's 
active  desire  to  do  something  for  the  community. 
There  are  endless  opportunities.  One  student 
started  the  transportation  bureau  to  help  the 
others  get  to  their  jobs.  Several  boys  cleared  up 
the  hot-water  situation  in  the  boy's  dorm.  An- 
other interested  and  perhaps  allergic  group  cleaned 
the  poison  ivy  from  one  of  the  more  popular  trails 
in  the  glen.  Some  make  posters  for  college  affairs. 
Some  tutor.  Nobody  dictates  the  job.  The 
essence  of  C  P  is  to  find  what  oueht  to  be 
done,  then  do  it.  In  the  doing  Antiochians  have 
learned  things  and  had  fun. 


Standards  and   Rules 
".   .   .    not  a  school,  hut  a  state  of  mind  .   .   ." 

It  is  hard  to  defiite  the  honor  standard;  for  it  is 
in  a  sense  the  basis  of  the  ."Antioch  set-up.  The 
honor  standard  doesn't  mean  merely  that  we  take 
our  exams  unproetored;  that  we  leave  our  rooms 
and  desk  drawers  open;  that  we  have  no  dormitory 
matron  who  locks  North  Hall  punctually  at  12. 
It  is  a  conception  that  reaches  further  than  that. 
At  Antioch  the  honor  standard  reflects  the  whole 
philosophy  of  social  relations  between  the  individu- 
als and  groups  that  make  up  the  communit)'.  It 
is  a  design  for  living.  Antioch  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  community  is  made  up  of  honest  people. 
It  expects  that  they  will  act  grown-up.  It  expects 
that  they  will  probably  make  some  mistakes,  and 
learn  from  them,  too.  Standards  and  rules  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  They  fill  different  needs, 
and  accordingly  we  have  both.  Standards  are 
developed  within  the  individual,  through  his  past 
experience.  They  are  being  constantly  changed 
and  made  to  apply  to  larger  areas.  Rules,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  requests  to  individuals  to  regu- 
late their  behaviour  for  the  general  good.  Rules 
mean  setting  aside  one's  own  standards,  though 
not  going  against  them,  in  favor  of  some  specific 
group-determined  course  of  action.  Therefore, 
as  standards  become  widely  accepted  and  broader 
in  their  application,  they  tend  to  absorb  arbitrary 
rules;  for  those  rules  are  found  to  have  a  funda- 
mental place  in  the  standards  themselves.  Con- 
sequenth'.  the  trend  at  .Antioch  is  away  from  regu- 
lations toward  a  standard-governed  community. 
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The  cuiiiiiiuiiity  manager  si^iis  tij>  sludcnls  Jur  >\ork  in  roinniuiiil)   |>arlirij>ation. 


The  Standards  Committee 

Antiochians  come  from  wideh  varying  com- 
munities and  liome  backgrounds.  To  weld  their 
differing  ethical  and  social  standards  into  the 
general  feeling  of  the  community  is  the  business 
of  the  standards  committee.  Both  individuals 
and  the  community  as  a  whole  are  territory  for  the 
committee.  It  handles  individual  misdemeanors; 
but  its  main  function  is  educational — to  promote 
a  positive  attitude  toward  standards.  With  this 
end  in  view,  it  stimulates  campus  discussion  when 
group  differences  arise.  When  opinion  has  cr\'stal- 
lized  a  little,  through  assembly  discussions  or 
questionnaires,  the  committee  interprets  general 
feeling,  then  formulates  a  policy  which  the  com- 
munity may  accept  or  reject.  Such  are  the 
standard  on  drinking  and  the  housing  regulations. 

Organizations 

".  .   .  our  cooperative  individualists  .   .   ." 

Antioch's  organizations  are  not  just  clubs.  They 
are  another  phase  of  Antioch's  substitution  for 
school  spirit — campus  activity  instead  of  grand- 
stand noise.  If  Antiochians  see  a  need  for  a 
campus  project,  or  a  possible  improvement  on  one 
the}'  alread}'  have,  they  organize  and  do  something 
about  it.  If  there  is  a  subject  some  of  them  would 
like  to  learn  about,  they  meet  together  for  some 
autonomous  work.  They  ha\e  found  that  in 
union  there  is  education,  and  fun  too. 

The  CoMMl'NITY  .\1.\nager 

The  first  and  most  important  duty  of  the  council 
is  to  select  a  community'  manager.  The  govern- 
ment's chief  executive,  he  holds  the  job  for  a  full 
year  as  a  "C-special"  student  (that  is,  he  studies 
and  works  throughout  the  year,  each  on  a  half- 
time  basis)  and  receives  a  salary  of  ^500.  The 
manager  may  be  recalled  by  the  council,  the 
council  may  be  recalled  by  the  communit)'. 

That  community  government  at  Antiocli 
has  achieved  very  marked  success  in  de- 
veloping a  large  measure  of  student  interest 
and  responsibilit}-  in  the  government  of  the 
institution  is  the  result  of  a  number  of 
factors,  some  of  which  are  directly  related  to 
the  particular  situation.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  cooperative  program  which  makes  it 
possible  for  a  student  to  assume  respon- 
sibility as  community  manager  and  still 
carry  a  normal  academic  program.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  administrators  the  coopera- 


tive program  matures  students  rather 
rapidl)-  and  gi\es  them  a  valuable  back- 
ground of  practical  experience.  The  5-  or 
6-year  program  provides  additional  years  for 
the  development  of  upper-class  leadership. 
Dean  Pillard  offers  the  following  analysis  of 
other  factors  related  to  the  success  of 
community   go\ernnient   at    Antioch: 

There  are,  however,  at  least  three  factors 
not  especialh'  related  to  our  particular  program 
which  differentiate  the  communit\'  go\"ern- 
ment  from  the  traditional  student  government 
and  which,  in  my  judgment,  have  given  it  more 
reality  and  prestige  than  such  student  govern- 
ments as  I  have  observed  seem  to  enjoy. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  inclusion  of  faculty  and 
administrative  assistants  in  the  government  struc- 
ture. More  particularly,  it  is  their  inclusion  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  student  body.  The  faculty  fee  is 
lower  than  the  student  fee  because  the  faculty  do 
not  use  the  facilities  provided  to  the  same  e.xteni 
as  the  students,  but  they  must  pay  the  fee.  They 
can  secure  representation  on  the  Community 
Council  proportionate  to  their  voting  strength,  but 
they  have  no  special  status  or  privilege  in  the 
government. 

The  second  factor  is  the  centralization  of 
financial  control  of  all  extra-class  activities  in  the 
council,  a  group  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the 
whole  community.  In  colleges  where  each  student 
organization  competes  with  all  the  others  for  a 
share  of  the  individual  student's  spending  money, 
their  total  demands  become  a  considerable  addition 
to  college  expenses  .  .  .  there  is  apt  to  be  great 
waste  and  irresponsibility  in  the  spending  of  funds. 
I  am  continually  amazed  at  the  ser\'ices  and 
benefits  which  every  member  of  the  community 
gets  in  return  for  the  comparativeh-  modest  fee 
he  pays  (316  in  1941). 

The  third  factor  is  best  stated  negatively. 
While  the  functions  and  responsibilities  exercised 
.  .  .  derive  from  the  faculty  and  ultimately  the 
trustees,  there  has  never  been  any  paper  definition 
of  its  rights  and  functions.  The  administration 
has  resisted  such  demands  and  has  encouraged  the 
community  government  to  develop  along  prag- 
matic lines.  .  .  .  The  community  government  is 
not  an  elaborate  make-believe  with  benign  admin- 
istrative officers  pulling  the  strings  behind  stage. 
It  is  as  genuine  and  responsible  an  undertaking  as 
any  other  part  of  our  program.  So  great  is  its 
prestige  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in 
which  its  judgments  would  be  reversed  or  set  aside 
by  the  faculty  or  trustees.     This  prestige  ...   is 
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a  far  soinitier  i;iiaraiuee  of  continued  ciMifideiice 
Uian  ail)'  legal  detinition  of  "riglits"  could  possibly 
be. 

Tliere  is  constant  study  and  analysis  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  community  government.  For 
example,  this  year  a  group  of  students  from  all 
classes  formed  a  committee  known  as  "'ways  and 
means"  which  studies  various  aspects  of  the  college 
program  and  issues  reports  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. There  was  also  appointed  a  joint 
committee  of  the  community  council  and  the 
administrative  council  to  survey  the  counseling 
program  and  its  interrelations  with  the  community 
government  activities. 

The  fact  that  the  faculty  is  so  generously  repre- 
sented in  the  groups  that  control  the  extra-curric- 
ular program  and  that  students  are  likewise 
represented  in  the  groups  that  formulate  curricular 
policies  means  that  there  is  a  continuous  adjust- 
ment taking  place  between  the  interests  of  the  two 
groups.  That  the  student  stake  and  the  faculty 
stake  in  the  determination  of  policy  and  its  admin- 
istration are  sometimes  not  identical  is  a  fact  often 
overlooked.  By  reason  of  his  age  and  status,  the 
student  is  apt  to  be  more  interested  in  immediate 
results;  the  faculty  member  in  the  long-range 
effects.  The  student  has  more  initiative  and  enter- 
prise and  is  more  willing  to  take  risks,  as  a  rule, 
while  the  faculty  member  is  likely  to  be  less  ven- 
turesome, more  concerned  with  conserving  things  he 
values.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
both  points  of  view  to  bear  on  college  problems.    . . 

When  students  and  faculty  share  governmental 
responsibilities  ...  it  certainly  takes  more  time 
and  patience  to  reach  decisions  than  when  there 
is  no  sharing.  The  gains  appear  to  lie  in  the 
increased  ability  of  all  members  of  the  community 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  whole  program,  in  the  train- 
ing for  citizenship  which  the  program  offers,  in 
the  understanding  and  acceptance  by  students  and 
facult)'  of  decisions  in  which  both  groups  have 
collaborated,  in  the  development  of  leadership 
among  both  groups  and  especially  in  the  harmoniza- 
tion and  synthesis  of  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
activities.  (20). 

George  Williams  College,  Illinois. — A  brief 
'description  of  tliis  "laboratory  of  democ- 
racy" will  be  presented  essentially  in  the 
liwords  of  Hedley  S.  Diniock,  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  religious  education  of  the  college: 

Our  quest  for  the  achievement  of  a  community  of 
cooperative  living  is  best  symbolized  by  the  George 
Williams  Association.  ...  In  a  sense,  I  sup- 
pose, it  is  a  compromise  between  the  early  university 


in  Kurope  and  the  typical  .American  college  of  today. 
You  will  recall  that  some  of  the  earl)'  universities 
in  Kurope  were  formed  and  operated  by  students. 
The  students  set  the  curriculum,  hired  the  facult)". 
"tired"  the  facult)',  and  ran  "the  whole  show". 
The  situation  .  .  .  today  is  almost  entirely  re- 
versed. The  administration  and  the  faculty  con- 
trol the  important  phases  of  the  college.  Under 
the  banner  of  student  government  or  self-govern- 
ment, a  few  of  the  less  important  activities  ma)' 
be  handed  over  to  the  students  to  manage — usualh 
with  adequate  administrative  control  in  case  an)'- 
thing  reall)'  important  arises  within  the  zone  of 
"student  government." 

At  George  Williams  College  this  traditional 
pattern  of  student  organization,  after  some  ex- 
perience with  it,  was  deliberately  abandoned. 
The  concept  of  education  functioning  through  a 
community  of  cooperative  living  demanded  a  new 
structure  capable  of  embod)'ing  the  new  ideal. 
The  uniqueness  of  the  college  association  is  to  be 
found  in  three  essential  features. 

First,  membership  and  participation  in  the 
association  is  open  to  students,  faculty,  and  persons 
who  work  in  office,  dormitory,  cafeteria,  and 
maintenance  positions.  Potentially  all  persons  in 
the  college  community  are  members  of  the  college 
association;  actualh'  all  of  them  are  at  least 
represented. 

Second,  the  college  association  is  either  directly 
responsible  for,  or  definitely  related  to,  all  of  the 
functions  of  the  college  community — the  main- 
tenance of  health;  the  provision  for  leisure;  life 
in  the  college  "home"  or  dormitory;  the  improve- 
ment of  the  curriculum;  the  program  of  informal 
education;  provision  for  work  and  economic 
support;  and  the   promotion   of  the   "good   life." 

Third,  the  management  of  these  basic  human 
functions  common  to  any  community  is  a  shared 
or  cooperative  responsibility.  .  .  .  On  most  com- 
mittees, for  example  .  .  .  there  are  both  student 
and  faculty  members,  with  students  as  chairmen 
and  faculty  members  usually,  if  not  always,  in 
the  minority.    .    .    . 

With  this  "partial  v\e.w"  of  ideal  and 
structure  Professor  Dimock  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine more  closely  the  "laboratory"  to  see 
"if  it  is  producing  the  essentials  of  democ- 
racy," in  terms  of  how  the  college  as  a  com- 
munity embodies  "the  democratic  ideal  of 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  persons";  how  it 
facilitates  "practice  in  associate^ving  where 
all  share  in  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
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privileges  of  corporate  life";  and,  finally,  how 
its  form  of  social  organization  seeks  "to  uti- 
lize all  available  resources  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  good  life  for  all." 

Space  does  not  permit  the  citation  of  the 
many  interesting  "snapshots"  or  cases  with 
which  he  documents  his  descriptive  ac- 
count (8).  He  refers  to  a  number  of  severe 
"tests  of  democratic  society"  and  the  ways 
in  which  these  tests  have  been  met  at  George 
Williams  College.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing, which  pose  difficult  problems  on  all 
college  campuses:  Attitudes  taken  toward 
members  of  minority  groups;  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  exclusive  social 
groups,  notably  the  fraternity  system  with 
its  practices  of  exclusiveness;  problems  of 
student  orientation  and  adjustment;  finding 
a  place  and  opportunity  for  developing  in 
students  a  sense  of  being  important  to  the 
community. 

Talladega  College,  Alabama. —  It  v,  unfor- 
tunate that  limitations  of  space  preclude 
e\  en  a  review  of  the  philosophic  discussion 
of  "Educative  Administration"  which  forms 
chapter  \'II  of  President  Gallagher's  pro- 
vocative book  "American  Caste  and  the 
Negro  College."  No  attempt,  however,  to 
review  current  examples  of  "laboratories  of 
democracy"  should  fail  to  include  a  brief 
description  of  the  College  Council  at  Talla- 
dega College  (11).  The  descriptions  of  the 
exploratory  stages  and  the  actual  launching 
of  the  council  are  so  suggestive  of  useful 
planning  and  study  techniques,  and  so  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  present  practice, 
that  they  are  included  here,  with  little  con- 
densation, as  presented  in  "A  Progress 
Report": 

In  1933  the  Association  and  the  trustees  jointly 
desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  transition  period, 
which  usually  accompanies  a  change  of  campus 
administration,  to  develop  a  larger  degree  of 
campus  autonomy,  charged  the  president  with 
increased  responsibilities,  gave  him  commensurate 
authority,  promising  to  stand  by  with  critical 
friendliness  as  new  campus  procedures  were 
worked  out. 


The   F.xi'Lora  roRV  Stages 

No  attempt  was  made  to  draw  up  a  blueprint 
or  to  launch  a  scheme  in  advance  of  a  stud\'  of  the 
needs  and  the  possibilities  of  the  local  situation. 

.'\fter  several  faculty  discussions  and  some  stu- 
dent discussions  two  commissions  were  appointed. 
One,  composed  exclusively  of  facult}'  members, 
was  asked  to  study  the  relationships  of  the  facult\ 
to  the  administration  and  trustees.  The  second, 
which  included  an  equal  number  of  students  and 
instructors,  was  asked  to  study  all  areas  of  student 
life  and  to  bring  in  recommendations,  ."^fter  5 
months  of  study  the  two  commissions  reported 
and  the  whole  body  of  data  was  taken  under 
advisement  by  the  president,  the  administrative 
committee,  and  the  faculty.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  whole  crux  of  the  matter  lay  in  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  implement  the  democratic  idea,  so 
that  all  persons  on  the  campus  might  have  some 
share  in  making  significant  decisions. 

Out  of  the  study  and  discussion  by  students  and 
faculty  there  emerged  a  genuine  desire  for  some 
means  of  getting  the  administration,  the  faculty, 
and  the  students  to  share  in  the  governing  process 
on  an  equal  footing.  As  the  study  proceeded, 
some  progress  was  registered  in  the  rejection  of  four 
possibilities: 

1.  Student    self-government    in    which    a    definite 

area  of  college  life  is  delimited,  and  within 
that  area  the  students  are  placed  in  nominal 
control,  always  subject  to  the  rules  and  super- 
vision of  the  facult}'  and  administration. 

2.  Faculty  government  of  the  college,  in  which  the 

whole  faculty,  corporately,  or  delegated  per- 
sons in  the  faculty  as  a  committee  or  govern- 
ing body,  become  the  seat  of  control  for  the 
college. 

3.  .\dministrative  control,  in  which  the  president 

or  the  administrative  committee  which  is 
dominated  by  ex  officiis  administrative  offi- 
cers, direct  the  life  of  the  college. 

4.  Student   government    not  merely  of  themselves 

but  of  the  college  which  would  result  from 
an\'  alleged  democratic  process  which  ad- 
mitted students  on  a  par  with  other  members 
of  the  college  famih'.  and  then  arri\'ed  at 
decisions  by  majority  vote, 
.-^s  one  or  another  of  these  possibilities  w'as 
rejected,  that  rejection  served  to  correct  a 
corresponding  misapprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy.  At  one  time  and  another 
each  of  these  ideas  was  advanced  by  some 
partisan.  Throughout  the  discussion,  the 
fear  that  '*the  other  group"  might  out\'ote  or 
ouctalk  "the  rest  of  us"  lay  behind  a  panicky 
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insistence  that  "my  group"  must  have  at  least 
a  final  veto  over  any  proposal.  This  led  to 
two  more  insights: 

5.  Majority   votes,   which   are   sometimes   instru- 

ments for  discovering  popular  wishes,  are 
frequently  devices  for  overriding  minorities 

6.  The  process  of  democratically  discovering  the 

best  mode  of  action  in  a  given  situation  must 
therefore  include  the  critical  thinking  of  all 
persons  and  groups  concerned  in  the  matter; 
and  if  possible,  no  decision  should  be  accepted 
when  a  significant  minority  opposes  it  in  the 
name  of  the  general  welfare. 

Launching  the  Coi'ncil 

As  the  second  year  of  study  and  discussion  drew 
toward  its  close,  a  proposal  from  the  campus  was 
brought  before  the  board  of  trustees,  whose  mem- 
bers had  continuously  been  apprised  of  the  progress 
of  campus  discussions  and  were  intelligently  sym- 
pathetic with  the  attempt  to  meet  the  problem. 
.'\s  approved  by  the  Trustees  in  legislative  action 
which  chartered  the  colleee  council  (not  "student 
council"),  the  policy-forming  body  on  the  campus 
is  made  up  as  follows:  Six  administrative  officers 
(president,  dean,  comptroller,  superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  men's  counselor,  women's 
counselor)  who  serve  ex  officiis;  six  faculty  members, 
elected  by  the  teaching  faculty;  and  six  students, 
one  man  and  one  woman  elected  by  student  vote 
from  each  of  the  three  upper  classes.  These 
eighteen  persons  meet  whenever  called  and  they 
are  called  whenever  any  council  member  is  in- 
formed by  any  campus  resident  that  there  is  a 
felt  need. 

From  the  start  it  was  felt  that  instead  of  pushing 
things  through  by  voting,  the  council  would  think 
and  discuss  matters  until  a  clear  consensus  of 
opinion  emerged,  not  unlike  the  feeling  of  a  "con- 
cern" in  a  Quaker  meeting.  In  practice  and  in 
theory,  that  meant  that  one  member — any  member 
— of  the  council  could  veto  a  proposal.  One  stu- 
dent, or  one  instructor,  or  one  administrator,  as 
long  as  he  has  conscientious  scruples  or  logically 
defensible  reasons  for  rejecting  a  proposal,  can 
refuse  to  approve  it.  In  the  2V2  years  of  operation 
no  vote  has  ever  been  taken.  Discussion  clears  the 
issue  and  reveals  the  trend  of  opinion.  As  the 
group  mind  begins  to  emerge,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  formulate  the  thinking  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
all.  When  objections  have  been  met,  the  secretary 
records  agreement  on  the  issue.  Consensus  is  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  fears  of  groups  which 
might  be  outvoted;  it  is  a  good  way  to  meet  the 
deficiencies  of  the  majority-voting  process. 

A  further  safeguard  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
meetings  of  the  council  are  open.     There  is  never 


an  "e.xecutive"  session.  The  agenda  of  each  meet- 
ing are  posted  in  advance  on  six  bulletin  boards  on 
different  parts  of  the  campus;  and  all  interested 
persons  are  free  to  attend  the  meetings  and  to  join 
freely  in  the  discussions.  The  attendance  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  as  participants  in  the 
meeting  from  the  floor,  has  varied  from  a  low  of 
half  a  dozen  to  a  high  of  about  90  percent  of  the 
campus  population.  The  consensus  of  the  eighteen 
council  members  around  the  table  must  be  arrived 
at  in  the  light  of  the  whole  discussion,  and  in  the 
presence  of  interested  parties. 

The  Council  in  Operation 

As  actually  functioning  in  these  2i_>  years  of  its 
life,  the  council  has  never  met  a  stalemate.  Not 
infrequently  an  evening  of  discussion  will  fail  to 
uncover  a  consensus;  but  the  educational  process 
goes  on  in  the  dormitories  and  homes  and  the 
adjourned  meetings  which  hold  forth  at  a  street 
corner  or  over  the  coca-cola  bottles  at  the  College 
Inn,  and  when  the  discussion  is  resumed  the  next 
evening,  new  insights  are  available.  A  particularly 
knotty  problem  once  engaged  the  council  for  four 
successive  evenings.  Simpler  questions  have  been 
settled  in  as  little  as  5  minutes. 

The  range  of  subjects  discussed  covers  the  entire 
gamut  of  academic  life  and  the  wider  campus — 
everything  from  athletic  policies  and  fraternitx- 
life  to  use  of  the  library,  the  systems  of  marking 
and  promotion,  and  relationships  of  college  and 
town. 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  making  of 
policies  and  the  administering  of  the  same.  The 
college  council  is  not  an  administrative  body; 
it  is  a  deliberative  body.  It  formulates  policies. 
The  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  policies  is  made 
as  simple  as  possible.  The  regular  administra- 
tive officers  carry  through  their  routine  tasks  in 
accordance  with  the  objectives  indicated  by  the 
council. 

Much  time  and  energy  is  saved  by  this  distinc- 
tion between  policy  making  and  execution.  The 
athletic  council,  e.  g.,  makes  up  its  schedules  and 
carries  through  its  season's  program,  but  the  poli- 
cies determined  upon  by  the  college  council  in  the 
presence  of,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  athletic 
council  are  the  guide  for  all  administrative  deci- 
sions of  the  athletic  council. 

The  relation  to  the  trustees  is  an  interesting  one. 
As  long  as  the  legal  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  institution  rests  with  the  trustees,  it  is  clearly 
unwise  for  them  to  abrogate  their  prerogatives  of 
control.  .Accordingly,  where\"er  there  is  now  in 
operation  a  specific  action  of  the  trustees  affecting 
a  matter  of  policy,  the  council  may  discuss  and 
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subsequently  make  recommendations  to  the  trus- 
tees, action  being  taken  only  in  the  light  of  the 
trustees'  resultant  decision.  This  sometimes  means 
delaying  decisions  on  important  matters  for  as 
long  as  6  months.  Without  a  council  the  same 
consultation  with  an  off-campus  group  is  neces- 
sary so  there  is  no  loss  really.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  include  the  trustees  in  the  process  of 
campus  thinking,  .\ctions  of  the  board  of  trustees 
with  reference  to  the  college  council  have  included 
four  varieties:  (1)  specific  action  upon  a  specific 
request  from  the  college  council;  (2)  enunciation 
of  a  policy  with  the  request  that  the  council  im- 
plement it;  (3)  delegation  to  the  council  of  full 
authority  to  determine  and  execute  policies  in 
a  given  matter;  (4)  joint  conference  with  the 
council  in  a  concerted  eifort  to  discover  a  joint 
consensus. 

The  president  has  not  abrogated  his  right  to 
make  decisions  and  to  guide  the  college;  but  he 
has  refused  to  bear  the  burden  exclusively  or  limit 
the  opportunity  for  such  deciding  and  guiding.  He 
has  shared  both  opportunity  and  responsibility. 
He  has  insisted  that  he  cannot  morally  act  to  guide 
or  direct  the  college  except  as  a  participant  in  an 
inclusive  democratic  process.  He  is  one  member 
of  the  council  and  one  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  idea  is  only  4  years  old  on  Talla- 
dega campus  and.  in  its  particular  embodiment,  at 
the  time  of  this  writing  (1938)  it  has  had  only  2}4 
years  of  life  and  growth.  But  it  is  a  relatively 
effective  tool  of  democratic  administrative  pro- 
cedure. Few  will  doubt  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
machinery  it  replaced. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  1,  1941,  Presi- 
dent Gallagher  writes: 

.  .  .  there  have  been  no  modifications  of  the  plan 
or  major  changes  in  its  operation  since  it  was  ini- 
tiated. ...  it  has  moved  forward  into  new  areas 
and  become  an  increasingly  potent  factor  in  the 
educational  development  of  all  members  of  the 
college  family — students,  staif.  and  faculty  alike. 
^'lore  than  200  problems  have  been  handled  by  the 
college  council,  and  the  consensus  has  been 
achieved  in  all  but  4  of  these  instances.  'I"hesp 
four  cases  had  to  be  referred  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees for  their  decision. 

Vassar  College,  New  York. —  In  attempt- 
ing to  present  material  interpretive  of  the 
form  and  spirit  of  democratic  cooperation 
as  understood  and  carried  forward  at  Vassar 
College,  condensations  of  three  statements 
are    offered.     The    tirsl    of    these    appeared 


originally  as  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times. 
January  10,  1937,°  written  by  Stephen  Dug- 
gan,  then  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Writing  at  a  time  when  the  administration 
of  a  large  State  university  was  the  subject 
of  much  controversy  he  undertook  "to 
describe  briefly  the  administration  of  another 
institution  of  higher  education  in  which  there 
is  almost  ideal  cooperation  among  all  the 
factors  in  the  administration,  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  president,  the  faculty,  the 
students  and  the  alumnae,  namely,  Vassar 
college."  "I  speak  by  the  book,"  he  said. 
"I  am  the  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
that  has  had  the  longest  tenure  of  office." 

The  harmony  resulting  from  this  cooperation  is 
the  result  of  an  evolution.  When  I  first  became  a 
member  of  the  board,  some  20  years  ago.  the 
board  had  a  great  deal,  the  faculty  not  much,  and 
the  students  almost  nothing,  to  say  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  college.   .  .  . 

The  members  of  the  board  consider  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  spending  of  the  money  of 
the  college  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  faculty,  of 
deciding  upon  its  policies.  But  the  manner  of 
realizing  those  policies  is  considered  primarily  the 
duty  of  the  faculty.  .  .  In  all  probabilit;-  the 
reason  why  members  of  the  faculty  so  frequenth 
refuse  invitations  to  other  institutions  at  in- 
creased compensation  is  twofold,  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  teaching,  and  the  pride  of  personally 
participating  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  institution.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  though  a  number  of  representatives  of 
"finance  capitalism"  are  members  of  the  board. 
I  have  never  known  of  any  attempt  to  coerce  a 
member  of  the  faculty  in  any  waj — and  some 
members  of  the  faculty  hold  advanced  economic 
and  social  views. 

Vassar  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  bringing  the 
student  body  into  official  cooperation  in  the 
administration  of  the  college.  The  joint  com- 
mittee of  faculty  and  students  meets  to  discuss  an; 
matters  of  interest  to  either  body  or  to  both  bodies. 
By  this  joint  conference  the  faculty  members  come 
to  some  understanding  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
students   and   the   student   members  also  gel   the 


•  In  submitting  this  matrri.il  to  the  V.  S.  Officr  of  KJucation. 
I*rcsidcnt  MacCrackeii  m.idc  this  coinmenl,  *'.  .  .  dcmocr.icy  m  .i 
student  body  is  possible  if  tlicre  is  also  democracy  in  the  college  staff 
of  employees,  in  the  faculty,  and  in  the  hoard  of  trustees,  ll  i> 
impossible  to  maintain  a  democratic  spirit  among  otudcDtG  who  live 
in  an  undemocratic  environment." 
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point  of  view  of  the  faculty.  Through  this  com- 
mittee, which  functions  regularly  aj  a  part  of  the 
college  administration,  they  come  to  agreement 
often  before  questions  have  reached  a  critical 
stage  instead  of  allowing  themselves,  either  faculty 
or  students,  to  be  put  in  a  situation  of  one  body 
opposing  opinion  which  has  already  become  crys- 
tallized on  the  other  side. 

Moreover,  through  this  joint  committee  and 
through  friendly  consultation,  advice  on  the  part 
of  administrative  officers  takes  the  place  of  regu- 
lation or  control.  .  .  .  The  student  body,  which 
foreign  visitors  who  meet  it  consider  one  of  the 
most  alert  and  well  informed  in  the  United  States, 
has  a  deep  and  serious  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  college. 

I  ought  to  mention  also  that  this  matter  of  joint 
conference  is  an  important  element  to  include  as 
an  easy  method  of  understanding  between  faculty 
and  trustees  as  well  as  between  faculty  and 
students.  More  than  that,  the  joint  committee 
of  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  on  undergraduate 
life  is  another  instrument  both  for  understanding 
and  advice  which  aids  the  friendly  and  effective 
working  out  of  college  problems,  whether  the 
problems  are  those  of  students  or  faculty. 

The  students'  interest  remains  after  graduation. 
I  doubt  that  there  is  any  alumnae  association  more 
intelligently  loyal  than  that  of  Vassar.  I  em- 
phasize intelligently  loyal  because  (it)  has  never 
attempted  to  dictate  to  faculty  and  trustees  on 
matters  of  policy  in  the  way  that  alumni  associa- 
tions have  attempted  to  browbeat  them  in  athletic 
affairs  in  some  men's  colleges.  .    .    . 

There  remains  the  president,  the  chief  factor  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  administration  of  any 
college  or  university.  Vassar  College  has  been 
unusually  fortunate.  ...  He  is  the  leader  of  his 
faculty,  but  he  is  only  primus  interpares,  never 
attempting  to  dictate  .  .  .  always  anxious  to 
have  it  associate  itself  in  a  unanimous  or  over- 
whelming majority  decision.  He  is  the  friend 
of  student  and  alumna.  ...  He  is  guided 
by  the  principle,  "It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth 
life." 

Vassar  College,  being  a  human  institution,  un- 
questionably has  defects.  But  when  an  institu- 
tion .  .  .  finds  itself  divided  into  factions  and 
carrying  on  in  disharmony,  it  might  examine  with 
profit  to  itself  the  organization  and  administration 
of  Vassar  College. 

The  second  statement  from  Vassar  Col- 
ege  presented  here,  is  taken  from  the  Stu- 
ient  Handbook  for  1941-42,  the  publication 
jf  which  is  a  student  enterprise: 


Students'  Association 

Every  student  at  Vassar  becomes  a  responsible 
member  of  the  students'  association  when  she 
enters  college,  and  its  activities  form  an  integral 
part  of  her  undergraduate  life.  The  individual 
student  realizes  that,  in  a  group  as  large  as  Vassar, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  personal  free- 
dom; consequently  she  aids  in  building  up  and 
maintaining  certain  laws  which  exist  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  organized  community.     .  .  . 

In  enrolling  at  Vassar  College,  it  is  expected  that 
the  student  will  subscribe  to  the  college  standards 
of  ittdividual  and  social  responsibility.  In  the 
academic  field,  these  standards  include  attendance 
at  class,  honesty  in  the  use  of  the  library,  and 
integrity  in  examinations.  In  the  social  field  the 
student's  responsibility  extends  to  the  leave  sys- 
tem, the  maintenance  of  quiet,  and  general  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  others.  There  is  no 
organized  attempt  to  check  up  on  the  student, 
since  it  is  assumed  that  she  has  a  mature  attitude 
toward  her  obligations.  This  is  an  "honor  sys- 
tem" not  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  a  liberal  agree- 
ment which  should  not  be  abused. 

The  students'  association  is  a  constantly  evolving 
organization;  its  officers  for  1941^2  take  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  both  the  new  and  the  old 
members,  believing  that  all  will  contribute  to  its 
growth. 

Detailed  provisions  of  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  the  students'  association  can- 
not be  presented  here.  The  following 
excerpts  from  a  letter  written  by  the  1941-42 
president  of  the  association  cover  a  number 
of  important  aspects  of  student  democracy 
at  Vassar: 

We  do  consider  our  campus  a  democratic  one  for 
man)-  reasons.  We  have  no  membership  restric- 
tions in  any  organization.  A  freshman  automati- 
cal!)' belongs  to  students'  association,  the  com- 
munity church,  the  political  association,  the 
athletic,  and  the  dramatic  association.  The 
activities  of  all  clubs  and  organizations  are  cur- 
tailed to  a  very  slight  degree  only  by  the  faculty  or 
administration;  they  must  have  their  outside 
speakers  approved. 

Our  government  units  consist  of  an  executive 
committee,  which  is  necessarily  a  closed  board,  and 
a  legislative  assembly,  an  open  meeting  where  any- 
body can  speak  her  mind.  The  voting  membership 
of  the  Assembly  is  largely  group  representatives, 
that  is,  a  girl  elected  by  approximately  25  others  in 
her  corridor  or  hall.  Thus  everyone  in  the  college 
has  a  voting  representative. 
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Another  aspect  of  our  democracy  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  We  have  no  censorship  of  the 
Miscellany  News,  and  one  of  its  main  features  is 
a  public  opinion  column,  wherein  every  letter 
written  to  the  editors  is  printed. 

The  court,  which  is  held  only  for  a  very  severe 
infringement  of  the  rules,  may  consist  of  students 
entirely.  It  is  customary  to  include  one  or  two 
faculty  members,  but  it  is  not  a  necessity. 

There  are  many  problems  left  unsolved,  and 
many  plans  left  unrealized,  but  we  believe  we  have 
a  good  start  for  democracy. 

Canvass  by  Civil  Liberties  Union. — The 
Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  devoted  a 
short  portion  of  their  report,  "What  Freedom 
for  American  Students,"  to  a  canvass  of 
"Student  Democracy"  (2).  They  reported 
that  in  a  minority  of  colleges,"  powers  are 
delegated  more  or  less  completely  to  a 
student  council  or  a  system  of  student  self- 
government.  As  "among  the  institutions 
where  student  democracy  is  in  successful 
operation"  they  cite  the  following: 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  delegates  supervision  of 
all  student  extra-curricular  activity  to  its  student 
council,  which,  however,  is  prohibited  from  inter- 
fering with  such  activities  as  picketing,  political 
participation,  and  demonstrations  .  .  .  Simmons 
requires  no  faculty  advisors  nor  approval  of  invited 
speakers. 

Freedom  for  students  at  the  various  city  colleges 
of  New  York — Hunter  College,  Brooklyn  College, 
Queens  College,  and  City  College — is  maintained, 
partially  at  least,  by  an  extensive  student-faculty 
organization  with  written  charters  defining  the 
rights  of  students.  Student  democracy  has  re- 
cently been  expanded  to  permit  student  groups 
to  suggest  changes  in  the  curriculum.  Presidential 
veto  in  these  colleges  can  override  some  of  these 
guarantees.  .  .   . 

Campius  democrac)'  is  functionally  a  part  of  the 
education  program  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio.  .  .  . 

At  Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts,  a  govern- 
ment association  composed  of  students  and  faculty, 
with  students  in  control,  is  entrusted  with  "the 
management  of  all  matters  concerning  the  conduct 
of  students  in  their  college  life  that  are  not  academic 
in  nature."  .  .  .  The  government  association 
works  through  a  senate  composed  of  6  faculty  and 
admiiiistr.iti\'c  members  and  10  student  members; 
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a  supreme  court  and  district  courts;  a  cabinet  of  • 
student-society  representatives;  and  a  house- 
presidents'  council.  The  powers  of  the  various 
agencies  of  student  government  are  set  forth  in  an 
agreement  between  administration  and  students 
dating  back  to  1918,  and  in  successful  operation 
ever  since. 

In  colleges  without  such  an  explicit  system  of 
student  freedom  tradition  operates  to  the  advan- 
tage of  student  democracy.  A  student  activities 
committee  at  William  and  Mary  College  reports 
"complete  freedom"  for  all  political  activity,  with 
independence  of  student  groups,  and  the  college 
press  free  from  administrative  control.  Su^arth- 
more  has  a  long  unwritten  tradition  of  liberal 
student  government  (23). 

"The  spirit  and  practice  of  student  government 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  .  .  .  has  been 
developed  gradually  during  more  than  100  \"ears. 
Every  advance  has  not  come  through  a  grant  of  J 
legal  power  from  above  but  as  a  result  of  moral,  \ 
power  effectively  expressed  by  the  students  them- 
selves, in  meeting  a  new  challenge  to  their  capacity 
for  statesmanlike  solutions  of  practical  and  difficult' 
problems."  .  .  .  "Hence  it  is  that  the  student! 
body  has  rested  its  government  on  an  unwritten, 
constitution."  .'\ction  of  the  student  government' 
at  Carolina  is  directly  subject  to  review  by  the; 
student  body. 

In  New  York  City  the  institution  with  the  great- 
est student  freedom  in  recent  years  is  New  York 
University.  There  is  no  check  on  the  type  ol 
organizations  allowed  and  control  is  administered 
by  the  student  council,  over  which  there  is  m 
faculty  control. 

An  additional  statement  concerning  stu- 
dent participation  at  Wellesley  College  was 
provided  by  the  dean  of  students  undei 
date  of  October  6,  1941,  as  follows: 

By  membership  in  various  committees,  student: 
have  power  with  the  faculty  to  determine  polic; 
governing  many  college  activities.  Among  thesi 
committees  is  that  which  determines  the  numbe 
and  place  in  the  calendar  of  social  events  and  thei 
relation  to  the  lecture  program.  Another  com 
mittee  of  ever-growing  importance  is  the"Nationa' 
Defense  Committee,"  set  up  to  initiate,  correlate 
or  manage  such  activities  as  Red  Cross  and  war 
relief  work,  and  extra-curricular  defense  courses 
Students  assume  a  large  part  of  the  responsibilil 
for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  community  chest 
IVellesley's  "service  fund."  They  also  vote  thi 
appropriations  made  frt^m  this  fund. 

In  consultation  with  t>ne  or  two  members  of  tli 
faculty,  a  conuuittcc  has  for  several  years  manage 


a  brief  course  of  extra-curricular  lectures  for  seniors 
on  the  problems  of  marriage.  The  student  curricu- 
lum committee,  which  inaugurated  these  lectures, 
also  instigated  the  formation  of  student-faculty 
committees  within  each  department  to  discuss 
questions  and  suggestions  arising  out  of  the  conduct 
of  the  various  courses  within  a  department.  The 
chief  function  of  the  student  curriculum  committee 
is  to  transmit  student  opinion  about  various  phases 
of  the  curriculum  to  the  faculty  committee  which 
deals  with  revision  of  courses  and  acceptance  of 
new  courses  to  be  introduced.  A  vocational  com- 
mittee of  students  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  placement  office  and  concerns  itself  with  the 
publicit}'  necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of 
the  office. 

College  periodicals,  edited  and  managed  by 
students,  offer  opportunity  to  all  members  of  the 
college  for  free  expression  of  ideas,  and  thus  play 
a  vital  part  in  the  formulation  of  public  opinion. 

A  Student  "Bill  of  Rights" 

I  The  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
■recently  published  a  "survey  of  the  practices 
! affecting  student  activities  and  expression" 
]in  111  colleges  and  universities,  including  16 
'women's  colleges,  14  men's  colleges,  and  81 
{coeducational  colleges  (2).  It  is  recognized 
jthat  some  parts  of  this  survey  deal  with 
;highly  controversial  issues.  For  this  reason 
.only  those  sections  of  the  report  for  which 
|this  distinguished  committee  '  assumes  col- 
jlective  responsibility  will  be  referred  to 
here,  namely  the  introduction  and  the  pro- 
jposals  in  the  student  "Bill  of  Rights."  It 
ishould  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  committee 
iconcerned  itself  with  one  particular  phase  of 
jthe  general  problem  canvassed  in  this 
tpamphlet.  Their  interest  centered  about 
i"the  pressures  against  freedom  for  students 
|to  participate  in  forming  organizations  and 
!in  discussing  controversial  issues."  They 
|gave    recognition    to    the    fact    that    "the 

'  Prof.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  chairman;  Ellen  K.  Donohue,  sec; 
John  L.  Childs,  Morris  R.  Cohen.  George  S.  Counts,  Robert  Murray 
JHaip,  Sidney  Hook.  Horace  M.  Kalien.  William  H.  Kilpatrick, 
Karl  L.  Llewellyn.  .Monzo  F.  Myers,  Jesse  H.  Newlon,  Reinhold 
\'iebuhr,  James  M.  O'Neill,  Frederick  L.  Redefer.  George  N.  Shuster, 
1  •  T.  Thayer.  Charles  A.  Ellwood.  John  A.  Lapp.  Robert  D.  Leigh, 
\\.  0.  Lovejoy.  Kirtley  F.  Mather.  Alexander  Meiklejohn.  William 
i\llan  Neilson.  Vida  Scudder,  Clarence  Skinner,  L.  L.  Thurstone, 
Vlary  E.  Woolley. 


modern  college  has  become  increasingly  a 
battleground  for  the  controversies  of  our 
times."  Their  proposals  are  directed  toward 
converting  "battlegrounds"  into  communi- 
ties of  free  people  enjoying  the  privileges 
and  discharging  the  responsibilities  of  demo- 
cratic citizenship  on  the  campus  and  in  the 
wider  community.  They  recognized  that 
the  rather  narrow  field  covered  by  their 
survey  "should  be  supplemented  by  a  more 
searching  inquiry  into  the  larger  phases  of 
student  life  represented  by  various  forms  of 
student  self-government,"  and  that  "such 
a  survey  would  carry  (them)  outside  the 
issues  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  which 
(they)  have  primarily  covered."  They 
questioned  "how  far  that  freedom  can  be 
maintained  without  a  large  degree  of  student 
responsibility  for  all  phases  of  student  life." 
They  concluded  that  "the  only  sound  way 
out  lies  in  cleaving  to  the  standard  of 
responsible  leewaj-  for  students  to  grow,  by 
doing  and  by  discussion,  into  responsible 
citizenship,  to  develop  themselves  and  their 
fellows  by  responsible  experiment.  Around 
that  principle,  not  around  repression,  regu- 
lation should  be  built." 

The  study  made  by  this  committee  raises 
the  question  as  "to  what  extent  a  college  in 
a  democracy  may  properly  limit  the  freedom 
of  students"  and  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  "a  college  should  offer  the  highest 
degree  of  freedom  consistent  with  education, 
pointing  out  that  "education  itself  requires 
freedom  as  well  as  responsibility."  The 
committee  stresses  the  point  that  colleges 
operate  as  communities  and  therefore  re- 
quire rules,  or  practices  so  sanctioned  by 
tradition  as  to  be  equivalent  to  rules.  So 
they  attempt  to  set  forth  certain  standards 
which  in  their  judgment  should  be  observed. 
In  doing  this  they  indicate  that  they  have 
drawn  upon  "the  best  practice  already 
existing  in  one  college  or  another."  Their 
practical  suggestions  are  intended  as  a 
"statement  of  policies  essential  to  democratic 
freedom."     They  are  reproduced  here  with 
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the  committee's  admonition  that  "their  ap- 
plication must  of  course  vary  with  different 
types  of  colleges  and  within  the  existing 
general  frameworks  of  student,  faculty,  and 
administrative  relationships": 

1.  The  policy  of  every  college  in  relation  to 
student  activities  outside  the  classroom  should  be 
set  forth  in  definite  terms  and  accepted  by  the 
college  community.  To  leave  complete  discretion 
in  such  matters  solely  to  a  college  president,  execu 
tive  officer,  or  faculty  committee  is  to  risk  putting 
the  determination  of  critical  issues  in  too  few 
hands  influenced  by  the  accidents  of  the  moment, 
or  by  the  pressures  inevitably  surrounding  a 
particular  crisis  when  it  arises.  Democratic  de- 
cisions require  representation  of  all  interests 
involved,  with  authorit}'  and  responsibilit}'  clearly 
fixed. 

2.  A  college's  stated  policy  should  make  clear 
that  students  are  free  to  organize  associations  for 
political,  religious,  social,  and  other  purposes. 
Student  organizations  may  properly  be  required  to 
register  with  the  college  authorities  their  names 
purposes,  bylaws,  officers,  activities  (and  where 
not  too  burdensome,  membership).  Secret 
societies  may  of  course  properh'  be  prohibited  or 
regulated. 

.3.  Student  associations  should  be  permitted  to 
take  the  name  of  the  college  and  to  use  their  names 
in  all  activities  on  college  property  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  various  organizations.  Re- 
strictions may  fairly  be  placed  on  the  use  of  the 
college  name  by  any  association  when  its  activities 
extend  beyond  the  college  campus,  such  as  par- 
ticipation in  picketing  and  in  demonstrations  and 
parades;  but  such  restrictions  in  order  to  reflect 
the  judgment  of  the  college  community  should  be 
made  and  enforced  only  by  student  councils  or 
joint  student-faculty  committees. 

4.  The  use  of  college  property  outside  its  primary 
use  for  instruction  should  be  made  available  to  any 
registered  student  organization  carrying  out  its 
stated  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
for  the  use  of  college  property.  Any  veto  power 
reserved  by  a  college  administration  over  the  use  of 
college  property  by  student  organizations  on  the 
ground  of  speakers  or  program  should  be  exercised 
only  in  consultation  with  a  student-faculty  com- 
mittee. Where  permission  to  use  college  prop- 
erty is  denied,  no  student  organization  should 
be  disciplined  for  holding  meetings  off  college 
properly. 

5.  As  a  general  principle  nu  comrul  should  be 
exercised  by  college  authorities  over  the  subjects 
or  outside  speakers  chosen  by  student  groups;  but 


if  any  control  is  exercised  it  should  he  in  accordance 
with  the  proviso  in  paragraph  i. 

6.  In  institutions  where  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  have  faculty  advisors  for  student  organizations, 
such  advisors  should  be  chosen  or  approved  by  thej 
student    organizations    themselves.     Where    joinf 
committees  of  students  and  faculty  supervise  stu 
dent  affairs,  the  student  members  should  be  selecte 
by  the  student  council  and/or  representatives  <sfl 
student  organizations. 

7.  No  disciplinary  action  should  be  taken] 
against  college  students  for  engaging  in  activities  I 
off  the  campus  such  as  campaigning  for  political  I 
candidates,  picketing  in  labor  disputes,  partici-l 
pating  in  public  demonstrations,  etc.,  provided! 
such  students  do  not  claim  to  be  representing  the  I 
college.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  against  | 
misrepresenting  the  college  to  the  outside  public  I 
and  to  impress  on  students  their  obligations  to] 
their  institution's  repute  as  suggested  in  par- 
agraph 3. 

8.  College  students  should  be  permitted  to] 
publish  such  newspapers  or  magazines  as  they  wish,  J 
subject  to  provisions  for  registering  with  the  col-l 
lege  authorities  the  name,  purposes,  and  editors.! 
No  censorship  in  advance  by  college  authorities! 
should  be  exercised  over  the  contents  of  any  publi- 
cation. If  student  editors  should  abuse  their^ 
responsibility  by  improprieties  or  indecency,  or] 
fail  to  live  up  to  responsibilities  accepted,  dis-j 
ciplinary  action  should  be  taken  either  by  thel 
student  council  or  council  of  student  organizations* 
or  a  student-faculty  committee.  In  colleges  wheren 
student  publications  are  under  supervision  of  a| 
joint  student-faculty  committee  orfaculty  advisor8,| 
disagreements  between  student  and  faculty  mem- 
bers should  be  referred  to  the  college  faculty  for'l 
final  decision. 

9.  The  boards  or  committees  of  students  re-^ 
sponsible  for  each  publication  should  be  free  torJ 
select  editors  without  control  by  the  college  authori-J 
ties  or  faculty  (subject  to  provisions  for  faculty! 
advisors  wherever  they  exist).  A  student  editor'f 
should  be  removable  only  by  the  student  board,'ij 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  student-faculty  com-' 
mittee  where  it  exists,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  i 
faculty  when  appeal  is  taken. 

10.  Where    a    s\stem    of    genuine    democratic, 
student  government  exists  with  control  over  i 
dent  activities  outside  the  classroom,  a  student^ 
"Bill  of  Rights"  or  specific  rules  may  be  super-: 
fluous.     For  such  a  system  presupposes  studenlil 
control — or  joint  student-faculty  control — overaUj 
the  matters  set  forth  above.     The  successful  sys- 
tems of  student  govcrimicnt  obviously  should  b< 
extended  to  all  colleges,  both  in  the  interest  of  th( 
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smoother  operation  of  the  college  community  and 
of  serving  democratic  processes. 

1 

Intercultural  Education 

I  The  complex  cultural  composition  of  the 
American  people  seriously  complicates  the 
I  total  problem  of  education  for  democracy, 
affecting  as  it  does  all  person-to-person  as 
well  as  group  relationships.  It  seems  idle 
to  discuss  the  possibilities  for  practicing 
democracy  in  the  college  or  anywhere  else 
[without  very  specific  reference  to  the  many 
jmanifestations  of  that  cultural  diversity  so 
[inherently  a  part  of  the  American  pattern. 
:We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  the  im- 


'portance  of  achieving  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  in  our  national  defense  effort.  Into 
[this  discussion  there  have  been  injected 
[issues  growing  out  of  so-called  racial  as  well 
'as  cultural  differences.  It  is  clear  that  once 
again  the  danger  grows  that  the  very  sources 
of  our  strength  are  being  turned  against  us 
to  enfeeble  and  to  confuse  our  efforts. 

All    of    the    programs    which   have    been 
presented   and   discussed   in   this  pamphlet 
[have    been     directed,   according     to     their 
Isponsors,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  upon  which  we  as  a  people 
Irely.     Among    the    essential    characteristics 
of  that  process  there  are  three  which  need 
to  be  high-lighted  here.     The  first  of  these 
is  the  emphasis  we  place  upon   the    impor- 
[tance  in  a    democracy    of    each    individual 
numan  being.     We  insist,   with   Ralph  W. 
[Tyler,  that  "persons  as  individuals  are  the 
ends  of  human  activity,  and  are  not  to  be 
conceived  as  means."     The  second  of  these 
characteristics  of  true  democratic  procedure 
s  "the  encouragement  of  variability — that 
s    of    individuality    or    uniqueness."     We 
relieve  "that  within  wide  limits  individuality 
should  be  encouraged  and  conflicting  ideas 
presented  for  examination,  for  reconsidera- 
ion  and  tentative  trial."     And  finally,  as  a 
afeguard  against  possible  disintegration  we 
ely  upon  a  third  essential  characteristic  of 
lemocratic    procedure,    namely,    "faith    in 


human    intelligence."     As    Mr.    Tyler    re- 
minds us: 

In  a  democracy  we  believe  that  the  truth  of 
ideas,  the  desirability  of  human  conduct,  and  the 
worth  of  procedures  can  be  determined  by  in- 
telligent examination  of  their  implications  and  of 
their  consequences;  that  by  encouragement  of 
critical  thinking  on  the  part  of  its  members,  by 
increasing  the  understanding  of  relevant  factors, 
and  by  continuing  reflection  and  reexamination 
of  basic  ideas  and  values,  men  can  solve  their 
problems  (22). 

That  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  of 
the  importance  of  the  problems  arising  out  of 
cultural  diversities  in  American  life,  partic- 
ularly as  these  diversities  manifest  them- 
selves on  our  college  campuses,  is  evidenced 
in  many  ways.  For  example,  the  1941 
W  illiamstown  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 
held  at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  gave  partic- 
ular attention  to  these  problems  during  its 
week-long  deliberations.  Faculty  and  stu- 
dent representatives  from  a  large  number  of 
colleges  met  in  daily  round-table  sessions  and 
canvassed  practically  every  phase  of  indi- 
vidual and  intergroup  relationships  involv- 
ing cultural  and  religious  differences.*  The 
number  of  college  presidents  in  attendance 
was  especially  indicative  of  widespread 
interest  and  concern. 

There  was  apparently  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  participants  in  these  discus- 
sions that  if  American  civilization  is  to  come 
of  age  the  youth  in  our  colleges  representing 
these  diverse  cultures  must  somehow  learn 
to  practice  understanding,  cooperation,  and 
good  will  toward  one  another  with  increasing 
effectiveness.  It  was  also  apparent  to  this 
observer  that  something  more  than  mere 
frankness  and  candor  in  discussion  among 
picked  representatives  of  these  cultures  is 
needed  if  cultural  diversity  through  the 
educative  process  is  to  become  in  fact 
America's  strength.  Louis  Adamic  sets  up 
our  common  task  when  he  reminds  us  that — 

.  .  .  the  presence  in  the  United  States  of  this 
vast  new-immigrant  element  is  an  unprecedented 


■  One  of  five  round-table  groups,     .^ug.  24-29.  1941. 
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opportunity  for  creating  on  this  continent  an 
extraordinarily  rich  culture  and  civilization  at  the 
same  time  that  it  immensely  complicates  American 
social,  economic,  political,  cultural,  and  spiritual 
forces  and  problems;  inherent  in  our  present 
population  are  certain  dangers  .  .  .  and  lest  these 
dangers  increase  and  intensify,  all  of  us — new-  and 
old-stock  Americans — must  begin  to  become 
intelligently,  patriotically,  actively,  critically  in- 
terested in  this  entire  situation,  now  generally 
wrapped  in  darkness  and  shot  through  with  fear 
and  sentiment  (1). 

To     register     the     conclusion     that     the 
Williamstown    discussions    dealt    primarily 
with  manifestations  of  intergroup  conflicts 
rather  than  with  fundamental  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  intercultural  education  at 
the  college  level  is  not  to  question  the  pur- 
poses or  the  capacity  of  the  participants. 
Almost  inevitably  the  discussions  centered 
about  conflict  areas  and  more  particularly 
questions  of  discrimination  against  members 
of    certain    religious    and    national    groups. 
The    quota    system    of    college    admissions, 
practices    of    exclusiveness    by    fraternities 
and    sororities,    discriminations    in    faculty 
appointments,  careless  identification  of  Jew- 
ish students  with  radical  student  movements, 
all  came  in  for  full  and  at  times  heated  dis- 
cussion.    Experiences  in  dealing  with  these 
conflicts,  related  by  college  students,  teach- 
ers, and  administrators,  were  exchanged  and 
discussed  with  some  profit.     It  was  gratify- 
ing to  learn  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
many  institutions  and  to  note  the  general 
goodwill  with  which  these  matters  could  be 
freely  discussed. 

It  is  to  the  common  task  set  up  in  the 
words  of  Louis  Adamic,  quoted  above,  that 
attention  is  directed  here.  It  is  the  com- 
mon task  of  educators  at  every  level  of 
school  organization.  For  the  college  alone 
the  task  would  be  too  great  and  too  late. 
Acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  vital 
intercultural  education  of  American  youth 
involves  a  number  of  obligations  by  way  of 
leadership,  curriculum,  and  educational 
techniques  at  every  stage  of  the  educative 


process.     Stewart   G.    Cole  '   has   discussed 
these  as   they   apply  to  the  public  schools 
(4).     Much   that   he   suggests   applies  with 
equal   force  to  the  college  and   the  college 
teacher.     There  is,  for  example,  the  allega- 
tion that  the  basic  purposes  of  intercultural 
education   remain   a    "remote  objective  for 
the   majority  of  public-school   men.    .    .    . 
Most   schoolmen   are   preoccupied    with   an 
educational   program   that   has   become   in- 
creasingly involved  .    .    .    (and  regard)  the 
intercultural  field  as  a  secondary  or  negli- 
gible  concern   in   general   education.    .    .    . 
The  very  freshness  of  the  issue,  put  in  class- 
room terms,  suggests  to  them  that  it  may 
not  be  in  harmony  with  trusted  and  tried 
policies.    .    .    .      Besides,  some  teachers  and 
administrators  in  their  own  persons  enter- 
tain fears  and  prejudices  toward  members  of 
minority   groups,   believe   implicitly   in  the 
doctrine  of  superior  and  inferior  'races'  and 
creeds,  and  therefore  defend  the  status  quo.' 
Cole  contends  with  Prescott  (21)  that,  in 
intercultural  education,  the  chief  difficulty  is 
"the  maintenance  of  socialized  attitudes  and 
values    in    teacher    and    pupil    alike    .    .   . 
Since  ethnic  attitudes  and  values  are  freight- 
ed with  feelings  and  convictions,  the  inter- 
cultural problem  from  thes  choolman's  view- 
point focuses  in   the  emotional  life  of  per-J 
sons." 

The  main  objectives  of  intercultural  eduP 
cation,  according  to  Cole,  are  two  in  num^ 
ber.    First,  the  development  of  a  superior  scalcj 
of  personal  values  in  school  and  democratic! 
society,  and  the  other,    closely    associated,! 
is  a  recognition  of  the  fact    that  "individ-f 
uals  reflecting  various  cultures,"  differences^ 
in  folkways,  religious  faith,  economic  class,! 
or   color,    "be    accorded    all    the   deference^ 
of  personality  in  every  relationship  of  life.  I 
In  the  light  of  these  objectives  it  follow^ 
"that  there  are  three  broad  areas  of  inte 
cultural  education."    These  arc  described  by 
Cole  (4)  as  follows: 


"  Kxcculive  director.  The  Service  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Edu- 
cation. 300  Fourth  .•\vcnue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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In  the  first  place,  teachers  require  a  scientific 
approach  to  the  subjects  of  race,  culture,  minor- 
ity group,  dominant  group,  the  democratic  process, 
constituent  ethnic,  economic,  and  religious  ele- 
ments in  American  civilization  and  how  they  inter- 
act. They  need  to  discriminate  between  fact  and 
fiction  with  reference  to  the  group  differences  in 
this  country  if  they  are  going  to  help  children  ac- 
quire an  intelligent  approach  to  each  other  and  to 
their  family  heritages. 

Secondh',  teachers  must  have  a  critical  orienta- 
tion in  the  field  of  social  attitudes  and  values 
if  the>'  are  to  understand  the  relationships  that 
children  of  different  backgrounds  assume  toward 
each  other.  The\'  need  to  be  able  to  recognize  the 
phenonema  of  prejudice  or  intolerance  when 
they  see  them — what  are  their  earmarks  in  per- 
sonality, why  they  arise,  and  what  treatment  is 
ameliorative,  if  not  corrective.   .  .  . 

In  the  third  place,  teachers  require  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  use  of  educational  techniques  whose 
specific  purpose  is  to  inspire  in  children  (young 
and  old)  democratic  roles  toward  each  other. 
There  are  various  ways  of  implementing  intercul- 
tural  education.  They  can  be  learned;  and  the 
creative  teacher,  who  himself  maintains  friendly 
attitudes  toward  children,  can  use  them  effectively 
in  any  and  every  course  of  study  or  social  situa- 
tion that  arises  in  the  .  .  .  school.  Intercultural 
education  is  not  solely  a  theme  for  the  social 
studies;  it  needs  to  be  integrated  into  the  language 
arts,  into  music  and  the  dance,  into  domestic 
science  courses,  and  since  social  attitudes  are 
being  stimulated  favorably  or  unfavorably  in 
every  aspect  of  school  life,  this  interest  needs  to 
be  nurtured  in  the  activity  phases  of  general 
education. 

While  these  suggestions  are  directed  par- 
icularly  to  the  administrators  and  teachers 
n  the  public  schools,  responsibility  does 
hot  end  there  but  rests  with  equal  force 
upon  the  leadership  in  college  education  and 
Sidult  education.  The  total  educative  pro- 
iess  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  college, 
he  church,  and  the  community  must  be 
;eared  to  these  purposes  and  invoke  es- 
'entially  the  techniques  and  approaches 
[uggested.  Then  in  truth  will  the  objec- 
ives  of  the  Williamstown  Institute  of 
luman  Relations  and  those  of  people  of 
oodwill  everywhere  throughout  Amer- 
:a  be  achieved  in  terms  of  the  common 
ask  of    "creating    on    this    continent    an 


extraordinarily    rich    culture    and    civiliza- 
tion." 

The  Wider  Campus — 
Town  and  Gown 

In  looking  back  upon  college  years,  one 
activity  of  peculiar  interest  and  vitality 
comes  to  mind.  Under  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  a  professor  of  biology  a  group  of 
students  enlisted  in  the  war  against  filth  and 
transmission  of  disease.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  fly  and  the  mosquito  were 
popularly  regarded  as  nuisances  rather  than 
as  public  enemies.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  classroom 
to  the  problems  of  healthful  community 
living.  And  so  the  students  went  about 
giving  lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  slides 
on  the  life  histories  of  the  fly  and  the  mos- 
quito, explaining  how  their  breeding  could 
be  controlled  and  the  incidence  of  disease 
reduced  or  eliminated.  Granges,  organiza- 
tions, civic  and  church  groups  availed  them- 
selves of  these  services.  The  community 
was  aroused,  flies  were  trapped,  swamps 
were  drained,  and  breeding  places  elimi- 
nated, as  the  group  labored  with  the  biology 
professor  in  the  service  of  the  community. 

Here  was  a  real  departure  by  the  college 
from  a  traditional  attitude  of  aloofness  from 
the  community.  Here  the  community  was 
included  in  the  curricular  overview,  but  onlv 
within  one  small  segment  of  the  curriculum, 
the  field  of  biology.  Today  the  basic  con- 
ception which  underlies  the  whole  wider- 
campus  program  is  the  idea  that  activity 
in  all  curricular  areas  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  learning  process.  More  and  more  all 
types  of  colleges  are  beginning  to  discover 
their  communities,  and  that  peculiar  sense 
of  social  distance  which  historically  has 
characterized  "town  and  gown"  relation- 
ships is  breaking  down.  And  now  the 
impact  of  the  Nazi  threat  to  democracy 
and  the  demand  upon  persons  and  institu- 
tions for  unity  of  purpose  and  action  are 
accelerating  the  process.     Today  we  realize 
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that  the  kind  of  civic  life  we  cherish  is  in 
jeopardy.  A  hated  form  of  dictatorship  is 
sweeping  across  the  world.  Democracy  is 
at  the  point  of  meeting  the  severest  test  in 
all  history.  Forces  are  being  rallied  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  the  quality  of  civic 
life  in  America  through  a  community  of 
action  under  the  leadership  and  stimulation 
of  American  education.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  quality  of  civic  life  in 
America  will  be  strengthened  only  as  col- 
leges and  public  schools,  administrators, 
teachers,  and  students  together,  with  other 
educational  and  professional  agencies,  organ- 
ized lay  groups,  and  civic-minded  indi- 
viduals, work  together  to  that  end  (14). 

A  list  of  institutional  activities  which 
look  toward  larger  and  more  genuine  service 
for  and  with  the  community  grows  with 
every  mail  as  colleges  report  on  activities. 
No  inclusive  listing  can  be  provided  here. 
Each  college  must  and  will  find  its  own  pro- 
gram and  put  its  own  procedures  into  opera- 
tion on  its  own  wider  campus. 

Some  will  develop  one  or  more  neighborhood 
houses  or  social  centers  as  outposts  for  collegiate 
activity.  Others  will  think  it  wiser  to  concentrate 
upon  strengthening  the  existing  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  social  institutions  of  the  community 
and  letting  the  college  and  the  townsfolk  work 
together  through  institutions  which  do  not  run  as 
great  a  risk  of  being  tainted  with  paternalism. 
Some  will  take  over  a  conveniently  located  rural 
area  as  a  special  demonstration  and  experimental 
project;  others  will  find  their  outlet  through  or- 
ganizing the  farmers  in  a  cooperative  marketing 
project  which  ties  in  with  a  cooperative  mer- 
chandising effort  similarly  organized  in  the  city. 
Some  will  emphasize  credit  unions  and  consumers' 
cooperatives;  others  will  build  strong  hobby  clubs 
and  concentrate  on  an  annual  hobby-horse  fair. 
Some  will  develop  reading  clubs  and  discussion 
groups;  others  will  take  a  leaf  from  the  Des 
Moines  adult  forums.  Some  will  provide  leader- 
ship-training courses  for  community  persons 
interested  in  the  young  people  of  their  churches; 
others    will    work    on    tlic    curricular    and    otlicr 


problems  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  State.     Com- 
munity health  problems  and  the  extension  of  the 
school's  hospital  and  medical  services  may  engage  \ 
one   institution,   while   another   may  find  it  more ! 
immediately   feasible   to   throw   open    its   lyceum  ■ 
and  lecture  series  to  the  townsfolk  in  an  effort  to 
begin    a    kind    of     community     mental     hygiene 
effort.  (11). 

Such  a  list  of  the  possibilities  is  limited 
only  by  the  imagination,  ingenuity,  and  the 
will-to-do  of  the  college  and  its  community. 

It  is  this  wider  campus  which  potentially 
constitutes  a  laboratory  of  democracy  for  j 
the   students   in  our  colleges.     It  is.  there- 
fore, clear  that  in  the  process  of  developing 
programs    to    implement    this    wider    out- 
reach, students  must  be  enlisted   in  active 
participation  both  in  the  planning  and  the 
execution  of  projects,  remembering  the  sagej 
counsel  of  Kilpatrick  that  "it  is  not  sufficient! 
merely    to   study    the   problems    of   life;   ifj 
education  is  really  to  go  on  best,  we  must] 
somehow   carry   the   thought   processes  ap-j 
propriately  through  into  fitting  action.  . 
In  a  word,  an  education  which  stops  short  of  I 
action    is    a    thwarted    education,    aborted.* 
held  up  in  midair.     Thought  and  action  are:, 
inseparable  aspects  of  a  developing  move- j 
ment;  any  pursuit  of  either  apart  from  the:] 
other  degrades  both"  (12). 

It  is  here  then,  through  such  truly  edu-;J 
cative     activities,     on     an      ever-widening  j 
campus,  that  the  hope  and  the  opportunity,! 
of  the  college  lies.     In  such  ways  as  these.J 
our  students  as  undergraduates,  and  during:| 
their    continuing    education    as    graduates 
will  study  and  work  at  the  problems  of  civic  j 
betterment.     It   is   in   such   ways   as   hav<  | 
been    discussed    and    suggested    throughou' 
these    pages    that    we    may    hope    for   thi'  j 
development  in  our  citizenry  of  the  habits, i 
attitudes,  skills,  and  appropriate  knowledge! 
upon    which    America    must   depend    if  ou 
American  way  is  to  survive. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EQ.UAL  ■ 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  •  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE -WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE- WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND -THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  ■  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN -THAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH    FROM  THE   EARTH- 
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Education  as  coordinator  of  educational  policies  of  the  Government  for  schools  and  colleges  in  relation  to  national  defense. 
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FOREWORD 

A  MERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  threats  against  her  way 
a\.  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  instruction  and 
training  they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowl- 
edges and  skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make 
for  national  strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  National  pre- 
paredness at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  by  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must 
become  increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults 
facing  a  war-torn  world.     But  how? 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  suggest  some  answers  in  a  special 
series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education  and  National  Defense."  This  num- 
ber in  that  series  deals  with  the  conservation  of  our  national  health,  and 
undertakes  to  show  how  the  schools  can  contribute  directly  to  our  national 
strength  and  preparedness  by  instruction  in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the 
ill  or  injured. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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An  important  phase  of  the  practical  nurse's  training  is  experience  in  caring  for  patients  in  the  home. 
IV 
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The  Need  For  Instruction 


The  Schools  and  Health  Education 

The  health  of  our  people  is  a  great  Na- 
tional asset.  Not  only  does  preventable 
illness  represent  a  huge  annual  economic 
loss  but  it  may  be  a  potent  factor  in  under- 
mining national  morale  as  well.  We  are  fac- 
ing an  emergency.  We  have  undertaken  a 
gigantic  national  effort  to  marshal  all  of  our 
resources  of  men  and  materials  in  order  that 
we  may  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality  in 
a  troubled  world.  In  our  efforts  to  achieve 
total  preparedness  we  must  recognize  as  of 
primary  importance  the  physical  fitness  of 
our  citizenry.  It  is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  we  give  consideration  to  the  further 
measures  which  should  be  taken  to  conserve 
ithe  health  of  our  people. 

Many  individuals  and  agencies  are  now 

engaged  in  a  concerted  campaign  against  ill 

health,  injury,  and  disease.     None  of  these 

agencies  has  greater  potentiality  for  render- 

ng  yeoman   service   than   has   the   public- 

ichool  system  of  the  Nation.     With  its  far- 

fung  facilities,    with    its    trained    army   of 

eachers,  with  its  long  experience  in  the  most 

ffective  techniques  of  teaching  both  youths 

:nd  adults,  the  public  schools  hold  a  strategic 

ector  on   the   battle-front   for   health    and 

ihysical  fitness. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  health 
ducation  has  been  a  major  objective  of  in- 
truction  in  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
chools  and  colleges.  It  has  been  part  of  a 
reat  public  health  movement  directed  to- 
ard  the  prevention  of  illness  and  injury  on 
national  scale. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  progress  which 
lis  Nation  has  already  made  toward  longer 
id  healthier  lives  for  its  citizens.  No 
|ition  has  ever  made  greater  progress  in  a 
jmilar  period  of  time  against  the  adversities 
[  nature  and  the  health  hazards  of  com- 
junal  life  than  have  we.  The  educational 
rces  of  the  country  have  made  signal  con- 
butions  to  this  progress. 


Nevertheless  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  burden  of  ill  health  and  injury  today  is 
a  serious  national  problem.  Not  all  of  this 
burden  can  be  eliminated  by  health  educa- 
tion. There  are  many  related  factors  in  a 
program  for  the  improvement  of  public 
health.  But  health  officials  have  insisted 
that  the  weight  of  this  burden  could  be  con- 
siderabl}-  lightened  if  the  people  generally 
could  be  taught  how  to  think  and  act 
hygienically.  Organized  education  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  effective  implements, 
fashioned  and  ready  at  hand,  to  use  for  this 
purpose. 

What  People  Should  Think  and  Do 
About  Health 

Some  of  the  things  which  people  should  be 
taught  to  think  and  do  about  their  health 
are  quite  simply  stated.     They  include: 

I.  Under  Personal  Hygiene 

A.  To  develop  in  each  person  habitual 
recourse  to: 

1.  Competent,   prompt,   medical   ad- 
vice and  care  for: 

(a)  Illness,  manifest  or  suspected 

(b)  Periodic  health  examination 

2.  Ability    to    discriminate    between 
good  and  poor  health  advice. 

II.  Under  Community  Hygiene 

A.  To  develop  in  each  person  compre- 
hension and  appreciation  of  at  least 
the  fundamentals  of: 

1.  Environmental  sanitation: 

(a)  Water 

(b)  Foods 

(c)  Milk 

(d)  \\'aste    disposal 

2.  Environmental  safety: 

(a)  Safe  roads,  streets,  homes, 
schools,  and  playgrounds 

(b)  Safe  working  and  living  con- 
ditions, e.  g.  light,  ventilation, 
temperature,  freedom  from  haz- 
ards, liarmfui  dusts,  fumes,  gases 
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3.  Contagious  disease  control: 

(a)  Finding      and      isolating      the 
case  or  carrier 

(b)  Finding      and      isolating      the 
contact 

(c)  Control   of   animal    and    para- 
site reservoirs  in  certain  regions 

4.  Adequate  health  facilities: 

(a)  Health  departments 

(b)  Competent  medical  care 

(c)  Hospitals,  sanatoriums.  clinics 

The  Schools  Have  a  Responsibility 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  health  education 
is  not  the  exclusive  business  of  school  teach- 
ers nor  is  health  education  entirely  confined 
to  the  schools.  But  by  all  the  advantages  of 
tradition,  experience,  organization,  and  sen- 
sitivity to  human  need,  the  schools  stand 
high  among  all  those  public  agencies  in  posi- 
tion to  conduct  an  effective  health  education 
program. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  awareness  of  their 
responsibility  by  the  public  schools  in  provid- 
ing for  the  health   needs  of  students,  it  is 
nevertheless   necessary   to   note   the  inertia 
which   must   even   yet   be   overcome   if   the 
schools  are  to  make  their  proper  contribu- 
tion   to    the    conservation    of   our    national 
health.     This    inertia    is    not    entirely    the 
fault  of  teachers  or  administrators.      Finan- 
cial aid  with  which  to  provide  needed  facili- 
ties and  assistance  for  broader  programs  of 
health  instruction   in  the  schools  has  been 
slow  in  coming.     Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
for  many  more  schools,  without  waiting  for 
special  aid.  to  make  a  greater  contribution. 
Curriculum    adaptations    which    will    place 
health   instruction   on   an   equal   basis   with 
other   subjects    and    will    provide    sufficient 
time,  facilities,  and  supervision  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  successful  instructional  pro- 
gram  could   be   immediatel)-   undertaken   in 
many  schools. 
Special  Need  for  Instruction 

It   seems   e\ident    that   for  some   time   to 
come  the  great  majorit}'  of  the  sick  will  con- 


tinue to  be  cared  for  in  their  homes  by  rela- 
tives.    Most  families  cannot  afford  to  em- 
plov  trained  nurses  except  for  acute  illnesses  i 
and  then  for  only  relatively  brief  periods  of 
time.     Mild  cases  of  illness,  many  chronic 
illnesses,     and     convalescent     care     require 
elementary  knowledge  of  nursing   upon  the 
part  of  the  intelligent  homemaker.     Our  first , 
line  of  defense,  therefore,  in  the  conservation 
of    our    resources    of    health     and    ph\-sical 
vitalit\-  must  be  the  women  and  girls  of  the , 
country,    trained    in    the   elementary    prin- , 
ciples  of  home  nursing.  , 

Members  of  the  nursing  profession  recog-j  I 
nize  the  necessity  of  such  training.  ' 

"Nursing  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts. 
and  came  into  being  as  a  response  to  human  . 
need  common  to  ever\'  family,  the  need  for 
care  in   times  of  physical   dependency  and, 
illness.     Nursing   has   been    and   still   is  an, 
integral    part    of    family    life;    its    practice.' 
therefore,  cannot  be  sharply  limited  to  any 
group  or  groups  within  the  community.     At ' 
present   the  vast   majority   oj  cases   oj  minor 
illness  are  cared  for  in  the  home  b>-  persons 
having  no  professional  training.     Even  when 
severe  illness   necessitates   the  employment 
of  a   professional   nurse  she  is  usually  dis- 
pensed with  as  soon  as  possible  for  economic 
reasons  and  the  care  of  the  patient  during 
convalescence    reverts    to    members   of   the 
household  or  to  a  non-professional  worker. 
.  The   very   fact   that   nursing   the  sick 
is  still  looked   upon   as  one  of  the  normal 
functions  of  women  in  households  makes  the 
definition  of  professional  nursing  service  dif-, 
ficult.     /(  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  sharp  ditndin^ 
line  between  professional  and  non-professional 
nursing  activities.      They  shade  of  into  each^ 
other  by  a  process  of  overlapping  which  seri- 
ously   complicates    the    precise    definition    in 
terms    of   legal   enactments    of   the  functions 
which    are    or   should    be    the    prerogative  o\ 
professional  nurses."  ' 


1  Johns.  Ethel.  R.  N.  anj  Pfrffcrknrn.  Blanche.  R.  N.  A' 
.Vclivity  AiL-ilysis  of  Nursing.  Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  th' 
Committee  on  the  Grading  o(  Nursing  Schools,  I^M. 


!      The  argument  for  a  much  wider  extension 

of  courses  of  instruction  in  Home  Nursing 

rests  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  desirable 

to  teach  people  to  do  better  the  things  they 

I  will   have   to   do  anyway   to   meet   the  exi- 

I  gencies  of  human  living.      If  this  assumption 

1  is  valid,  then  it  follows  that  such  instruction 

I  ought  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  general 

!  education     of     most     American     girls     and 

I  women.     The  more  widespread  instruction 

of  girls  and  women  in  this  field  should  pro- 

'  vide    trained    women    who    not    onh^    are 

;  competent    to    care    for    minor    illnesses    in 

!  their   homes    but   who   can    also    be   drawn 

I  upon    to    undertake    more    specialized    and 

I  intensive  courses  preparing  for  emplo\ment 

either    as     paid     or    voluntary     subsidiary 

workers  in  the  care  of  the  ill  or  injured. 

i  Extent  of  Instruction  at  Present 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  pioneered  in 
jthe  promotion  and  organization  of  courses 
;of  instruction  in  Home  Hxgiene  and  Care  of 
'the  Sick,  publishing  their  first  textbook  under 
,this  title  in  1913.     The  instruction  which  the 
'Red  Cross  gave  to  thousands  of  women  and 
Igirls  in  the  intervening  years  bore  rich  fruit 
lin  the  days  of  the  first  \\  orld  War,  especially 
'in    1918    during   the   epidemic   of   influenza. 
Following  the  war  a  number  of  public-school 
administrators    introduced    similar    courses 
into  the   high   schools.      In   some   instances 
Ithey  were  offered   as   separately  organized 
[courses  taught   b}'   school   nurses:   in   other 
jcases  they  were  organized  as  definite  units 
of  instruction   in   home  economics   courses, 
taught  in  most  cases  by  the  home  economics 
teachers,    although    in    some    instances    by 
lAmerican  Red  Cross  nurses, 
j    The  adoption  of  such  courses  of  instruc- 
tion needs  to  be  greatly  extended  in  our  high 


schools.  There  arc  in  this  country  more 
than  25.000  public  high  schools  enrolling 
nearly  7,000,000  pupils.  .Mmost  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  14  to  17-year-olds  are  in 
school.  In  1933-34  reports  to  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  indicated  that  only 
8,642  pupils  were  enrolled  in  courses  titled 
Home  Nursing  or  Home  Hygiene.  In  addi- 
tion, figures  secured  in  1938  show  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  Nation  offered  home  economics  courses. 
A  sampling  stud}-  of  all  high  schools  indi- 
cated that  approximately  16  percent  of  these 
courses  included  a  3  to  6  weeks'  unit  of  in- 
struction in  home  care  of  the  sick,  enrolling 
an  estimated  190,000  girls.  Home  hygiene 
and  home  nursing  courses  in  evening  classes 
for  adult  homemakers  enrolled  an  esti- 
mated 7,000  women  in  1939.  Last  year 
some  35,000  school  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  Red  Cross  courses  in  Home  Hygiene  and 
Care  oj  the  Sick  taught  by  Red  Cross 
nurses. 

A  Challenge  to  the  Schools 

Including  all  forms  of  instruction  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  conservativeh'  estimated 
that  there  is  an  enrollment  of  fewer  than 
250,000  persons  in  organized  courses  of  in- 
struction in  any  year.  Probably  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  enrollment  of  girls  in 
American  high  schools  receive  definitely 
organized  instruction  in  this  important  area 
of  life  activity.  From  these  data  it  seems 
clear  that  one  distinctly  important  contribu- 
tion which  the  public  schools  can  make  to 
the  conservation  of  the  health  assets  of  the 
Nation,  and  hence  to  national  defense,  is 
the  more  general  requirement  of  instruction 
in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  ill  or  injured, 
of  all  girls  in  the  high  schools. 
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Practice  makes  perfect — high-school  girls  demonstrate  making  the  patient's  bed. 


Brief  Descriptions  of  Selected  Courses 


A  Required  Course  for  Girls  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Since   about    1923    a   course  of   study   in 
Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick  has  been 
required  of  all  ninth-grade  girls  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  Des  Moines,   Iowa.     In 
each  junior  high  school  the  subject  is  taught 
by  a  school  nurse  who  devotes  half  time  to 
classroom  instruction  and  half  time  to  her 
i    school  nursing  duties.     Classes  of  girls  are 
scheduled  to  meet  throughout  the  year  on 
I    alternate   days   with    physical-education 
I    classes.     The    home-hygiene    classes    meet 
I    in  a  specially  designed  room  adjacent  to  the 
]    nurse's  office  which  is  equipped  with  beds 
I    and  other  practical  teaching  aids.     It  may 
be  noted   in   passing   that   in    Des   Aloines 
I    ninth-grade  boys  also  receive  instruction  in 
a    parallel    course    dealing    with    Personal 
Hygiene  and  First  Aid. 

I  Des  Moines  Public  Schools 

j  Outline  for  a  Course  in 

I  Home  and  Child  Hygiene 

j  The  following  outline  of  course  content  is 
planned  for  use  with  a  two-volume  manual 
entitled  Taking  Care  of  the  Family'' s  Health 
by  Rood  and  Lingham.  The  outline  is  in- 
tended only  to  indicate  the  general  scope  of 
the  course.  In  placing  emphasis  upon  the 
various  course  topics,  the  teacher  is  governed 
by  a  study  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
pupils  of  her  several  classes. 

General  Objectives  of  the  Course 

1.  To  develop  in  the  student  an  interest 
in  and  a  knowledge  of  positive  health 
(mental  and  physical)  and  a  desire  to 
build  those  personal  habits  that  will 
safeguard  health. 

2.  To  develop  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing and  an  attitude  of  interest  and  co- 
operation in  the  solving  of  family  health 
problems. 

3.  To  give  a  better  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  their  practical  ap- 
plications. 


4.  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  effects 
of  environment  on  physical  and  mental 
health  and  to  build  up  the  desire  to  co- 
operate with  health  authorities  for  the 
improvement  of  home  and  community 
life. 

General  Abilities  for  Students 

TO  Develop 

1.  To  increase  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  conserve  and  improve  her  own 
health. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize 
deviations  from  normal  states  of 
health. 

3.  To  meet  simple  illnesses  and  home 
emergencies  with  safety  and  effi- 
ciency. 

4.  To  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  sim- 
ple nursing  procedures  for  care  of 
the  sick  in  the  home. 

5.  To  have  an  understanding  of  sanitary 
measures  for  home  and  community. 

6.  To  know  simple  principles  of  infant 
and  child  care. 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

Unit  I — Personal  Hygiene 

1.  Overview  of  the  field 

2.  Heredity 

3.  Mental  hygiene 

4.  Colds 

5.  Clothing 

6.  Foot  hygiene 

7.  Cleanliness 

8.  Menstruation 

9.  Posture 

10.  Nutrition 

1 1.  Dental  hygiene 

Unit  II — Home  Hygiene 

1.  Meaning  of  family  life 

2.  Choosing  a  home 

3.  Minimum  essentials  of  a  liveable  home 

4.  Care  of  the  home 

5.  Equipment  of  the  home 

6.  Community  aids  to  home  life 

S 


Unit  III — Care  of  the  Sick 

1.  Symptoms  of  illness 

2.  Selection  of  a  room 

3.  Home  attendant 

4.  Bed  making 

5.  Baths 

6.  Special  equipment 

7.  Treatments 

8.  Feeding  the  sick 

9.  Medicines  and  the  medicine  chest 
10.  Care  of  the  convalescent 

Texts  and  References 

Delano:  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the 
Sick  (American  Red  Cross) 

Crisp:  Be  Healthy 

Andress,  Adlinger,  Goldberger:  Health  Es- 
sentials 

Other  books  and  pamphlets,  varying  with  the 
needs  of  different  schools. 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

Unit  IV — Communicable  Diseases 

1.  Tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 

2.  Immunizations    and    other    preventive 
measures 

3.  Isolation  and  quarantine 

4.  Community  controls 

5.  Sanitary  measures  for  controlling  food, 
water,  wastes,  etc. 

Unit  V — Infant  Care 

1.  Heredity  and  environment 

2.  Qualifications  for  parenthood:  the  right 
to  be  well  born 

3.  Prenatal  care 

4.  Baby  equipment 

5.  Baby  bath 

6.  Feeding  the  baby 

7.  Medical  super\'ision 

8.  Normal  growth  and  development 

9.  Habit  training 

Unit  VI — Care  of  the  Pre-school  Child 

1.  Feeding 

2.  Clothing 

3.  Selection  of  toys  and  play  environment 

4.  Normal  growth  and  development 

5.  I  labit  training 


Unit  \II — Elective 

1.  First  aid 

2.  Anatomy  and  physiology 

3.  Additional  material  on  any  of  the  above 
units 

4.  Caring  for  children   in   other   people's 
homes 

Texts  and  References 

Delano:  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 
(American  Red  Cross) 

Crisp:  Be  Healthy 

Andress,  Adlinger,  Goldberger:  Health  Es- 
sentials 

Other  books  and  pamphlets,  varying  with 
the  needs  of  different  schools. 

Home  Hygiene  Teaching  in  Small 
Rural  High  Schools 

Small  rural  high  schools  which  find  it  diffi-; 
cult  or  impossible  to  provide  such  a  course, 
as  that  just  described  for  Des  Moines,  may,, 
nevertheless,  make  provision  for  the  Amer-, 
ican  Red  Cross  Course  to  be  taught  by  an 
authorized    local    Red    Cross    nurse.     This 
course  is   based   upon   a   carefully  prepared 
teacher's   manual   and   textbook  '   and   pro- 
vides excellent   material  for  a  minimum  of' 
30   clock    hours   of   instruction.     Necessary! 
equipment     can     frequently     be     obtained 
through  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  the 
Red  Cross,  or  a  local  club.     A  cooperative 
plan  of  presenting  the  work   in   which   the 
home  economics  teacher  and  the  Red  Cross 
nurse   teach    those   parts  of   the   course   foi 
which  each  is  especialh'  qualified  has  much 
to  recommend  it. 

Home  Hygiene  as  a  Unit  in  Home 
Economics  Courses 

Ilomr  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  111  or  I njurec 
is  most  frequently  to  be  found  as  a  unit  o 
instruction  in  elective  home  economic: 
courses  for  high-school  girls.     This  arrange 


'  Amcricin  Red   Cri)3s  Guide  kir  Instructors  in  Home  H>»;ie' 

;ind    Care   of  the   Siclc.     'IVxtboutt    on    ilonic    H»-ii-ne   and    C'.i 

of   the  Siclt.  Jane    \.    Delano.      I'lliladelplua.    !',    Hlakislon's   S. 
&  Co. 


ment  has  obvious  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. Some  elementary  knowledge  of 
home  h>'giene  and  nursing  is  properly  an 
integral  part  of  the  training  of  the  intelligent 
homemaker.  A  well-equipped  foods  labora- 
tory and  homemaking  department  is  to  be 

■  found  in  more  than  half  of  the  high  schools, 
large  or  small,  of  the  Nation.  In  these 
schools  instruction   in   home   hygiene   under 

'  trained  home  economists,  especially  when 
coupled  with  practical  home  projects  under 
I  the  supervision  oj  a  teacher  who  is  concerned 
'  with  translating  learning  into  doing,  is  likely 
j  to  be  qualitatively  superior  to  that  of  home 
j  hygiene  instruction  in  some  other  depart- 
ments.    The    disadvantage    appears    to    lie 

■  chiefly   in    the   failure   of  many   high-school 
I  girls   to  elect   a   complete   home   economics 
I  curriculum.     Hence,     many     girls     fail     to 
!  receive  instruction  in  the  unit.     Other  dis- 
advantages  are  the   scant   time  allotted   to 
home    nursing    in    many    home    economics 
courses  and  the  frequent  failure  to  utilize 
the  special   skills  and   professional   training 
of    registered    nurses    for    teaching    certain 

\  parts  of  this  work. 

I 

I  A  Sample  Unit  From  the  Arizona 

I  State  Course  of  Study 

i      The    illustration    which    follows    centers 
upon  elementary  skills  involved  in  the  home 
i  care  of  the  mildly  or  chronically  sick  patient, 
■  and  emphasizes  practical  doing  abilities: 


Home  Care  of  the  Sick  ^ 

(2i>  Year.  Semester  1) 
Time  allotment:  2-3  weeks 

'Major  Objectives: 

Realization  of  importance  of  being  pre- 
pared to  care  for  common  diseases  and 
handle  emergencies  in  the  home.  Rec- 
ognition of  ways  of  providing  conven- 
iences for  home  care  of  the  sick. 


'  From;  Course  of  Study  in  Homemakinp  For  Secondary 
Schools— State  of  Arizona.  Prepared  by  the  HnmemakiiiK  Service, 
State  Department  of  Vocational  ICducation,  Pfioenix.  An/...  1938. 


Understanding  wai,-s  of  protecting  self  and 

others  against  disease. 
Understanding  some  of  the   best   methods 

for  caring  for  sick  in  the  home. 
Ability  to  plan  and  serve  good   meals  for 

invalids. 
Abilit\-   to  administer  first    aid    in    some 

emergencies. 

Using  This  Unit: 

From  a  consideration  of  situations 
which  are  inevitable  when  someone  is  ill 
in  the  home,  the  girl  should  be  better 
prepared  to  do  her  share  in  solving  some 
of  the  man)-  problems  that  arise  when 
illness  occurs. 

This  unit  offers  a  greater  variety  of 
experiences  than  can  be  given  in  the  two 
or  three  weeks  suggested.  It  is  expected 
that  the  teacher  will  determine  with  the 
group  those  aspects  of  home  nursing 
which  the}"  will  have  most  opportunity 
to  put  into  practice,  and  include  them. 

In  teaching  this  unit  the  teacher  mav 
find  that  the  girls  have  many  peculiar 
ideas  on  health  and  nursing  and  she  will 
need  to  help  the  girls  refer  to  authentic 
sources  for  answers  to  many  questions. 


Some  desired 
outcomes 


Suggested  problems, 
activities,  and  experiences 


Teaching 
aids 


Recognition     of 
some  of  the 
important 
needs  of  the 
home  patient 


A.  Making  the   Patient 
Comfortable 

There      is      illness      in      most     Selbert — 
every     home     at     some     time.     Home  Care 
What    have   you   found    are   the     nj  the  Sick 
needs    when    caring    for    persons 
who  are  ill  in  the  home? 
Class  lists  such  needs  as; 
A  comfortable  bed 
A  well-ventilated  room 
Making  it  easy  for  patient 

to  help  himself 
Keeping  patient  happy 
Helping  patient  to  eat 

what    have   you   seen   done   in 
order  to  meet  these  needs? 
Class  suggests  such  ways  as: 
Making     the     bed     like     a 

hospital  bed 
Bathing      the      patient      in 
bed 


Understanding 
ways  of  meet- 
ing some  of 
the  patient's 
needs 


Some  dcsirrd 
outcomes 


Sugsesleii  problems, 
activities,  and  experiences 


Teaching 
aids 


Some  desired 
Outcomes 


Suggested  prnblems. 
activities,  and  experiences 


Teaching 
aids 


A.  Making  thk  Patient 
Comfortable — Continued. 

Filling  hot  water  b:ig  so 
it  is  fiat 

Giving  a  foot  bath 

Caring  for  the  hair, 
mouth,  and  teeth 

Keeping  room  well  venti- 
lated 

Arranging  an  attractive 
tray 

Ability  to  Instructor      or      school      nurse 

make  a  bed  demonstrates        making        a 

for  a  patient  bed.    mitering    the    corners. 

The  students  practice 
making  the  bed  with  re- 
mainder of  class  ofiering 
suggestions  where  needed 
Making  a  bed  with  a  patient 
(one  of  the  girls)  in  it.  is 
also  demonstrated 
Giving  the  patient  a  batli 
and  foot  bath  are  demon- 
strated, then  students 
practice  on  each  other 

Home  Experience 

Making  bed  for  sick  person 

B.   Entertaining  the 
Patifnt 

Ability  to  A    high-school    girl    who    was 

bring  some  ill    for    several    weeks    said    the 

cheer  and  thoughtfulness     of     her     friends 

happiness  to  as   well   as  of  her  family  helped 

the  sick  her  recover. 

Class     tells     how     they     think 
the        things        done        for 
friends    can    help    them    to 
recover;  as: 
Keeping  them  happy 

often  hastens  progress 
Planning      for      quiet      and 
rest 
Students      exchange      experi- 
ences   on  ■  doing    things    for 
(he  sick,  as: 

Number  of  visitors    aliowe'.i 
Lengtli  of  visits 
Type  of  conversation 
Kiukl  of  books  broueht  in 

Arrangement    of    Hiiwrrs    in 

room 
Planning   cniert.iinmciit    for 

various  :itfes 

/tome  Experience 

Selecting  some  form  of  recrea- 
tion for  :i  sick  person  and 
entertaining  them  ft>r  a  while 

Selecting  suitable  magazine  ar- 
ticles and  bookfi  for  sick 
grantlfalher  and  reading  to 
him 


American 
Red  Cross — 
Home 

Hygiene  and 
Care  oj  the 
Sick 


C.  Selecting,  Arranging,  and 
Caring  for  the  Room 

Recognition      of  If  some  member  of  your  family 

characteristics  of     were     being    brought     from     the 
a  satisfactory  hospital  to  be  in  bed  al  home  for 

"sick"  room  several    weeks,    what   suggestions 

would  you  give  for  selecting,  ar- 
ranging and  caring  for  the  rt>om? 
Class  sets  up  standards  for  a 
satisfactory  sick  room,  bring- 
ing out  such  points  as: 
Pleasant      exposure,      quiet, 

and  restful 
Fresh  air  and  sunshine 
Temperature     controlled     if 

possible 
Well  lighted 
Cheerful 
Easily  cleaned 
Class    members    make    sugges- 
tions regarding  simple  ways  of 
reaching  these  standards,  as: 
Shifting   the    bed    to    give    a 

good  view 
Covering  lights  that  glare 

Home  Experience 

Selecting  and  arraiigiuf;  flowers 
for  a  sick  room 

D.  Improvising    l''guiHMENT 
FOR   the    RouM 


Interest    in    im- 
provising    some 
simple    equip- 
ment for  the  sick 
room 


Interest  in  a 
satisfactory 
daily  routine 


Since  the  average  home  does 
not  have  all  of  the  utensils  and 
supplies  used  In  hospitals,  how 
can  substitutes  be  provided? 

Jane's  mother  had  to  take  care 
of  her  father  who  has  been  ill  for 
some  time.     Jane  says  that  her 
mother  does  all  of  the  added  work 
without   much  extra  fuss  as  she 
has   a  daily  schedule  for  taking 
care  of  the  patient.     What  part 
can  Jane  take  in  this  routine? 
Students    discuss    such    impro- 
vised equipment  as: 
Washbuard  back  rests 
Hoop-i  to  remove  pressure  of 
covers    on    some    part    of 
body 
Pillows  for  arm  rests 
Homemade  reading  t:ible 
Bedpocket     made    of    news- 
papers 
Hume  Experience 

Improvising      three    iitccrs    of 
eiiuipment  for  tlu-  siik  rmnn 

V.    Working  Out  a  Satisfac- 
10KV   Daily   Roi'tini; 

Students  work  out   a  daily  rou- 
tine such  as: 
Greeting  patient  cheerfully 


Justin  and 

Rxist—fl'.m. 

Livine 


Olson — 

Improvised 

Equipment 


Sniiif  ilcsircd 
outcomes 


SiigKcsred  problems, 
activities,  and  experiences 


Teaching 
aids 


E.  Working  Out  A  Satisfactory 
Daily  Routine — Continued 

Taking      temperature,      pulse 
Understanding  (following     doctor's     orders) 

methods  of  Caring  for  personal  needs 

taking  tempera-  Caring  for  room 

lure  and  pulse         Students    practice    taking    pulse 

and  temperature 

F.  Serving  Food  for  the  Sick 

A   mother  who   has  been  sick     Justin  and 
for  several  months  says  the  doc-      Rust — 
tor  prescribes  good  food   for  her      Home 
but  it  is   never  appetizing  when      Living 
her    daughters    serve    it.      What 
could     be     done     to     tempt     her      Kin\nn  and 
appetite?  Hopkins — 

Group  makes  a  list  of  sugges-     Junior 
lions  that  could  be  made  to  these     Jlome 
daughters  fnr  making  food  appe-      Problems 
tizing. 
Abiiit)  to  Class  suggests  such  aids  as-  Selbert — 

arrange  a  iray  Having  food  well  seasoned  Hnme  Care 

attractively  Keeping  the  hot  foods  hot  of  the  Sick 

Serving     the     food      attrac- 
I  tivcly 

I  Not  appearing  hurried  when 

serving    food    to    the    pa- 
tient 
Ha\'ing    a    definite    time    for 

meals 
Serving  easily  digested  foods 
Stii.lents    prepare    trays    for    a 
patient    who   is    not    on    any 
special    diet    and    serve    the 
trays 
(Note:  If    class     interest     and 
time    allows,    trays    for   patients 
having    special    diet    needs    may 
be    prepared,    as:  Tray    for    tu- 
berculosis    or     some     other     dis- 
order,! 
Home  Experience 

Preparing  trays  for  a  sick 
person,  trying  to  make  them 
as  attractive  as  possible 
Helping  a  convalescent  sister 
learn  to  like  the  right  kind 
of  food 

jJnits  in  Ohio's  Suggested  Course  of 
l^tudy  in  Home  Economics  Which 
[delate  to  Home  Hygiene 

Well-rounded  training  for  the  intelligent 
omemaker  involves  much  more  than  home 
ygiene  and  care  of  the  ill  or  injured. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  units  in  a  good 
lodern    home    economics    course    have    a 


rather  direct  bearing  upon  preparation  for 
meeting  health  needs  in  home  and  family 
life.  Thus  an  examination  of  one  State 
course  of  study  ^  outline  for  home  economics 
shows  the  following  units  pertaining  directly 
to  home  hygiene: 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

IVeekf 
Unit    A.   Maintainine    personal    health.    Home 

I'.conomics  I 2-3 

Unit  F.  Feeding  small  children.  Home  Eco- 
nomics n_ 2 

Unit     I.  Providing     adequate     and     satisfying 

diets  for  the  family.  Home  Fconomics  HL   ._  6 

Unit    M.  Adapting    the    normal    diet.    Home 

Economics  IV 2 

Family  and  Other  Social  Relationships 

Unit  B.  Sharing  in  the  care  of  children.  Home 

Economics  I 2-3 

Unit  G.  Assuming  responsibility  for  the  care 
and  guidance  of  children.  Home  Economics 
III 3^ 

Unit  I.  Cooperating  in  solving  of  community 
problems  affecting  home  and  family  life.  Home 
Economics  IV 2-3 

Home  Furtiishini^  and  Housing 

Unit  B.  Improving  interior  and  exterior  of  the 
home  (includes  safety  in  the  home  and  main- 
taining healthful  home  conditions) 4 

Unit  E.  Providing  satisfying  housing  for  all 
families  (relates  to  health),  Home  Economics 
IV 2 

Home  Management 

Unit  G.  Caring  for  the  sick  and  giving  first  aid 

at  home.  Home  Economics  IV 3—4 

Total        28-31 

It  has  been  estimated  that  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  girls  enrolled  in  our  high 
schools  study  units  definitely  concerned 
with  "home  care  of  the  sick."  Neverthe- 
less, a  majority  of  American  girls  do  receive 
some  instruction  in  home  economics  in  the 
high  school.  Most  of  them  will  have 
studied  one  or  more  units  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  upon  hoine  hygiene  and  family 
health. 

^  A  Course  of  Study  for  Home  Fconomics.     State  Department  of 
Education,  Columbus.  Ohio,  1939. 


Food  service  with  a  smile  liclps  cheer  the  invalid  patient. 


\ 
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Some  Vocational  Aspects  of  Home  Nursing 


The  Profession  of  Nursing 

Many  years  of  effort  have  gone  into  raising 
the  standards  for  professional  nursing  and 
into  safeguarding  the  public  in  the  quality 
of  nursing  service.  There  should  be  no  re- 
laxing of  these  standards  and  safeguards. 
One  of  the  important  values  of  courses  in 
home  nursing  in  the  general  high  schools  is 
to  give  prospective  homemakers  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  trained 
health  personnel.  Another  value  is  voca- 
tional guidance  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
nursing  as  a  career.  For  those  especially 
interested  in  vocational  guidance  for  the 
nursing  profession  a  brief  list  of  references  is 
given  at  the  end  of  this  publication.  Suffice 
it  here  to  point  out  that  it  requires  at  least 
3  years  of  advanced  specialized  training  and 
much  varied  experience  under  supervision  to 
produce  a  competent  professional  nurse. 

That  the  nursing  profession  is  faced  with 
difficult  problems,  among  others  the  problem 
of  economic  security  for  nurses  while  main- 
taining high  standards  and  rendering  effi- 
cient service  to  the  public,  the  following 
statement  makes  clear:' 

"Every  profession  is  faced  by  the  problem 
of  how  it  can  render  efficient  service  to  soci- 
ety and  maintain  high  standards  for  its 
members.  Although  nursing  has  made  an 
extremely  valuable  contribution  to  our  social 
life  through  the  improvement  of  hospital 
conditions,  the  providing  of  a  trained  per- 
sonnel to  care  for  the  sick,  and  a  growing 
interest  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  it  still 
falls  far  short,  partly  for  reasons  outside 
itself,  of  accomplishing  much  that  society 
needs  to  have  done,  and  that  would  give  the 
nurse  herself  more  in  the  way  of  a  rich  and 
successful  life. 

"A  large  part  of  the  public  fails  to  obtain 
I  competent  nursing  service  at  the  time  and 
;  place  necessary.     The  person  who  has  the 

'  Brown,  Esther  Lucile.  Nursing  as  a  Profession.  Russell 
Sase  Foundation,  1936,  pp.  103    104. 


misfortune  of  finding  himself  sick  in  the  more 
remote  rural  areas  may  be  totally  unable  to 
procure  a  graduate  nurse  or  only  after  long 
delay.  Even  though  he  lives  in  a  city  whose 
nursing  registries  have  long  waiting  lists,  he 
may  not  succeed  in  securing  one  able  to  care 
for  him  efficiently  in  his  home.   .   .   . 

"And  finally  the  most  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle of  all  is  that  of  the  patient's  obtaining 
service  at  a  fee  that  he  is  able  to  pay.  If  he 
belongs  to  a  small  wealthy  class  no  problem 
exists.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  low-income 
group  and  is  in  need  of  dispensary  service, 
hospitalization,  or  public  health  nursing, 
care  will  frequently  be  provided  free  of 
charge  but  it  may  be  inadequate  both  in 
quality  and  in  quantity.  If  he  is  a  member 
of  the  middle  class,  his  income  has  often  been 
insufficient  to  permit  him  to  set  aside  sums 
for  unusual  emergencies  and  he  finds  few 
plans  for  prepayment  of  service  available  to 
him.  Consequently  if  sickness  befalls  him 
suddenly  he  is  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
foregoing  the  nursing  care  that  he  needs  or 
of  involving  himself  and  his  family  in  serious 
financial  difficulties  from  which  it  may  take 
months  or  even  \'ears  to  recover." 

Subsidiary  Workers  in  the 
Care  of  the  Sick 

The  1930  Census  reported  a  total  of  153,- 
433  untrained  persons  as  practicing  nursing 
in  this  country;  294,268  persons  practicing 
as  trained  nurses.  The  depression  years 
brought  nursing  registries  with  long  waiting 
lists  of  professional  nurses.  During  the 
same  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  nonpro- 
fessional workers  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

These  subsidiary  workers  in  the  care  of  the 
sick  (i.  e.  persons  other  than  graduate  regis- 
tered nurses,  such  as  so-called  "practical 
nurses",  attendants,  trained  attendants,  li- 
censed attendants,  licensed  undergraduate 
nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses,  ward  help- 
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ers  and  orderlies,  nurses'  aides,  nursing  at- 
tendants, etc.)  have  been  the  subject  of  ear- 
nest study  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Nurses  Association,  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  and  Natural  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  The  results 
of  this  study  are  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  any  public  school  or  private  training 
agency  contemplating  vocational  training 
for  nursing  attendants.^ 

The  standards  and  safeguards  which  this 
study  recommends  should  prove  of  vital  im- 
portance at  this  time  when  various  agencies 
and  organizations,  public  and  private,  are 
canvassing  possibilities  of  usefulness  in  the 
national  defense.  It  appears  that  there  is 
some  probability  of  a  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  medical  and  professional  nursing 
service  in  connection  with  expansion  of  our 
industrial  and  military  establishments. 
Thus  the  National  Director  of  Nursing  Serv- 
ice for  the  American  Red  Cross  in  recently 
announcing  a  new  project  to  train  volunteer 
nurses'  assistants  as  a  part  of  its  national 
defense  plan,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  U.  S.  Army  is  calling  4,000  Red  Cross 
nurses  to  active  duty  before  next  July  1  and 
urged  all  of  the  Nation's  nurses  to  enroll  in 
the  Red  Cross  reserves  at  the  first  possible 
moment. 

According  to  the  editors  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Nursing: 

Hospitals  increased  their  capacity  21.5  per- 
cent between  1930  and  1938 
Nurses  in  federal  service  increased  over  20 

percent  between  1930  and  1938 
Public  health  nursing  increased  21.8  per- 
cent between  1931  and  1938 
Employment  of  general  staff  nurses  in  gen- 
eral hospitals  having  nursing  schools  in- 
creased 33  percent 
The    population    of   the   country    has    in- 
creased   7    percent    between    1930   and 
1940 

HUT 

The  number  of  professional  nurses  has  not 
increased.     The  graduating  classes  of  1935, 


1936,  1937,  and  1938  were  approximately 
the  same  number  as  those  graduated  in  1928 
and  1929  ?■ 

Careful  scrutiny  should  be  given  to  all  pro- 
posals for  training  subsidiary  workers  in  the 
care  of  the  sick,  in  order  to  insure  that  they 
provide  adequate  safeguards  for  the  workers 
and  the  public  in  the  matter  of  emplo\-ment 
prospects  and  training  standards.  So  im- 
portant is  this  matter  of  standards  that  per- 
mission has  been  secured  to  reprint  here 
excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  three  nursing 
organizations  upon  this  subject. 

Preparation  of  Subsidiary  Workers 

The  Joint  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  three 
National  Nursing  Organizations  have  gone 
on  record  as  stating  that:* 

1.  In  their  opinion  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  nursing  profession  to  outline  the 
principles  and  policies  for  the  control  of 
subsidiary  workers  in  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

2.  They  favor  the  state  licensing  of  all 
those  who  nurse  for  hire. 

3.  No  formal  courses  for  the  preparation 
of  subsidiary  workers  should  be  encour- 
aged until  such  time  as  a  method  for  the 
control  of  their  practice  is  devised. 

A.  Aim  of  the  Course 

To  prepare  qualified  individuals  to  help 
meet  community  needs  in  assisting  with 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  home  where 
preparation  and  skill  of  a  registered  nurse 
is  not  required  for  continuous  serxice  as 
determined  by  the  physician. 

B.  Objectives 

1.  To  give  the  student  information  and  a 
working  knowledge  of — 
(a)  The  principles  and  practices  of  good 
housekeeping 

>  Suhiidiary  H'orkm  in  the  Care  of  iht  Sic*— Report  o(  thcl 
)oim  Committee,  to  Outline  Principle:!  .-inil  Policies  for  the  Control 
of  Siibsidi.iry  Workers  in  the  Care  of  the  Sick.  Americnn  Nunes  , 
Associalion.  .W  West  SOtli  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y..  I''40.  .     j 

3  Nursing  Preparedness.  Thf  Jmfricati  fournul  of  Nursing,, 
September  1<H0.  P.  1015.  .  .  , ,' 

'  Excerpt  homSiilnidiary  U'orkm  in  the  Care  of  Ike  Sici, pp.  >,y-l- 
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(b)  The  selection,  preparation,  and 
care  of  food 

(c)  Care  of  well  children  and  infants 

(d)  Care  of  the  mildh'  ill,  chronic,  con- 
valescent, handicapped,  or  aged 
persons  who  do  not  require  the 
expert,  full-time  service  of  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  or  to  assist  with  the 
care  of  more  severely  ill  patients 
under  the  supervision  of  a  regis- 
tered nurse 

2.  To  give  the  student  a  definite  realiza- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  field,  and  her  re- 
sponsibility in  relation  to  the  family, 
physician,  registered  nurse,  or  a  home 
economics  supervisor,  the  agency,  and 
the  community. 

C.  Initiation  of  Programs 

1.  Courses  should  not  be  established  in  an 
area  unless  survey  or  study  demon- 
strates the  need  for  such  workers  in 
that  area 

2.  Minimum  requirements  for  establishing 
these  programs  should  be: 

(a)  A  qualified  director 

(b)  Adequate  supervision 

(c)  Proper  physical  facilities 

(d)  A  practice  field 

(e)  An  advisory  committee  represent- 
ing lay  and  professional  groups 

(f)  Adequate  support  both  by  finan- 
cial and  community  interests 

3.  Provision  for  the  establishment  and 
conduct  of  such  courses  should  be  made 
in  the  statutes  of  the  States  and  the 
accrediting  of  such  courses  should  rest 
with  the  body  responsible  for  the  ac- 
creditation of  schools  of  nursing. 

D.  Personnel 

The  course  director  should  be  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  graduated  from  an  accredited 
school  of  nursing,  with  administrative  and 
teaching  ability  and  preparation.  She 
should  have  had  experience  in  nursing 
sickness  in  the  home  and  it  is  desirable 


that    she    shall    have    had    public    health 
nursing  experience. 

The  classes  in  foods  and  home  manage- 
ment should  be  conducted  by  a  home 
economist  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  4-year 
course  in  an  accredited  school  in  home 
economics,  and  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  home  problems. 

E.  Practice  Field  and  Supervision 

The  students'  practice  should  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  course  director,  and 
very  closely  supervised  in  all  practice 
fields.  She  may  be  assisted  in  home 
supervision  by  properly  qualified  nurses 
from  the  visiting  nurse  association  or  a 
nurses'  professional  registry.  Supervision 
should  be  shared  with  the  home  economist. 

The  students'  practice  field  may  be  set 
up  under  the  direction  of  a  visiting  nurse 
association  or  a  nurses'  professional  regis- 
try where  actual  experience  in  the  care  of 
patients  in  the  home  may  be  given.  Ad- 
ditional experience  may  be  secured  in  hos- 
pitals, or  divisions  of  hospitals,  which  do 
not  admit  acutely  ill  patients  and  neither 
conduct  accredited  schools  of  nursing  nor 
offer  affiliations  for  students  enrolled  in 
such  schools.  This  experience  may  be 
secured  in  hospitals  which  include  the 
care  of  chronic  and  convalescent  patients, 
in  homes  for  aged,  orphanages,  maternity 
homes,   and   day   nurseries. 

F.  Minimum  Qualifications  for  Applicants 

1.  Age — 20  years  of  age  or  older. 

2.  Legal  status — citizenship  in  the  United 
States  or  legal  declaration  of  becoming 
a  citizen. 

3.  Education — for  the  present  applicants 
under  25  years  of  age  should  have  com- 
pleted 2  years  of  high  school  or  its 
equivalent.  Applicants  over  25  years 
of  age  should  have  completed  at  least 
the  eighth  grade  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Health — applicants  should  be  required 
to  have  at  their  own  expense  a  physical 
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examination,  including  an  X-ray  of  the 
lungs,  a  test  for  s>-philis,  successful 
vaccination  against  smallpox  (within 
last  S  years),  immunization  against 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  should 
be  in  good  physical  condition. 
5.  Personality — references  as  to  good 
character,  personality,  emotional  sta- 
bility, and  ability  to  get  along  with 
other  people  should  be  secured.  A 
suitable  background  of  experience  in 
the  home  should  be  required.  A  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  applicant  is 
essential  before  acceptance. 
G.  Suggested  Course  of  Study  ^ 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  the  length  of  the 
course  be  6  to  9  months. 

2.  The  hospital  and  home  experience 
should  be  confined  to  the  care  of  con- 
valescent, chronic,  and  mildh-  ill 
patients,  and  of  maternity  patients 
after  normal  delivery. 

H.   Division  of  Time 

2  months  devoted  to  classroom  instruction 

1-3  months  in  the  home 

1-3  months  in  homes  caring  for  mildh'  ill, 

chronic,  and  convalescent  patients 
2  months  in  care  of  well  children 

Theory   and   Classroom   Practice.      (To 
be  given  in  the  first  month  and  concur- 
rently with  correlated  practice.) 
200  clock  hours  of  classroom  work  to  be 

di\-ided  as  follows:  //„„„ 

Care  of  self .    8 

Behavior  and  working  relationships.        8 

Housekeeping       30 

Food  and  cooking 45 

Elementar>'  home  care  of  the  sick  90 

Care    of    the    mother    and    newborn 

infant  after  normal  delivery 8 

Care  of  children  5 

Care   of    con\alescent,    chronic,    and 

aged  patients 6 

Total loo 

*  Adapted  from  the  Tentative  Course  of  Study  and  Practice  for  the 
Guidance  of  Schools  for  the  Training  of  Practical  Nurses,  prepared 
by  the  State  Hoard  of  Nurse  ir.xaniiner8.  Department  of  Kducation, 
New  York  State. 
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Adults  Can  and  Do  Learn 

Federal    funds    for    \'ocational    education, 
available     under     the     Smith-Hughes     and 
George-Deen  Acts,  are  now  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  to  assist  in  the  reimbursement 
of   day,    part-time,    and   evening   classes   in 
home  nursing  for  adults.     Extension  classes 
in  Chemistry  for  Nurses  and  Dietetics  for 
Nurses     are     sometimes     organized     under 
public-school  auspices  for  nurses  in  hospital 
training.     Again,    classes    in    home   nursing 
are  organized  in  the  States  for  the  up-grad- 
ing of  so-called   "practical  nurses."     Short 
unit  evening  courses  for  adult  homemakers  . 
are  frequently  offered  under  such  titles  as:  ' 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick,  Safety  and  First  Aid 
in  the  Home,  Invalid  Cookery,  Child  Care  , 
and  Training.     Although  exact  figures  upon 
the  number  of  adults  enrolled  in  such  public-  ' 
school  classes  are  difficult  to  obtain,  reliable 
estimates  would  seem  to  indicate  that  more  j 
than  10,000  adults  each  year  pursue  one  ori 
another  of  the  above-mentioned  courses.        1 

Training  Nursing  Attendants  in 
Vocational  High  Schools  \ 

Several  vocational  schools  receiving  Fed- 
eral aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George- 
Deen  Acts  have  been  engaged  for  some  years 
in  gi\'ing  day  preparatory  courses  for  train- 
ing nursing  attendants  (or  so-called  "prac- 
tical nurses"),  under  arrangements  which 
properly  seek  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  all 
parties:  The  emplo}-ing  public,  the  trainees, 
and  the  nursing  profession.  These  schools 
and  classes  are  administered,  controlled,  and 
supervised  in  all  details  by  officials  on  the 
staff  of  a  State  or  local  board  responsible  foi 
vocational  education,  who  in  setting  u^', 
training  courses  for  attendants  secure  th< 
advice  and  assistance  of  an  .\dvisory  Com- 
mittee upon  which  the  medical  and  nursini 
professions  and  the  public  arc  represented 
,'\t  a  meeting  of  the  .\d\-isory  Council  of  tin 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education  ii 
1938,  Isabel  M.  Stewart,  R.  N..  Chairmai 
of   the    League    Conunittee   on    Curricuhmi 


urged  that  plans  be  worked  out  for  the  active 
cooperation    of    State    Leagues    of    Nursing 
Education  with  State  Departments  of  Voca- 
tional    Education     which     are     conducting 
I  training  programs  for  subsidiary  workers.^ 
i      The    general    characteristics    of    present 
I'  vocational     training     courses     for     nursing 
ji  attendants   in   public   schools   are  indicated 
I  by  the  following  excerpts  from  a  Michigan 
I  bulletin." 

I  Training  Home  Nursing  Aides 
I  in  Michigan 

The  first  training  center  for  home  nursing 
aides  was  established  in  Detroit  in  Septem- 

'  ber  1937,  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  The  Detroit  training 
center  also  has  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Detroit  Council  on  Community  Nursing 
vvhich  is  responsible  for  the  house  used  as  a 

1  training  center,  its  equipment,  and  operating 
expenses.     The   Detroit    Community    Fund 

[provides  money  for  these  expenses. 

The  training  program   for  home  nursing 

(aides  covers  three  areas  of  instruction  includ- 

jing  eight  unit  courses  organized  according  to 
the  demands  of  employers  and  the  needs  of 
the  worker.  The  courses  provide  the  worker 
with  a  knowledge  of  procedures  as  well  as  a 
sufficient  degree  of  skill  necessary  for  em- 
ployment. The  courses  are  arranged  in 
suitable  sequence  to  allow  workers  to  satisfy 
needs  for  immediate  or  continued  employ- 
ment or  adjustment. 

Plan  J — Preparing  Home  Nursing  Aides 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  pre- 
liminary training  in  the  home  nursing  field 
.0  persons  17  years  of  age  or  over  who  have 
;hosen  this  occupation  and  desire  to  become 
■killed  workers  in  it.  The  program  is  for 
persons  who  have  left  the  regular  full-time 
jchool  and  who  wish  to  take  intensive  train- 
ng  preparing  them  for  employment  as  home 
lursing  aides.  The  program  is  also  for 
lersons  who  are  unemployed  or  employed 
n  an  occupation  unsuited  to  them  and  who 


wish  to  prepare  for  new  employment  in  the 
home  nursing  field. 

This  program  is  called  "part-time  prepara- 
tory" training  and  covers  a  minimum  period 
of  18  weeks,  5  days  per  week,  6  hours  per 
day — a  total  of  540  clock  hours.  During 
this  18-weeks'  period  the  students  are  re- 
quired to  complete  the  minimum  of  8  unit 
courses  described  below.  Under  this  plan 
the  classes  must  be  held  during  the  day  time. 
This  course  also  requires  at  least  6  months 
of  experience  in  employment  under  super- 
vision. 

Plan  B — Improving  Home  Nursing  Aides 

This  plan  provides  a  training  program  for 
those  persons  17  years  of  age  or  over  who 
have  had  previous  experience  in  home  nurs- 
ing aide  employment  and  who  wish  to  return 
to  school  during  the  day  or  in  the  evening 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  line  of  their  employment. 
This  type  of  school  or  class  is  called  "part- 
time  extension"  training  and  is  open  to 
employed  and  unemployed  persons.  Such 
classes  must  meet  a  minimum  of  4  hours 
each  week  at  any  time  during  the  day  or 
evening.  The  unit  courses  described  below 
indicate  the  scope  and  the  total  minimum 
time  required  under  this  plan.  The  outline 
of  the  unit  courses  herein  is  a  guide  for  the 
order  in  which  the  courses  should  be  offered. 
In  many  cases  it  may  be  more  convenient 
to  change  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 
Regardless  of  the  order  in  which  the  unit 
courses  are  given  the  unit  name  and  number 
should  be  retained.  As  soon  as  one  unit 
course  has  been  completed  another  unit 
should  be  started.  The  various  unit  courses 
may  be  conducted  concurrenth-  if  the  num- 
ber of  trainees  justifies  such  an  arrangement. 
The  personnel  of  the  group   for  each   unit 

^  As  reported  in  The  Amtrican  Journal  oj  Nuning,  June  19,iS. 
p.  693. 

^  Home  Nursing  Aides.  Vocational  Training  Program.  Bulletin 
238,  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. Trade  and  Industrial  and  Home  Economics  Education  Divi- 
sions. Lansinc,  Mich.,  1938.  Approved  by  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Training  for  Home  Nursing  Aides. 
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course  should  be  practically  the  same,  but 
new  students  may  enter  at  any  time  a  new 
unit  course  begins.  If  the  program  is  large 
enough  to  justify  it  several  unit  courses 
may  run  parallel. 

Areas  of  Itistrurtiott  atid  Scope  of  Teaching  Units 

The  course  listed  herein  is  organized  on  a 
short  unit  basis  and  each  unit  is  complete 
within  itself.  Each  unit  may  be  taught 
separately  but  it  is  desirable  that  all  units 
be  completed  before  a  worker  is  placed  in 
employment.  The  hours  per  week  indicated 
below  are  minimum: 

Area   A:   Personal   Problems   and  Working 
Relationships — 4  hours  per  week 
Unit  1 :  Personal  and  Social  Problems — 1 
hour  per  week 

A.  Personal 

1.  Definition   of   the   home   nursing 
aide 

2.  Qualifications  of  the  home  nurs- 
ing aide 

3.  Personal    improvement    and    hy- 
giene 

B.  Social 

1.  Famih'  members 

2.  Community 

Unit  2:   Ethics     for    the    Home    Nursing 
Aide — 3  hours  per  week 
A.  Duties  and  relationships  to — 

1.  The   family    (employer   and    em- 
ployee) 

2.  The  patient 

3.  The  doctor 

4.  The  supervisory  nurse 

Area    B:   Nursing    Procedures   and   .Applied 
Practices — 18  hours  per  week 
Unit     3:  General     Nursing     Practices — 7 
hours  per  week 

A.   Relation  of  disabilities  to  anatomy 
and  physiology 
1.   In  disease 

(a)  Common  diseases 

(b)  Limitations  to  the  home  nurs- 

ing aide 


2.   In  injuries 

(a)  Meeting  common  emergencies 

(b)  First  aid 

B.   Nursing  care  of  the  patient 

1.  The  sick  room,  bed-making,  care 
of  the  bed 

2.  Daih"  personal  care  of  the  patient 

3.  Comforts  for  the  patient  in  bed; 
improvised  equipment 

4.  Protections  against  spread  of  in- 
fection 

5.  Carrying  out  the  doctor's  orders 
for  simple  treatments 

6.  Special  nursing  care  in  relation  to 
the  convalescent,  chronic,  aged 

Unit  4:  Nutrition  Needs  and  Special  Diets 
for  the  Sick — 2  hours  per  week 

A.  Planning,    preparation,    demonstra- 
tion, and  practice  in  serving — 

1.  Normal  diets  for  the  sick 

2.  Special  diets  for  the  sick 

B.  Feeding  the  patient 

Unit  5:  Special  Problems  of  Patients — 6' 
hours  per  week 

A.  Activities  of  the  patient 

1.  Handicrafts 

2.  Entertainment 

B.  Personal     adjustments     (rebuildiag 
morale) 

C.  Nursing  activities  in  relation  to  the' 
convalescents,  chronic,  and  aged 
in — 

1.  Assisting  to  walk 

2.  Assisting  to  wheel  ciiairs 

3.  Fulfilling  special  desires 

Unit   6:  Maternity    and    Infant    Care — 3 
hours  per  week 

A.  Prenatal  care 

B.  Maternity  care 

C.  Infant  care 

Area    C:   Home    Management    aiui    Family 
Problems — 10  hours  per  week 
Unit     7:   Management    and    Care    of    tin 
Home — 8  hours  per  week 

A.  Care  of  the  home 

B.  Management 
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C.  Family  meals,  including  proper  food 
for  children 

D.  Clothing  care  and  laundry  problems 

E.  Emergencies 
Unit  8:  Child  De-\-elopment   and   Family 

Problems — 2  hours  per  week 

A.  Physical  care  of  the  child 

B.  Emotional  and  social  development  of 
the  child 

I  C.    Family  relationships  to  the  child  or 

children 

I  Facililies    for   Giving    Instruction 

The  plant   and   equipment   in   rooms  and 
j  laboratories  should,  insofar  as  possible,  be  a 
1  replica  of  the  actual  working  environment  of 
I  the  home  nursing  aide.     The  instruction  un- 
der each  course  should  be  gi\-en  in  rooms  and 
i  laboratories  equipped  to  provide  actual  work 
i  experiences.     It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  teaching  center  represent  the  situation  in 
'which  the  home  nursing  aide  would  work. 
jTo  this  extent,  it  would  be  advisable  tc  se- 
cure a  house  and  furnish  it  as  a  normal  home 
I  which  would  provide  all  the  work  stations 
where    a    worker    would    perform    activity. 
Vacant  houses  maybe  secured  by  local  organ- 
izations   and    furnished    on    a    cooperative 
basis.     Also,  furnished  homes  may  be  leased 
or  loaned  to  the  organization  conducting  the 
program.     This  is  often  done  as  owners  are 
jglad  to  have  the  house  and  its  furnishings 
icared  for  properly. 

I  Qualifications  of  Teachers 

\     Persons  selected   to   teach   home   nursing 
'aide  courses   must   have   sufficient   training 


and  experience  in  this  field  to  insure  an  effi- 
cient course  of  instruction.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  such  teachers  must  be  approved  by 
the  local  director  of  vocational  education  or 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  State 
Director  of  \'ocational  Education.  Teach- 
ers for  the  nursing  units  must  be  registered 
nurses,  graduates  of  schools  of  nursing  of 
approved  standards,  with  at  least  a  high- 
school  education  as  a  background.  The 
homemaking  units  should  be  taught  by  per- 
sons trained  in  home  economics.  Where 
the  candidates  for  teaching  those  units 
other  than  nursing  units  have  satisfactory' 
professional  and  personal  qualifications  al- 
though not  graduates  in  the  fields  indicated, 
they  may  be  employed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  local  and  State  officials.  A  special  cer- 
tificate of  approval  for  a  year  will  be  issued 
to  persons  who  do  not  hold  vocational  cer- 
tificates. 

Local  Advisory  Committees 

Advisory  committees  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  emplo\'ers,  nurses'  associations, 
medical  associations,  communitv  fund,  and 
other  organizations  are  veri,"  helpful  to  local 
and  State  school  authorities  upon  such  mat- 
ters as  the  need  for  training  home  nursing 
aides,  where  trainees  should  be  trained,  the 
number  to  be  trained,  adaptation  of  courses 
for  local  need,  standards  of  performance,  and 
other  matters.  A  representative  of  the 
home  nursing  center  should  be  a  member  of 
all  local  committees.  Committees  should  be 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  director 
of  the  training  school. 
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WASHINGTON 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
IN  KELATION  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


It  is  of  vital  importance  to  safeguard  American  education 
in  schools  and  colleges  against  needless  interruptions  and  conflict- 
ing appeals  from  Government  agencies  for  service  in  the  national 
interest.   It  is  likewise  exceedingly  important  that  Governmental 
policies  affecting  schools  and  colleges  should  be  developed  in 
accordance  with  practical  possibilities  for  service  by  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  and  should  be  so  coordinated  as  to  secure 
the  largest  possible  contribution  to  national  welfare.  In  keeping 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  National  Defense  Commission  to  expect 
appropriate  Government  agencies  to  carry  the  responsibility  for  the 
programs  which  naturally  fall  within  their  respective  fields,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
recognized  as  the  proper  Government  official  to  be  responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  educational  policies  for  schools  and  colleges  in 
relation  to  problems  of  national  defense.  He  will  serve,  as  usual, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  and  will  recommend  through  the  Administrator  to  the 
Defense  Commission  such  policies  affecting  schools  and  colleges  as 
in  his  judgment  or  in  the  opinion  of  interested  educational  groups 
are  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission.  It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  other 
Government  agencies  desiring  to  enlist  the  service  of  schools  and 
colleges  should  associate  themselves  with  the  Office  of  Education 
in  such  ways  as  to  make  most  effective  the  coordinating  service 
of  that  Office.  Acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
be  expected  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
policies  of  the  Defense  Commission  involving  the  cooperation  of 
schools  and  colleges. 
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FOREWORD 

AMERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way 
-i^*-  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education 
they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and 
skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for  national 
strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  education  can  make  to  national  defense 
and  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must 
become  increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing 
a  war-torn  world.     But  how.' 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  education  to  the  war  effort.  Planning  a  constructive 
program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult.  Any  emergency 
demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but  not  precipitate 
action.  The  extent  of  the  war  program  reaches  into  every  sector  and  function 
of  society.  Education  has  the  duty  of  promoting  an  accurate  understanding 
of  the  implications  of  this  Nation-wide  program  and  of  its  effect  upon  the 
youth  of  America. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  relates  to  one  of  the  most 
crucial  problems  to  be  met  in  a  country  of  many  national  and  racial  groups. 
The  heterogeneity  of  our  population  may  cause  serious  difficulties,  but  it  can 
also  become  one  of  our  greatest  strengths  if  sincere  mutual  understanding  and 
appreciation  are  achieved.  American  culture  is  truly  a  composite  of  many 
cultures,  each  of  which  has  a  significant  contribution  to  make  to  the  whole. 
This  pamphlet  describes  ways  in  which  some  schools  as  well  as  other  agencies 
have  tried  to  emphasize  this  fact  and  to  nurture  attitudes  of  friendliness  and 
good  will  among  the  children  of  varied  cultures  for  whose  education  they  are 
responsible.  It  is  hoped  that  increasing  attention  will  be  given  to  inter- 
cultural  education  in  all  the  schools  of  America,  releasing  tensions,  fostering 
the  feeling  of  security,  strengthening  democracy,  and  enriching  American  life. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 
U .  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Pioneers  in  American  Cullure  (From  a  pageanl  at  ihi*  All-Indian  Fair,  Shawano,  Wis.) 


American  Heterogeneity 
vs.  American  Unity 


"Americans,  unite!" 

Pick  up  your  daily  newspaper,  tune  in  on 
vour  favorite  news  reporters  and  commen- 
tators, and  you  are  sure  to  liear,  in  some 
form  or  other,  a  plea  for  national  unity  and 
for  high  morale  in  the  struggle  to  preserve 
democracy. 

Americans,  unite!  But,  we  may  ask, 
what  is  an  American?  Who  is  he.?  Is  he 
of  Anglo-Saxon  background,  which  group 
makes  up  about  half  the  American  popula- 
tion? Or  does  he  represent  the  15  to  20 
millions  of  German  background,  the  5  mil- 
lions of  Italian,  the  4  millions  of  Scandi- 
navian, the  2  millions  of  French,  or  the  8  to 
10  millions  of  various  Slavic  backgrounds? 
Might  he  be  one  of  the  several  hundred 
thousands  of  Oriental  descent?  '  Indeed,  he 
is  each  of  these  and  all  of  them:  "I'm  just  an 
Irish,  Negro,  Jewish,  Italian,  French  and 
English,  Spanish,  Russian,  Chinese,  Polish, 
Scotch,  Hungarian,  Litvak,  Swedish,  Fin- 
nish, Canadian,  Greek  and  Turk  and  Czech 
and  Double-Czech  American."  ^ 

How  is  this  conglomerate  American,  this 
heir  to  practically  all  the  world  cultures  and 
civilizations  rolled  into  one,  to  react  to  the 
plea  for  American  unity?  More  important, 
perhaps,  what  is  his  state  of  mind  which 
will,  in  the  final  analysis,  influence  his 
actions?  How  will  he  bear  up  in  these 
"times  that  try  men's  souls"?  How  willing 
is  he  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  interests  to  the  larger 
cause,  to  suffer  without  complaint,  to  carry 
on  when  it  would  be  ever  so  much  easier  to 
give  up  or  to  "let  George  do  it"  ? 


'  Figures  are  taken  from  the  approximate  estimates  made  by 
Louis  Adamic  in  From  Many  Lands,  New  York,  Harper  and  Bros., 
1940. 

'  Ballad  for  Americans,  recorded  by  Paul  Robeson  for  Victor,  .I'.bum 
r-20.     Music  by  Earl  Robinson,  words  by  John  Latouche. 


The  Challenge  to 
American  Unity 

These  questions  seem  easy  to  answer  in 
a  strong  affirmative  chant  of  faith  in  our 
democracy,  of  willingness  to  carry  on  even 
beyond  human  endurance  in  order  to  erase 
from  the  earth  all  that  threatens  our  liber- 
ties. And  yet,  are  all  Americans  really 
joining  in  this  chant?  However  willing, 
can  all  Americans  participate  fully  and 
freely  and  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  in  the 
American  war  effort?  In  truth,  are  they 
permitted  to? 

The  United  States  has  proved  a  haven 
to  many  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed 
of  lands  across  the  sea.  It  has  through 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  extended 
a  welcoming  and  helping  hand  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  seeking  new  homes  within  its 
borders.  Churches  and  schools  have  en- 
couraged the  spirit  of  fellowship.  Adult 
education  programs  have  emphasized  human 
and  social  values  in  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship. Teachers  have  attempted  to  instill 
in  young  and  old  alike  the  principles  of 
brotherhood  and   mutual   appreciation. 

All  these  things  have  been  done,  and  the 
United  States,  more  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  has  become  a  melting  pot  of 
many  cultures.  Yet,  even  so,  there  are 
still  many  marks  of  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation. According  to  Harriet  Elliott  of  the 
former  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, danger  for  the  total  war  program  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  democracy  has  little 
meaning  for  many  Americans  of  minority 
groups  and  of  recent  immigrant  stock  in 
every  community  who  are  excluded  from 
participation  in  special  defense  effort  as 
well  as  in  numerous  other  community  activi- 
ties.    Segregation  of  certain  groups  for  edu- 
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cational  purposes  is  common;  community 
isolation  follows  as   a   logical   consequence. 

Discrimination  suffered  by  Negroes,  both 
in  military  and  civilian  defense  activities, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  elaboration.' 
Donald  Nelson,  head  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Barbour 
(printed  in  the  New  York  Times,  March  18, 
1942),  confirmed  the  statement  that  indus- 
trial production  in  New  Jersey — and,  he 
added,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  was 
only  about  49  percent  of  its  potential  maxi- 
mum. "It  is  unfortunately  true,"  he  said, 
"that  our  records  show  a  considerable  degree 
of  racial  discrimination  in  industries  in  New 
Jersey.  Our  Labor  Division  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  problem  and  is  able  to  report 
some  improvement." 

Here,  then,  is  our  Amer'can  paradox. 
With  one  hand,  we  beckon  all  Americans  to 
unite  and  we  extend  to  refugees  the  protec- 
tion of  our  shores,  and  then  with  the  other 
hand  we  evict  some  Americans  from  the 
picture,  crowding  them  into  certain  narrowed 
areas  of  activity  and  excluding  them  from 
others:  "This  much  you  can  do,  and  no 
more."  It  is  a  sad  enough  plight  for  those 
on  the  receiving  end  of  the  pushing,  forced, 
as  it  were,  into  a  no-man's  land  in  which 
security,  confidence  in  associates,  and  loyalty 
to  a  common  purpose,  are  terms  devoid  of 
meaning.  But  what  about  those  doing  the 
pushing.?  Do  they  not  realize  that  in  so 
doing  the\'  are  baring  and  widening  an 
American  Achilles  heel,  of  the  existence  of 
which   the  enemy  is  by  no  means  unaware.' 

In  South  and  Central  America,  where 
many  inhabitants  of  Negro  and  Indian 
background  are  found.  Hitler  and  his  agents 
use  racial  antagonisms  in  the  United  States 
as  propaganda  material  directed  against  the 
Allied  cause.    Within  our  own  countrj-,  they 


5  For  information  on   lliiii  subject,  bcc: 

Johnson,    Mordecai   W.,    Negro   Opportunity   :ind   N.ition.il 
Mor.ilc.     Journ.il    of   the    N.Ttional    Kducation    .^ssoci;ltion, 
30:  167-68,  September  1941. 
Brown,    Ilakl.     American    Negroes    and    the   War.     Harpers 
Magavtine,  184;  S4S-S2.  April  1942. 


have  tried  to  fan  smoldering  antagonisms 
against  Jews  into  flames  of  discord  and 
hatred  b)'  attempting  to  pin  on  them  the 
responsibility  for  having  dragged  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  We  should  remember 
that  one  of  Hitler's  most  successful  tech- 
niques has  been  to  "divide  and  conquer." 
What  better  way  is  there  than  to  spread 
suspicion,  hatred,  and  antagonism  among 
various  groups.? 

America — Land  of  "One  People"  * 

A  little  more  than  300  years  ago,  from  a 
land  3,000  miles  across  the  sea,  the  handful 
of  people  who  began  to  build  our  country 
came  and  settled  upon  a  narrow,  wooded 
frontier  that  faced  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Today  that  frontier  has  disappeared;  today 
our  country — 3  million  square  miles  of  it, 
occupied  by  132,000,000  people — stretches 
up  and  down  and  across  the  whole  heart 
of  the  North  American  continent. 

In  these  300  years,  people  have  thought 
of  America  in  many  ways.  Some  have 
thought  of  it  as  a  great  crucible,  a  melting 
pot  for  people  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth.  Some  have  thought  of  it  as  a 
mosaic  made  up  of  pieces  of  many  shapes 
and  colors.  Some  have  thought  of  it  as  a 
piece  of  cloth  being  woven  of  material  of 
varied  colors  and  textures.  Some  have 
thought  of  it  as  a  great  orchestra  composed 
of  many  kinds  of  instruments.  Some  have 
thought  of  it  as  a  magnet  drawing  to  it 
every  type  of  human  being.  And  Hiamovi, 
the  High  Chief  of  the  Cheyenne  and  the 
Dakotah  Indians,  has  said  of  our  country's 
people: 

There  are  birds  of  many  colors — red,  blue, 
preen,  >'ellow- — yet  it  is  all  one  bird.  There  are 
horses  of  many  colors — brown,  black,  yellow, 
white — yet  it  is  all  one  horse.  So  cattle,  so  all 
living  things — animals,  flowers,  trees.  So  men: 
in  this  land  where  once  were  only  Indians  arc 
now  men  of  every  color — while,  black,  yellow, 
red — )-et   all  one   people. 


'  Tliis  section   was  written  by  Ruth   Edwards   Davis,  Research 
Sccretar)    for   Intercultural    Education   Workshop. 


Beginnings. — In  the  year  1565  the  Span- 
ish founded  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  in  1598 
Spanish  from  Mexico  established  the  first 
capital  of  New  Mexico.  Through  all  the 
earlv  years,  Spanish  adventurers  and  mis- 
sionaries explored  and  settled  the  southern 
expanse  of  our  country.  The\-  irrigated  its 
deserts  and  built  up  the  beginnings  of  our 
great  cattle  industry.  They  planted  Cali- 
fornia's first  vine>'ards  and  fruit  orchards 
and  developed  there  an  American  architec- 
ture— a  blend  of  Spanish  and  Indian  types — 
of  which  we  are  today  vcr}-  proud. 

In  1607  the  English  came  and  began  to 
settle  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  They  founded 
our  fisheries  and  floated  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. The\'  wrote  school  laws  and  estab- 
lished our  language,  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  fundamental  law  in  use  todaj-. 

Early  in  the  1600's  the  French  came. 
They  passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
down  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New  Orleans. 
They  made  friends  with  the  Indians  and 
settled  here  and  there  in  nine  of  our  present 
middle  States.  French  Huguenots  came 
and  settled  among  the  people  of  the  sea- 
board colonies.  Wherever  they  settled, 
their  influence  upon  the  manners  and  the 
food  of  the  people  may  even  now  be  traced. 

The  Netherlanders,  too,  came  early  and 
made  New  Amsterdam  "the  common  city 
of  all  the  cities  in  the  world."  They  gave 
us  delicious  foods,  our  first  windmills,  our 
New  Year's  Day  celebration,  our  Santa 
Claus,  and  some  of  our  earh-  public  ele- 
mentary schools. 

In  1638  the  Swedes  and  the  Finns  came. 
They  bought  land  from  the  Indians  and  set- 
tled along  the  lower  bapks  of  the  Delaware 
River.  They  gave  us  the  house  of  hori- 
zontally laid  logs  which  was  to  become  a 
familiarpart  of  life  onourexpandingfrontier. 

In  1619  the  Negroes  came.  As  individuals 
they  had  taken  part  in  early  discoveries  and 
explorations.  Now,  taken  from  their  home- 
land, they  came  into  Jamestown  unwillingly, 
and  continued   so  to  come   for  more   than 


200  years.  During  that  time  they  helped 
to  transform  the  southern  wilderness  into 
prosperous  plantations  and  developed  the 
song,  music,  and  dance  that  were  to  become 
the  Negro  spirituals  and  the  work  songs — 
real  American  folk  music. 

In  the  seventeen  hundreds. — In  the  early 
1700's  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  Germans, 
because  of  political,  economic,  and  religious 
persecution,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the 
English,  began  to  come  in  large  numbers. 
They  settled  the  frontiers  in  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas, 
thus  protecting  the  earlier  comers  from  the 
Indians.  Together  they  formed  the  cou- 
rageous vanguard  of  the  westward  movement, 
developing  as  they  went — especially  the 
Scotch-Irish — an  aggressive  democracy.  Like 
the  Negro,  many  of  these  people,  as  well  as 
people  of  other  countries,  were  sold  to 
masters  as  redemptioners  or  bonded  ser- 
vants. In  Penns)-lvania,  many  of  the 
Germans  remained  in  their  original  settle- 
ments and  preserved  their  language  and 
their  folkways.  These  people  are  today 
known  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  or, 
more  properly,  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans." Examples  of  their  art  are  beginning 
to  find  important  places  in  museums 
throughout    the    country. 

In  the  eighteen  and  nineteen  hundreds. — 
Toward  the  end  of  the  1700's  the  United 
States  emerged  and  time  passed  swiftly 
into  the  1800's.  Canals  were  dug;  old 
buffalo  and  Indian  trails  were  widened  into 
transcontinental  roads.  Railroads  were 
built.  The  immigrant  played  an  important 
part    in    this    development   of   our   country. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur\'  mass  immigration — impelled  b}'  the 
Irish  famine  and  the  German  revolution — 
began  again.  Irish  filled  the  factories  of 
our  northeastern  towns  and  cities,  built 
canals,  roads,  railroads,  and  passed  on  to 
easier  and  better-paying  jobs.  Germans 
helped  to  build  up  the  farming  States  of  the 
Middle  West.     They  brought  music  to  our 
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communities  and  educational  methods  to 
our  schools.  They  gave  us  the  Christmas 
tree  and  educational  toys. 

Austrians  and  Hungarians  came,  and  they 
too  became  givers  and  sharers  in  American 
life.  Scandinavian  farmers  built  up  the 
great  farming  sections  in  our  Upper  Missis- 
sippi \  alley  and  took  part  in  the  logging 
and  lumbering  industries  there.  Danes 
re\-olutionized  our  dair}'ing,  and  Swiss  our 
cheese-making  industry.  Finns  established 
our  first  cooperatives,  took  on  the  cranberry 
bogs  of  our  New  England  States,  and  be- 
came leaders  in  the  fishing  industry  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Greek  sponge  divers  developed  our  sponge 
industry  in  Florida,  and  Portuguese  became 
leaders  in  our  fishing  industry  off  the  New 
England  coast.  \\'elsh,  English,  Scotch- 
Irish,  Scots,  Irish,  and  later  Slavs,  Lithua- 
nians, and  Italians,  entered  our  mines  and 
mills,  and  built  and  serviced  our  railroads. 
They  made  possible  the  development  of 
some  of  our  largest  industries,  among  them 
the  iron  and  steel,  the  meat-packing,  textile, 
and  building-trades  industries. 

Poles  took  over  abandoned  farms,  and 
immigrants  from  Russia  helped  to  make  us 
the  greatest  grain-growing  nation  in  the 
world.  Italians  came  in  large  numbers  and 
took  the  place  of  the  Irish  on  our  roads  and 
railroads.  They,  too,  transformed  waste- 
lands and  abandoned  farms  into  flourishing 
gardens.  They  brought  us  music,  song, 
color,  and  an  appreciation  of  beaut\-  for  its 
own  sake. 

Chinese,  drawn   at   first   b\'  the  disco\ery 


of  gold  in  California  and  later  by  in\itation 
from  our  industrialists,  came  to  our  Pacific 
seaboard  and  performed  most  of  the  work 
of  building  our  Western  railroads.  Japa- 
nese followed  the  Chinese  and  helped  Cali- 
fornia attain  its  present  important  place  as 
pro\ider  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the] 
country. 

Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal  had  taken' 
part  in  the  discovery,  explorations,  and  early 
settlements  of  America.  Now  they  came 
from  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and  other 
countries  in  large  numbers  and  became  com- 
plete participators  in  American  life. 

Armenians  became  rug  merchants  and' 
factory  workers  in  our  eastern  cities,  pro- 
fessors in  our  colleges  and  uni^■ersities,  and 
workers  in  various  enterprises  and  industries 
on  our  Pacific  Coast.  Hindus  studied  and 
taught  in  our  universities,  and,  lo\-ing  the 
land,  became  agriculturists  in  our  W  estern 
States. 

After  the  first  World  W'ar,  large  numbers 
of  immigrants  from  Mexico,  the  Philippines, 
and  Hawaii  came  and  helped  to  develop  the 
industries  of  our  Southwest  and  our  Middle 
States. 

Today,  people  from  man>'  countries  ^  are 
among  us — new  immigrants,  fleeing,  as  in 
the  old  days,  from  political,  economic,  and' 
religious  persecution;  ready,  as  in  the  old 
days,  to  contribute  their  best  to  our  devel- 
oping .American  culture. 


*  For  the  storj  of  the  contribution  alrcidy  made  by  recent  refu- 
gees, ste  Gerhart  Sacngcr.  Today^s  Refugees^  Tomorrow't  Ciliifnj. 
New  York.  Harper  and  Bros.,  1941,  cspecialh-  Chapter  XI\  .  "The 
Refugee    Contributes    to    America." 


Responsibility  of  the  School 


What  can  the  school,  that  greatest  of 
American  forces  for  democracy  in  action,  do 
to  preserve  our  American  way  of  life,  and 
thus  to  protect  us  against  the  threat  to  our 
democratic  forms,  to  the  morale  of  indi- 
vidual Americans,  and  to  the  future  of 
American  culture  and  civilization?  It  is 
true  that  the  school,  little  able  to  remedy 
economic  and  political  underprivilege,  can 
supply  onh'  partial  solutions  for  the  issues 
jraised.  However,  it  can  lay  significant 
groundwork  in  its  functions  of  (1)  providing 
experiences  for  the  individual  which  will 
develop  character  and  personality,  and  (2) 
integrating  that  character  and  personality 
with  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a 
democracy.  "For,"  says  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  "democratic 
[education  is  the  organized  and  persistent 
(effort  to  widen  the  areas  of  rationality  in 
uiuman  conduct,  to  open  up  new  \-istas  to 
(the  mind,  to  release  the  creative  intelligence 
of  men  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  will.  Edu- 
cation is  the  archfoe  of  unreasonable  preju- 
dice and  of  stupid  intolerance."* 

What  Is 

jintercultural  Education? 

I 

President  Roosevelt  has  said: 

We  are  rich  in  the  elements  from  which  to 
weave  a  culture.  In  blending  these  elements  into 
a  national  fabric  of  beauty  and  strength,  let  us 
keep  the  original  fibres  so  intact  that  the  fineness  of 
each  will  show  in  the  completed  handiwork.^ 

This  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  intercul- 
tural  education.  It  seeks  to  give  to  all  the 
children  in  the  United  States,  both  of  domi- 
nant and  minority  groups,  the  basis  and  the 
idisposition  for  mutual  understanding  and 
appreciation.  It  seeks  to  give  to  children 
of  minority  groups  the  feeling  of  security, 
of  belonging  to  and  of  accepting  the  life  of 


•  School  Lite.  26:65.  December  1940. 
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the  country.  It  seeks  to  relieve  tensions 
and  to  release  creative  achievement  on  the 
part  of  all;  to  overcome  prejudice  and  to 
preserve  democracy  in  human  relationships. 
Finally,  it  seeks  to  enrich  American  culture 
through  the  contributions  of  all  Americans, 
and  to  make  that  culture  stronger  and  more 
beautiful  through  the  very  diversit)-  of  its 
blended   elements. 

The  School  Should 
Pave  the  Way 

In  aiiA'  program  of  intercultural  education 
designed  to  achieve  these  ends,  the  school 
is  a  logical  medium  for  reaching  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  plastic  age.  It  may 
serve  also  through  its  adult  education  pro- 
gram those  who  are  no  longer  young.  It 
can  help  to  assimilate  the  foreign-born,  to 
inculcate  community  friendship  and  toler- 
ance, and  to  bring  about  mutual  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  races  and  nationalities. 

Specifically,  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  lies  in  three  spheres  of  activity. 
First,  it  must  translate  abstract  concepts 
of  democracy  into  concrete  realities  in  the 
dail)'  experience  of  American  children,  and 
thus  instill  positive  attitudes  toward  democ- 
racy. Among  the  ideals  to  be  protected 
and  cherished  are  the  respect  for  differences 
among  people  and  for  the  worth  of  all  loyal 
Americans,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

Let  schools  .  .  .  base  their  practices  upon  the 
democratic  faith.  Let  them  stand  as  examples 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Let  them  tolerate, 
respect,  and  value  minorities  in  their  midst.* 

In  the  second  place,  schools  must  develop 
integrated  individual  personalities.  There 
are  basic  emotional  needs  which  must  be 
satisfied  if  American  children  are  to  have 
balanced  personalities  necessary  for  creative 

^  Educational  Policies  Commission,  A  War  Policy  for  American 
Schools.  Washington,  D.  C,  The  National  Education  .Association 
(p.  18). 


and  responsible  participation  in  democratic 
life.  Teachers  must  be  able  to  recognize 
and  to  deal  with  personality  maladjust- 
ments, some  of  which  may  be  due  to  feelings 
of  inferiority  or  of  prejudice.  Among  the 
basic  needs  of  children  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  are: 

(1)  The  need  for  a  sense  of  security  and  adequacy. — 
The  desire  for  an  assured  place  in  social  as 
well  as  economic  worlds.  Modest  pride  in 
family  and  group  can  be  built  up  in  children 
of  minority  groups,  through  recognition  of 
the  cultural  contributions  made  by  the  group, 
to  counteract  feelings  of  nothingness  and 
inferiority.  A  feeling  of  belonging  to  Ameri- 
can life  and  a  sense  of  being  a  part  of  human- 
ity, its  struggles  for  freedom  and  liberty,  are 
essential. 

(2)  The  need  for  recogniliov. — The  desire  for 
status.  This  is  closeh'  related  to  the  wish  for 
security.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  wish 
for  superiority  and  dominance,  the  wish  to 
rise  as  high  as  possible  in  one's  social  world, 
and  it  sometimes  unfortunately  leads  to 
ethnocentrism  or  the  feeling  of  racial  or 
group  superiority.  The  desire  for  status,  for 
feeling  that  one  is  valuable  and  appreciated, 
can  be  satisfied  in  children  of  minority  groups 
by  providing  opportunities  for  them  to 
identif)'  themselves  with  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives  of   their   culture. 

(3)  The  need  for  new  experiences. — The  desire  "to 
go  places  and  do  things."  New  friendships, 
social  activities,  and  school  service  should  be 
shared  by  all. 

(4)  The  need  for  response. — The  desire  for  love  and 
fellowship  of  all  kinds.  Development  of  the 
spirit  of  camaraderie  in  the  schools,  with  the 
opportunity  for  free  participation  by  all, 
is  an  important  element  in  intercultural 
education. 

In  the  tliird  place,  the  school  must  help 
to  preserve  and  enrich  American  culture 
and  civilization.  It  should  recognize  the 
value  of  all  the  varied  sources  of  American 
culture.  Instead  of  being  concerned  about 
the  presence  of  people  of  Mexican  back- 
ground in  the  Southwest,  of  Oriental  de- 
scent on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  of  Polish 
origin  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  it  should 
prize  the  colorful  tlixcrsity  which  their 
presence  makes  possible,   and   treasure   the 


special  contribution  that  each  individual 
and  culture  group  can  make.  Instead  of  j 
destroying  through  bigotry  and  intolerance  \ 
the  unique  value  of  each  individual,  it 
should  recognize  that  differences  resulting 
from  diverse  backgrounds  and  experiences 
can  be  utilized  to  enrich  the  common  life 
of  all  Americans.  It  can  seek  ways  in  which 
the  best  of  the  varied  traditions,  customs, 
and  folk  ways  may  be  shared.  The  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  School  in  Askov,  Minn., 
carries  on  a  program  through  which  its  many 
children  of  Danish  stock  may  both  give  and 
receive  the  inspiration  of  cultural  experi- 
ences that  are  theirs.  Similar  programs  in- 
volving Mexican  children  and  their  parents 
characterize  some  of  the  schools  in  Califor- 
nia.' 

If  James  \\'eldon  Johnson  had  not  ap- 
preciated his  own  background,  he  could  not 
have  put  into  permanent  poetic  form, 
through  his  classic  God's  Trombones,  the 
primitive  Negro  sermons.  And  yet,  by  so 
doing,  he  has  made  these  poetical  sermons 
a  common  inheritance  and  has  preserved 
what  was  all  but  vanishing  for  lack  of  appre- 
ciation. For  every  James  \\  eldon  Johnson, 
however,  there  are  millions  of  young  Negroes 
ashamed  and  ignorant  of  their  backgrounds. 
If  Louis  Adamic,  an  immigrant  from  Yugo- 
slavia, had  not  found  himself  in  the  life  of 
the  New  \\'orld,  American  culture  would 
have  missed  the  enrichment  that  has  come 
from  his  writings.  His  Native's  Return,  My 
America,  Fro7n  Many  Lands,  and  Tzco-Way 
Passage  are  examples  of  contributions  of 
which  the  United  States  may  well  be  proud. 
To  the  American  school  is  given  the  prixilegc 
of  fostering  such  creative  achievements  in 
the  youth  which  it  serves. 

Role  of  the 
Individual  Teacher 

Before  any  teaciier  undertakes  a  respon- 
sibility for  intercultural  education,  he  sliouK' 

•  For  a  description  of  such  proRr.ims,  ser  .\mcricans  All:  Siudif 
in  Intercultural  Education,  listed  on  page  31. 


possess    factual    information    on    scientific 
[findings  regarding  race  and  on  contributions 
land   achievements    of  the  various    cultural 
groups.'"    Most  important  of  all,  however,  is 
(the  teacher's  own  attitude.     It  is  assumed 
that  his  outlook  on  life  is  one  which  recog- 
inizes  the  worth  of  all  mankind  and  the  con- 
(tributions  which  all  have  made  to  the  build- 
ling  of  America.     It  is  assumed  also  that  he 
[keeps  in  mind  the  basic  similarities  which 
I  unite  all  human  beings  despite  their  cultural 
differences,  and  that  he  recognizes  the  value 
[of   such    cultural    diversity    in    the   United 
States,  the  social  needs  of  American   chil- 
dren, and  the  principles  that  govern  satisfy- 
ing group  relationships. 

In  making  his  plans,  the  teacher  will  re- 
member that  intercultural  education  begins 
where  the  pupils  are,  and  that  it  concerns 
conditions  and  problems  arising  daily  in  the 
classroom;  and  he  will  use  every  means  at 
his  disposal  toward  conditioning  students  to 
build  attitudes  of  mutual  understanding. 
He  will  recognize  also  the  importance  of 
parental  and  community  influences  and  will 
reach  out  into  the  home  and  the  community 
for  activities  contributing  to  the  program. 

There  are  several  distinct  types  of  com- 
I  munities,"  the  needs  of  each  of  which  should 
j  be  carefully  analyzed.     There  is,  first,  the 
I  community  composed  primarily  of  a  homo- 
geneous   foreign-born    population    or    racial 
stock.     Second,  there  is  the  community  in 
which   there   are   a   number  of  national  or 
racial  groups,  some  of  which  may  even  be 
antagonistic    toward   one    another.      Third, 
there  is  the  community  of  so-called  "Ameri- 
can" stock  which  through  four  or  five  gen- 
Ierations  of  living  in  this  country  has  almost 
'"  Among  the  references  given  on  pages  31  and  32  of  ihis  pamphlet 
arc  excellent  sources  of  such  information. 

i"  Adapted  from  Marion  Edman,  "The  Role  of  the  lustr.iCtional 
Leader,"  Americans  All,  op.  cit.,  pp.  306-310. 


forgotten  that  it  had  its  origin  in  foreign 
soil  and  has  in  some  cases  come  to  feel  some- 
what superior  to  "immigrant"  or  "minorit\  " 
groups.  Finally,  there  is  the  community 
similar  to  the  one  just  described  but  having 
in  its  midst  a  small  minorit)'  group  of 
foreign-born. 

In  order  to  be  of  greatest  service  in  his 
teaching  program  in  any  of  these  types  of 
communities,  the  teacher  should  make  a 
survey  of  the  community  agencies  already 
doing  something  in  intercultural  education 
or  related  problems.  Among  such  agencies 
may  be  found  church  organizations,  women's 
clubs,  culture  group  organizations,  settle- 
ment houses,  consular  offices  of  various 
foreign  governments,  community  centers, 
public  libraries,  civic  clubs,  and  numerous 
specific  organizations  of  national  and  inter- 
national scope.  He  will  do  well  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  activities  these  agencies 
are  carrying  on,  to  identif}-  himself  with  one 
or  more  of  them,  and  to  coordinate  the  school 
program  with  appropriate  community  ex- 
periences. In  working  out  effective  plans, 
he  will  attempt  to  answer  such  questions 
as  the  following: 

(1)  What  situations  or  materials  can  be  used  in 

Introducing  intercultural  education  into  the 
school  program? 

(2)  How  shall  curriculum  materials  be  organized.' 

Shall  topics  dealing  with  intercultural  edu- 
cation be  interwoven  with  the  subject  matter 
of  other  fields?  Shall  teaching  in  this  area 
be  largely  incidental?  At  what  grade  levels 
are  certain  topics  best  taught? 

(3)  From  what  sources  are  materials  of  instruction 

available?  How  shall  material  which  is  defi- 
nitely propagandistic  be  recognized  and 
handled? 

(4)  What    techniques    of    instruction    yield    best 

results  in  presenting  these  materials? 

(5)  How  can  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  be 
evaluated? 
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These  little  Chinese  boys  are  intent  upon  huildini;  a  castle. 


Intercultural  Education  in  Every 
Classroom 


Intercultural   education   is   not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  extra  subject  to  which  to  de- 
vote 20  minutes  a  day  or  an  assembly  or 
two   during   the   term.     Rather,    it   should 
make    use    of    opportunities    that    arise    in 
every  classroom,  in  the  pursuit  of  any  sub- 
ject,  for   the   development   of   attitudes   of 
mutual  appreciation  and  understanding.     It 
is  not  always  possible  or  even  desirable  to 
revise    the    curriculum.     But    intercultural 
education,  because  it  can  so  easily  become  a 
part  of  every  subject,  can  grow  directly  out 
of  classroom  situations  in    any  curriculum. 
In  a  guidance  period  in  which  personality 
was  being  discussed,  one  girl  said  that  chil- 
dren of  the  foreign-born  were  at  a   disad- 
vantage   because    American    manners    are 
more  refined  than  foreign  manners.     Other 
children  brought  out  the  point  that  foreign 
ways  are  not  inferior  to  our  ways,  merely 
different.     A  white  girl  in  a  social  studies 
group  held  that  Negroes  had  an  opportunity 
to  improve  their  lot  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War.     Someone  else  pointed  out  that 
they  did  not  really  have  a  chance  because 
they    had    not    had    adequate    education. 
j  When,  in  a  class  discussion  of  economic  prob- 
i  lems,  the  question  of  harboring  European 
ji  refugees  was  brought  up,  the  teacher  averted 
1  acrimonious  debate  by  calling  attention  to 
'  the  fact  that  most  of  the  members  of  the 
I  class  were  themselves  probably  descendants 
;  of  refugees  from  political,  religious,  or  eco- 
I  nomic  hardships.     These  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of   situations   that   can   be   utilized 
daily  if  the  teacher  is  alert  to  their  signifi- 
]  cance  and  implications  in  the  various  cur- 
I  ricular  fields. 

!i  In  the 
Language  Arts 

In  one  school  the  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade 


were  writing  a  plaj'  on  the  basis  of  Marco 
Polo's  story.  The  returning  Polos  were 
talking  to  the  incredulous  woman  who 
opened  the  door  of  their  old  home  in  Venice. 
"But,  madam,  you  are  mistaken,  we  are  not 
beggars  but  the  Polos  returned  from  Ca- 
thay!" "Let's  not  say  madam"  suggested 
the  teacher.  "Let's  use  the  Italian  word  for 
madam  or  woman  or  mother.  We  could  in- 
sert an  occasional  Italian  word  in  the  con- 
versation all  through  the  play."  At  the 
moment  the  teacher  had  no  other  purpose 
in  this  than  the  enrichment  of  the  play,  and 
she  was  as  surprised  as  she  was  pleased  when 
a  boy  said,  "I'll  get  my  grandmother  to  tell 
me  some  Italian  words;  she  can  speak  Ital- 
ian." Then  other  boys  of  Italian  back- 
ground offered  to  bring  in  words  for  the  play. 

In  this  way,  one  teacher  was  able  to  over- 
come the  common  reluctance  of  children  to 
admit  knowledge  of  a  language  other  than 
English.  The  teacher  who  can  recite  a  poem 
or  sing  a  song  in  German,  Italian,  Russian, 
or  French  will  be  rewarded  by  an  exhibition 
of  often  unsuspected  language  skills  pos- 
sessed by  his  pupils.  At  the  same  time, 
basic  personality  needs  for  approval  and 
recognition  will  be  satisfied. 

Many  short  stories  and  poems  can  be 
used  to  suggest  intercultural  themes.  Bal- 
lads and  folk  literature  can  lead  the  way  to 
investigation  of  folklore  and  folk  songs. 
Written  English  may  make  use  of  intercul- 
tural topics  such  as  "A  Chapter  in  the  His- 
tory of  My  Family,"  "Tracing  My  Family 
Tree,"  a  chapter  in  the  biography  of  some 
immigrant  relative  or  of  some  prominent 
citizen  in  the  community  of  a  minority 
group  or  of  foreign  extraction,  or  an  episode 
in  the  coming  of  various  groups  to  America. 
The  study  of  backgrounds  of  many  words 
presents  another  possibilit}':  English  words 


from  man\-  lands  (dances,  foods,  sports,  in- 
ventions, nicknames,  present  war  vocabu- 
lary); and  names  of  local  and  national 
places.'^ 

Many  of  the  familiar  masterpieces  of  liter- 
ature included  in  the  English  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  school  offer  opportunities  for 
the  encouragement  of  intercultural  apprecia- 
tion. The  Aniencanizatioii  of  Edward  Bok 
and  Riis'  The  Making  of  an  American  are 
notable  examples.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fish- 
er's The  Bent  Twig  gives  consideration  to  the 
race  problem;  and  Ivanhoe  opens  the  door  to 
a  discussion  of  religious  and  racial  prejudices. 

Common  Ground^  the  quarterly  established 
by  Louis  Adamic  and  the  Common  Council 
for  American  Unity, ^'  is  a  magazine  devoted 
entirely  to  intercultural  relations.  It  con- 
tains much  material  of  human  interest, 
including  short  stories,  poetry,  and  essays 
dealing  with  the  various  culture  groups. 

In  the 

Social  Studies 

There  is  every  opportunity  in  the  social 
studies  for  considering  why  various  groups 
came  to  this  country,  what  their  problems 
and  hardships  were,  and  how  adjustment  to 
American  life  was  made.  A  cultural  survey 
of  almost  any  city  will  reveal  the  beneficial 
influences  both  in  industry  and  in  the  arts 
which  have  come  from  its  immigrant  popula- 
tion. Foreign-born  citizens  well  known  to 
the  community  may  be  invited  to  talk  to  the 
class.  Some  schools  have  found  it  possible 
to  coordinate  the  work  in  civics  with  com- 
munity acti\ities,  studying,  for  example,  the 
progress  made  in  low-cost  housing  for  under- 
privileged people.  In  studying  the  Civil 
War  the  way  is  paved  for  discussing  the 
Negro's  contributions  to  American  life. 

Special  programs  on  the  radio  may  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  pupils.  The  major 
broadcasting    companies    have    appropriate 


•'  For  material  and  stiggestionfl.  see   Bcllafiorc,  Joseph.     Woriie 
at  Work,  New  York,  Ainsco  School  Publications,  Inc.,  1939   (ch.  5). 
"  Headquarters  at  222  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


programs  on  the  air  and  will  furnish  informa- 
tion concerning  them  upon  request.  The 
scripts  of  Americans  All — Immigratits  All, 
radio  series  on  immigrant  contributions,  of 
Freedom^ s  People,  series  on  the  contributions 
of  Negroes  to  American  life,  and  of  Brave 
#^a' //'orW,  featuring  Latin  American  people, 
are  among  those  available  from  the  Script 
Exchange  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
\^  ashington,  D.  C.  The  Office  of  Education 
will  send  upon  request  a  catalog  of  all  radio 
scripts  and  transcriptions  a\'ailable  for  loan 
or  purchase. 

Motivation  for  class  discussions  of  various 
civic  aspects  of  intercultural  relations  may 
come  from  the  use  of  such  radio  programs 
as  these  or  from  one  of  the  school's  own 
assembly  programs  or  from  hearing  the 
recording  of  Ballad  for  Americans;  from  a 
national  event  like  Negro  History  Week, 
Pan  American  Day,  I  Am  an  American 
Day,  or  China  \\eek;  from  a  new  book,  a 
current  movie,  a  magazine  or  newspaper 
article;  or  from  an  event  of  importance  in 
the  community.  In  Detroit,  one  teacher 
used  a  new  biography  of  Haym  Salomon  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  accomplishments  of 
Jews.  Another  used  And  Proud  of  It.  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  1941  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest,  to  develop  in  children  an  awareness 
of  the  problems  of  a  minority  group.  Still 
another  used  the  visit  of  a  famous  Polish 
general  to  the  city  to  point  out  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Polish  people. 

In  Art  and 
Music 

Art  and  music  classes  readily  lend  tiiem- 
selves  to  intercultural  emphasis.  The  com- 
mon world  heritage  built  up  through  the 
creative  efforts  of  artists  and  musicians  of 
varied  cultural  backgrounds  is  of  interest 
to  all  mankind.  Similarh",  the  roster  of 
contemporary  American  artists  and  musi- 
cians reveals  an  assortment  of  names  indic- 
ative of  the  various  strains  in  the  country. 
School    festi\als    with    folk    songs    of   other 
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[lands  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States, 
[including  Negro  spirituals,  have  been  widely 
[used.  So  too,  exhibits  of  folk  art  have  been 
la  significant  channel  of  arousing  intercul- 
tural  expression  and  appreciation.  In  this 
direction  local  museums  and  folklore  socie- 
ties have  proved  helpful. 

Not  only  schools  but  public  libraries  can 
participate  in  setting  up  special  exhibits 
on  international  and  intercultural  subjects. 
Trips  can  be  taken  by  the  pupils  to  these 
special  exhibits  and  to  places  of  intercul- 
tural interest  in  the  community,  as  well  as 
to  communal  social  affairs  of  the  various 
[cultural  groups.  The  artistry  and  music 
ifound  in  such  experiences  may  become  an 
inspiration  for  school  activities. 

In  Foreign 
[Languages  " 

The  study  of  French  is  given  new  mean- 
ling,  once  the  students  realize  that  the  sym- 
;bol  of  America,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,    is    a 
gift  from  the  French  people;  that  the  very 
roots  of  American  democracy  as  enunciated 
in    the    Declaration    of    Independence    are 
found    in    the   writings   of   French    philoso- 
phers; that  Washington,  D.  C,  was  planned 
by  a  French  engineer.     References  to  French 
I  influence  in  American  life  and   culture — in 
music,    literature,    language    (foods,    place 
(names,    etc.),    fashions,    history    (explorers 
i  and  colonizers),   population  trends   (French 
j  colonization) — have    enlivened    many    a 
French  course. 

In  Spanish,  German,  and  other  languages 
taught,   much   the   same   sort   of  procedure 
I  has  been  followed  with  profit.     Correspond- 
j  ence   with    children    in    foreign    lands,    now 
j  more  or  less  confined  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
'  phere,   interregional   correspondence    within 
this    country,     and     activities    of    foreign- 
language    clubs,    such    as    folk-dancing   and 
showing  of  foreign  films,  are  other  devices 
which  have  been  found  eflfective.     Teaching 

'*  For  this  section,  as  well  as  for  assistance  in  preparing  the  entire 
manuscript,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Lily  Edelman. 
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Spanish  in  the  elementary  grades  of  some 
of  the  schools  in  the  Southwest  has  given 
to  that  language  and  to  the  children  of 
Spanish  extraction  a  new  place  of  recog- 
nition  and    importance. 

In  Home 
Economics 

Intercultural  education  also  adapts  itself 
to  various  phases  of  home  economics  study. 
In  work  with  foods,  much  has  been  made  of 
international  menus  composed  of  dishes 
from  many  lands.  In  the  class  in  cloth- 
ing, various  types  of  needlework,  textiles, 
and  costumes  have  been  studied;  dolls  have 
been  dressed  in  costumes  representing  many 
countries  and  the  different  regions  in  this 
country;  various  European  and  Asiatic  in- 
fluences on  American  styles  have  been  dis- 
cussed— Tyrolian  peasant  clothes,  turbans, 
pajamas,  and  the  like.  A  stud)^  of  homes 
has  easily  lent  itself  to  discussion  of  the  home 
life,  occupations,  and  customs  of  culture 
groups  represented  in  the  class.  Various 
styles  of  table  service,  the  story  of  china- 
ware  and  pottery  have  also  been  included. 

Analyses  of  how  Oriental,  German,  and 
Jewish  families  have  maintained  fami'h'  soli- 
darity, as  well  as  the  problems  of  immigrant 
and  minority  group  families,  have  figured 
in  units  on  the  family.  A  unit  on  "Sharing 
Home  Festivals,"  capitalizing  on  those  ac- 
tually experienced  by  members  of  the  class 
in  their  homes,  has  proved  of  great  interest  to 
the  entire  group. 

In  Sports 

Flealth  education  and  sports  have  been 
utilized  for  intercultural  education  b)-  calling 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  varied 
origins  of  some  of  their  favorite  games  and 
outdoor  activities,  such  as  wrestling  from 
Japan  and  skiing  from  Norway.  An  anal}'- 
sis  of  the  national  background  of  some  of 
the  outstanding  sports  heroes  of  the  day  has 
been  a  revelation  to  many  an  ardent  sports 
fan.     Some  schools  have  invited  athletes  of 
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prestige  from  different  racial  and  cultural 
backgrounds  to  address  the  students.  For 
example,  the  Olympic  runner  Jesse  Owens, 
an  American  Negro,  has  been  most  effecti\e 
as  an  assembly  speaker  in  various  schools. 

In  Adult 
Classes 

As  for  the  problems  faced  by  the  teacher 
of  English  to  foreign-born  adults,  the  inter- 
cultural  emphasis  has  proved  invaluable  as 
a  means  to  gain  the  confidence  of  foreigners 
suffering  from  feelings  of  inferiority.  Show- 
ing the  rugs  or  lace  made  by  Armenian  or 
Italian  women  may  give  persons  of  these 
nationalities  a  feeling  of  greater  adequacy 
and  thus  make  them  more  receptive  students 
of  the  English  language  and  of  American 
ways.  In  normal  times,  asking  Japanese 
women  to  give  the  group  a  lesson  in  flower 
arrangement  would  be  an  appropriate  and 
stimulating  experience.  In  time  of  war,  of 
course,  great  discretion  and  diplomacy  need 
to  be  exercised  by  the  teacher  in  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  conflicts  or  antagonisms. 
In  discussing  the  present  international 
crisis,  it  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  the  United  States  is  waging  a  war  not 
against  people  but  against  an  ideology  strug- 
gling for  world  domination.  Nowhere  is 
there  greater  opportunity  to  promote  good 
will  among  men  without  sacrificing  the  prin- 
ciples of  patriotic  support  of  the  war  effort 
than  in  the  field  of  intercidtural  education. 
Adult  classes  furnish  myriad  opportunities 
for  minimizing  personal  animosities  and 
building  national  morale. 

In  General  School 
Policies 

Administrative  policies  and  practices  have 
much  to  do  with  the  encouragement  of  in- 
terracial and  intercultural  understanding. 
From  New  Mexico,  for  example,  comes  a 
report  of  common  recognition  of  all  achieve- 
ments, whether  on  tiie  part  of  native  l'".ng- 
lish-speaking    or     native     Spanish-speaking 


students.  All  go  to  school  together,  class 
officers  may  be  from  either  group,  varying 
from  place  to  place  and  from  year  to  year. 
Athletic  teams  and  all  other  extracurricular 
activities  are  open  to  all.  Some  of  the  best 
students  are  native  Spanish-speaking,  and  a 
larger  number  of  them  finish  high  school  and 
enter  college  each  year. 

Spanish  music  is  used  as  much  as  possible 
throughout  the  schools,  and  classes  in 
Spanish  dancing,  orchestra,  and  chorus  have 
been  organized.  An  extensive  study  of 
Mexico  is  a  common  feature  of  the  elemen- 
tary curriculum,  particularly  in  the  fourth 
grade.  The  Spanish  departments  in  the  high 
schools  are  large  and  active,  and  the  Spanish 
language  is  widely  used  among  businessmen, 
who  consider  it  an  asset  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse in  Spanish.  In  adult  life  as  well 
as  in  school  steps  are  taken  to  develop  in  ap- 
propriate ways  a  more  genuine  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  between  the  two 
language  groups. 

In  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  a  teacher  has 
been  officially  assigned  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  with  the  support  of  the 
board  of  education,  to  give  continuous  serv- 
ice in  making  intercultural  contacts.  It  is 
her  responsibility  to  seek  out  representatives 
of  the  various  culture  groups  in  the  com- 
munity and  to  secure  their  cooperation  in 
presenting  to  the  schools  some  of  the  con- 
tributions of  their  respective  groups.  Cul- 
tural exhibitions  and  programs  are  featured. 
Children  in  both  elementary  and  high  school 
have  on  this  basis  studied  in  turn  Chinese^ 
Scandinavian,  Italian,  Latin  American,  anc 
other  culture  groups  sharing  with  then; 
their  treasures,  their  problems,  and  then 
achievements.  The  entire  project  "  is  ; 
part  of  the  program  of  curriculum  and  in- 
struction for  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 

"  Reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  F.diicition  by  M.ir.v  O.  Kittrel 
Coordin.itor  of  Cultural  Cont,-icts.  Described  in  detail  in  .Imrrifiin 
Ailt  op.  cit.,  chapter  U,  A  Culiurc  Building  Program. 
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A  Canadian  I.efiion  i>i|»'  band  gives  a  program  for  ihe  schools 


i[n  Special  Curriculum 

liJnits 

I  However  desirable  the  incidental  and  the 
.idministrative  approaches  are,  as  they  have 
been  described  through  the  examples  given, 
:here  are  often  ad\-antages  in  planning  in- 
|Jependent  units  and  in  organizing  a  more  or 
jess  prolonged  program  in  intercultural  edu- 
pation.  Accounts  of  such  activities  on  the 
|-espective  school  levels  are  given  in  the 
-■hapters    which    follow.      These    activities 


have  been  selected  because  they  were  aimed 
at  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
majority  and  minority  groups  alike  and  at  a 
greater  feeling  of  security  on  the  part  of  all. 
Results  show  how  such  experiences  tend  to 
release  tensions  and  thus  aid  in  bringing 
about  an  integration  of  the  pupil  population 
and  a  more  satisfying  consciousness  of  their 
own  and  of  one  another's  places  in  the 
common  American  life. 
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Court<:i,y,  titdlantis,  t .. 


A  little  Mexican  boy  shares  some  of  bis  home  treasures  «iih  his  classmates. 
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Experiences  on  the  Primary  Level 


Cliildren  in  llie  primary  grades  are  not 
too  young  lo  appreciate  and  enjoy  experi- 
ences relating  to  cliildren  of  lands  and  races 
other  than  their  ov\n.  When  antagonisms 
make  themselves  known,  the  skillful  teacher 
will  find  a  way  to  resolve  them.  Whetlier 
there  are  one  or  two  solitary  children  of 
minority  or  foreign  extraction  in  the  class 
or  whether  the  group  is  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  nationalities  and  races,  animosi- 
ties may  easily  develop,  and  learning  expe- 
riences must  be  provided  that  will  help  to 
eliminate  them. 

A  First-Grade  Problem 
in  a  City  School  "^ 

One  teacher  in  a  typically  heterogeneous 
New  York  City  elementary  school  became 
aware  of  several  antagonistic  cross-currents 
of  prejudice  causing  bitterness  and  hard  feel- 
ing among  the  children  of  Jewish,  English, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  back- 
grounds in  her  lA-lB  class.     Karl,  the  one 
little  German  boy  in  the  class,  became  the 
object  of  teasing  and   name-calling  on  the 
part  of  the  Jewish  children.     He,  in  turn, 
banded  with  the  Gentile  children  so  that  the 
class  was  definitely  split.     Edda,  the  only 
I  child  of  Swedish  background,  was  made  to 
|:  suffer  bitter   humiliation   because   one   day 
1  her    grandmother,    speaking    very    broken 
English,   came   to   school.     "Yump,   yump, 
I  yumping  Swede"    was  shouted  by  the  chil- 
dren for  days  afterward;  pictures  of  little 
girls  with   square  heads  were  scribbled  on 
scraps  of  paper  and  labeled  "Edda." 
I      One  particularly  unpersonable  little  Jew- 
1  ish  bov  was  referred  to  as  "Tew"  and  "kike." 
'  Although  the  other  Jewish  children  them- 
I  selves  did  not  like  Jack  and  did  not  resemble 
I  him  in  appearance,  they,  too,  were  identified 
with  "kike"  and  all  the  implications  of  the 

ade  by  Gertrude  K.  Baker,  of  the  New  York 


term.  The  class  united  in  taunting  some 
Negro  children  who  happened  lo  come  to 
drink  water  from  the  fountain  in  the  play- 
yard.  So,  too,  did  they  all  join  in  derisive 
laughter  over  a  film  shown  at  school  on  the 
homes,  customs,  and  activities  of  peoples  in 
other  lands. 

The  teacher,  deciding  that  the  story  fur- 
nished the  best  appeal  to  the  children  and 
realizing  that  the  lecture  or  reprimand  does 
little  good,  asked  the  children  if  they  would 
like  to  hear  a  story  about  a  little  American 
boy  who  wished  he  were  some  other  kind 
of  boy.  The  story  chosen,  "Wish,  Wash, 
Wish,"  in  one  of  the  primary  readers  used, 
Playmates  "  told  about  an  American  child 
who  didn't  like  to  wash,  go  to  school,  go  to 
bed,  eat  his  dinner,  or  do  his  lessons.  Think- 
ing that  children  in  other  countries  did  not 
have  to  do  these  things,  he  wished  (in  turn) 
that  he  were  an  Eskimo  boy,  an  Indian 
boy,  a  French  boy,  a  Chinese  boy,  and  an 
English  boy.  By  the  grace  of  fairyland 
and  wishing  wells,  his  wishes  were  granted. 
To  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  in  each 
country  little  boys  and  girls  were  much  like 
him  and  did  much  the  same  things,  with 
interesting  variations. 

Enthusiastic  discussion  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  story,  and  the  class  thought  it 
would  be  fine  to  learn  more  about  children 
of  various  cultural  and  racial  backgrounds. 
There  was  a  great  hum  and  stir  of  planning 
and  talk.  After  several  days  of  discussion 
and  preparation,  a  series  of  activities  was 
initiated. 

Flaying  games  from  other  countries. — 
Since  young  children  gain  their  strongest 
impressions  through  play,  experiences  with 
games  from  other  countries  were  both  enjoy- 
able and  effective.  There  was,  for  example, 
"Golden    Bridge,"    a   German    game   corre- 


"  From  a  report  i 
City  school  system. 


'^  Published  by  American  Book  Company.  New  York  City. 
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sponding  to  "London  Bridge"  in  England 
and  America;  "The  Demon  and  Harbors  of 
Truth."  a  Japanese  game  similar  to  "Pussy 
Wants  a  Corner;"  "Call  the  Chickens 
Home,"  a  Chinese  game  somewhat  parallel 
to  "Blind  Man's  Bluff";  and  "Owl  and 
Wolf,"  from  Africa,  corresponding  to  "Hide 
and  Go  Seek."  '* 

Reading  about  children  in  other  lands. — 
The  class  responded  with  amazing  enthusi- 
asm to  the  idea  of  a  library  club  which  would 
have  as  its  objective  the  collection  of  books 
and  pictures  about  friends  in  other  lands. 
Within  2  weeks  more  than  100  stories  were 
collected  by  pupils  and  teacher  for  the  class 
library.  No  day  passed  without  the  read- 
ing of  some  story  about  "one  of  our  friends 
of  other  lands." 

Writing  original  stories  and  verses. — 
Short  stories  and  verses  about  friends  of  other 
lands  and  races  were  made  up  by  the  class  as 
a  whole,  were  written  by  the  teacher  on  the 
blackboard  and  on  charts,  and  were  used 
as  supplementary  reading  material.  Two 
typical  stories  were  these: 

The  Negro 

Negroes  were  the  first  people  to  use  iron.  They 
made  many  beautiful  and  useful  things. 

The  American  Indian 

The  .American  Indian  grew  potatoes,  corn,  .-ind 
pumpkins  in  the  L'niled  States  before  the  white 
people  came. 

Such  stories  of  praise  helped  to  build  appre- 
ciation for  each  group  represented  in  the 
class  as  well  as  for  other  groups  about  whom 
the  children  had  read. 

M'riting  a  class  nezvspaper. — The  class 
planned  a  simple  weekly  paper  of  scrap- 
book  type,  written  and  read  entirely  by  the 
children.  It  contained  pictures  and  short 
sketches  or  stories  about  the  people  dis- 
cussed in  class.  Each  chikl  looked  forward 
with  anticipation  to  its  weekly  preparation 
and  appearance. 


Learning  songs  and  poems. —  Simple  songs 
about  the  countries  and  the  people  discussed  . 
were  learned  and  enjoyed  by  the  children,  i 
A  few  songs  were  taught  them  in  the  native 
tongue,  such  as  "Frere  Jacques,"  "Au  Clair] 
de    la    Lune,"    "Wing    Foo,"    "Klumpen, 
Klumpen,"  and  several  Yiddish  folk  songs.j 

Drawing    pictures. — There    were    severa 
children   in   the  class   talented    in   drawing 
These  and  others  working  with  them  madi 
a    frieze    illustrating    characters    from    the 
stories  read 

Some  results. — Through  these  and  other 
activities  much  of  the  work  was  covered 
which  was  designated  for  first-grade  achieve- 
ment in  reading,  oral  language,  music,  art. 
literature,  and  physical  education.  What 
was  accomplished  in  influencing  the  chil- 
dren's attitudes  could  be  measured  only  by 
examining  their  reactions  in  real  life  situa- 
tions outside  of  school  and  in  later  years. 
However,  some  immediate  positi\e  results 
of  the  experience  seemed  e\  ident  in  class- 
room relationships.  The  attitude  toward 
Karl  was  completely  changed.  After  read- 
ing many  stories  of  German  life  and  listening 
to  the  stories  told  by  Karl  himself,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  class  realized  how  similar  he  was 
to  themselves.  After  the  Jewish  childrer 
had  brought  interesting  stories  from  theii, 
background,  some  feeling  of  respect  am 
sympathy  was  developed  toward  them. 

The  astonishing  ignorance  of  the  grouf 
about  Negroes  was  partially  eradicated 
Most  of  the  children  knew  nothing  abou' 
the  background  or  history  of  the  Negrc 
race.  The  only  conception  a  few  of  then 
had  was  that  some  colored  people  were  jaii' 
itors  or  scrub-women.  Charming  storie 
such  as  "The  Picnic""  showed  them  tha 
little  Negro  children  play  and  eat  and  laupl 
just  as  white  children  do. 

What  the  children  learned  about  tli' 
cleanliness  of  the  Dutch  gave  status  to  th 
one  little  girl  in  the  class  of  Dutch  back 
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ground.  She  lived  up  to  the  prestige  of  her 
group,  with  her  clean  starched  dresses  and 
scrubbed  rosy  face. 

The  three  children  of  Italian  background 
had  often  been  laughed  at  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  pronouncing  their  names,  and 
one  day  little  Angela  had  come  to  school  in 
tears  because  one  of  her  classmates  had 
called  her  "Wop."  The  entire  problem  of 
"calling  names"  was  openly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  class  and  frankly  discussed. 
The  conclusion  was  that  calling  one  another 
names,  no  matter  what  kind,  was  bad  man- 
ners and  if  any  child  wanted  the  approval 
iif  the  group,  he  would  stop  the  practice. 

It  so  happened  that  Edda's  grandmother 
was  good  at  storytelling,  so  she  was  invited 
in  to  tell  stories  of  her  childhood  in  Sweden. 

I  This  gave  Edda,  once  so  humiliated  by  her 
grandmother's  poor  English,  a  new  sense  of 
pride  in  her  background. 

Several  weeks  after  the  first  moving  pic- 
ture had  been  laughed  at  by  the  children, 
another  film  similar  in  subject  was  pre- 
sented. The  difference  in  its  reception  was 
amazing.  Instead  of  giggling  at  the  wa}'s 
of  living  in  other  lands,  the  children  showed 
keen  interest  and  pride  in  being  able  to  rec- 

I  ognize  the  groups  and  their  habits. 

I  A  Scrapbook 
1  of  America 

j      Clipping,    pasting,    drawing,    and    simple 

i  exercises  in  writing  were  all  involved  in  the 

making   of    a    class    scrapbook    in    a    third 

I  grade.     The  children  drew  pictures  of  Rus- 

i  sian  Matryoshka    dolls,    Italian    Pinocchio, 

the  Jewish  seven-branch  lamp  or  Menorah, 

the  German   Christmas   tree,   the  Mexican 

1  painted   pig,    the   Chinese   Chow   dog,   and 

I  other   significant    things    of    foreign    lands. 

I  These  they  pasted  in  the  scrapbook.     The 


teacher  helped  to  furnish  French,  Hebrew, 
Russian,  Italian,  Gaelic,  and  old  English 
words  to  place  in  the  book.  The  children 
asked  their  parents  to  write  something  in 
their  native  languages.  Such  contributions 
helped  the  children  to  see  their  foreign- 
background  parents  as  an  important  part 
of  the  common  American  life. 

The  boj's  and  girls  were  encouraged  to 
ask  questions  about  their  own  names  and 
their  meanings.  Schwartz,  for  example, 
means  black;  O'Brien  means  descendant  of 
Brian  Boru;  Gutekunst  means  fine  art; 
Stern  means  star;  Larson  means  son  of 
Lars. 

The  life  stories  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  other  cultures 
were  told  by  the  teacher,  and  their  names, 
pictures,  and  incidents  in  their  lives  became 
familiar  enough  to  the  children  to  include 
in  their  scrapbook  material.  Moses,  Colum- 
bus, William  Penn,  Mendelssohn,  Pade- 
rewski,  George  Washington  Carver,  and 
Paul  Robeson  were  among  the  group.  Two 
persons  in  the  community — a  Russian  and 
a  Norwegian — came  to  the  school  and  told 
the  children  stories  of  their  homelands.  A 
young  Spanish-American  woman  taught 
them  a  Spanish  dance. 

By  the  time  the  scrapbook  was  completed, 
it  contained  a  wealth  of  material  about  each 
culture  group  represented  in  the  class  as 
well  as  of  others  in  whom  the  children  be- 
came interested.  There  was  no  question 
that  these  third-graders  had  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ways  in  which  the  life  of  the 
United  States  was  being  enriched  through 
the  presence  of  various  culture  groups  and  of 
the  ways,  too,  in  which  minority  and  foreign- 
born  groups  may  through  the  services  of 
citizenship  become  a  vital  part  of  American 
life. 
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The  Intermediate  Grades 


Experiences  introduced  in  the  primary 
grades  may  be  continued  and  further  de- 
veloped as  the  children  advance  in  school. 
Intercultural  education  is  a  progressive  af- 
fair, and  each  year  should  bring  opportuni- 
ties for  broader  understanding  and  deeper 
appreciation.  Intermediate  pupils  will  be- 
come increasingly  familiar  with  the  names 
of  famous  men  and  women  of  various  cul- 
ture groups.  No  opportunity  should  be  lost 
to  emphasize  the  contribution  that  each 
makes  to  the  other  in  art,  music,  science, 
literature,  statesmanship,  and  in  just  plain 
every-day  living.  School  parties  that  will 
bring  various  groups  into  social  contact 
open  the  way  for  friendships  that  may  be 
of  lasting  duration  and  of  mutual  inspira- 
tion. 

A  Course  in 
Social  Studies 

In  one  school  an  entire  course  in  social 
studies  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  was 
worked  out  "to  increase  the  child's  under- 
standing of  his  fellow  Americans."  The 
course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  Slavic 
people,  especially  the  Poles,  who  make  up 
a  large  proportion  of  the  city's  population. 
Other  nationality  groups  are  considered  in 
turn,  with  discussion,  reading,  planning, 
A'orking,  sharing,  appraisal,  and  generaliza- 
tion all  constituting  the  respective  elements 
jf  each  unit.  The  topics  making  up  the 
sequence  of  the  course  are  as  follows :  ^^ 

(1)  The  origin  of  various  racial  and  nationality 
groups  in  our  conimunil)';  their  problems 
yesterday  and  today. 

(2)  The  reasons  why  Europeans  first  came  to 
our  countr)',  and  their  problems  in  the  new 
land. 

(3)  The  place  of  Negroes  in  American  society 
before  and  after  the  Civil  War,  and  their 
problems  today. 


''  from  i  report  by  Helen  F.  Storen,  of  the  Hamtramck  (Mich.) 
ublic  Schools  to  the  Service  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Education. 


(4)  People  who  came  to  our  country  from  Asia 
and  Mexico  and  settled  in  the  West,  and 
their  problems  today. 

(5)  The  parts  played  by  each  racial  or  national 
group  in  the  formation  of  .\merican  ideals 
and  customs. 

(6)  Group  differences  and  conflicts  in  our  countr\ 

not  primarily  due  to  race  or  nationality. 

(7)  Suggestions  for  cooperation:  .^  realization  thai 

man)'  conflicts  can  be  prevented  if  people 
imderstand  each  other  and  are  willing  to 
cooperate  for  a  better  .•\merica  and  a  better 
world. 

This  course  is  an  example  of  how  the 
major  theme  of  an  entire  course  of  stud\- 
for  a  particular  grade  or  grades  can  be  the 
nurture  of  attitudes  of  tolerance  and  under- 
standing among  culture  groups,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  factual  material  considered 
essential  in  social  studies  for  the  elementar)' 
grades.  After  all,  the  primary  purpose  of 
learning  historical  facts  is  to  learn  the  les- 
sons that  come  from  an  interpretation  of 
those  facts.  Intercultural  education  thus 
supplies  a  dominant  motive  in  social  studies; 
history  supplies  data  fundamental  to  the 
application  of  that  motive  to  human  rela- 
tionships. 

An  Exhibition 

of  Home  Treasures  " 

In  another  school,  a  similar  effort  was 
made  to  relate  the  fifth-grade  course  in 
social  studies  to  the  cultural  backgrounds 
of  the  school  population.  The  factual  con- 
tent of  the  course  dealt  with  the  geography 
of  Europe  and  the  European  backgrounds  of 
American  history.  To  motivate  the  study, 
the  teacher  read  Opening  Frontiers,  the  first 
script  in  the  Americans  All — Immigrants  All 
radio  series  which  was  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  dramatic  pres- 
entation of  the  coming  of  the  various  groups 


2'  This  unit  and  those  described  in  the  following  pages  of  this 
section  were  reported  by  Ethel  M.  Duncan,  teacher  at  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia. 
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to  our  shores  from  the  earliest  explorers  to 
the  most  recent  refugees  so  interested  the 
children  that  they  volunteered  to  work  on 
committees  for  the  study  of  old-world 
countries  and  their  relation  to  the  United 
States.  Frequently  they  chose  to  read 
about  the  country  from  which  their  own 
ancestors  had  come. 

In  pursuing  this  interest  the  pupils  not 
only  reported  on  books  of  travel  but  quizzed 
parents  and  grandparents  and  returned  to 
school  with  dramatic  tales  of  the  coming  of 
their  people  to  this  new  land.  Some  be- 
came interested  in  writing  letters  to  relatives 
in  Europe  and  in  several  instances,  with  the 
aid  of  teachers  and  parents,  wrote  letters  in 
other  languages.  The)'  were  encouraged  to 
bring  to  school  any  famih"  treasures  that 
bore  witness   to  an   old-world   background. 

The  Exhibition  of  Home  Treasures,  as 
they  called  it,  boasted  an  Italian  passport, 
a  Polish  peasant  costume,  heather  from 
Scotland,  Hebrew  books,  an  Armenian  dic- 
tionary, an  Irish  tea  cosy,  a  hand-carved 
German  cookie-cutter,  an  embroidered  Rus- 
sian blouse.  The  boys  made  glass  slides 
picturing  the  wood  carvings  and  china  ob- 
jects that  found  their  way  into  the  class- 
room and,  with  the  aid  of  elementary  re- 
search work,  prepared  talks  to  accompany 
the  projection  of  the  slides  on  a  screen. 
Thus  an  assembly  program  evolved  from 
this  Exhibition  of  Home  Treasures. 

The  treasures  led  the  way  to  discussions 
and  activities  in  the  classroom  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  them.  Poetr}' — first, 
poems  relating  to  a  particular  t\'pe  of  treas- 
ure, then  more  generally  poetr>'  relating  to 
other  lands — became  an  absorbing  interest. 
It  provided,  too,  opportunities  for  deepening 
the  understanding  of  the  children.  For  ex- 
ample, before  reading  the  humorous  Italian 
dialect  poems  of  T.  A.  Daly,  which  appealed 
very  strongly  to  the  students,  a  talk  was 
given  about  nicknames  and  their  origins. 
it  was  pointed  oul  that  a  nickname  often 
springs  fnun   friendly  regard.      People   from 


the  United  States  in  general  and  from  New- 
England  in  particular  are  called  Yankees. 
Then  the  teacher  explained  that  the  word 
"dago"  as  a  nickname  for  Italians  came  into 
use  through  the  mistake  of  American  sailors 
who  associated  Diego.  Santiago,  and  other 
similar  names  and  ports  with  Spaniards  andi 
Italians. 

Similarl)'  the  peculiarities  of  dialect  were 
discussed.  By  showing  how  even  within 
one's  own  country  the  accent  varies,  so  that 
we  have  the  New  England  accent,  the 
Southern,  the  Hoosier,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German, differences  in  the  speech  of 
people  from  other  countries  became  under- 
standable. The  teacher  explained  that  the 
American  accent  of  the  pupils  would  im- 
mediately be  recognized  in  English-speakinj; 
countries  abroad  and  that  it  could  be  de- 
tected even  if  they  partially  mastered  foreigi 
tongues. 

During  one  term  the  interest  in  the  E.x 
hibition  of  Home  Treasures  focused  on  thi 
wood  carvings  which  had  been  brought  U 
school.  There  was  a  Pinocchio  in  a  red  suit 
a  Swiss  troll,  a  little  carved  music  box,  a  se, 
of  Matryoshka  dolls  from  Russia,  a  nest  o 
wooden  balls,  a  walnut  squirrel  carved  in  th 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  "\Mien  Gooc 
Friends  Meet,"  a  fantasy  through  whic' 
these  wooden  toys  frolic,  became  an  as 
sembly  program  with  a  sound  backgrouH', 
furnished  by  the  class.  Singing  the  sonj; 
and  speaking  the  languages  of  the  lands  an 
peoples  they  knew,  the  animated  toys  showc, 
what  is  meant  by  "unity  within  diversity. 

Correspondence  With 
Indian  Boys  and  Girls 

One  teacher  made  an  approach  to  into 
cultural  education  through  elementary  stui 
ies  of  the  ca\'eman,  the  tree  dweller,  tl 
ancient  Eg}-ptians.  the  Hebrew  shepiierd 
the  American  Indians,  and  the  Eskimo.  Tl 
attention  of  the  class  was  turned  in  thecour 
of  the  project  to  the  American  Southwc 
and  its  prehistoric   Indian  relics.     This  li 
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to  an  even  greater  and  more  stimulating 
'interest  in  the  Indians  of  today.  By  means 
of  letters  an  acquaintance  was  begun  with 
kome  of  the  boys  and  girls  attending  one  of 
'the  Indian  schools  maintained  by  the 
JFederal  Government  in  New  Mexico. 
I  A  year  after  the  initial  interchange  of 
letters  the  children  were  surprised  and 
ithrilled  by  the  receipt  of  a  package  which 
Icontained  beautiful  gifts  made  by  the 
'Indian  boys  and  girls  and  decorated  with 
Indian  motifs — a  table  cover,  napkins,  a 
jtowel,  and  some  notepaper.  The  children 
Icontinued  to  exchange  letters,  and  regularly 
jthe  newspapers  describing  school  activities 
[went  from  one  group  to  the  other. 

\Xn  Inter-school 
'Party 

I  An  inter-school  party  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity to  a  seventh  grade  to  meet  young 
people  of  several  racial  groups.  Acting  as 
[hosts  to  a  visiting  class,  the  pupils  experi- 
jenced  friendly  interchange  of  ideas  and  the 
'pleasure  of  showing  the  visitors  their  school. 
They  "broke  cake"  with  them  and  drank 
jpink  lemonade  and  called  one  another  Bill 
'and  Sam  and  Jimmy.  An  exchange  of  let- 
ters followed  the  visit. 

At  least  one  experience  occurred  which 
tended  to  dispel  the  belief  that  there  was 
^natural  enmity  between  the  racial  groups 
(represented.  There  was  Bill,  a  Negro  boy, 
iwho  because  of  his  keen  intellect  had  been 
chosen  by  his  class  to  represent  them  in  an 
linterview  with  a  city  reporter  about  the  ac- 
.tivities  of  their  school.  The  interview,  with 
[Bill's  picture,  had  been  published  in  one  of 
!the  newspapers  of  the  city.  The  racial 
(Stereotype  which  had  existed  in  the  minds 
jof  many  of  the  white  boys  expanded  to  make 
room  for  Bill's  leadership  and  fine  person- 
lality. 

Both  before  and  after  the  party  there  were 
attempts  to  make  the  experience  more  mean- 
ingful by  acquainting  the  pupils  with  the 
achievements  and  cultural  contributions  of 


the  races  represented.  Studies  in  poetr\-, 
history,  biography,  science,  and  the  world 
of  sports  all  contributed  to  a  larger  view 
and  a  greater  appreciation.  ^ 

Other  Projects 

Arranging  an  international  luncheon  to 
which  parents  are  invited  and  preparing  for 
it  a  program  of  folk  songs  and  dances  prove 
an  effective  as  well  as  an  enjoyable  way  of 
helping  to  break  down  cultural  barriers. 
Invitations  to  parents  to  participate  by  play- 
ing instruments,  singing  songs  in  their  native 
tongue,  or  telling  stories  of  their  childhood 
add  to  the  enthusiasm. 

Pupils  often  like  to  trace  their  ancestral 
histories,  putting  their  findings  into  book- 
lets which  they  illustrate  appropriately. 
The  teacher  may  trace  her  own  ancestry, 
too,  making  herself  one  of  the  group  and 
showing  how  all  Americans  are  immigrants. 

A  book  of  thumbnail  biographies  of  fa- 
mous individuals  in  a  special  field  of  interest 
or  representing  a  particular  culture  group 
can  be  made  another  absorbing  activity. 
Free  dramatic  play  telling  of  significant 
incidents  in  their  lives  adds  to  the  enjoy- 
ment. Guest  speakers  may  be  available, 
stimulating  or  increasing  interest  in  a  par- 
ticular person  or  group.  For  example,  the 
visit  of  an  Indian  Chief  to  several  elementary 
schools  was  the  incentive  for  extended  study 
of  the  life  of  Indians. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence of  any  such  educational  ventures  as 
those  which  have  been  described,  schools  in 
which  a  definite  program  has  been  under 
way  have  reported  tangible  evidences  of 
growth  in  intercultural  and  interracial  un- 
derstanding. There  has  been  a  noticeable 
willingness  on  the  part  of  children  of  minor- 
ity groups  to  admit,  even  to  claim  with 
pride,  the  cultural  background  that  is  the 
pupil's  own.  Individual  pupils  have  gained 
recognition  among  those  of  the  dominant 
group  through  the  particular  contributions 
they   were   able   to   make   to   the   study   of 
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peoples  and  cultures.  More  than  one  bud- 
ding inferiority  complex  was  thus  turned 
into  a  wholesome  pride  in  background,  bal- 
anced by  an  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  our  common  group  American 
life.  Interracial  and  international  antago- 
nisms that  have  been  ready  to  burst  out  have 


been  modified  and  in  many  cases  supplanted 
by  genuine  admiration  and  friendship  for 
m.embers  of  the  other  group.  Tensions 
which  express  themselves  in  antisocial  con- 
duct have  been  reduced  as  pupils  became 
more  healthfully  integrated  with  the  life  of 
the  school  and  the  community. 
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The  Secondary  Level 


There  is  no  time  that  is  more  crucial  for 

he  establishment  of  sound  interracial  and 

[.ntercultural    attitudes     than    adolescence. 

AVhat    has    not    been    accomplished    in    the 

,;lementary  years  must  be  achieved  then  if 

roung  people  of  different  culture  groups  are 

o  grow   up   with   the  spirit  of  friendliness 

oward    one    another.     In    these    years    of 

ntellectual  and  emotional  maturation,  the 

nind  may  more  easily  grip  the  logical  need 

or    intercultural    understanding,    but    the 

motions  may  not  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

^ence  both   intellectual  and  emotional   ap- 

iroaches    must    be    used    in    guiding    pupil 

xperiences     toward     this     objective.     The 

dolescent   is   open   to   influences   in   either 

iirection.     He  may  become  a  bigoted,  preju- 

liced  member  of  his  racial  or  national  group. 

3r  he  may  become  a  friend  to  all  races  and 

lationalities    and    be    ready    to    contribute 

shat  he  can   to   the   development   of  that 

,orld  order  in  which  each  has  recognition 

nd  opportunity  for  self-realization. 

^  Joint  Project  ^^ 

More  than  50  junior  and  senior  high 
chools  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  four 
arge  cities — New  York,  Philadelphia,  San 
"rancisco,  and  Washington,  D.  C. — took 
or  their  main  objective  during  one  year 
he  development  of  more  appreciative  atti- 
udes  among  the  various  culture  groups, 
^he  projects  were  usually  motivated  through 
he  use  of  a  series  of  assembly  programs 
'hich  dramatized  the  cultural  contributions 
f  the  respective  groups  to  American  life, 
nd  which  thus  aroused  the  friendly  interest 
f  the  students. 

Though  each  school  organized  to  suit  its 
\vn  needs,  a  month  or  a  period  of  6  weeks 


"This  project  was  carried  on  under  the  general  guidance  of 
ichel  Davis-DuBois.  assisted  by  lone  Eckerson  and  Miriani 
pliraim  of  the  ^taff  of  the  Service  Bureau  for  Education  in  Human 
elations.  now  Icnown  as  the  Intercultural  Education  Workshop, 
York. 


was  devoted  to  each  of  several  culture 
groups,  the  choices  depending  upon  the 
groups  about  which  there  was  evident  lack 
of  knowledge  or  understanding.  In  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  High  School,  for  example, 
situated  in  the  East  Harlem  district  of  New- 
York  City,  the  program  grew  out  of  tensions 
among  the  Puerto  Ricans,  Negroes,  and 
Italians  living  in  that  section.  Some  schools 
found  it  convenient  to  byild  their  program 
around  the  calendar.  For  instance,  in 
October,  because  of  Columbus  Day,  they 
presented  in  as  dramatic  a  way  as  possible 
the  cultural  contributions  of  the  Latin 
peoples  to  civilization;  in  November,  be- 
cause of  our  first  Thanksgiving,  the  con- 
tributions of  the  British  and  of  the  American 
Indian;  in  December,  because  of  their 
Christmas  songs  and  legends,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Germans. 

Experience  proved  the  value  of  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  a  battery  of  experiences. 
Accordingly,  2  assemblies  a  month  (in  some 
schools  2  every  6  weeks)  were  set  aside,  the 
first  for  a  "guest"  program,  the  second  for  a 
student  presentation.  The  last  program  of 
the  year,  given  on  or  near  /  Jm  an  American 
Dav  was  usually  in  the  form  of  a  culminat- 
ing pageant,  written  or  adapted  by  the  stu- 
dents, which  gathered  together  all  the  groups 
and  focused  attention  on  their  interrelations 
in  the  United  States. 

At  each  "guest"  assembly,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  have  as  guest  speakers  distinguished 
and  personable  representatives  of  the  culture 
group  or  groups  being  stressed.  Representa- 
tive dances  and  music  were  included,  as  well 
as  some  form  of  dramatic  presentation. 

After  each  guest  assembly,  social  situa- 
tions were  provided  in  which  the  students 
might  meet  the  guests,  and  thus  have  an 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the  more 
friendly  attitudes  which  they  were  in  the 
process  of  acquiring.    In  most  of  the  schools 
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it  was  found  possible,  after  the  assembly,  to 
have  a  tea  at  which  students  met  the  young 
Chinese-American  who  had  taken  part  in  a 
play,  the  American  of  German  background 
who  had  introduced  the  German  program,  or 
the  Negro  artist  who  had  shown  his  paint- 
ings and  talked  on  the  history  of  portraiture. 
These  situations  were  made  as  informal, 
colorful,  and  delightful  as  possible,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  have  each  student  leave  with 
a  feeling  of  having  had  "a  thrilling  time." 

The  tea  was  also  used  as  an  opportunity 
to  invite  parents  and  community  leaders  to 
join  in  entertaining  the  guests.  The  aim  of 
these  teas  was  to  get  members  of  the  groups 
to  do  things  together:  Sing  folk  songs,  dance 
folk  dances,  talk,  laugh,  and  drink  tea 
together.  At  the  Italian  tea  in  one  school, 
for  example,  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  before 
the  whole  group  was  singing  Italian  songs 
and  saying  "gracia"  to  each  other.  The 
culture  group  receiving  attention  set  the 
pattern.  One  gathering  featured  a  Swedish 
"smorg&sbord,"  another  a  German  "kaffee- 
klatsch." 

In  the  larger  schools,  usually  two  dele- 
gates represented  each  class  at  the  teas  and 
reported  their  experiences  to  their  groups. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that,  if  the  student 
was  to  arrive  at  positive  conclusions  that 
could  function  in  his  life,  something  more 
than  planned  social  situations  was  needed. 
For  instance,  after  having  had  the  emotional 
experience  of  seeing  the  Mexican  dance  and 
meeting  the  Mexican  visitors  at  tea,  the 
student  was  eager,  and  now  perhaps  for 
the  hrst  time  able,  to  take  part  in  a  discus- 
sion about  our  Southern  neighbors,  the 
Mexicans.  It  was  discovered  that  at  this 
point  there  was  special  need  for  guidance  to 
prevent  the  student  from  slipi^ing  back 
into  his  old  attitudes.  It  was  in  small- 
group  homeroon.  or  classroom  discussions, 
for  which  the  assembh-  and  the  tea  had  been 
merely  motivations,  that  both  students  and 
teachers  learncii  to  face  their  prejudices 
and  their  fears,  and  to  anal_\ze  them  against 


a  background  of  scientific  facts.  It  was 
there  that  students  could  be  supplied  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  about  race 
differences,  causes  of  prejudice,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  various  groups  to 
American  life.  Thus  were  developed  more 
stable  objective  appreciations  to  withstand 
the  counter-pull  of  prejudiced  social  worlds 
outside  the  school. 

No  cycle  was  complete  until  the  students 
themselves  had  acted  in  or  witnessed  a  pro- 
gram or  dramatic  sketch  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, which  showed  some  aspect  of  the 
particular  culture  being  studied.  For  ex- 
ample, the  theme  of  American  heritage  was 
carried  out  by  four  programs  in  one  school. 
One  of  these  programs,  called  "The  New 
Land,"  showed  cultural,  professional,  and 
business  contributions.  Another  presented 
four  families  (Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
and  French)  in  various  life  situations  in  such 
a  wav  as  to  show  their  basic  similarity. 
A  third  program  put  on  by  the  natural 
science  department  showed  that  scientists 
of  all  nationalities  have  contributed  to  dis- 
ease control.  A  fourth  program  dramatized 
the  need  for  religious  tolerance.  .Another 
school  had  a  dance  program  showing  con- 
tributions of  various  European  countries — 
Highland  Fling  (Scotland),  Morris  Dance 
(England),  Tarantella    (Italy),   and  others. 

These  vicarious  experiences  tended  to 
modify  emotional  attitudes.  Especially  was 
this  found  to  be  true  for  those  who  took 
part  in  the  dramatic  presentations.  Those 
students  who  took  the  parts  of  Italian  or 
Slaxic  immigrants,  telling  \\h)-  the\'  had 
come  to  America,  lived  for  a  brief  while  the 
lives  of  those  immigrants.  Those  Gentile 
students  who  acted  with  their  Jew  isli  fellow- 
students  in  a  Jewish  pla\-  long  remembered 
their  experiences  during  the  time  when  the) 
were  a  part  of  the  ways  of  thinking,  feeling, 
and  acting  of  that  culture  group. 

That  the  programs  and  related  activities 
integrated  around  the  problem  of  intcrcul- 
lural  relatitius  pro\  ed  satisfying  experiences 
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br  the  students  who  took  part  in  them  may 
,e  judged  somewhat  from  student  comments, 
if  which  the  following  are  examples: 

I  I  thought    the  program   about   the   Italian   con- 

j  tribution  was  the  most  important  because  up  to 
I  that  time  I  had  no  idea  Italians  and  other  races 
1  had  helped  America.  I  had  thought  it  was  Amer- 
I  icans  who  helped  and  protected  the  "dumb  for- 
eigners" as  I  called  them. 

I  have  learned  that  Scotch  people  are  not  always 
stingy;  Italians  are  not  all  dirty;  Polish  are  not  all 
sullen;  Jews  are  not  all  bankers;  Germans  are  not 
all  goose-steppers;  Mexicans  are  not  bandits  and 
do  not  play  guitars  all  day;  Latin-Americans  are 
not  half-naked  in  a  very  hot  country;  Chinese  are 
very  prosperous  sometimes  and  are  not  all  laundrj- 
men  or  bandits;  and  Negroes — well,  I've  always 
felt  as  though  they  were  like  me,  being  around 
them  all  my  life. 

I  go  to  Hebrew  school  and  did  not  want  to  learn 
Hebrew  but  when  I  heard  that  girl  singing  Hebrew 
I  was  more  interested  in  learning  the  language. 

il  believe  I  have  learned  to  realize  that  you 
can't  judge  a  country  by  one  person  in  it. 

j  Of  course  these  statements  are  subjective 
[valuations,  but  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
'ions  we  must  as  yet  lean  heavily  on  such 
judgments.  However,  objective  attitude 
jests  were  given  in  some  schools  before  the 
iTOJect  was  begun  and  after  it  was  com- 
leted.  The  results  showed  that  the  change 
vas  statistically  significant. 

'Two- Way  Passage" 

I 

i   A  project   for   assembly    programs   using 

he  same  idea  as  the  one    described    above 

lut  adapted   to   the   need   for   dramatizing 

(lOst-war  reconstruction   and    "the  winning 

i>f  the  peace"  can  be  developed  by  using  the 

tdeas  in  Louis  Adamic's  most  recent  book, 

Two-Way   Passage.     This    might    involve    a 

;eries  of  two  assemblies  a  month:   (1)  "Pas- 

iage  Here"   (the  first  of  the  month),   each 

if  which  dramatizes  the  coming  of  a  different 

Immigrant  group  to  America,  their  adjust- 

[nents     and     contributions;     (2)     "Passage 

There"  (last  of  the  month),  which  drania- 

izes  American  ideals  of  democracy,  that  is, 

that  we  can  give  to  Europe  and  the  world. 


These  assemblies  should  be  followed  up  by 
pre-arranged  social  situations,  if  possible, 
and  by  the  discussion  of  factual  materials 
in  tiie  classroom. 

Playwriting 

The  use  of  creative  or  documentary  play- 
writing  has  proved  effective  for  intercultural 
education  in  several  schools.  Outstanding 
work  in  this  field  has  been  conducted  in 
several  high  schools  in  New  York  City  and 
Westchester  County  b}^  Francis  Bosworth, 
who  completed  a  2-year  experiment  in  at- 
tempting to  break  down  racial  and  religious 
prejudices  by  the  use  of  this  method.  His 
experience  showed  that  the  project  can  be 
carried  on  by  specially  organized  classes 
or  by  existing  classes  in  social  studies,  journal- 
ism, or  English. 

In  each  case,  the  students  were  encouraged 
to  select  some  aspect  of  the  cultural  heritage 
of  the  American  community  as  the  subject 
for  dramatization,  preferably  some  subject 
pertinent  to  their  own  local  community. 
Material  was  studied  and  gathered  at  first 
hand  as  far  as  possible,  through  personal 
interviewing  and  investigation  of  the  com- 
munity. The  best  available  library  and 
visual  resources  were  utilized.  In  Long- 
fellow Junior  High  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
11  social  studies  classes  of  the  ninth  grade 
did  research  and  wrote  175  separate  playlets 
on  "America  Is  You  and  Me,"  with  the 
people  of  the  local  community  serving  as 
material.  The  English  classes  molded  the 
sketches  into  a  documentary  play,  which  was 
produced  by  the  speech  department  in  co- 
operation with  the  art  department.  la 
another  school.  White  Plains  High  School, 
New  York,  an  extracurricular  group  wrote 
a  documentary  play  on  the  life  of  the  Negro 
in  \A  hite  Plains. 

A  New  Course 
in  Spanish 

A  course  in  "Spanish  Life"  has  been  re- 
ported as  an  experiment  in  one  high  school, 
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designed  primarily  for  students  who  do  not 
plan  to  go  to  college  but  who  wish  to  know 
something  of  Spanish  life  and  civilization. 
In  this  course  "^  little  formal  grammar  is 
taught,  and  that  only  when  the  need  arises 
in  connection  with  conversation  or  reading. 
The  two  or  three  periods  per  week  spent  on 
the  language  itself  are  only  part  of  the  course. 
During  other  periods  of  the  week  the  pupils 
divide  their  time  among  the  project  shop, 
the  music  department,  the  art  department, 
and  the  library. 

In  the  project  shop  they  make  castanets, 
marimbas,  models  of  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  dwellings,  or  whatever  else  the>' 
choose  that  is  characteristic  of  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.  In  the  music  depart- 
ment they  learn  Spanish  songs  and  become 
acquainted  with  t>'pical  music,  musical  in- 


»  See  Americans  .Ml.    Op.  cit..  ch.  20. 


struments,  and  dance  forms.  In  the  arl 
department,  they  hear  a  series  of  lectures  or 
Spanish  art,  illustrated  by  slides.  The) 
spend  one  period  each  week  in  the  librarj' 
where  books  of  travel,  biography,  geography 
and  fiction  dealing  with  Spanish-speaking 
countries  are  placed  on  reserve.  Informa 
oral  discussion  of  what  has  been  read  followi 
in  the  next  class  period. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  only  t( 
learn  about  Spanish  life.  Its  most  impor 
tant  objective  is  to  nurture  a  spirit  of  friend* 
ship  and  good  will  toward  our  Spanish 
speaking  neighbors  to  the  South  and  towan 
all  Spanish-speaking  groups  in  the  Unit© 
States.  Friendliness  can  grow  only  in  ai 
atmosphere  of  appreciation;  and  apprecia 
tion  must  be  based  upon  understandinf 
Such  courses  as  the  one  described  make 
definite  contribution  to  the  achie\ement  c 
this  objective. 
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Luurittu,    WorK  I'roiectti  AdTninmrtHit 


Czechoslovakian  dancers  at  ibe  Denver  luternaliunal  Folk  Festival 
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School-Community  Activities 


Cooperation  between  school  and  com- 
munity has  already  been  mentioned  as  basic 
to  an  effective  program  in  intercultural 
education.  It  is  said  that  the  homes  lag 
behind  the  schools  in  developing  inter- 
cultural understanding  and  that  the  home 
attitude,  of  whatever  sort  it  is,  is  the  one 
most  clearly  reflected  in  the  behavior  of  the 
child.  If  this  is  true,  the  school  must  not 
only  reach  the  children  in  elementary  and 
high  schools;  it  must  also  reach  the  parents. 
It  must  assume  leadership  through  its  adult 
education  program  in  promoting  better  rela- 
tionships among  all  groups  represented  in 
the  community.  Guidance  for  both  home 
and  community  activities  may  come  through 
the  cooperation  of  school  and  community 
leaders. 

Community  Surveys 
and  Councils 

School-community  cooperation  can  be 
initiated  by  having  pupils  make  community 
surveys  and  by  preparing  historic  guides  to 
the  town  or  city.  In  one  school  the  follow- 
ing phases  of  the  community  life  were  re- 
ported upon  in  the  light  of  the  participation 
of  each  of  the  community's  racial  and  cul- 
tural groups:  Economic  life,  health,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  civil  rights,  residential 
facilities,  musical,  artistic,  and  literary 
activities.  The  discussions  which  followed 
the  collection  of  data  were  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  following  topics:  (1)  Defining 
racial  justice:  (2)  exploring  the  situation 
with  relation  to  actual  community  condi- 
tions in  each  of  the  above  categories;  (3) 
searching  for  possible  procedures  which 
would  change  the  situation;  (4)  planning 
what  should  be  done. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Higli  School  in 
New  York  Cit\'s  crowdctl  East  Harlem 
has  formed  a  community  Advisory  Council 
made  up  of  representatives  of  50  organiza- 
tions.     Twenty-two     committees — one     of 


them  on  race  relations — were  set  up  to  meet 
school  and  community  needs.  High-school 
students  of  various  cultural  background.^ 
sit  on  these  committees  with  city  depart- 
ment heads,  social  and  civil  workers,  parents, 
and  representatives  of  businessmen's  groups. 
A  school-community  newspaper,  the  East 
Harlem  News,  dealing  with  problems  of 
both  school  and  neighboriiood.  is  issued 
jointly  by  communit}'  leaders  and  boys  in 
the  school's  journalism  classes. 

The  Home 
Festival 

American  Unit}'  Home  Festivals  are  one 
teciinique  used  for  building  attitudes  of  ap- 
preciation among  adults.  They  have  been 
used  in  church,  home,  and  settlement-house, 
meetings  as  a  means  of  bringing  together  in 
small  face-to-face  groups  people  from  the 
many  racial  and  cultural  backgrounds  found 
in  American  communities. 

The  Home  Festival  method  -*  combines 
discussion  based  on  all  sorts  of  seasonal 
customs,  sometimes  combined  with  a  simple 
and  spontaneous  ceremonial.  In  a  real  fes- 
tival, which  is  a  "sharing  of  experiences 
common  to  a  group  of  people  at  times  of 
the  year  which  are  significant  in  ways  ot 
living,"  ^^  there  are  no  spectators.  The  ex- 
perience, participated  in  by  each  member 
of  the  group,  and  never  developing  in  the 
same  way  twice,  dramatizes  the  oneness  ol 
humanity.  Groups  of  adults,  young  and 
old,  who  have  been  present  at  such  gather-, 
ings,  have  been  unanimous  in  acclaimini; 
their  charm,  their  enjo\'ability,  and  then 
value  as  a  means  of  bringing  persons  ol 
diverse  backgrounds  into  a  powerful  expe- 
rience of  unity  and  fellowship. 


J*  'this  method  of  brinijinK  diverse  petipic  together  hai  beet 
cvolvinR  for  .ilmost  two  ye.irs  .it  the  lntercultjir.il  Kducition  Work 
shop.  204  I''..ist  18th  St.,  New  York.  Those  ivishinit  to  experimen 
with  the  method  .ire  invited  to  comrjninicite  with  the  Workthop. 

■>  R.imsev.  Eloise.  "Seeins  llie  C.ilend.ir  in  Perspective."  Child 
hood  Kducation  16;  5-1.5,  September  19.^9. 
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'  In  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  for  example,  a  group 
of  citizens,  desiring  to  bring  together  people 
of  various  backgrounds  in  their  community, 
jhave  been  using  the  Festival  method  in 
home  situations.  These  well-established, 
old-stock  Americans  were  surprised  to  dis- 
Icover  the  number  of  cultural  strains  repre- 
[sented  in  their  community.  At  one  gather- 
ing, a  group  of  47  persons  of  Danish,  Negro, 
lEnglish,  German,  Chinese,  Jewish,  Yankee, 
land  Dutch  backgrounds  wove  together  an 
AU-American  Thanksgiving  out  of  Puritan 
ihymns,  the  Jewish  Succoth,  the  Indian  Corn 
[Dance,  Negro  Spirituals,  and  the  Quaker 
iSilence.  Eight  different  homes  opened  their 
[doors  for  the  Winter  Festival,  which  em- 
'phasized  and  dramatized  the  hope  of  spring 
.in  the  midst  of  winter,  the  rededication  of 
[effort  to  building  the  world  as  it  ought  to 
ibe,  and  the  need  of  human  beings  for  one 
another. 

As  a  result,  the  Plainfield  people  have 
now  become  conscious  of  the  tremendous 
personal  challenge  extended  to  citizens  of 
jld-stock  backgrounds  to  open  their  homes 
or  this  purpose.  Whereas  formerly  the 
,'arious  culture  groups  represented  might 
lave  felt  little  in  common  with  one  another, 
hey  now  find  much  of  mutual  interest  to 
liscuss  and  on  which  to  work  together. 
"laving  become  acquainted  in  a  friendly 
Ltmosphere,  they  find  themselves  working 
nore  cooperatively  in  other  community 
iCtivities.  One  result,  for  example,  has 
)een  the  formation  of  a  mixed-group  sewing 
imit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  Home  Festival  method 
n  their  classes  for  teaching  English  to  for- 
i_gners,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Labor 
i'emple,  New  York  City,  writes: 

Consider  the  person  of  foreign  birth  with  an 
unfulfilled  longing  for  recognition  as  an  indi\'idual 
in  the  American  community  and  the  effect  upon 
him  of  an  opportunit)'  to  tell  in  a  group  including 
I  old-stock  Americans  of  the  seasonal  celebrations 
of  his  people.  Or  suppose,  as  very  often  happens, 
he  teaches  the  group  a  folk  song  or  a  dance.  The 
spontaneous  and  genuine  recognition  recei\'ed  can 
be  truly  said  to  have  a  therapeutic  effect  upon  him. 


Community  Festivals 

There  is  a  growing  movement  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  hold  large  community 
festivals  around  a  special  flower  or  fruit 
indicative  of  that  region,  as  the  Tulip 
Festival  in  Holland,  Mich.;  the  Rose  Festi- 
val in  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  Apple  Blossom 
Festival  in  Virginia;  and  the  Onion  Festival 
in  Florida  County,  N.  Y.  Some  of  these 
reflect  the  significant  contributions  and  cus- 
toms of  a  particular  county. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  such  events 
are  not  commercialized  but  that  sound 
educational  experiences  take  place  through 
participation  of  the  schools  in  the  planning, 
research,  and  execution  of  the  festival. 
Participation  of  all  groups  on  a  basis  of 
equality  should  also  be  cherished  if  the  best 
results  in  friendly  understanding  attitudes 
are  to  be  attained.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  holds 
an  all-community  Festival-of-Nations  Week 
every  2  years  in  cooperation  with  the 
schools  and  the  International  Institute  of 
St.  Paul.  Activities  both  in  the  school  and 
the  community  stress  the  cultural  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  various  groups.  The 
culminating  event  is  an  Aisle  of  Nations 
Exhibit  and  entertainment  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium. 

The  Pennsylvania  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration, through  its  Division  of  Education 
and  Recreation,  for  several  years  held  an 
All-State  Folk  Festival,  the  pattern  of  which 
might  well  be  extended.  The  1939  invitation 
stated: 

Pennsylvania's  sixty-seven  counties  are  again 
being  invited  to  participate  in  the  fourth  annual 
State-wide  FOLK  FESTIVAL— AMERICANS 
ALL.  The  months  of  early  summer  have  been 
suggested  as  the  time  for  holding  this  festival  in 
each  county.  The  specific  date,  time,  place,  and 
type  'of  program  will  be  determined  by  the 
respective  counties. 

The  festivals,  which  will  be  free  to  the  public, 
may  vary  in  type.  Some  festivals  will  be  staged 
out  of  doors,  others  indoors.  The  festivals  should 
be  cooperatively  and  voluntarily  supported  by 
community  groups.  No  admission  or  offering  is 
to  be  collected. 
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Exhibitions  of  folk  arts,  crafts,  embroidery,  etc., 
can  also  provide  an  interesting  part  of  the  program. 

Festivals  were  developed  by  single  coun- 
ties or  by  several  cooperating  counties,  and 
they  took  the  form  of  indoor  or  outdoor 
pageants  or  concerts.  Sponsoring  agencies 
included  governmental  officials,  school  super- 
intendents, clergymen,  civic  groups,  and 
other  interested  individuals.  Some  programs 
were  de\-eloped  in  chronological  sequence 
from  early  Hebrew  to  American  Indian, 
then  to  early  American  folk  music  (including 
that  of  the  Negro),  and  to  songs  of  national- 
ity groups.  Others  were  not  so  organized, 
but  portrayed  the  cultures  represented  by 
the  people  li\ing  in  the  community.  Some 
were  much  more  elaborate  than  others,  but 
all  of  them  helped  to  bring  about  a  unity  of 
spirit  and  a  mutual  appreciation  and 
friendliness. 

The  National 
Folk  Festival 

The  National  Folk  Festival  annually 
brings  together  folk  song  and  folk  dance 
groups  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
giving  each  an  opportunity  to  participate 
and  thus  to  feel  a  sense  of  belonging  and  of 
doing  something  toward  the  enrichment  of 
our  developing  American  culture.  The  first 
National  Folk  Festival  was  held  in  St. 
Louis  in  1934,  and  since  that  time  festivals 
have  been  held  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Chicago,  111.;  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Their  purpose  is  stated  thusr^ 

The  objective  of  the  National  Folk  Fcstixal  Is 
to  bring  together  annually  the  varied  racial 
groups  from  the  different  sections  of  the  United 
Stales,  with  their  characteristic  folk  expressions  for 
a  people's  holiday  and  merry-making.  In  addition 
to  the  joy  the  Festival  gives  to  participants  and 
audiences,  it  reflects  the  social  life  and  traditional 
customs  used  since  early  days.  Through  the  inter- 
change of  distinctive  folk  songs,  music,  dances, 
myths,  and  folk  stories  of  difference  races  will 
come,  wc  hope,  a  belter  understanding  and  more 
tolerance  which  should  result  in  stronger  national 

M  In  "The  Purpose  and  Aims  of  the  N.ition.-il  Folk  Keslival 
Anflociation  and  Allied  Community  Folk  Festivals."  by  Sarah 
Cicrtrude  Knoii,  Founder  and  Director.      (Mimeo.) 


unity.  It  hopes  to  create  consciousness  of  the 
richness  of  our  traditional  folk-art,  the  basic  art, 
which  would  undoubtedly  help  to  inspire  classic 
art  built  on  these  roots. 

Not  only  does  the  National  Folk  Festival 
Association  hold  an  annual  festival  on  a 
national  scale.  It  also  encourages  and 
sponsors  State  and  community  festivals, 
and  assists  where  it  can  to  uphold  proper 
standards.  In  1940  its  director,  as  Super- 
visor of  Folk  Festivals  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Coronado  Cuarto  Cen- 
tennial in  New  Mexico,  guided  to  comple- 
tion 100  folk  festivals  held  in  the  variou? 
Spanish  -  American  and  Anglo  -  American 
communities,  with  a  few  Indian  festivals, 
also,  on  the  Navajo  reservation.  A  State- 
wide educational  program  was  carried  on 
for  6  months,  teachers  and  community  lead- 
ers putting  the  plans  into  operation.  "The 
music  teachers  in  the  schools  taught  tht 
folk  songs  of  New  Mexico  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  music  course.  Physical  education 
directors  emphasized  the  folk  dances.  Leg- 
end and  folk  tales  were  featured  in  the  class- 
room. Many  projects  were  worked  out  \)\ 
teachers  of  different  departments  to  maki 
the  students  of  the  State  more  conscious  oi 
the  charm  and  worth  of  the  traditiona 
heritages  of  the  Indian,  Spanish-American 
and  Anglo-American  cultures."-" 

"In  many  communities  'get-togethers 
were  held  for  several  months  for  adults 
Teachers  and  other  citizens  came  togcthe 
to  learn  folk  dances  and  singing  games.  .  . 
'Old  timers'  met  each  week  to  live  o^•er  earl 
days  in  New  Mexico.  Legends  which  wer 
slipping  out  of  the  memories  of  those  of  th 
older  generation  and  had  not  been  taken  u 
by  the  new  were  given  new  life.""  Thus  th 
old  joined  the  young  in  a  new  appreciation  i 
the  privilege  of  living  in  a  State  where  thcr 
are  three  sets  of  folk  traditions,  expressin 
three  different  philosophies  of  life,  yet  a 
contributing  to  a  national  picture  in  whic 
unity    abounds    in    the    midst    of   divcrsil; 
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Some  Suggestions  for  Reading 


JAdamic,  Louis.     From  Many  Lands.    New 
'■     York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1940.     350  p. 

The  life  stories  of  a  dozen  Americans  of  various 

I  stocks.     Contains  pictures,  statistics,  and  an  ac- 

count of  the  Common  Council  for  American  Unity. 

Americans  All :  Studies  in  Intercultural  Edu- 
cation, a  yearbook  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Supervisors  and  Direc- 
tors of  Instruction  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English,  and  The 
Society  for  Curriculum  Stud}-,  \\ash- 
ington,  D.  C.  1942.     385  p. 

Summarizes  the  aims  of  intercultural  educa- 
tion, projects  which  have  been  carried  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  countri.',  and  what  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  field. 

Benedict,  Ruth.  Race:  Science  and  Poli- 
tics. New  York,  Modern  Age,  1940. 
280  p. 

One  of  the  latest  books  on  cultural  anthropol- 
ogy, with  a  discussion  of  claims  of  racial  superi- 
ority. 

■EROLZHEIMER,  Ruth,  and  others.  The 
United  States  Regional  Cookbook,  pub- 
lished for  Culinary  Arts  Institutes  by 
the  Garden  City  Publishing  Company. 
New  York,  1939.     752  p. 

The  stories  of  the  people  who  settled  the  various 
I        regions  of  our  country,  giving  information  on  their 
food  customs  and  traditional  recipes. 

5rOWN,     Fr.\NCIS     J.     (I  lid     ROUCEK,     J.     S. 

[  Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities. 
New  York,  Prentice-Hall.  1937.     877  p. 

t  The  subtitle,  "Their   History,   Contributions, 

and  Present  Problems,"  indicates  its  contents. 
The  book  is  dedicated  "to  those  of  every  race 
and  nation  who,  by  the  toil  of  their  hands,  the 
!  genius  of  their  minds,  the  wealth  of  their  material 
I  resources,  and  the  richness  of  their  cultural  herit- 
age, have  carved  an  empire  from  the  wilderness 
and  molded  our  national  life." 


Brown,  L.vwrence  Guy.  Immigration. 
New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
1933.     419  p. 

Discusses  cultural  conflicts  and  social  adjust- 
ments of  immigrants;  considers  "old"  and  "new" 
immigration. 

CoRSi,  Edw.\rd.  In  the  Shadow  of  Liberty; 
the  Chronicle  of  Ellis  Island.  New 
York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1935.     321  p. 

A  former  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  him- 
self an  Italian  immigrant,  tells  of  the  attitudes 
and  experiences  of  the  "new"  immigrant  as  he 
passes  through  Ellis  Island. 

Davie,  Maurice  R.  World  Immigration. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1936.     588  p. 

A  treatment  of  immigration  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  the  countries  of  origin  and  the 
countries  of  reception,  with  special  reference  to 
the  United  States. 

Davis-DuBois,  Rachel.  Adventures  in 
Intercultural  Education.  New  York. 
Intercultural  Education  Workshop  (for- 
merly Service  Bureau  for  Intercultural 
Education).  1939.     64  p. 

A  teacher's  manual  which  describes  activities 
carried  on  in  50  schools  which  integrated  assem- 
bly, classroom,  and  homeroom  acti\"ities  around 
the  theme  of  intercultural  relations. 

DowNES,  Olin  and  Siegmeister,  Elie. 
Treasury  of  American  Song.  New 
York.  Howell,  Soskin  and  Co.,  Inc., 
1940.     351  p. 

Folk  songs  of  all  the  people;  contains  section 
entitled  "The  Melting  Pot,"  in  which  contribu- 
tions of  various  groups  are  gi\'en. 

Eaton,  Allen.  Immigrant  Gifts  to  Ameri- 
can Life.  New  York.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1932.     185  p. 

Describes  exhibits  of  folk  arts  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  discusses  resources 
for  future  exhibits.  Considers  contributions 
made  by  the  later  immigrant  groups. 
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Klineberg,  Otto.  Race  Differences.  New 
York.     Harper  and  Bros.,  1935.     367  p. 

Presents  evidence  that  racial  "intelligence"  is 
based  on  environmental  factors  rather  than  bio- 
logical inheritance.  Written  for  the  layman  as 
well  as  for  the  student. 

Lasker,  Bruno.  Race  Attitudes  in  Chil- 
dren. New  York,  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  1929.    394  p. 

Study  indicating  that  race  attitudes  are  a 
result  of  social  conditioning. 

Saenger,  Gerhart.  Today's  Refugees,  To- 
morrow's Citizens.  New  York,  Harper 
and  Bros.,   1941.     286  p. 

Timely  study  of  Americanization  of  recent 
immigrants,  with  a.  foreword  by  Eduard  C, 
Lindeman. 

Smith,  William  C.  Americans  in  the 
Making.  New  York,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1939.     454  p. 

Presentation  of  the  problem  of  the  assimilation 
of  immigrants. 

Spicer,  Dorothy  G.  Folk  Festivals  and 
the  Foreign  Community.  New  York, 
The  Womans  Press,  1923.     152  p. 

Discusses   social   significance  of    folk   festivals, 
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festival  experiments  in  foreign  communities, 
and  festivals  of  many  lands.  Contains  outlines 
of  festivals,  songs,  and  a  selected   bibliography. 

Sutherland,  Robert  L.  Color,  Class,  and 
Personality.  Washington,  D.  C,  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  1942.    135  p. 

A  summary  volume  in  a  series  of  seven  pre- 
pared for  the  American  Youth  Commission  on 
problems  of  Negro  youth,  with  special  reference 
to  personality  development. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Inter-Amer- 
ican Friendship  Through  the  School.s. 
Washington,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1941.  61  p.  (Bulletin  1941, 
No.  10,  by  Verna  A.  Carley). 

A  report  based  upon  a  research  study  showing 
to  what  extent  and  by  what  means  schools  were 
at  the  time  of  the  study  giving  attention  to  the 
objectives  of  inter-American  relations  through  the, 
curriculum. 

Wittke,  Carl.  We  \Mio  Built  America: 
the  Saga  of  the  Immigrant.  New 
York,  Prentice-Hall,  1939.     547  p. 

"A  carefully  documented,  comprehensive  study 
of  the  part  played  by  the  immigrant  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  country  from  Colonial  times  tc 
the  present." 
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Some  Sources  of  Material  for  the  Teacher 


\merican  Committee  for  Democracy 
AND  Intellectual  Freedom,  519  West 
121st    Street,  New  York. 

Publishes  a  pamphlet  "Can  You  Name  Them?" 
which  frives  findings  of  science  regarding  race; 
also  other  publications. 

'oMMON  Council  for  American  Unity 
(formerly  the  Foreign  Language  Infor- 
mation Service),  222  Fourtli  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Publishes  Cottivton  Ground,  a  quarterly  magazine 
which  aims  "to  tell  the  story  of  the  coming  and 
the  meeting  on  this  continent  of  peoples  belonging 
to  about  60  different  national  and  racial  back- 
grounds." Issues  InteTpTeler  Releases,  giving 
latest  information  on  laws  and  other  Items  re- 
lated to  naturalization  and  immigration. 

ouncil  Against  Intolerance  in  Amer- 
ica, 60  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Issues  a  manual  and  a  map  showing  the  settle- 
ment of  various  groups  in  the  United  States. 

HE  East  and  \\'est  Association,  40  East 
49th  Street,  New  York. 

Is  "devoted  to  the  mutual  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  life  of  the  Oriental  and  the 
-American   peoples." 

EDERAL  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  Department  of  Race 
Relations,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York. 

Sends  literature  about  the  Negro  in  American 
life,  and  suggests  programs  for  race  relations  study 
and  interracial  brotherhood  programs. 

:)LK  Arts  Center,  National  Committee 
ON  Folk  Arts  of  the  United  States, 
670  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Issues  publications  in  the  field  of  folk  dancing. 

5LK  FestivalCouncil,  222  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York. 

"Invites  to  membership  all  those  who  are  willing 
to  share  the  arts  and  crafts,  the  myths  and  legends 
of  all  the  world."    Issues  Folk-News. 


Intercultural  Education  Workshop,  204 
East  18th  Street,  New  York. 

Makes  available  suggestions  and  materials  for 
school,  home,  and  communit}'  group  acti\'ities  in 
the  field  of  intercultural  education. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  220 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Publishes  bibliographies  and  pamphlets.  Also 
publishes  the  names  and  addresses  of  local  Jewish 
groups  that  would  cooperate  with  schools. 

Legion  for  American  Unity,  103  Park 
Avenue,  New  York. 

An  organization  of  first  and  second  generation 
American  citizens,  with  the  slogan,  "Help  united 
Americans  to  destroy  racial  discrimination  in  any 
of  its  ugly  forms." 

National  Association  for  the  Adv.^nce- 
ment  of  Colored  People,  69  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Especially  interested  in  citizenship  rights  of  the 
Negro.  Has  branches  in  all  large  cities,  and  will 
cooperate  with  schools.  Issues  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, Crisis,  and  publishes  pamphlet  mateiial. 

National  Conference  of  Jews  .a^nd  Chris- 
tians, 289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Conducts  seminars  and  issues  literature  aimed 
at  developing  understanding  between  religious 
groups.     Material  is  suitable  for  high  school  use. 

The  National  Institute  of  Immigrant 
Welfare,  2  West  45th  Street,  New 
York. 

"Concerned  with  all  ethnic  groups  who  have 
come  to  the  United  States  through  immigration. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  development  of  appreciation 
as  the  basis  for  a  more  united  and  understanding 
social  life  throughout  the  United  States."  Has 
branches  in  most  of  the  laree  cities. 

N,-\TiONAL  Urban  League,  113.3  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Publishes  Opportunity,  a  monthly  magazine, 
and  various  pamphlets,  including  several  in  the 
interest  of  vocational  guidance  for  Negroes. 
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Pan-American    Union,   Washington,    D.    C.  single  national  purpose."     PubWshes  Interculiur,. 

«  I  •   I  .•         u     .     »u       A        •  Education  News  and  has  teaching  helps  available 

A  source  oi  iniormation  about  other  American  ...  f        ^ 


republics  and  our  relations  with  them.    Distributes 
material  suitable  for  use  in  the  schools. 


in  its  librarv. 


United     States    Office     of     Education. 

Service  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Edu-  Washington    D.  C. 

CATION,     221     West     S7th     Street,      New  Loans    script's    of  ^m.ricans    All^Immigrav: 

1  ork.  jill^  Freedom's  People,  and  other  radio  programs 

Devoted  to  the  promotion  of  "national  imity  has  transcriptions  available  for  loan  or  purchase 

through   knowledge  of  the   contributions   of  the  also    issues    material    on    minority    groups    ant 

various    culture    groups    to    American    life    and  education, 
through   the   merging  of  many   aspirations   in   a 
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Education  and  National  Defense 

SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  24  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country' s  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  How 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  M.eans. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  Education  for  Victory,  official  bi- 
weekly of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EaUAL  • 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  •  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE-WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  H  ALLOW - 
THIS  GROUND-THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN -THAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH   FROM  THE  EARTH- 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  it  may  be  said,  lias  always  been  an  instrument  of 
social  policy:  everywhere  children  and  young  people  are  taught  what 
their  elders  hold  to  be  in  the  interest  of  society.  True  enough;  but  the  social 
interest  served  by  the  modern  school  lies  above  all  in  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  which  each  individual  is  capable.  His  usefulness  and  his  happiness 
require,  to  be  sure,  that  he  learn  to  adapt  his  wishes  to  the  common  needs; 
but  it  is  no  less  important  that  he  learn  how,  with  others,  he  ma)-  adapt  the 
rules  and  conventions  which  control  social  life  to  the  needs  of  his  own  genera- 
tion. Where  education  serves  the  sole  aim  of  training  servants  for  the  existing 
State,  stagnation  is  bound  to  follow.  Where  it  seeks  to  prepare  each  genera- 
tion to  pla\'  its  part  in  meeting  new  conditions  and  new  needs,  it  makes  for  a 
healthy,  growing  society. 

H.  L. 


FOREWORD 

AMERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way  of 
^  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education 
they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and 
skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for  national 
strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  defense  and 
the  war  effort  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals,  super- 
intendents, and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  great 
educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  public  schools  must  be 
vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a  war-torn  world. 
But  how.'' 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick 
but  not  precipitate  action. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  present  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled 
"Education  and  National  Defense."  We  cherish  the  faith  that  all  peoples 
are  worthy  of  living  under  conditions  which  permit  of  their  cultural  growth. 
We  believe  that  in  a  world  at  peace  it  is  possible  to  plan  such  a  use  of  the 
world's  resources  that  none  need  starve.  \\  e  hold  that  mutual  aid  and 
generosit)-  in  the  relations  between  peoples  offer  the  best  security.  And 
with  all  this,  we  place  our  trust  in  science  as  the  instrument  with  which  to 
control  and  to  direct  nature's  abundant  vitality,  lest  it  become  a  source  of 
distress  and  of  strife. 

Of  all  these  things  examples  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  These 
are  offered,  not  as  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  large  and  difficult  questions 
upon  which  the}-  touch,  but  as  suggestions  for  discussion  and  clues  to  pertinent 
facts.  No  one  knows,  even  approximtely,  how  many  people  will  have 
been  dislocated  by  the  present  war  and  its  social  aftermath;  of  what  nation- 
ality and  age  groups  these  uprooted  populations  will  be  composed;  what 
lands,  capital  resources,  and  technical  means  will  be  available  to  aid  their 
resettlement — either  in  their  former  homes  or  away  from  them.  All  we  can 
anticipate  is  the  nature  of  some  of  the  tasks  that  will  then  confront  the  world. 
That  America  will  play  a  prominent  part  in  this  great  job  is  certain.  Our 
youth,  aided  by  resourceful  teachers,  should  begin  now  to  find  out  what  that 
job  is  and  how  it  may  best  be  approached. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  oj  Education. 


What  Sets  Populations  Adrift  ? 


The  Evidence 
Of  History 

Alice  Barlow,  wife  of  a  Pennsylvania 
factory  worker,  wrote  to  her  mother  in 
England  on  August  13,  1818: 

Dear  Mother: 

I  write  to  say  we  are  all  in  good  health,  and  hope 
this  will  find  you  so  *  *  *  Tell  my  brother 
John  I  think  he  would  do  well  here;  my  husband 
I  can  go  out  and  catch  a  bucket  of  fish  in  a  few 
minutes;  and  John  brings  as  many  apples  as  he 
can  carr\^  when  he  comes  from  school;  also  cherries, 
grapes,  and  peaches.  We  get  as  much  bread  as  we 
can  all  eat  in  a  day,  for  seven  pence;  althou'  it  is 
now  called  dear.  Dear  mother,  I  wish  }'ou  were  all 
as  well  off  as  we  now  are.      *      *      *  i 

Mrs.  Barlow  had  no  idea  that  others  than 

a  few  people  in  her  home  town  would  ever 

Ijeethis  letter;  and  she  certainly  did  not  think 

of  herself  as   a   "historic  personage."     But 

';housands  of  people  in  the  young  American 

(Nation  wrote  letters  like  that;  and  together 

j  hey  made  history.     It  was  their  short  and 

lot    always    correctly    spelled    letters    more 

jhan  anything  else  that  filled  the  country 

[vith  their  kin  or  attracted  others  to  come 

j)ver  here  and  so  make  life  more  profitable 

|ind  more  comfortable  for  all.     Thirty-eight 

inillion    immigrants,    most    of   them    white 

liuropeans,  have  come  here  in  the  course  of  a 

|:entury,  to  find  an  ampler  livelihood. 

(  We  do  not   know  what  became  of  Mrs. 

liarlow  and  her  little  family.     Probably  her 

jiusband  became  a  foreman  when,  with  the 

I  id  of  additional   immigrant   labor,   it   was 

jiQssible   to   expand    the    factory    where    he 

forked.     Johnnie,  who  gathered  apples  on 

'he  way  home  from  school,  no  doubt  went 

iito  business  like  many  others  of  the  second 

leneration,  to  feed,  clothe,   and   house  the 

irowing  community.     His   children   maybe 

loved  west,  across  the  Ohio  River,  and  took 


part  in  building  that  industrial  common- 
wealth which  now  reaches  from  coast  to 
coast. 

There  were  many  thousands  of  Mrs. 
Barlows.  At  first  they  wrote  in  English  and 
German  and  Swedish  and  Dutch.  Soon  they 
wrote  in  a  score  of  languages  and  dialects, 
and  the  postmaster  had  quite  a  time  trying 
to  make  out  to  what  countries  some  of  these 
letters  were  addressed.  The  people  of 
America,  the  common  people,  were  making 
history.  And  they  made  history,  too,  when 
their  letters  were  not  so  cheerful,  when  there 
had  been  a  series  of  poor  harvests  or  when 
the  bags  and  bales  of  American  merchandise 
piled  up  at  the  docks  because  there  were  no 
buyers.  This  happened  after  wars  and  after 
crop  failures  in  Europe,  which  caused  busi- 
ness depressions  over  there,  so  that  fewer 
people  could  afford  to  buy  such  American 
exports  as  grains  and  skins  and  cotton  and 
wool.  Later  on,  when  there  were  already 
flourishing  manufactures  all  along  the  North 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  it  might 
happen  that  because  of  poor  business  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  the  British  would 
dump  some  of  their  own  manufactures  on 
the  American  market,  laying  idle  the  Ameri- 
can mills.  Then  again  the  Indian  \^'ars 
stopped  the  westward  flow  of  homesteaders, 
and  immigrants  who  arrived  from  Europe 
found  that  there  were  no  jobs  for  them  in 
the  cities  and  no  farms  for  them  to  buy  in 
their  vicinity.  It  was  in  such  a  time  that 
one  of  them  wrote  home: 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  things  here,  that 
neither  farmers  nor  mechanics  can  succeed:  the 
vast  number  of  sheriffs'  sales  are  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  The  country  is  inundated  with  the  vast 
torrent  of  emigration,  that  has  been  flowing  into 


It; 


*     *     * 


the   new   arriver   must   be   content 


'  .^bbolt,  Edith,  ed.  Historical  Aspects  of  the  Ininligr.ition 
roblem.  Select  Documents.  Chicago,  Universiiy  of  Chicago  Press, 
,'26,  p.  37. 


to  penetrate  far  into  the  wilderness,  and  undergo 
fatigue,  expense,  and  hardships,  which  he  can 
badlv  estimate  bv  his  fireside.     *     *     *  ^ 


'  Abbott,  Edith.     Op.  cit.,  p.  50. 


Those  who  see  history  only  in  clashes  of 
arms  or  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  great  political 
leaders  and  of  dynasties  should  ask  them- 
selves what  really  produced  that  long  series 
of  European  wars  from  the  early  middle 
ages  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia;  what  series 
of  events  was  really  responsible  for  the  World 
War  of  1914-18;  and  what  circumstances 
have  made  possible  the  rise  to  power  of 
fascist  dictators. 

Everywhere,  throughout  history,  we  see 
populations  on  the  move — not  all  at  the 
same  time  and  with  the  same  zeal,  but 
enougli  to  change  the  character  of  civili- 
zations, to  shift  the  balance  of  power  from 
region  to  region  and  from  continent  to 
continent,  to  even  up  old  inequalities  and  to 
create  new  ones.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
seeming  universal  restlessness.^ 

When  anyone  tries  to  explain  a  social 
phenomenon  of  this  sort  with  a  biologically 
inherited  "instinct,"  beware!  Except,  pos- 
sibly, for  a  desire  to  roam  in  search  of  a 
mate  (and  that  usually  only  on  the  part  of 
the  male),  no  people,  however  primitive, 
has  ever  been  known  to  disdain  for  long  the 
advantages  of  a  settled  home  when  these 
could  be  obtained.  It  is  true,  once  the 
economy  of  a  people  and  its  customs  have 
been  geared  to  a  roaming  life,  this  may 
control  its  judgment  in  all  things.  A  gypsy 
may  well  refuse  the  relative  security  of  the 
farmer.  But  when  we  are  told  of  an  Indian 
tribe  that  it  "has  nomadism  in  its  blood" 
or  of  Polynesians  (the  same  has  also  been 
said  of  Malays)  that  they  have  a  "wandering 
nature,"  we  may  be  sure  that  somewhere  at 
some  time  some  quite  definite  material  need 
or  force  has  made  that  particular  society 
footloose,  and  that  its  members  since  that 
time  have  had  no  compelling  reason  for 
changing  the  habits  acquired  by  their  fore- 
fathers. 

Warren  S.  Thompson,  well-known  Ameri- 
can student  of  migration,  observes:  "Man  sel- 
dom changes  his  place  of  abode  except  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  improve  his  economic  lot."  ' 

''rhompson,  Warren  S.  PopuL'ttion  Problem*.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  BiH.k  O).,  lyJO.   P.  373. 


Donald  R.  Taft  says: 

Man  can  hardly  be  called  a  migratory  animal 
His  history  shows  a  tendency  to  migrate  only  undc 
specific  conditions.  When  he  was  a  hunter,  b 
naturally  left  regions  where  game  was  scarce  fo 
regions  where  it  was  plentiful.  When  he  was  . 
herdsman,  he  was  not  necessarily  nomadic.  A 
an  agriculturist,  he  became  more  settled  and  devel 
oped  almost  an  affection  for  the  soil  he  tillec 
Even  when  conditions  have  been  hard,  he  ha 
sometimes  seemed  almost  as  much  rooted  to  th: 
soil  as  the  crops  themselves.^ 

The  well-known  anthropologist  Edwan 
Westermarck  believed  that  nomadism,  eve' 
where  it  seems  instinctive,  always  is 
reaction  to  particular  conditions.  The  fur 
damenta!  reason  for  migrations,  he  says 
not  only  in  primitive  stages  but  also  oi 
higher  planes,  lies  in  geographical  condition 
combined  with  the  need  for  food.^ 

The  whole  history  of  American  immigrj 
tion,  or  rather  of  that  Old-World  emigratiO' 
which  has  peopled  not  only  North  Americ 
but  also  many  other  regions,  is  proof  of  t 
contention  that  human  beings  are  attachi 
to    their    homes    to    the    extent    that   thes; 
satisfy  a  normal  desire  for  security.    Yourt 
people  stay  around  if  there  is  work  for  thei 
to  do — especially  if  there  is  a  chance  th; 
they  may  do  a  little  better  than  their  paren- 
did.      It  is  not  because  of  the  neon  lights  « 
Main   Street  that  youth   leaves  the  farm- 
the  cityward  trend,  common  to  most  indtf 
trial  countries,  is  sufficiently  explained  wit 
the  better  chances   to  make  a  good  liviii 
which    the   city    affords — or   is    believed   ' 
afford  even  when  this  is  no  longer  true.    F 
example,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  nation 
income  of  the   United    States   goes   to  t' 
farms  of  the  country,   although  these  re 
about  a  third  of  the  Nation's  children.  An 
of   course,    the   opportunities   are   very  u^ 
evenly  distributed  over  the  various  sectio[ 
of  the  countr}-.     The  boy  in  South  Caroli 
or  Arkansas  who  stands  by  the  roadside  > 

'  Taft,  lionald  R.     Human  Migration — A  Study  of  Imcrnatio' 
Movement.     New  York,  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1936.  P.  40. 

*  Westermarck,  Kdward.     In  Forftvord  to  Rapnar  Nuniclin  < 
WanvlerinK   Spirit,    A    Study   of   Human    Migration.      New  \*» 
Macmillan  Co..  l'J37. 
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'thumb  a  westward  lift  may  not  know  it,  but 
what  sends  him  in  that  direction  is  the  fact 
that  the  average  per  capita  income  in  the 
Southeastern  States  is  only  about  two-fifths 
jf  what  it  is  in  the  Far  West. 

Something  like  this  also  happens  on  an 
nternational  scale.  The  chance  which  until 
■ecently  California  seemed  to  offer  the  land- 
ess  and  the  jobless  of  others  of  our  States 
l:he  United  States  as  a  whole  not  so  long  ago 
;eemed  to  offer  the  landless  and  the  jobless 
pf  a  large  part  of  Europe.  The  world's 
|Dopulation  grew  from  probably  less  than 
|ialf  a  billion  in  1650  to  more  than  2  billion 
in  1940.  that  is,  fourfold  or  fivefold  in  about 
i!00  years;  that  of  Europe  from  about  100 
inillion  to  more  than  500  million.  During 
l.he  nineteenth  century,  the  population  of 
ihe  world  increased  by  85  percent,  that  of 
|iurope  by  115  percent.  This  in  itself 
ihows  that  Europe  did  not  use  the  era  of 
;mpire  building  to  ship  abroad  the  greater 
l^art  of  its  additional  population,  although 
I  large  volume  of  emigration  did  coincide 
vith  a  crowding  up  of  the  people  who  stayed 
It  home. 

That  period,  and  especially  the  second 
lalf  of  it,  was  the  epoch  of  new  inventions, 
industries  grew  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
\griculture  also  made  great  strides — notably 
ihrough  the  introduction  of  new  crops,  as, 
or  example,  that  of  the  potato.  There  were 
nany  new  chances  for  the  profitable  use  of 
abor,  so  that  with  higher  wages  there  was  a 
lecline  of  the  death  rate  and  an  increase  in 
ertility.  But  people  now  depended  for  their 
ivelihood  on  factors  they  could  in  no  way 
ontrol.  The  everyday  life  of  workers  and 
:mployers,  of  farmers  and  industrialists,  of 
■)oor  and  rich  more  and  more  came  to  be 
influenced  by  fluctuations  in  world  prices — 
)0th  for  the  things  they  had  to  sell  and  those 
hey  had  to  buy.  More  people,  without  a 
arm  or  any  bit  of  property  to  fall  back  upon, 
ived  in  uncertainty  and  near  the  edge  of 
tarvation.  It  is  true,  their  fathers  and 
;randfathers  had   suffered   from   the  uncer- 
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tainty  of  crops,  but  it  rarely  happened  that 
several  crop  failures  occurred  in  quick 
succession.  In  short,  though  life  was  more 
abundant  with  all  the  new  mechanisms  to 
lighten  Adam's  ancient  curse,  it  was  far 
more  precarious. 

Sometimes,  just  when  the  mills  had  closed 
for  lack  of  orders,  good  reports  happened  to 
come  from  America  or  Australia  about  jobs 
to  be  had  or  land  to  be  parceled  out  entirely 
free.  It  was  then  that  young  married 
couples  without  dependents,  those  who  had 
already  saved  for  such  a  chance,  and  those 
who  had  reasons  of  their  own  for  wanting  a 
change  studied  the  advertisements  of  the 
"packet"  lines.  As  American  and  colonial 
trade  to  the  seaports  of  Europe  had  in- 
creased with  the  years,  the  lack  of  cargoes 
for  the  outward  voyage  had  become  a  serious 
problem,  and  the  language  of  the  advertise- 
ments for  outward-bound  passengers  had 
become  correspondingly  seductive,  the  fares 
correspondingly  low. 

Are  They  Drawn  or 
Are  They  Pushed  ? 

There  has  been  much  debate  over  the 
question  whether  large  human  migrations 
are,  in  the  main,  the  result  of  new  oppor- 
tunities— such  as  the  Americas  afforded 
after  their  discovery;  or  whether  they  must 
be  attributed,  in  the  main,  to  misery  expe- 
rienced in  the  countries  from  which  these 
migrations  originate.  Some  American  his- 
tories almost  disregard  the.  second  possi- 
bility. They  picture  the  immigrant,  from 
early  days  to  this  day,  as  an  individual 
attracted  by  our  wonderful  material  re- 
sources and  by  the  right  here  accorded 
every  man  to  make  the  most  of  his  ability. 
Other  writers,  especially  in  Europe,  have 
pictured  the  migrants  as  poor  people  who 
could  hardly  help  themselves,  whose 
one  chance  to  survive  and  bring  up 
a  family  was  to  "get  away  from  it  all" — 
the  "all"  being  rising  land  prices;  poor 
labor  conditions;  compulsory  military  serv- 


ice;  restraints  imposed  on  freedom  of 
movement  within  the  country;  famines 
brought  about  by  bad  harvests,  war,  or 
just  mismanagement;  persecution  for  re- 
ligious or  political  opinions.  And,  of  course, 
all  these  causes  of  emigration  are  propulsive 
and  not  attractive.  To  use  more  homely 
language,  they  represent  the  whip  and  not 
the  carrot. 

Now,  neither  side  in  this  controversy  is 
absolutely  right,  as  more  intensive  recent 
historical  studies  have  shown.  There  un- 
questionably was  the  lure — first  of  gold  and 
later  of  seemingly  inexhaustible  soils.  There 
also  was  the  push  from  behind.  The  periods 
of  maximum  migration  to  this  continent 
were  those  in  which  both  pull  and  push 
were  effective.  After  the  great  European 
famines  in  the  1840's,  Irishmen  probably 
found  it  easy  to  decide  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  emigration;  but  the 
steady  stream  of  Irish  laborers  and  small 
farmers  to  America  in  the  decades  that 
followed  would  not  have  taken  place  but 
for  the  success  of  the  Irish  who  had  come 
earlier  and  who  now  had  settled  in  large 
numbers  in  our  seaboard  cities.  Italians  at 
first  came  abroad,  not  to  settle  but  to  make 
a  little  money  and  then  go  back — just  like 
whalers  who  spend  a  year  at  sea  or  trappers 


who  go  on  long  exploratory  trips  into  the 
wilderness.  But  when  times  were  bad  at 
home,  about  50  percent  of  these  Italian 
emigrants  stayed  on  and  sent  for  their 
families. 

Of  course,  men  do  not  always  act  only 
on  the  "main  chance."  .Vny  number  of 
reasons  may  convince  a  young  fellow  that 
he  had  better  clear  out  and  try  his  luck 
elsewhere — perhaps  a  quarrel  with  his 
sweetheart,  or  failure  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion, or  again  just  an  urge  to  see  something 
of  the  world  while  at  the  same  time  working 
for  a  living.  The  "Emigrant  Guides"—, 
sometimes  romantic  as  well  as  informative 
pieces  of  literature — and  the  tall  stories  ol 
returned  travelers  were  not  without  influ- 
ence either.  As  the  years  went  on,  mort 
and  more  people  went  overseas  because  souk 
member  of  the  famil)-  had  gone  before  anc 
had  sent  the  passage  money  for  others.        i 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  in  formei 
days  more  persons  emigrated  to  .'\meric; 
for  noble  causes  than  has  been  the  case 
more  recently.  But  the  proportion  o: 
religious  enthusiasts  and  of  politica 
revolutionaries  among  the  emigrants  hai 
alwa\"s  been  exceedingly  small.  Most  o 
those  who  leave  home  do  so  to  "better  them- 
seh'es."  '■- 


War  and  Migration 


When  in  any  region  the  "good  bottom 
lands"  have  dried  out  because  after  a  succes- 
sion of  warm  winters  the  brooks  and  ri\ers 
have  ceased  to  run,  when  a  pest  has  devoured 
the  grain  or  a  fire  destroyed  the  forest,  many 
people  may  be  deprived  of  their  livelihood. 
Families  and,  at  times,  whole  communities 
move  on.  In  our  own  country,  dust  storms 
have  in  recent  years  uprooted  many  thou- 
sands of  people. 

In  one  of  the  afflicted  towns  of  South 
Dakota  someone  has  read  advertisements 
saying  that  fruit  pickers  are  wanted  in 
Oregon.  Perhaps  a  scout  is  sent  ahead  to 
the  Coast  to  find  out  whether  conditions  are 
really  as  represented.  But  this  year  the 
idust  is  worse  than  e\-er.  There  is  nothing  to 
teat  and  no  relief  in  sight.  "We  can't  do 
Iworse  out  there  in  the  W  est  than  we've  been 
doin'  here  the  last  few  years,"  a  woman  saj's 
to  her  neighbor.  "My  Bill  is  eight,  and  he's 
never  gone  to  school  yet,"  says  the  other, 
■"cause  I  can't  get  him  no  shoes  and 
clothes."  And  so,  impatiently,  while  there 
are  still  a  few  dollars  left  from  Pa  Brown's 
job  at  the  railroad  shop  last  spring,  they 
Tiove  off,  these  two  families,  not  waiting  for 
,1  report  from  Uncle  Ben,  who  wentto  Oregon 
]l  months  ago.  A  small  trickle  of  humans 
ilows  from  this  town,  a  little  larger  one  from 

rhat  one,  a  whole  rivulet  from  this  countv,  a 
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orrent  from  that.  Soon  the  roads  leading 
o  the  promised  land  are  clogged  with  brokcn- 
lown  jalopies.  State  authorities  complain; 
oo  many  of  these  migrants  go  on  relief  as 
oon  as  they  get  there.  A  few  camps  are 
uilt.  Federal  departments  intervene.  And 
o  gradually  most  of  the  people  get  settled 
omewhere,  somehow,  to  make  a  new  life  for 
hemselves  and  their  children  as  best  they 
an.  After  all,  there  is  much  good  will  in 
he  United  States;  nobody  wants  to  have 
hese  people  starve. 


But  not  so  if  the  contrast  between  want 
and  plenty  exists  between  nations.  Striped 
poles  are  laid  across  the  road  at  the  border 
Armed  sentries  hold  back  those  who  have  no 
visaed  passports,  giving  them  the  right  to 
pass  over.  The  poor  and  unfortunate 
usually  have  no  such  right;  for  most  coun- 
tries nowadaj's  limit  the  privilege  of  admis- 
sion to  those  who  have  some  better  reason  to 
show  than  merely  their  own  want.  There 
is  no  good  will  at  all  toward  those  who  seek 
entrance.  There  is  no  Federal  authorit}-  to 
see  to  it  that  human  justice  is  preserved  in 
the  conflict  between  State  rights. 

Most  peoples,  at  most  times,  have  re- 
garded as  their  own  whatever  lands  they 
occupied  and  whatever  natural  resources 
they  enjoyed.  If  once  in  a  while,  when  extra 
hands  are  needed,  aliens  are  invited  to  come 
in  and  settle  down,  that  does  not  mean  that 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry — and  every 
Tony,  Ivan,  and  Jose — has  the  right  to 
follow  after.  During  the  greater  part  of  our 
own  American  histor}-  the  newcomer  was 
received  with  smiles;  there  were  not  enough 
people  to  clear  the  woods,  till  the  fields, 
bring  to  the  light  of  day  the  hidden  treasures 
of  the  earth,  dig  canals,  build  roads,  man 
ships,  and  so  forth.  Those  who  had  come 
first  and  their  children  could  only  profit  from 
ha\-ing  more  people  to  lease  or  buy  their 
lands,  to  work  for  them  in  their  mills,  to 
buy  their  wheat  or  their  cloth.  But  most 
other  nations  were  less  well  off,  are  less  well 
off  today.  They  complain  about  lack  of 
room.  They  will  fight  rather  than  share 
with  others  the  gifts  of  nature  in  their  realm. 

Whence  Comes  Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man? 

There  is  no  absolute  contrast  between  the 
nations  that  "have"  and  those  that  "have 
not."      Few  are  satisfied;  few   are   entirely 
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destitute.  The  stronger,  if  everything  else 
is  in  their  favor,  still  demand  a  "correction 
of  the  frontiers" — alvvaj's  in  an  outward 
direction — the  better  to  be  able  to  defend 
their  possessions.  Thus,  competition  be- 
tween groups,  when  conscious  of  themselves 
as  nations,  becomes  a  primary  cause  of  war. 

Sometimes  the  claim  of  population  pres- 
sure and  the  demand  for  more  territory  to 
relieve  it  are  used  to  bolster  up  an  aggressive 
imperialism.  Several  countries  which  in 
recent  times  have  aroused  the  world's  sym- 
pathy with  stories  of  hardship  because  their 
populations  had  outgrown  their  resources, 
are  engaged  in  stimulating  the  further  growth 
of  their  populations — yet  without  giving  up 
the  old  claim. 

There  is  no  quarrel  here  with  the  efforts 
made  by  any  nation  to  increase  its  birth 
rate.  Every  nation  has  its  place  in  the  sun 
and  the  right  within  limits  to  determine  its 
own  destiny.  But  objection  can  rightly  be 
made  to  the  perpetration  of  any  national 
program — including  that  of  population  in- 
crease— with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
deliberate  conquest  or  destruction  of  other 
peoples.  There  is  no  justification  of  such  a 
procedure  even  if  one  were  to  accept  a 
competitive  rather  than  a  cooperative  basis 
for  the  relations  between  peoples.  Man's 
inhumanity  to  man  may  proceed  from  the 
most  reasonable  or  even  the  most  laudable 
of  motives,  but  it  is  none  the  less  inhuman- 
ity when  it  exploits,  conquers,  or  kills  other 
men  for  purposes  of  aggrandizement  or  other 
selfishly  nationalistic  ends. 

The  Case 
of  Italy 

Italy  has  complained  for  some  time  that 
there  is  not  enough  room  for  her  growing 
population.  Yet,  Signor  Mussolini  makes 
no  secret  of  his  wish  to  see  it  increase  by 
one-half.  With  a  declining  birth  rate — 
from  36.3  in  1880-82  to  22.9  in  1935-37— 
and  large-scale  emigration  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  present  century,  there  was  a 


chance  that  the  hard-pressed  peasant  people 
of  Calabria  and  Sicily  might  be  able  to  im- 
prove their  lot.  The  export  markets  for 
Italy's  industries  were  expanding.  The  out- 
look was  favorable  for  a  national  reform 
movement  which  would  attempt  to  secure  a 
better  balance  between  the  size  of  the 
country's  population  and  its  resources. 

But  the  Fascists  were  buoyed  up  by  a 
grandiose  dream — nothing  less  than  recon- 
struction of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire. 
All  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  area 
were  to  be  subjected,  many  others  were  to 
pay  tribute,  and  the  national  flag  was  to 
wave  over  a  vast  colonial  realm.  A  decline 
in  the  rate  at  which  the  people  of  Italy  were ' 
reproducing  themselves  did  not  fit  at  all 
into  the  picture.  Moreover,  the  party 
leaders  had  counted  on  the  unquestioning  I 
loyalty  of  the  millions  of  Italians  who  had , 
emigrated,  their  children,  and  children's 
children.  And  in  this  they  were  disappoint- 
ed, too.  The  new  Roman  Empire  did 
not  look  quite  as  fascinating  as  these  leaders 
had  thought  in  comparison  with  the  solid 
satisfactions  offered  by  the  great  republics 
of  the  West.  Yet,  just  about  the  time  when, 
the  Fascists  came  to  power,  the  United 
States — for  reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this — put  an  annual  limit  on  the  admis- 
sion of  immigrants;  and  other  nations  either 
then  or  soon  after  also  tightened  their 
immigration  laws.  More  and  more  the 
outlets  for  Italy's  "surplus  population" 
were  closed.  And  yet,  more  and  more 
measures  were  introduced  to  raise  the  birth 
rate.  They  included  grants  and  loans  to 
newlyweds,  assistance  to  married  public, 
officials  and  employees,  a  bachelor  tax  and 
exclusion  of  bachelors  from  certain  public 
offices,  birth  premiums  for  certain  classes 
of  employees  (increased  in  amount  for  each, 
subsequent  child),  remission  of  taxes  and 
preference  in  state  employment  for  fathers 
of  large  families.  Other  steps  taken  to 
insure  a  larger  population  include  prohibi- 
tion of  birth  control,  heavy  punishment  for 


the  crime  of  abortion,  regulations  to  impede 
the  moving  of  farmers  from  the  country  to 
the  cities,  laws  to  make  emigration  more 
difficult,  also  some  of  the  less  expensive 
health  campaigns  to  reduce  the  death  rate, 
and  legal  barriers  to  interracial  marriages. 

"Our  territory  will  soon  be  saturated  by 
our  growing  population,"  Signer  Mussolini 
said  on  one  occasion;  "w-e  wish  this  and  are 
proud  of  it,  because  life  produces  life." 

How  effective  has  this  program  been? 
None  of  the  measures  goes  very  far  by  itself. 
The  bachelor  tax,  for  example,  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  dog  license.  But  together  they 
have  for  the  time  stopped  the  continuous 
I  decline  of  the  birth  rate. 

I  The  Case 
of  Germany 

When  the  German  Empire  began  to  make 
itself  felt  as  a  world  power,  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties,  its  population  increased.  That 
increase  was  even  greater  in  the  first  decade 
land  a  half  of  the  present  century.  The 
[rising  plane  of  living,  the  growing  export 
(trade,  the  large  standing  army,  and  other 
causes  made  it  possible  during  this  period, 
with  but  brief  business  depressions,  to  absorb 
all  the  young  people  who  graduated  from 
school.  Emigration  decreased  despite  the 
larger  numbers.  Germany  certainly  was  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  of 
Europe;  but  it  did  not  feel  the  pressure 
seriously  until  the  tightening  of  world  trade 
ifter  the  war  raised  barriers  against  her 
'exports,  until  the  war-created  bankruptcy 
Imd  inflation  destroyed  the  home  market  for 
I  he  country's  products. 

j  The  curious  thing  is  that  nobody  can  say 
or  certain  whether  Germany  was  over- 
hopulated  before  the  advent  of  the  present 
egime,  or  not.  There  is  no  agreed  way  of 
neasuring  overpopulation.  For  example, 
/hile  the  government  proclaimed  the  need 
or  more  land  on  which  to  settle  families  of 
Jerman  "race,"  some  of  the  employers  of 
ibor  went  right  on  importing  workers  from 


Belgium  and  Poland  and,  perhaps,  other 
countries,  too.  Not  only  that,  but  one  of 
the  first  things  the  National  Socialists  did 
when  they  came  to  power  was  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  citizens  of  "Aryan" 
birth  to  leave  the  fatherland.  And  this  they 
followed  up  with  propaganda  among  emi- 
grant Germans  to  persuade  them  to  return. 
Some  tens  of  thousands  did  return. 

There  was,  in  fact,  much  fear  of  a  rapidly 
diminishing  rate  of  reproduction.  In  1933, 
the  yearly  number  of  births  was  not  much 
more  than  one-half  of  what  it  had  been  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  inclusion  of 
Austria  has  somewhat  lowered,  that  of  the 
Sudetenland  and  other  recent  accessions 
probably  raised,  the  net  reproduction  rate  a 
little.  Before  the  annexation  of  parts  of 
Poland,  it  looked  probable  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Greater  Germany  would  stop  growing 
about  1970  when  it  would  have  reached  the 
number  of  about  80.5  million. 

Aiming  at  a  population  of  130  million 
Germans  by  1990,  the  government  of  the 
Reich  is  no  whit  behind  that  of  Italy  in  try- 
ing to  have  more  children  brought  into  the 
world.  While  doing  most  of  the  things 
which  Italy  is  attempting  in  this  direction — 
and  with  apparently  about  the  same  degree 
of  success — Germany  has,  more  or  less  by 
accident,  hit  on  one  device  that  is  having 
effect.  Soon  after  they  came  to  power,  the 
National  Socialists  introduced  a  system  of 
loans  to  married  couples  if  the  wife  had  been 
employed  for  not  less  than  9  months  during 
the  preceding  2  years  and  now  would  stop 
working  for  wages.  The  maximum  amount 
is  1,000  marks,  payable  in  coupons  for  the 
purchase  of  furniture,  hardware,  or  china- 
ware  of  the  sort  a  young  couple  would  buy  to 
set  up  house.  Repayment,  without  interest, 
is  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per  month;  but 
for  each  child  born  one-quarter  of  the  debt 
is  written  off. 

Since  many  marriages  had  been  postponed 
during  the  depression,  so  many  people  went 
to  the  registry  bureaus  now  that  the  number 


of  assisted  marriages  was  more  than  that  of 
the  unassisted  ones.  Or  perhaps  the  young 
people  did  not  at  first  believe  that  the  state 
would  go  on  playing  Santa  Claus  and  rushed 
to  meet  him.  For  in  1935  the  number  of 
grants  made  was  much  smaller,  gradually  to 
rise  again  in  the  following  years.  By  1937, 
with  war  preparations  assuming  a  more  and 
more  feverish  pace,  unemployment  had 
become  a  negligible  problem,  and  now 
women  were  needed  everywhere.  So,  in- 
stead of  permitting  the  law  to  go  out  of 
operation  in  1938,  as  had  been  the  intention, 
it  was  now  regarded  as  the  state's  trump 
card  in  defeating  the  hesitation  of  young 
Germans  to  get  married.  In  November 
1937,  the  condition  that  the  bride  must  stop 
working  for  wages  after  her  marriage  was 
dropped,  and  the  number  of  marriage  loans 
applied  for  and  granted  kept  on  growing. 

The  Case 
of  Japan 

Japan's  modern  achievements,  since  the 
country's  political  reconstruction  in  the 
1860's,  have  been  motivated  by  the  desire 
for  military  strength.  At  the  start,  when 
Japan  emerged  from  its  feudal  age,  there 
was  justification  enough  for  armaments  that 
would  keep  at  bay  designing  foreign  powers. 
But  now  that  nation's  leaders  have  declared 
that  the  Empire  of  the  Sun  (joddess  is 
destined  to  unify  all  of  Eastern  Asia  in  a 
great  world  empire;  that  it  cannot  stop 
military  preparations  until  that  end  has 
been  attained. 

These  leaders  desire  to  encourage  a  high 
birth  rate.  They  regard  this  as  an  element 
of  national  strength.  And  this  view  is  in 
keeping  with  the  Shinto  faith  which  extols 
the  concept  of  the  Japanese  Nation  as  one 
large  family  with  the  Emperor  at  its  head; 
while  Buddhism,  extolling  the  sacredness  of 
life,  denounces  any  movement  that  threatens 
to  interfere  with  nature's  fecundity.  But 
nature  sets  limits  to  human  ambition.  The 
peasants  and  laborers  of  Japan  can  sacrifice 


only  so  much  of  their  own  comfort  and  well- 
being  to  do  their  patriotic  duty  to  the  state. 
Even  an  excellent  public-health  administra- 
tion cannot  take  the  place  of  food.  And  so 
Japan  still  has  one  of  the  largest  turnovers  in 
human  life.  Its  birth  rate  and  its  death 
rate  are  both  higher  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  Japan's  rate  of  natural 
increase  until  quite  recently  was  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  United  States  and  more 
than  three  times  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Malnutrition  and  diseases  caused  by 
poor  housing  carry  off  the  human  beings 
which  national  ambition  has  brought  to  life. 
From  about  1908  on,  the  average  size  of 
families  has  decreased.  Some  time  in  1939. 
the  Japanese  Government  ceased  publishing 
vital  statistics.  Still  saying  that  it  is  fighting 
to  gain  living  space  for  its  unborn  genera- 
tions, Japan  now  faces  the  possibility  that 
before  the  close  of  the  century  it  will  reach  a- 
balance  of  births  and  deaths — that  is,  no 
population  increase  at  all. 

Tanks  and  | 

Oxcarts  ' 

In  the  old  days,  great  war  leaders  when 
they  had  conquered  new  lands  usually 
settled  some  of  their  followers  to  protec^ 
these  territories  while  the  main  army  eithev 
went  home  or  marched  on  to  further  con> , 
quest.  That  is  how  the  Balkan  countrie; 
got  their  extraordinary  mixture  of  people^! 
languages,  religious  beliefs,  customs,  an<; 
arts.  These  are  the  living  deposits  0|  j 
centuries  of  war  and  partial  colonization. 

War  produces  extensive  shifts  in  popula 
tion   today    also.     Indeed,    warlike   pollcie 
now  make  themselves  felt  earlier  in  popu; 
lation  movements  and  last  longer.     Tank, 
are  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  b 
carts,  trucks,  automobiles,  trains,  and  steair 
ships.     Before   National    Socialism   in   Gei 
many  felt  ready  to  fight  the  world,  that  i 
from   1933  to  i939.  400,000  (uTmans  em 
grated.     Of  these  emigrants  about   lOO.OC 
have  come  to  the  United  States,  and  oiin 
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^  relati\eh'  large  groups  ha\e  found  more  or 
,  less  permanent  homes  in  England,  Canada, 
'  China,  South  Africa,   and  especialh-   Latin 
America.     When    the    war    broke    out,    in 
1939,  160,000  were  still  in  temporary  homes, 
awaiting  a  chance  to  travel  on  to  more  dis- 
tant lands;  most  of  these  were  in  France, 
England,    Switzerland,    Holland,    and    Bel- 
gium.    Almost  all  of  those  who  were  still  in 
the  two  last-named  countries  when  the  war 
assumed  its  active  phase  had  no  other  choice 
than  to  flee  to   France.     How  many  have 
since    managed    to    get    away    from    that 
country  to  one  of  the  remaining  democracies 
is  not  known.     Since  the  summer  of  1940, 
lack  of  transportation  facilities  more  than 
any    other    cause    has    frozen    the    refugee 
jsituation  as  it  then  was;  or  rather,  instead  of 
the  stream   that   was   ready   to   pour   from 
'Europe  to  the  New  World  and  to  the  out- 
jlying    portions    of    the    British    Common- 
wealth, there  has  since  been  a  mere  trickle 
'of  exceptionally  lucky  or  adventurous  refu- 
jgees  to  escape  the  dictator's  enlarged  realm. 
I    On   the   other    hand,    the    war    also    has 
[brought  new  population   to  Germany.     In 
■.addition  to  the  voluntary  return  of  German 
^migrants  in  the  years  just  preceding  the 
[Dresent  war — some  20,000  from  the  United 
[States  among  them — there  has  since  been 
i   "return"    of   much    larger   numbers,    not 
|juite  so  voluntary.     These  are  the  members 
hi  German-speaking    minorities    in    various 
)ccupied   countries.     The   total   number  of 
hese    "repatriated"    persons    is    probably 
rOO,000  but  may  be  as  high  as  half  a  million. 
The    great    majority    of    them    are    many 
;enerations  removed  from  German  citizen- 
hip;  and  it  is  largely  through  the  cultural 
'olicies  of  Austria  and  Russia  that  they  have 
'etained  their  language. 

I  Of  still  another  addition  to  Germany's 
jopulation  during  the  Second  World  War 
;  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak  with  certainty, 
'his  is  composed  of  populations  of  con- 
uered  territories  that  have  been  incorpo- 
ited    in    the    Reich.     Two    questions    con- 


cerning them  cannot  now  be  answered: 
Whether,  contrary  to  all  assurances  that  the 
new  Germany  wishes  to  absorb  only  those 
who  are  racially  Germans,  these  populations 
will  permanently  become  subjects,  and  if  so, 
whether  citizens  with  full  rights.  Another 
matter  on  which  there  is  no  reliable  informa- 
tion is  the  full  extent  to  which  subjects  of 
annexed  areas  have  been  sent  into  Germany 
proper,  there  to  perform  compulsory  labor 
services. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Death,  mutilation, 
disease,  postponed  marriages,  and  general 
discouragement  will  increase  the  existing 
trend  toward  a  sharp  decline  in  the  reproduc- 
tion rate  of  European  populations.  The 
present  war  differs  from  others  in  that  much 
larger  sections  of  the  civilian  populations 
will  have  been  torn  from  their  homes.  There 
is  a  large  crop  of  vagabonds  and  beggars 
after  every  war;  but  of  even  greater  social 
consequence  is  the  general  discouragement 
that  follows  war  when  millions  of  j'oung 
people  who  have  served  their  country  find 
themselves  without  work  and  without  aim. 
The  present  war  is  likely  to  produce  a  great 
deal  of  migration  that  is  neither  purposeful 
nor  socially  advantageous. 

Economic  opportunity',  of  course,  will  still 
be  distributed  unevenly.  War  favors  the 
heavy  industries  and  interferes  most  with  the 
luxury  trades.  After  the  war,  the  heavy 
industries  enter  into  world  competition  with 
a  great  deal  of  new  equipment,  new  patents, 
trained  skill.  These  may  be  assets  if  great 
public  works  of  reconstruction  at  once 
absorb  them;  in  that  case  the  populations  in 
the  districts  where  these  industries  are 
located  will  be  advantaged.  But  this  has 
never  happened  to  a  large  enough  extent 
after  past  wars  to  prevent  widespread  un- 
employment and  business  depression.  It  is 
at  such  times  that  the  stream  of  human 
migration  is  liable  to  flow  back  from  the 
more  densely  populated  districts  into  areas 
where  a  more  primitive  hand-to-mouth 
existence  is  still  possible. 


There  is  in  all  this  threatening  outlook 
one  redeeming  element.  The  world  is  better 
prepared  than  it  was  20  years  ago  to  deal 
practically  and  incisively  with  the  social 
effects  of  war.  Some  of  the  problems 
named  are  already  being  studied  by  govern- 
ment agencies  and  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization  which  is  the  joint  in- 
strument of  more  than  50  governments,  our 
own  included.  The  "natural"  and  "in- 
evitable" effect  of  war  on  the  growth  and 
movement  of  populations  can  to  a  large 
degree  be  averted  by  proper  planning  now. 

War — Sower 
of  More  Wars 

Notice  the  swell  in  the  wake  of  the  steam- 
boat as  it  passes  down  the  river.  It  does 
not  exhaust  itself  in  a  single  wave,  but  ripple 
follows  ripple,  long  after  the  ship  has  dis- 
appeared around  that  bend.  It  is  the  same 
with  war's  effect  on  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation. We  have  seen  that  it  uproots  people. 
By  emptying  some  regions  of  part  of  their 
population  and  filling  others  with  an  excess, 
by  reducing  the  productivity  of  some 
regions  and  artificially  increasing  that  of 
others,  it  magnifies  inequalities  in  the 
economic  opportunities  of  people.  This,  in 
turn,  produces  further  migrations.  The 
newly  disadvantaged  do  not  take  their  mis- 
fortunes philosophically,  as  do  the  inhabi- 
tants of  naturally  poor  regions  who  have 
never  known  anything  better.  They  press 
upon  the  more  favored. 

Thus,  new  hatreds  and  envies  spring  up 
between  peoples  and  classes,  between 
national  and  racial  groups.  There  arise 
fresh  iuiernational  rivalries  and  disputes. 
Trade  competition  becomes  a  continuation 
of  war  by  diiferent  means.  Migration  from 
areas  impoverished  by  war  to  more  sparsely 
settled  areas  not  yet  fully  developed, 
instead  of  being  yet  another  link  between 
peoples  and  a  pledge  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, assumes  the  aspect  of  a  menace. 

Organized  exchanges  of  population  may 
play  a  large  part  in  the  post-war  readjust- 


ments, e\  en  though  statesmen  may  give  up 
the  vain  attempt  of  crystallizing  out  of  the 
East    European   melting   pot    a    number  of 
culturally    homogeneous,    politically    inde- 
pendent    nations.     During     a     war,    small 
culture  groups,  that  have  been  content  tc 
live     peacefully     among     their     neighbors, 
attach    new   importance  to   their   language, 
their    history,    their    songs,    the    way    the\ 
cut  their  hair,  and  the  way  they  bake  theii 
bread.     A    sense   of    social    distance    enters 
into  the  intercourse  between  Stanislaus,  the 
tailor,  and  his  neighbor  Gregory,  the  brick, 
layer,  because  one  is  a  Pole  and  the  other  ; 
Ukrainian.     But  the  erection  of  a  numbei 
of  new  independent  states  after  the  last  wa< 
did    not    lessen    the    tension;    it    created   ; 
thousand  new  grievances  among  those  wh( 
of  necessity  remained  members  of  nationa' 
minorities.     To   satisfy   all    the   desires  fo 
national   autonomy,   the   Balkan   countries 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  the  Baltic  repubhcs 
and    East    Prussia    would    have   had    to  b 
chopped  up  into  crazy-quilts  of  self-governin 
patches  of  territory;  or  else  new  assignment 
of  territory  would  have  had  to  be  made  ti 
each   nationality  without  regard  to  histor 
or  economic  need. 

Jews  especially  were  the  victims  of  wai 
stimulated  national  feeling.  Some  of  thei 
were  among  the  most  patriotic  citizens  c 
their  respective  countries.  But  even  befot 
the  last  war  there  had  been  a  feeling  of  di; 
quiet  among  Jews  who  saw  their  peopi 
discriminated  against  in  so  many  countrie 
Especially  those  most  oppressed  b\-  the 
governments  listened  with  growing  attei 
tion  to  those  who  spoke  of  a  Jewish  nation, 
homeland.  The  British  Government  pron 
iscd  such  a  homeland  in  the  only  place  whic 
all  jews  recognize  as  the  historic  fountai 
of  their  culture,  Palestine.  Since  the 
Zionism  has  grown  among  Jews  throughoi 
the  world  with  each  advance  in  its  concre 
realization.  But  a  new  national  fervo 
bascil  on  race  and  religion,  also  seized  tl 
Arabs   of  the   Near   East   and   of  Palestii 
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itself.  A  clash  between  the  two  movements 
was  the  result.  With  the  present  war,  the 
rise  of  a  new,  common  cause  has  dissipated 
it.  Today  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of  the  Near 
East  seem  nearer  than  are  some  of  the  cul- 
tural minorities  of  Europe  to  a  solution  of 
their  differences  in  an  honest  effort  to  live 
'  together  in  peace  and  amity. 
I  Here,  then,  we  have  examples  of  the  wa}' 
j  in  which  maladjustments  between  popula- 
tions and  resources,  created  by  war,  are 
liable  to  become  sources  of  new  frictions 
and  of  new  mass  migrations.  Political 
readjustments  alone  cannot  equate  all  the 
differences  in  economic  opportunity  which 
war  creates.  In  Germany,  anti-Semitism 
was  revived  as  the  convenient  deflector  of 
majority  opinion  from  the  real  problems 
that  beset  the  nation.     In  Poland,  in  Yugo- 


slavia, in  Bulgaria,  in  Rumania,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  even  in  the  little  that  was  left  of 
old  Austria,  the  habit  acquired  of  blaming 
every  ill  on  a  neighbor  of  alien  language, 
religion,  or  race  created  new  cleavages  and 
deepened  old  ones.  But  in  each  of  these 
countries  there  are  also  large  numbers  of 
young  people  whose  minds  are  unwarped, 
who  are  trying  to  bridge  the  old  differences, 
and  who  place  human  ideals  before  those  of 
any  separate  national  group.  Some  of  these 
idealists  have  been  forced  to  emigrate,  as 
some  of  their  revolutionary  forefathers  did 
before.  Our  own  country  has  received 
some  of  them  as  youthful  political  and 
religious  refugees  who  have  decided  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  that  of  freedom-loving 
Americans. 
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Resettlement  as  an  International  Task 


Problems  of 
Redistribution 

Offhand,  the  task  of  redistributing  popu- 
lations which  have  outgrown  their  resources 
or  which  arc  pushed  around  in  the  battle  of 
power  politics  does  not  seem  too  hard.     If 
only   governments   could   approach   it   as   a 
matter  of  engineering — such  as  cutting  off 
rocks  that  dangeroush^  overhang  a  road  and 
filling  in  a   pond.      It  is  fairly  well  known 
what  areas  there  are  on  the  earth's  surface 
that   could    do   with    more   people   if   these 
were  willing  to  go  there  and  trained  to  get 
what  good  there  is.     It  is  also  known  where 
there   are   reservoirs   of   arable   soil,    virgin 
forest,   minerals,   and  other   things,   which, 
though  not  perhaps  of  the  first  quality  or 
easy  to  get  at,  could  support  people  willing 
to  work  and   live  hard.     There  are  many 
areas   where    a    dam    to    hold    back   spring 
floods  or  a  system  of  irrigation  ditches  or  a 
new  road  or  the  growing  of  trees  on  bare 
hillsides — all  long-term  investments  of  labor 
— would  make  possible  more  intensive  uses 
of  land  that  now  yields  but  little.     There 
are  still  a  few  blanks  in  the  available  knowl- 
edge of  the  world's  material  resources,  but 
the  major  outlines  of  the  picture  are  clear 
enough  for  an  initial  program  of  international 
population  planning. 

Our  geographers  are  well  aware,  however, 
that  topography,  climate,  fertility  of  soil, 
minerals  below  the  surface,  water  power, 
natural  means  of  transportation  (such  as 
rivers),  are  only  a  few  of  the  factors  that 
must  be  considered  in  any  practical  pro- 
gram. Human  nature  also  is  important. 
That  is,  you  cannot  simply  transplant  a 
group  of  Lapps  to  Rhodesia  when  a  pest 
among  the  reindeer  has  deprived  them  of 
their  living;  and  you  cannot  well  people 
the  wide  plains  of  Manchuria  with  refugees 
from   Valencia.      'I'here    always    are   a    few 


individuals  who,  carried  by  an  enthusiasm 
for  prospecting,  for  selling  bicycles,  or  for 
digging  up  dinosaur  eggs,   will  live  almost 
anywhere.      But   most   people,   before  they 
move  to  a  new  place,  want  to  feel  sure  that  ■ 
the  climate  will  not  be  too  trying,  that  they  i 
will  not  be  liable  to  catch  dangerous  diseases, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  living,  that  ; 
they  need  not   give  up  too  many  of  their , 
accustomed  comforts,  that  they  will  be  able 
to   sell   what   they   produce   and   buy  what 
they  need,  that  they  will  not  be  too  lone- 
some— and  that  means  not  only  that  there  ' 
will  be  compan)-.  but  that  at  least  some  of  it 
will  be  congenial,  will  speak  their  language 
or  a  language  they  can  learn,  share  some  of' 
their    tastes    and    interests,    their    sense   of  ■ 
morals  and  good  manners,  and  so  forth.       ; 
A  reasonable  policy  of  population  redis- 
tribution takes  into  account  the  normal  likes  ■ 
and  dislikes  of  people.      It  is  concerned  with' 
the  public  welfare  and  not  with  false  symbols 
of  national  greatness.     It  is  impossible  with- . 
out  an  international  collaboration   such  as 
onh-  the  mutual  confidence  of  self-governing 
peoples  can  insure. 

Each  countrx-  and  each  region  within  a 
country  ma\-  either  have  too  much  popula- 
tion or  too  little.  But  it  is  hard  to  sa}-  when 
either  condition  obtains.  For  example,  in 
China  the  district  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangtse,  near  the  city  of  Shangiiai,  with 
6,000  people  to  the  square  mile,  ob\iously 
is  overcrowded  as  long  as  it  remains  agri- 
cultural. So  are  man\-  parts  of  south  China 
from  which  millions  of  t-nii.uraiits  have  gone 
forth  for  centuries  to  the  countries  of  south- 
eastern .\sia,  to  .\ustralia,  to  North  and 
Central  America.  But  other  parts  of  China 
are  sparsely  populated,  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  not  overcrowded.  With  modern 
methods  of  transportation,  with  large-scale 
irrigation  schemes  such  as  China  had  in 
working  order  in  each  of  its  more  prosperous 
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ages,  and  with  large  capital  investments  in 

the  production  of  power  and  other  public 

works,  China  could  support  as  large  a  popu- 

I  lation  as  it  supports  now,  on  a  much  higher 

I  plane  of  living. 

I  If  all  the  necessary  capital  could  be  found 
i  to  develop  unused  resources,  a  large  part  of 
I  Asiatic  Russia,  of  northern  Canada  (also  of 

Iour   own    Alaska),    some    parts    of   Central 
Africa  and   Manchuria,  limited  sections  of 
[Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  other  repub- 
i  lies  of  Latin  America,  could  stand  a  some- 
jwhat  larger  population.     The  case  of  Aus- 
tralia is  more  doubtful  because  much  of  the 
[land  now  in  use  is  rather  poor  and  the  rest 
lis  pretty  arid  if  not  downright  impossible. 
But  it  is  quite  another  question  whether  the 
"ifs"    and    the    "whenevers"    are    not    too 
numerous    to    make    practicable    any    large 
addition  of  population  in  any  of  the  areas 
inamed. 

i 

jSotne  Hypothet- 

iical  Cases 
We  may  ask:  Is  any  kind  of  planned 
redistribution  of  population  possible  on  an 
international  scale.'  Let  us  suppose  that  an 
international  board  on  population  strategy 
has  been  set  up  by  some  of  the  democracies, 
instructed  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  redis- 
tribution and  resettlement  of  population 
(wherever  these  seemed  necessary  to  relieve 
jbufTering  from  overcrowding.  What  could 
such  a  board  do.' 

'  We  shall  here  leave  aside  the  political 
'aspects  of  that  question,  except  to  say  that 
presumably  such  a  body  would  not  have  the 
oower  to  compel  people  to  leave  a  country 
^r  to  live  in  a  particular  country  if  the}- 
vould  rather  go  to  another.  All  it  could 
i")lan  for  would  be  to  make  settlement  pos- 
luble  and  attractive  in  one  area  rather  than 

in  another.  It  would  have  to  rely  on  the 
lormal  self-interest  of  people,  without  com- 
)ulsion,  to  move  to  available  regions  where 
I  he  chances  for  themselves  and  their  children 
poked  most  promising. 


Now,  the  whole  thing  is  really  quite 
involved.  Problems  of  migration  are  in- 
timately related  to  problems  in  growth  of 
population.  If  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try— say  Sweden — shows  signs  of  slowing 
up  its  reproduction  and  is  liable  soon  to 
become  stabilized  or  even  to  lose  numbers, 
wh>-  make  provision  for  emigrants  from  such 
a  country.''  Clearly,  farmer  Nils  Jahnson, 
his  wife,  and  his  three  sturdy  children  would 
much  rather  stay  where  people  talk  their 
own  language,  where  they  can  have  spiced 
herring  or  fish  pudding  for  supper,  where 
they  can  sleigh  in  winter,  and  on  Christmas 
day  sing  the  good  old  hymns  in  their  own 
little  church.  But  as  an  innocent  bystander 
during  the  war,  Sweden  may  have  lost 
trade;  things  may  have  been  going  badly 
for  many  people.  At  any  rate,  let  us  suppose 
Nils  has  lost  his  farm  and  can  find  no  work. 
Is  that  any  reason,  he  asks  his  neighbor,  why 
he  should  go  abroad  to  some  "heathen  land" .' 

So  he  goes  again  to  the  employment  office. 
"There's  a  fellow  here  rounding  up  a  gang 
to  go  lumbering  in  Kamchatka,"  says  the 
superintendent.  "Want  to  go.?"  "No,  why 
should  I.'"  "Well,  it's  this  way:  that  inter- 
national committee  on  population  redis- 
tribution says  more  labor  is  needed  up  there; 
and  they  want  Swedes  to  go  and  settle  there 
because  we  can  stand  the  cold  and  because 
we  have  more  farmers  and  lumbermen  just 
now  than  we  can  find  work  for."  Nils 
leaves  a  message  for  the  international  com- 
mittee, telling  them  where  they  should  go. 
And  the  official  begins  to  wonder  why  the 
international  committee  if  it  is  so  eager  to 
help  people  like  Nils  Jahnson  does  not  do 
something  to  expand  industry  in  Sweden  and 
to  find  markets  for  Swedish  products — a 
much  more  certain  undertaking  than  this 
attempt  to  transplant  Swedes  to  places 
where  they  would  have  to  spend  most  of 
their  time  learning  new  ways. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Mexico.  There  is  not 
likelv  soon  to  occur  either  such  stabilization 
of  the  population  or  such  accumulation  of 
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capital  in  this  republic  as  to  make  possible  a 
large  rise  in  the  plane  of  li\ing  of  the  Mexi- 
can workers.  But  this  is  the  present  govern- 
ment's major  aim.  At  the  time  of  our  busi- 
ness depression  in  the  early  thirties,  that 
government  did  what  it  could  to  get  its 
nationals  who  happened  to  be  on  our  side  of 
the  border  to  return  home.  Between  1931 
and  1936,  more  Mexicans  left  the  United 
States  than  entered  (in  1932,  at  the  ratio 
of  about  three  to  one).  From  1937  on, 
Mexican  laborers  have  drifted  back  again 
across  the  border  to  our  side,  but  not  in 
alarming  numbers.  Now,  it  seems  fairly 
obvious  that,  from  an  impartial  international 
standpoint,  large  investments  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  Mexican  labor  in  Mexico 
will  be  more  rewarding,  in  the  long  run,  than 
the  use  of  similar  sums  to  settle  more  Mexi- 
can laborers  in  the  United  States.  But 
international  policies  can  neither  neglect 
short-run  economies  nor  the  attitudes  of 
prospective  investors  toward  particular  na- 
tions and  governments.  As  regards  the 
former,  the  amount  of  new  capital  needed  to 
set  more  people  to  work  may  be  expected 
to  be  less  in  a  country  that  is  already  fairly 
well  equipped  with  roads  and  railways, 
water  supply,  and  health  protection.  It 
takes  less  capital  to  set  a  few  thousand 
Mexican  laborers  to  work  on  irrigated  land 
in  Arizona  than  to  irrigate  an  area  of  similar 
size  in  Lower  California — a  Mexican  prov- 
ince— with  water  from  the  Rio  (Irande  or 
from  one  of  our  new  reservoirs,  though  there 
has  been  talk  of  just  that.  And  as  for  the 
views  of  private  investors,  the)'  almost  cer- 
tainly would  prefer  to  have  their  money 
placed  where  they  can  watch  it  and  where 
they  can  veto — either  directly  or  through 
the  power  of  their  vote — any  policy  of 
development  which  to  them  may  seem 
uncertain. 

Our  examples  show  that  any  attempted 
international  guidance  of  migration  must 
pay  attention  to  other  things,  too,  witlu)Ut 
which   there  can  be  no  large-scale  resettle- 


ment— such  things  as  the  planning  and 
financing  of  land  developments,  transporta- 
tion, public  works,  and  marketing  facilities. 
And  since  in  the  countries  that  desire  to 
attract  more  residents,  the  banks  are  usually 
not  bursting  with  unused  capital,  questions 
of  credit — and  with  credit  also  the  creditor's 
desire  to  have  something  to  say  in  manage- 
ment— assume  high  importance. 

International 
Control 

Before  the  present  war,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  discuss  the  inequalities  in  national  posses- 
sions   as    though    they    involved    mainly    a 
question   of   colonies.      Nations   aspiring  to 
the   position   of   great   powers   struggled   to 
bring  under  their  control  sources  of  as  many  , 
as   possible — if   not    all — of   those   materials  i 
which  they  needed  for  the  conduct  of  their  : 
industries,  and  especially  of  those  they  might 
need   in  case  of  war.     History    has    taught ,' 
those    willing    to    learn    that    this    kind    of  • 
struggle  only  makes  war  more  certain.     In- 
deed,  in  recent   times  it   was  often  more  a 
matter  of  national  pride  than  of  economic , 
need.      In    the    first    place,    even    the   great 
imperial     powers     and     exceptionally     rich 
countries,    like    our    own,    ha\e    remained, 
dependent    to    some    extent    on    materials 
produced  under  foreign  flags.     Second,  the 
really  important  basic  raw  materials  of  the. 
world,    such    as   oil,    coal,   iron   ore,  copper,, 
nitrates,  and  those  which,  though  needed  in 
smaller  quantities,  are  also  important,  such| 
as    tin,    lead,    zinc,    mercury,    tungsten,   are, 
found  in  much  larger  amounts  in  independ- 
ent states  than  in  the  colonial  possessions  of 
big  powers.     And  third,  except  in  times  of 
war,    all   these   minerals   can   be   bought  by 
anyone  able  and   willing  to  pay   the  world 
market  price  for  them. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
only  way  to  lessen  international  friction  is  to, 
bring  the  basically  necessary  resources  under 
joint  international  control,  so  that  the  oil. 
the  minerals,  the  hardwoods,  the  tish  in  the 
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sea,  and  others  of  nature's  riches  can  be 
allotted  according  to  need  rather  than  the 
accident  of  possession.  Access  to  raw  ma- 
terials, in  a  world  organized  for  peaceful 
cooperation,  with  such  impartial  control 
would  be  one  of  several  objects  of  systematic 
planning.  Connected  with  it  would  be 
agreements  concerning  the  production  of 
various  basic  commodities  and,  through 
guided  migration,  where  necessary,  alloca- 
tion of  the  needed  labor  supplies.  But 
back  of  these  various  operations  there  would 
have  to  be  also  a  more  rational  allocation  of 
capital  to  different  kinds  of  enterprise;  this 
was  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  Conference 
of  Experts  on  Migration  for  Settlement,  held 
in  the  International  Labor  Office,  Geneva, 
in  March  1938. 

The  need  for  international  cooperation  in 
this  whole  matter  of  population  policy  is 
generally  agreed.  Then,  why  has  not  some 
kind  of  joint  control  been  attempted  long 
ago.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  such  controls,  and  some  of  them 
have  worked  quite  well.  But  they  did  not 
go  far  enough  or,  in  some  cases,  were  broken 
up  again  by  international  rivalry.  The  very 
uncertainties  in  the  political  relations  be- 
tween nations  have  made  international 
economic  collaboration  difficult.  This  was 
exemplified  only  a  few  years  ago  in  the  com- 
paratively simple  matter  of  providing  asy- 
lum for  refugees  from  political,  religious,  and 
racial  persecution.  No  nation  could  do  very 
much  in  the  matter  because  those  which 
really  wanted  more  European  residents  did 
not  have  the  necessary  funds  to  invest  in  the 
clearing  of  land,  the  new  roads,  factories, 
schools,  health  centers,  storage  plants,  and 
other  things  that  would  be  needed — not  to 
forget  the  maintenance  of  the  settlers  until 
they  could  become  self-supporting.  More- 
over, there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
taking  care  of  refugees  in  this  manner  would 
really  improve  the  total  situation.  The 
dictators  would  be  only  too  happy  to  throw 
en  the  mercy  of  the  world  additional  tens  or 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  of  their 
subjects  for  whom  they  had  no  use  but 
whose  property  would  come  in  very  handy. 

In  short,  before  there  can  be  joint  inter- 
national solutions  for  common  problems, 
there  must  be  a  joint  purpose.  But  as  long 
as  every  nation  must  keep  itself  in  condition 
to  ward  off  a  sudden  blow  to  its  very  exist- 
ence from  one  side  or  another,  military 
preparedness  comes  first.  In  such  a  state 
of  mutual  suspicion,  governments  have  to 
think  of  manpower  and  economic  strength, 
no  matter  what  the  effect  on  other  peoples 
may  be — or  even  on  the  ultimate  welfare  of 
their  own.  They  cannot  afford  to  use  all 
their  natural  resources  to  best  advantage 
because  they  must  always  think  of  ways  to 
strengthen  their  economic  and  military  posi- 
tion in  a  never  ceasing  conflict  of  national 
ambitions. 

As  a  result,  we  find  poverty  in  countries 
which  could  support  in  comfort  much  larger 
populations  than  they  now  have.  Some- 
times, they  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  arts 
of  war  that  they  neglect  those  of  peace. 
In  order  to  secure  foreign  credit,  they  in- 
crease their  export  trade  even  when  this 
means  that  labor  costs  must  be  held  down 
to  a  point  at  which  the  people  can  no  longer 
afford  to  eat  the  food  grown  on  their  own 
land  or  to  wear  the  cloth  woven  on  their 
own  looms. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  excessive  international 
rivalry,  people  with  money  would  invest  it 
wherever  the  chances  of  profit  seemed  best. 
And  this,  in  many  cases,  would  be  precisely 
in  those  places  that  are  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources which  can  be  brought  into  use  only 
with  better  tools  and  more  labor.  All 
refugees  of  good  health  and  normal  intelli- 
gence could  easily  be  set  to  work,  not  only 
for  their  own  benefit  but  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  world  resources 
to  meet  every  need.  Over  large  areas,  the 
soil  is  turned  over  with  primitve  wooden 
plows   that   barely   scratch   the   surface.    In 
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other  areas,  partially  exhausted  soils  which 
now  produce  nothing  could  be  restored  by 
a  judicious  use  of  fertilizer  and  rotation  of 
crops.  Denuded  mountains  can  be  refor- 
ested. The  water  level  of  dry  areas  can  be 
raised,  and  arid  plains  can  be  irrigated  with 
the  aid  of  water  reservoirs.  Fish  can  be 
restored  to  their  natural  habitat.  Almost 
nowhere  is  technical  knowledge  fully  applied 
to  the  conservation  and  increase  of  man's 
precious  heritage. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  world's  human 
resources.  Almost  every  country  today,  in 
the  scramble  for  a  favorable  position  in 
world  power,  deplores  the  loss  of  ancient 
arts  and  skills,  fails  to  promote  those  new 
ones  that  would  add  to  plenty  and  to  happi- 
ness. Invention  is  used  to  build  war  ma- 
chines, and  even  in  the  richest  countries 
many  of  the  people  live  in  slums.  Only 
when  the  menace  of  war  has  finally  been 
removed  will  it  be  possible  to  apply  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  adjustment  between  world 
population  and  world  resources.  The  means 
of  doing  this  is,  primarily,  world  trade. 

Trade  and 
Investment 

The  great  advance  in  world  trade  during 
the  nineteenth  century  brought  with  it  a 
mutual  economic  dependence  among  peo- 
ples which  is  obscured  by  the  sharp  political 
divisions  which  nationalism  has  created  be- 
tween them.  Being  an  outgrowth  of  those 
great  social  changes  which  invention  and 
modern  forms  of  production  have  brought 
about,  nationalism  has  failed  to  adapt  itself 
to  this  new  economic  interdependence  of 
peoples.  Some  states,  in  attempts  to  make 
themselves  economically  self-sufficient,  have 
stimulated  an  irrational  use  of  the  available 
land  and  capital.  Large  sections  of  the 
population  were  set  to  work  on  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  that  could  have  been 
obtained  more  cheaply  abroad.  All  states 
tried  to  sell  as  mucli  as  possible  outside 
their  borders  and  to  buy  as  little  as  possible. 


This  they  called  a  "fa\orable  balance  of 
trade."  As  a  result,  tariffs  grew  ever  higher 
and  trade  quotas  were  established,  until  a 
point  was  reached  at  which  foreign  purchases 
became  almost  impossible  for  some  nations 
because  no  other  would  accept  in  exchange 
the  commodities  they  could  offer  in  pay- 
ment. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  these  matters 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  they  help  to 
explain  why  the  great  increase  in  produc- 
tion, the  world  over,  has  not  been  of  more 
benefit  to  mankind,  why  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  we  see  so  many  symptoms  of  seeming 
overpopulation.  Our  own  government  recog- 
nizes this  contradiction  and,  until  we  our- 
selves were  drawn  into  the  war,  tried  to  re- 
lieve the  pressures  and  frictions  between 
peoples  by  its  efforts  to  set  trade  flowing 
again   in   a   more   normal  fashion. 

Temporary 
Migration 

Seasonal  and  other  temporary  migration 
has  long  been  used  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
to  equalize  the  demand  for  and  the  supply 
of  labor  between  regions  and  countries. 
Such  temporary  migrations,  usually  start-' 
ing  with  neighboring  countries  as  their  goal, 
and  gradually  extending  in  compass,  have 
for  many  generations  helped  to  support 
populations  that  had  outgrown  their  home 
resources.  Unfortunately,  this  labor  migra- 
tion also  has  led  to  grave  abuses,  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  entirely  abolished.  Labor- 
ers contracting  their  services  for  a  number 
of  years  have  been  helpless  when  exposed  to 
inhuman  treatment  in  foreign  lands;  only^ 
rarely  have  the  home  governments  been 
able  to  protect  them.  Such  contract  labor- 
ers often  have  been  forced  into  the  accept- 
ance of  conditions  so  arduous  as  to  shorten 
their  lives,  contribute  little  to  the  support 
of  their  families,  and  bring  them  into  unfair 
competition  with  free  labor.  Being  able 
to  recruit  labor  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
world    where    war    or    famine    had    left    an 
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i   aftermath     of     helplessness,     a     contractor 
could   use   such   labor  to  drive  down   wages 
and    to    facilitate    enterprises    which    under 
normal    conditions    would    not    have    been 
'  profitable.     The   worst   abuses   of  this   sort 
1   have  now  been  eliminated,   partly  because 
large  employers   of  labor   have   found   that 
they  do  not  pay  in  the  long  run,  and  partly 
through    the    agreements   between   govern- 
j   ments  and  employer  groups  brought  about 
I  by  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
I       A  large  increase  in  the  use  of  seasonal  and 
'   other  contract  labor  recruited  in  low-wage 
:   countries,  even  with  considerable  improve- 
[   ment   and   governmental    regulation   of   the 
'   conditions    of   employment,    obviously    still 
offers  a  menace  for  workers  accustomed  to 
I   higher    standards.    Nevertheless,    some    ar- 
I   rangement   for   the  introduction  of  foreign 
seasonal  or  temporary  labor,  carefully  pro- 
tected against  abuse,   may  be  preferable  to 
the  admission  of  somewhat  smaller  numbers 
;   of  workers  with  their  families  for  permanent 
residence.     There    are    also    possibilities    of 
I   the  use   of  temporary  international   migra- 
I   tion  entirely  free  from  the  objection  named, 
j   Several     of     the     settlement     projects     for 
I   refugees    in    Latin   American    countries    are 
'   designed    to    use    the    greater    efficiency    of 
workers   introduced    from    high-wage   coun- 
tries   to    start    enterprises    in    which,    it    is 
hoped,  much  larger  numbers  of  indigenous 
workers,   now   occupying   a    very  low  rank, 
both  as  to  productivity  and  as  to  standard 
of  living,  will  eventually  be  absorbed.     The 
same  system  obviously  can  be  made  effec- 
tive on  a  much  larger  scale  with  the  tem- 
porary use  of  labor  contingents  from  techni- 
cally   more    advanced     countries.      Indeed, 
the  seasonal  use  of  Italian  labor  in  Argen- 
tina  and   Brazil   seems  to  have  had  such  a 
stimulating  effect    on   agricultural   develop- 
ments,  to   the   benefit   of   native   peasants. 
And  more  recently,  Spanish  refugees,  skilled 
in  a  variety  of  trades  and  industries,  have 
made  possible  the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  new  enterprises  in  Mexico,  which  could 


not  have  been  manned  with  native  Mexican 
labor  alone. 

Refugee 
Settlement 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  are  today 
in  some  temporary  refuge  with  the  hope  of 
proceeding  to  a  more  permanent  home. 
There  is  no  agreement  even  as  to  the  correct 
definition  of  the  term  refugee.  We  have 
read  tales  and  seen  pictures  of  those  streams 
of  poor  people  who,  driven  out  of  their 
homes  by  war,  slowly  moved  along  the 
country  roads  of  Spain  and  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  France,  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece  and  Albania.  of  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria,  of  Slovakia  and  Poland  and 
Russia,  of  Finland  and,  indeed,  all  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Are  these  people  refugees? 
In  one  sense,  they  certainly  are;  they  are,  or 
were,  in  need  and  have,  or  had,  nowhere  to 
go.  But  the  difficulties  of  these  people  are 
not  the  same  in  every  case.  Some  have 
already  returned  to  their  towns  and  villages. 
Others  will  eventually  do  so.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  have  to  be  protected  and  cared 
for — if  possible  set  to  work  on  productive 
and  remunerative  labor.  Yet  others  have 
seen  their  home  towns  burn  behind  them, 
have  lost  their  all.  These  people  may  prefer 
not  to  return  to  the  desolated  sites  of  their 
former  homes — especially  not  if  they  can 
settle  down  in  some  other  part  of  their  home- 
land where  the  future  looks  brighter. 

A  few  may  have  become  so  uprooted,  so 
entirely  alienated  from  the  communities  of 
which  once  they  were  part,  that  the)'  wish  to 
get  far  away  from  them,  away  even  from  the 
country  they  have  always  considered  their 
own.  These  include  the  members  of  na- 
tional and  religious  minorities  who  remember 
how  their  government  and  their  neighbors 
turned  against  them,  not  because  of  any 
fault  of  their  own.  They  constitute  the 
ranks  of  those  refugees,  more  especially,  in 
whom  many  American  organizations  and 
American     governments     have     interested 
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themselves  ever  since  the  Nazis  enacted  the 
Nuremberg  laws,  sent  prominent  political 
adversaries  to  concentration  camps,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  the  truth  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  or  preached  from  the  pulpits. 

A  few  figures  have  been  given  (on  pp.  8  and 
9)  of  the  rumored  numbers  of  such  persons. 
These  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  the 
perhaps  even  larger  numbers  of  those  who, 
equally  anxious  to  escape,  have  been  unable 
to  get  across  the  borders.  We  cannot  even 
guess  how  many  of  those  who  since  1933 
have  found  temporary  refuge  in  Holland, 
France,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  or  some 
other  European  country  have  suffered  the 
same  cruel  discriminations  from  which  they 
fled,  because  the  country  in  which  they 
found  refuge  has  come  under  the  "protec- 
tion" of  Germany  or  Italy.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  of  those  who  are  now  languishing 
in  concentration  camps  or  have  been  forced 
into  compulsory  labor  battalions  will  become 
refugees  in  the  course  of  time.  We  only 
know  that  practically  all  the  outer  gates  of 
Europe  are  now  closed.  Even  where  no 
law  prohibits  the  departure  of  such  persons 
and  they  have  secured  passports  and  visas, 
there  are  no  boats  on  which  the}'  can  travel. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Jews  consti- 
tuted about  three-fourths  of  the  refugees  in 
the  earlier  )'ears  of  the  Nazi  regime,  but 
that,  as  the  sway  of  that  regime  extended 
more  and  more  to  all  nonconformists  with  the 
new  theolog}-  of  unreason,  the  proportion  of 
non-Jews  in  the  total  increased.  The 
United  States  did  not  at  first  receive  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  refugees.  The 
total  annual  average  of  German  quota 
immigrants  in  the  4  years  1933-36  was  only 
4,000,  as  compared  with  21,000  in  1937-40. 
(The  permissible  combined  immigration 
quota  for  Germany  and  Austria  is  27,370.) 

No  government  felt  in  a  position  to  offer 
its  hospitality  to  any  large  number  of 
European  refugees.  Indeed,  the  countries 
which  desire  to  attract  more  population  in 
order  to  develop  unused  lands  or  to  intro- 


duce new  skills  usualh-  are  short  of  capital; 
the)'  could  ha\'e  proceeded  onh'  very  slowly 
even  under  better  circumstances,  except 
with  the  aid  of  foreign  loans.  While  several 
governments  were  studying  specific  immedi- 
ate small  settlement  projects,  no  govern- 
ment felt  itself  called  upon  to  initiate 
an  international  organization  adequately 
financed  to  carry  out  settlement  schemes 
corresponding  in  magnitude  to  the  need. 
This  failure  was  to  a  small  extent  made  good 
by  the  heroic  efforts  of  a  number  of  private 
organizations,  European  and  American, 
which  collected  funds  and  instituted  efficient 
services  for  the  guidance  of  refugees,  their 
transportation  and  placement,  and  occasion- 
ally the  financing  of  community  settlement 
projects. 

Palestine,  several  of  the  Latin  American 
republics,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
were  favorite  destinations  for  permanent 
settlement  outside  Europe,  although  possibly 
an  equal  number  of  refugees  preferred  to 
stay  on  that  continent.  Thousands  arrived 
at  ports,  such  as  Shanghai  and  Manila, 
where  it  was  very  difficult  for  Europeans  to 
make  a  living,  and  had  to  be  resettled  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  all  these  niattersj  ■ 
voluntary  international  cooperation  func- 
tioned with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
Eventually,  the  great  majority  of  refugees 
in  all  of  the  receiving  countries  found  homes 
and  occupations  which  at  least  insured  thcii 
survival  and  often  provided  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  their  special  talents 

Like  immigrants  in  earlier  times,  some  ol 
the  refugees  who  arrived  in  this  countr\'  die 
not  get  far  beyond  the  vVtlantic  seaports 
but  a  much  larger  number  now  have  beer 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  I'liited  States 
Most  of  them  have  become  self-supporting 
Some,  because  of  their  special  knowledge 
are  rendering  valuable  ser\'iccs  in  th< 
national  defense  effort. 

Similar  has  been  the  experience  of  th( 
American  sister  republics  that  have  offeree 
sanctuary   to   refugees.      In   some  of  them 
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local  committees  are  energetical!}-  at  work  to 
insure  as  effective  a  placement  of  those 
newly  arrived  as  possible.  Some  have  been 
more  successful  in  this  than  others.  In 
several  instances,  the  admission  of  refugees 
has  been  limited  to  the  participants  in 
particular  settlement  projects;  and  some  of 
these  projects,  though  small  to  start  with, 
have  good  possibilities  of  later  enlargement. 
Careful  preliminary  investigation,  selection 
of  suitable  areas  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
settlement  schemes,  technical  aid  rendered 
by  governmental  and  private  agencies,  capi- 
tal provided  by  well-wishers,  selection  of  the 
settlers  themselves  for  suitable  qualities  and 


skills,  and  efficient  business  and  social 
management  have  been  found  to  be  neces- 
sary conditions  of  success. 

With  encouragement  from  the  govern- 
ment, American  citizens  and  organizations 
have  assumed  leading  roles  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  relief  and  resettlement  for  refugees, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in 
other  American  countries  and  in  Palestine. 
The}- are  thus  gaining  experience  which  can  be 
applied  on  a  larger  scale,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  governments  concerned, 
when  the  lanes  of  travel  will  once  more  be 
free  and  ships  can  be  reassigned  from  the 
transportation  of  troops  to  errands  of  peace. 
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Some  Tasks  for  America 


To  overcome  tlie  frictions  and  tensions 
that  exist  in  a  societ)'  distributed  over  so 
many  different  regions  and  with  so  many 
diverse  origins  as  our  own  must  be  one  of 
several  objectives  of  a  policy  of  population 
redistribution  for  this  countr}-.  But  the 
part  which  America  might  play  in  solving  the 
larger  problems  of  dislocation  and  malad- 
justment of  people — and  of  whole  peoples — 
in  the  world  at  large  cannot  be  neglected 
either.  In  some  respects  our  national 
problems  and  the  international  problems 
which  we  share  are  similar.  In  both  cases, 
old  traditions  of  sectional  difference  have  to 
be  overcome.  In  both  cases,  people  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  interests  they  have  in 
common  are  more  important  than  those 
which  divide  them.  Actual  differences  in 
economic  opportunity,  in  conditions  of  life, 
in  ways  of  thinking,  are  very  great.  But  the 
one  thing,  apart  from  an  exaggerated  em- 
phasis on  nationality,  which  makes  inter- 
national joint  efforts  more  difficult  than 
those  within  the  Nation  is  that  we  have  yet 
to  learn  to  think  of  the  world  geographically 
and  physically  as  it  actually  is.  We  have 
yet  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  fact,  for 
example,  that  distances  between  nations,  as 
reckoned  in  time  of  travel,  are  smaller  today 
than  a  century  ago  were  those  between  the 
States  that  composed  this  Nation. 

This  greater  nearness  is  not  only  physical; 
it  is  also  cultural.  An  Australian  farmer 
will  share  the  concern  of  a  Wyoming  farmer 
over  the  price  of  lamb,  and  hear  the  price 
quotations  in  London  or  in  Chicago  at  the 
same  time.  A  Chinese  high-school  boy  will 
understand  the  jokes  of  an  American  boy, 
because  he  will  have  had  a  very  similar 
program  of  studies.  An  Argentine  band  will 
be  equally  popuhir  in  Stockholm  and  in 
Montreal.  .Xnd  the  baseball  fan  in  Tokyo 
is  no  less  entiiusiastic  than  the  (inc  in 
Jerusalem,  tiiough  tiic  game  is  originally  an 
American  one. 


Yet  one  must  not  underestimate  the 
actual  differences  in  ways  of  life  and  ways  of 
making  a  living.  We  have  overcome  or 
narrowed  down  many  of  the  same  differences 
in  our  own  country  through  the  use  of  a 
common  language,  cheap  and  quick  trans- 
portation and  communication,  our  common 
institutions,  and  our  public  schools.  Yet, 
as  in  the  world  at  large,  so  in  our  own 
country,  too,  we  still  have  the  contrasts  of 
advanced  and  backward  cultures,  of  modern 
industry  and  traditional  homecraft  produc- 
tion, of  extreme  wealth  and  extreme  poverty, 
of  progressivism  and  "what  was  good  enough 
for  my  grandfather  is  good  enough  for  me." 
We  may  as  well  start  by  learning  how  to  deal 
with  these  contrasts  in  our  own  country 
when  they  contribute  to  the  uprooting  of 
people,  migration,  and  a  distribution  of, 
population  which  is  economical!}-  inefficient 
and  sociall)-  disturbing. 

For  example,  it  costs  less  to  live  and  bring 
up  children  in  Puerto  Rico  than  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  But  life  is  not,  for  that 
reason,  easier  in  that  territory.  On  the  i 
contrary,  many  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans 
have  in  recent  years  come  to  New  York  and 
added  to  its  load  of  poor  relief.  At  home.  , 
extreme  poverty  was  their  lot.  In  New 
York,  at  least  the  more  lucky  ones  could 
make  a  living.  The  problem  is  essentially 
the  same  when  we  think  of  the  relations 
between  rural  and  urban  continental  United 
States.  Merely  to  leave  people  free  to 
drift  where  they  think  their  chances  are  a 
little  better  does  not  improve  the  situation 
as  a  whole.  The  place  of  those  who  have  left 
the  \illage — if  there  is  a  tradition  of  large 
families,  as  is  usually  the  case — will  be  taken 
by  others;  perhaps  a  few  more  of  the  babies 
will  survive  than  would  otherwise  ha\'e  been 
possible.  In  the  big  city  there  will  be  that 
many  more  competing  for  jobs.  Migration 
may  be  a  great  help,  as  it  is  ihjring  the  pres- 
ent   national   defense    eniergcnc\',    to    even 
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tiut  the  demand  for  labor  and  its  supply;  but 
unless  purposefull)-  guided,  it  may,  at  other 
times,  be  no  help  at  all.  It  may  actually 
aggravate  existing  problems. 

The  principal  population  problem  for  the 
United  States  just  now  is  that  of  making 
the  most  effective  possible  use  of  the  exist- 
ing manpower  for  the  national  defense.  In 
a  totalitarian  country  this  would  be  a  much 
simpler  affair.  People  there  are  the  tools 
of  the  state,  to  be  used  for  its  sake.  The 
Nazi  government  of  Germany  does  not 
hesitate  to  move  millions  of  citizens  as  well 
as  war  prisoners  and  subjects  of  conquered 
countries  around,  like  so  many  men  on  a 
gigantic  chessboard,  with  a  sole  view  to 
strategy.  In  a  democracy  the  task  is  more 
complicated.  We  cannot  disregard  the  wel- 
fare of  individuals  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
national  crisis.  We  have  to  see  to  it  that 
'those  who  are  recruited  for  war  industries 
as  well  as  those  who  enter  the  armed  forces 
will  be  better  fitted  by  their  experience  to 
meet  their  everyday  problems  in  the  years 
jto  come. 

'The  Part  of 

I  Education 

I 

!     So,    in   this    shifting   about   of   people    to 
iniake  the  most  of  the  available  manpower, 
much   attention   is   being   paid   to   training; 
land  while  training  for  the  jobs  immediately 
to  be  done  is  paramount,   the  future  pros- 
Ipects  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.     In  1940,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  began   an  emer- 
gency   national    defense    training    program 
which   is   being   carried    on   today    in    more 
than  eight   hundred    cities   with    vocational 
rade  and   industrial   schools.   We  are   here 
:oncerned  with  some  of  the  social  byproducts 
^f  this  program.     The   most   important   of 
:hese  is  that  men  who  have  been  unemployed 
I  or  a  long  time  are  given  the  chance  to  re- 
[resh    their    knowledge,    to    improve    their 
[■kills,   and   to   get   back   into   the    habit   of 
■egular  work.     Another  is  that  thousands  of 
I'ouths  who  have  had   very  little   schooling 


are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
handling  of  tools  and  machines  so  as  to 
improve  their  chances  later  in  life,  even 
though  most  of  them  will  perhaps  never 
enter  any  of  the  really  skilled  trades.  One 
branch  of  the  program  deals  with  vocational 
training  in  rural  areas  whence,  as  we  have 
seen,  because  such  opportunities  have  been 
lacking,  young  people  so  often  drifted  away, 
some  to  become  roamers  and  ne'er-do-wells. 

In  the  past,  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
foreign-born  have  stayed  in  or  near  the  port 
cities,  even  when  they  had  been  peasants 
in  their  own  country.  Their  experience  and 
their  skill  were  not  utilized.  In  the  same 
way,  we  have  a  preventable  loss  of  talents 
among  American  youth.  Often  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  a  boy  is  looking  does  not 
lie  in  his  home  town  or  even  in  his  home 
State.  But  he  does  not  know  how  to  go 
about  finding  out  where  his  special  enthusi- 
asm can  be  put  to  use.  Planning  for  popu- 
lation redistribution,  therefore,  certainly 
includes  setting  up  far  better  machinery 
than  we  now  have  for  bringing  jobs  and  job- 
seekers  together.  This  involves  applying  in 
normal  times  the  lessons  learned  in  this 
period  of  national  emergency  about  the  in- 
adequacies of  our  training  opportunities. 

Our  schools  can  help  to  make  permanent 
the  gains  that  have  resulted  from  the  special 
training  facilities  created  of  late  by  seeing 
to  it  that  the  whole  level  of  educational 
attainment  is  raised.  In  this  matter,  we 
are  further  ahead  than  we  were  during  the 
last  war.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
Nation's  youth  passes  through  high  school. 
There  have  been  notable  gains  in  physical 
education  and  in  the  teaching  of  such  sub- 
jects as  home  economics  and  practical  arts. 
Not  quite  as  great,  perhaps,  are  the  gains 
that  have  been  made  in  teaching  the  social 
sciences,  though  today  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  American  people  than  was 
formerly  the  case  understand  what  makes 
the  wheels  go  'round,  what  are  the  causes 
of    their    common    problems,    and    in    what 
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direction  solutions  through  common  effort 
might  be  found. 

By  further  emphasis  on  such  subjects  as 
these,  many  of  the  problems  incident  to  the 
emergency  defense  program  can  be  antici- 
pated and  prevented.  It  is  largely  lack  of 
understanding  and  of  preparation  which  in 
the  past  have  made  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment following  a  war,  even  a  victorious  war, 
so  dismal,  so  fraught  with  human  misery. 
If  the  schools  of  America  understand  their 
present  task  and  do  it  well,  we  shall  face 
that  period  alert  to  new  opportunities  and 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them.  A 
young  person  whose  education  has  made 
him  adaptable  to  new  conditions  and  new 
experiences  will  more  easily  make  himself 
at  home  with  those  whose  customs  and  ways 
of  living  are  different  from  his  own.  He 
will  not  only  be  tolerant  of  people  who  in 
language,  ideas,  or  appearance  differ  from 
those  he  has  known,  but  he  will  be  eager  to 
understand  the  causes  of  their  difference. 
Having  learned  to  work  with  others  in 
making  his  little  corner  of  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in,  he  will  have  little 
fear  of  insecurity.  Thus  the  inevitable 
increase  in  the  disruption  of  families  which 
war  brings  with  it,  the  growth  of  new  indus- 
trial communities,  and  the  mixture  of  human 
ingredients  from  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west  will — but  only  with  such  forward 
steps  in  social  education — help  to  integrate 
American  society.  We  shall  have  become 
more  united. 

There  is  another  educational  problem 
involved  here.  Many  of  the  things  people 
have  learned  at  great  cost  and  effort  are  of 
no  use  to  them  in  a  new  environment. 
Especially  great  is  this  loss  when  the  migrant 
has  not  only  to  change  over  to  a  new  occu- 
pation and  new  mode  of  living  but  when  he 
finds  such  talents  as  he  has  unappreciated 
and  his  comradeship  rejected  merely  because 
of  his  race  or  nationality.  Often,  because 
his  command  of  the  English  language  is 
defective,    the    foreign-born     finds    himself 


regarded  as  "dumb"  and  assigned  to  jobs 
far  below  his  ability.  His  customs  and 
habits  are  ridiculed.  Even  in  a  com- 
munity composed  of  many  national  and 
racial  elements,  the  newcomer  often  has  a 
difficult  time.  He  is  judged  not  as  an  indi- 
vidual but  as  a  representative  of  a  particular 
group — a  Heinle,  a  Jew,  a  Bohunk,  or  a 
Dago.  He  is  despised  if  he  is  thought  slow 
in  catching  on,  suspected  if  he  learns  the 
ropes  too  quickly.  Our  American  school 
system  can  do  much  to  eliminate  such 
prejudice  from  our  national  life — by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  Even  if  we  were  to 
live  up  entirely  to  our  profession  of  democ- 
racy, the  cultural  losses  suffered  by  the  j 
immigrant  would  still  be  great.  We  can 
help  to  minimize  them  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  making  it  easier  for  the  foreign-born 
among  us  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions confronting  them  to  see  something 
of  the  finer  side  of  American  life,  to  become 
partners  with  the  rest  of  us  in  building 
up   a   higher  civilization. 

Planning  for  such  partnership  and  for  ■ 
the  greater  productive  efficiency  of  the  i 
Nation  means  that  we  must  keep  up  with 
changing  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  life 
worth  living.  These  differ  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  well  as  from  region  to 
region.  For  instance,  if  you  link  a  remote 
village  with  a  good  road  to  the  nearest  city 
so  that  people  can  go  there  for  their  Satur- 
day shopping,  if  you  drop  on  that  village, 
from  the  sky  the  latest  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, and  motion  picture  films,  if  you  send 
its  boys  and  girls  to  a  consolidated  school 
where  they  are  taught  by  college-trained, 
teachers,  if  the  villagers  have  the  chance  of. 
hearing  the  best  music  over  the  air  and  can 
follow  the  debates  of  our  politicians  without 
leaving  their  chairs — well,  you  can  hardly, 
expect  these  people  to  stay  in  the  straw- 
chewing  stage  of  American  culture.  Know- 
ing of  the  good  things  of  life,  they  want 
them.  They  wish  to  retain  some  of  their 
old    arts    and    recreations    and    local    tradi- 
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tions — the  more  so  since  these  now  receive 
national    recognition    as    real    contributions 
to  American   culture — but   they   also   want 
up-to-date  household  conveniences,  reason- 
ably   fashionable    clothes    and    furnishings, 
good  books,  vacation  trips,  a  visiting  nurse 
I  service,    dentistry,    permanent    waves,    and 
^  all    the    other    things    that    belong    to    the 
I  "American  standard  of  living."  The  numeri- 
I  cal    ratio    of    population     to    the     natural 
1  resources  in  that  village  and  in  that  section 
of  the  United  States  will  have  to  be  such  as 
I  to  bring   these   things    at   least   within   the 
grasp  of  the  more  thrifty  and  industrious  of 
I  the  village  people.     The  foreign-born  who 
!  come  to  our  shores  are  in  a  similar  position. 
'  Through     adult    education    programs    and 
other   avenues    of   service    the    schools    can 
I  contribute  much  to  help  them  to  live  hap- 
I  pily  in  the  land  of  adoption,  to  use  its  re- 
[  sources  wisely,  and  to  take  on  its  standards 
1  of  living  as  they  find  their  places  in  the  new 
;  world. 

I  Considering  the 
I  Human  Quality 

j  In  our  country,  as  all  over  the  world,  not 
[the  most  intelligent  and  most  successful  of 
I  the  people  but  the  least  advanced  groups 
[reproduce  their  numbers  the  fastest.  And 
|as  these  are  the  poorest,  they  are  not 
'likely  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most  robust 
jeither. 

I  In  the  United  States,  the  picture  of  differ- 
jential  fertility — some  ethnic  groups  growing 
^faster  than  others — is  complicated  by  our 
great  diversity  in  racial  and  national  origins. 
In  countries  where  class  differences  remain 
jmore  or  less  constant,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
^consider  one  physical  type  as  superior  and 
lanother  as  inferior:  it  all  depends  on 
iwhether  you  accept  as  an  ideal  type  the 
country  squire,  the  prize  fighter,  or  the 
scholar.  But,  in  this  world  of  changing 
circumstances,  who  can  say  what  physical 
types  will  be  best  fitted  for  tomorrow's 
occupations  and  for  tomorrow's  societv.^ 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  rapid  decline 
in  fertility  among  us  is  not,  as  we  are  some- 
times told,  that  of  the  intellectual  aristo- 
crats whose  ancestors  came  over  on  the 
Mayflower  but  that  of  foreign-born  whites; 
and  the  net  reproduction  rate  of  Negroes  is 
not  very  different  from  that  of  whites.  So, 
the  fear  that  America  may  be  reproducing 
from  "inferior"  rather  than  from  its  "best" 
stock  does  not  rest  on  racial  snobbery.  It 
rests,  rather,  on  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
children  born  into  homes  which  for  various 
social  and  economic  reasons  cannot  give 
them  the  best  care  than  there  are  born  into 
homes  which  can. 

Now,  very  much  the  same  kind  of  differ- 
ential fertility  exists  between  nations,  and 
with  much  the  same  results.  That  is  of 
importance  to  us  because  any  additions  to 
our  population  through  immigration  could 
in  the  future  come  only  from  the  poorer  and 
technically  less  advanced  countries,  not  from 
the  countries  that  have  given  us  the  great 
majority  of  our  present  white  population. 
The  nations  that  are  best  equipped  to  give 
their  young  people  healthy  bodies  and  well- 
trained  minds  are  least  likely  to  contribute 
actively  to  the  world's  future  population. 
We  have  been  brought  up  to  believe,  with 
Jefferson,  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  but 
it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  whether 
they  are  born  into  an  adobe  cottage,  a  slum 
tenement,  a  cave,  a  bamboo  hut,  or  a  modern 
bungalow. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  if  the 
nations  and  the  groups  within  nations  that 
are  most  advanced  in  civilization  permit 
themselves  to  be  outbred  by  those  least 
advanced,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  our  urban  and  industrial  civilization, 
and  we  had  better  return  to  nature  or,  as 
they  call  it,  "the  soil."  There  are  others 
who  argue  that,  since  the  offspring  of  the 
more  advanced  will  probably  intermarry 
with  that  of  the  less  advanced,  the  only  safe 
way  to  improve  the  race  is  to  bring  every- 
body as  quickly  as  we  can  up  to  the  highest 
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level  of  physical  and  mental  efficiency  of 
which  he  is  biologically  capable.  If  low 
standards  of  living  make  for  a  high  repro- 
duction rate  but  for  poor  human  specimens, 
the\-  say,  then  surely  we  should  raise  those 
standards,  so  as  to  get  a  lower  reproduction 
rate  and  better  specimens. 

But  people  live  in  slums  because  they  are 
inferior,  says  the  first  group.  .Ml  right,  says 
the  second,  then  let  us  make  life  a  little  more 
worth  living  for  them,  so  that  they  will  get 
out  of  the  slum  class,  have  fewer  children, 
and  give  these  a  better  chance.  And  at  the 
same  time,  they  say,  we  might  do  something 
to  make  it  easier  for  those  who  already 
do  well  by  their  children  to  have  more 
of   them. 

Our  American  standard  of  living  can  be 
protected  only  by  spreading  the  advantages 
we  enjoy  both  among  the  foreign-born  living 
in  the  United  States  and  to  other  lands  and 
peoples.  If  we  are  menaced  by  the  continua- 
tion of  lower  standards  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  try  with  every  means  at  our 
disposal  to  help  in  raising  them.  In  most 
cases  this  is  a  task  which  implies,  above  all, 
help  given — economically  and  politically — 
in  freeing  peoples  from  yokes  which  foreign 
conquest  have  imposed  upon  them.  In 
other  cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  collaboration 
with  other  great  powers  in  improving 
methods  of  colonial  administration.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  some  authorities  that 
many  of  the  peoples  whose  low  planes  of 
living  contribute  to  the  menace  of  unfair 
competition  in  world  production  have  high 
and  ancient  cultures;  that  they  are  back- 
ward because  lack  of  capital  or  oppression  by 
a  ruling  class  has  deprived  them  of  the  chance 
to  possess  the  means  and  learn  the  techniques 
of  modern  production;  and  that  when  gi\'en 
that  chance,  they  show  themselves  capable 
of  reaching  high  levels  of  competence.  It  is 
to  the  common  interest  of  all  mankind  that 
this  chance  be  afforded,  through  inter- 
national collaboration,  to  ever-growing 
numbers. 


Immigration 
Policies 

The  American  immigration  policy  has 
shown  itself  adaptable  to  changing  circum- 
stances. It  acts — at  least  in  theory — as  a 
sort  of  regulator  between  our  national  popu- 
lation  needs  and  the  human  resources  of  the 
world.  In  the  present  emergency,  the 
national  interest  demands  that  there  be  as 
little  immigration  as  possible — first,  becaus( 
work  has  yet  to  be  found  for  some  of  th( 
millions  of  wage  earners  who  were  dis 
placed  by  the  recent  economic  depression^ 
and  second,  because  in  the  e.xacting  task  of 
bringing  the  Nation's  military  and  industrial 
strength  to  the  highest  point  of  effectiveness, 
there  is  no  room  for  large  additional  num 
bers  of  aliens  whose  adhesion  to  American 
ideals  may  be  in  doubt.  But  the  time  may 
return  when  industry  will  find  itself  unable, 
with  the  available  manpower,  to  produce  all 
the  Nation  demands  of  it.  And  at  that 
time  questions  may  again  be  to  the  fore, 
not  of  lowering  existing  legal  bars,  but  of 
attracting  larger  numbers  of  those  who 
already  are  eligible  to  admission. 

Seasonal    migration    has    played — and   in! 
all  likelihood  will  again  play — an  important 
part    in    evening   out    the    discrepancies   ini 
demand     and     supply     of     labor     between! 
European  countries.     In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, such  a  system  also  has  possibilitits, 
as  yet  unrealized.     There  is  reason  to  believC; 
that    Mexican    immigration    to    the  Unitec 
States,  which  has  been   greatly   reduced  b\ 
the  depression  and  by  the  .Mexican  Govern- 
ment's polic}'  of  splitting  large  estates  int< 
small  homesteads,  will  also,  if  it  should  be  re 
sumed  again  on  a  larger  scale,  take  on  mon 
and  more  the  form  of  a  seasonal  movement 
International  contacts  of  this  sort,  like  thosi 
between   businessmen,   teachers,    and    stu 
dents,    who    travel    with    temporarv    v'isas 
may    help    in    bringing   about    that    greate 
continental  solidarity  which  is  now  a  majo 
American  policy. 
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The  introduction  of  a  system  of  seasonal 
iiigration,  with  annual  quotas  kept  down  to 
jctual  labor  requirements,  has  been  suggest- 
;d  also  as  a  suitable  substitution  for  the  pres- 
;nt  unrestricted  admission  to  continental 
Jnited  States  of  both  white  and  colored  mi- 
grants   from  the   country's  outlying  parts. 

To  make  temporary  transplantations  of 
vorkers  contributive  to  better  mutual  under- 
tanding,  efforts  are  needed  to  protect  such 
ivorkers  against  exploitation  and  to  protect 
American  workers  against  the  use  of  such 
nigrant  labor  to  lower  wage  rates.     Already, 


the  International  I^abor  Organization,  of 
which  all  the  American  republics  are  mem- 
bers, has  drawn  up  model  regulations  with 
these  aims  in  view. 

To  continue  its  adaptation  of  the  prin- 
ciples inherent  in  our  American  immigration 
law  to  actual  and  impending  changes  in 
world  conditions  may  be  regarded,  then,  as 
yet  another  contribution  which  the  United 
States  can  make  to  the  solution  of  the  larger 
population  problems  which,  unattended  to. 
must  continue  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world. 
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Conclusion 


Our  brief  survey  of  the  world's  population 
problem  and  of  American  policy  in  relation 
to  it  invites  a  few  generalizations.  The  first 
is  the  need  so  often  emphasized  by  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull:  The  need  for  greater 
fluidity  in  the  economic  relations  between 
nations.  It  means,  above  all,  a  removal  of 
those  obstacles  which  fears  and  jealousies 
between  nations  have  laid  in  the  way  of  a 
smoothly  flowing  trade.  It  also  means 
greater  mobility  of  credit  and  greater  mo- 
bility of  people. 

In  the  past,  international  migration  has 
been  visualized  almost  entirely  as  a  brief 
interlude  between  two  static  conditions: 
Residence,  first,  in  the  home  country  and, 
then,  in  an  adopted  country.  Transporta- 
tion was  difficult,  sometimes  dangerous,  and 
always  costly.  Today,  a  Georgia  man, 
hearing  of  a  good  job  in  his  line  of  work  in 
Oregon,  can  afford  to  take  it  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  it  should  prove  unsatisfactory 
he  can  get  back  to  his  home  town  little  the 
worse  off.  Similarly,  a  greater  mobility  of 
population  between  nations  will  help  to 
break  down  needless  barriers  to  opportunity. 
And  this  mobility,  with  modern  means  of 
transportation,  can  be  so  controlled  as  not 
to  lead  to  permanent  changes  of  residence 
and  citizenship  except  where  the  receiving 
country  desires  to  add  to  its  permanent 
population.  It  can  become  the  means  by 
which  many  peoples  mayjointly  make  a  great 
contribution  to  human  welfare.  We  may 
visualize  a  sort  of  international  labor  corps 
with  an  ever-changing  personnel,  helping 
out  wherever  additional  manpower  may  be 
needed  for  some  urgent  task,  an  arm\-  of 
peaceful  reconstruction. 

Many  of  the  evils  that  result  from  a  faulty 
distribution  of  population,  both  within  a 
countr\'  and  between  countries,  could  be 
remedied  if  it  were  easier  for  people  to 
follow    employment    opportunities    without 


having  to  give  up  their  accustomed  way  of 
life.  Greater  tolerance  for  cultural  differ- 
ences must  play  a  part  in  this.  Experience 
has  shown  that  in  two  or  three  generations 
people  naturally  find  a  balance  between  their 
cultural  heritage  and  the  demands  for  change 
made  upon  them  by  a  new  environment. 
To  bring  about  such  tolerance  and  a  friendly' 
mutual  appreciation  between  those  of  differ- 
ent backgrounds  and  traditions  is  an  im- 
portant task  for  our  schools  and  those  of 
other  countries.  Without  in  any  way 
lessening  loyalty  to  the  established  ways  of 
life,  a  better  understanding  for  the  historic 
and  geographical  causes  of  national  and 
regional  differences  will  greatly  aid  in 
smoothing  that  international  collaboration 
for  which  the  increased  interdependence  ol 
peoples  calls. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties — difficul- 
ties caused  by  the  failure  of  world  societ} 
to  recognize  as  binding  the  laws  that  goverr 
the  peaceful  relations  between  states.  Ar 
orderly  conduct  of  our  everyday  affair; 
would  be  unthinkable  if  national.  State,  anc 
local  governments  felt  free  at  any  moment 
and  without  legislative  processes  of  an\ 
sort,  to  abrogate  those  laws  on  which  the 
citizen  depends  for  his  security.  Economic 
and  social  relations  between  men  and  groupi 
of  men  have  become  too  complicated  t( 
permit  of  anarchy,  the  law  of  might.  S( 
also  in  international  life,  any  state  that  doe: 
not  honor  agreements  voluntarily  cnterci 
upon  but  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  o 
setting  up  a  "new  order" — whether  in  tin 
world  at  large  or  in  a  particular  part  of  th' 
world — throws  out  of  gear  all  the  delicati 
mechanism  by  which  modern  men  mus 
regulate  their  affairs.  Before  other  policies 
designed  to  relieve  pressure  points  in  worK 
population,  can  become  effective,  the  roaJ 
and  seaways  of  the  worKl  must  be  mad' 
safe,  and  law  must  be  re-eiithroiicd. 
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This  basic  need  suggests  a  further  field  of 
ijncentrated  educational  effort.  Inter- 
lational  amity  does  not  automatically  arise 
|om  treaties  and  other  formal  political 
igreements.  Like  good  citizenship  within 
lie  state,  it  is  the  fruit  of  active  collabora- 
lon  of  people  in  common  tasks.  And  those 
(isks  are  quite  concrete. 
We  have  in  these  pages  reviewed  the  major 
roblems  which  we  face  in  common  with 
:her  nations  in  the  adjustment  between 
spulation  and  resources.  Some  of  these 
roblems  enter  into  the  immediate  task  of 
lational  defense;  others  take  on  a  practical 


significance  more  especially  with  plans  for 
post-war  reconstruction.  But  the  solutions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  turn  upon  a  fuller 
and  more  widespread  understanding  of  the 
social  forces  that  produce  so  much  needless 
waste  and  misery.  We  have  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  other  nations  to  make  an 
end  to  hunger  and  insecurity,  so  far  as  this  is 
humanly  possible.  To  end  the  distress  of 
large  masses  of  people  torn  from  their  homes 
and  drifting  in  the  quagmire  of  uncertainty 
is  part  of  that  task.  What  is  involved  in  it 
may  well  be  explored  this  coming  year  by 
community  leaders,  teachers,  and  students 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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Some  Topics  for  Discussion 


Topics  are  suggested  below  as  examples  of 
those  which  may  be  made  the  basis  for 
discussions  in  school  or  community  groups. 
They  represent  some  of  the  most  important 
factors  to  be  considered  in  the  total  problem 
of  population  movements. 

1.  The   relative  place  of  economic   need   in 

influencing  the  movements  of  individ- 
uals; of  families;  of  tribes;  of  whole 
sections  of  a  population.  What  other 
causes  contribute  to  such  movements.' 

2.  The  opportunities  and  the  responsibilities 

offered  by  living  in  the  United  States: 
How  they  should  both  be  met  by  those 
migrating  from  abroad. 

3.  War-produced   shifts   of  population:   Are 

they  ever  justifiable.' 

4.  The    waste   of    human    resources    and    of 

human  happiness  caused  by  war-pro- 
duced migrations. 

5.  The  significance  of  the  statement:  "\\'ar 

is  a  producer  of  war."  Is  it  uniformly 
truer 

6.  The     present     immigration     law     of     the 

United  States:  How  it  operates  and 
with  what  results.    Is  there  any  need  for 

rpvn;ioii  ^ 


7.  The  program  of  the   International  Labo 

Organization:  What  it  is  and  what  i 
has  done  to  safeguard  labor  standard 
and  to  protect  migrants  from  explolta 
tion. 

8.  The     danger     of    permitting     prejudice 

against  race,  nationality,  or  creed  t 
influence  placement  in  employment. 

9.  The  need  of  international  collaboration  i 

permanently  resettling  refugee  nv 
grants. 

10.  Adjustments  necessitated  by  moving  t 
a  new  community;  to  a  new  countr\ 
How  can  they  be  made  with  the  leas 
difficulty.' 

1 1 .  The  contributions  of  the  foreign-born  t 

American  culture. 

12.  \\  hat  the  American  schools  can  do  t 
eliminate  prejudices  that  are  detri 
mental  to  national  unity. 

1.^.  The  responsibility  of  the  home  in  lead- 
ing tolerance  and  appreciation  of  soci: 
and  national  groups  other  than  its  owi 

14.  What  any  country  can  do  to  help  rais 

living  standards  in  another  country  i, 
which  conditions  are  poor. 

15.  The  relation  of  free  trade  and  of  trad 

barriers  to  the  whole  pmblem  c 
migration. 
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Z  ^IK  U.-S*'  ^ 


FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EQUAL- 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  ■  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE -WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND -THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  !T  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN-THATTHIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH    FROM  THE   EARTH- 
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FOREWORD 

AMERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way 
■^  ^  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education 
they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and 
skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for  national 
strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  education  can  make  to  the  war  effort  at 
the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals,  super- 
intendents, and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  great 
educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become  increas- 
ingly vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a  war-torn 
world.     But  how.? 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  education  to  total  national  defense.  Planning  a  con- 
structive program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult.  Any 
emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but  not 
precipitate  action.  The  extent  of  the  war  program  reaches  into  ever}-  sector 
and  function  of  society.  Education  has  the  duty  of  promoting  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  implications  of  this  Nation-wide  program  and  the 
responsibility  of  doing  everything  possible  to  assist  it. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  is  one  of  a  group  of  three  pamphlets 
of  the  series  dealing  with  the  other  American  Republics  and  with  the  oppor- 
tunities in  our  schools  and  colleges  for  furthering  mutual  understanding  and 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  our  neighbors  to  the  South.  It  is 
designed  for  use  in  elementary  schools,  and  will  give  to  elementarv  teachers  a 
wealth  of  suggestions  for  classroom  application.  There  is  no  time  like  the 
years  of  childhood  to  build  desirable  attitudes.  Let  us  make  sure  that  the 
children  in  our  elementary  schools  begin  to  know  and  to  appreciate  the 
children  of  other  American  lands,  their  ways  of  life,  their  countries,  and  their 
contributions  to  American  ci\ilization. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Seventh-grade  pupils  study  an  exhibit  on  Pan  American  culture  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Office 

of  Education. 


Why  Learn  About  the  Other  Americas 


Location  of  South  America 

Few  people  realize  that  most  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America  lies  east  of  North 
America.  Consequently,  the  coast  of  Brazil 
is  closer  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  than  to 
the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  west  coast  of  north  Africa  is  merely 
an  extension  of  the  Alediterranean  coast. 
Furthermore,  both  winds  and  currents 
favor  ocean  and  air  travel  from  Africa  to 
South  America.  Dakar  on  the  western- 
most tip  of  Africa  is  only  1,860  miles  from 
Natal,  Brazil.  From  it  South  Atlantic  sea- 
lanes  can  be  controlled  by  submarines  and 
airplanes.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Trans-Saharan  railroad,  Dakar  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  Mediterranean.  Supplies 
of  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  food,  guns,  and  air- 
plane and  submarine  parts  may  be  safely 
transported  from  Germany,  through  France, 
and  across  the  NIediterranean.  Dakar  is 
becoming"Europe'sbridgehead  to  America." 

Source  of  Raw  Materials 
and  a  Market 

The  other  American  Republics,  especially 
those  in  South  America,  supply  us  with 
large  quantities  of  essential  raw  materials, 
such  as  bau.xite,  manganese,  tungsten,  tin, 
vanadium,  wool,  sisal,  oils,  waxes,  medicinal 
materials,  and  tanning  extracts.  W'e  sell 
them  many  of  our  manufactured  products. 
The  other  American  nations  are  good  mar- 
kets for  our  automobiles,  agricultural  im- 
plements, textiles,  office  equipment,  elec- 
trical supplies,  and  numerous  other  articles, 
furthermore,  they  are  expanding  markets 
because  as  these  nations  develop  agricultur- 
ally and  industrially  their  need  for  our  com- 
plicated technical  manufactures  increases. 
A  Nation  Cannot 
"Live  Alone  and  Like  It" 

In  the  modern  world  no  nation  can  live 
unto  itself.     If  we  face  realities,  we  know 


that  interdependence  of  nations  is  a  fact 
which  must  be  accepted  and  to  which  we 
must  adjust  ourselves.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  understand  the  thoughts, 
beliefs,  customs,  and  viewpoints  of  other 
peoples.  Of  great  importance  is  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  which  make  up  what  we 
term  "culture."  The  beauty  and  richness 
of  our  culture  can  be  increased  only  through 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  other 
cultures.  Furthermore,  despite  existing 
war,  the  people  of  the  Linited  States  still 
hold  the  ideal  of  world  peace.  Other  Ameri- 
can Republics  have  the  same  ideal.  The 
only  sure  basis  for  world  peace  is  a  spirit  of 
understanding.  If  we  are  able  to  develop 
and  maintain  this  spirit  of  understanding 
here,  in  time  it  will  spread  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  However,  such  a  spirit  is  a  matter 
of  slow  growth.  It  is  not  fundamentally  a 
matter  of  conferences  and  governments;  it 
can  be  built  and  maintained  only  by  the 
people  themselves. 

Inadequate  Information 
Is  a  Handicap 

Aluch  of  our  information  concerning  these 
other  American  nations  is  inadequate.  This 
fact  explains,  in  part,  the  misunderstanding 
that  is  found  in  many  quarters.  The  nations 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan have  developed  in  a  part  of  the  world 
that  has  varied  climates,  great  plains,  vast 
plateaus,  magnificent  mountain  ranges,  and 
remarkable  natural  resources.  But  no  two 
of  these  nations  are  alike  in  development,  or 
in  the  natural  environment  upon  which 
their  development  is  based.  Their  popula- 
tions are  almost  as  varied  as  the  climate  and 
topography.  Their  cultures  have  their  roots 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and,  in  some 
instances,  in  the  pre-Columbian  Indian 
civilizations. 


Such  a  variety  in  physical  setting  and  in 
cultural  background  makes  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  these  nations  diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless  such  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  can  be  developed  ij  care- 
fully graded  materials  are  presented  and  ;/ 
the  teacher  has  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
skill  in  guiding  the  learning  process  and  in 
developing  worth-while  attitudes.  Definite, 
accurate  information  is  necessary,  but  the 
reasons  behind  the  facts  must  also  be 
understood  if  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing are  to  take  place. 

The  pre-Columbian  civilizations  of  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  are 
as  colorful  and  interesting  as  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 
The  exploration  and  colonial  periods  of 
these  American  countries  are  full  of  adven- 
ture and  romance  which  appeal  to  children 
in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades.  In 
this  present  period,  the  other  American 
nations    are    facing    the    same    problem    of 


settling  and  developing  frontier  lands  as  did 
our  ancestors  of  only  two  generations  ago. 
They  have  had  even  more  serious  physical 
conditions  to  overcome  than  our  forefathers. 
In  their  lands  are  denser  forests,  higher  and 
more  rugged  mountains,  deserts,  vast 
swamps,  deadly  insects,  and  other  wildlife, 
and  greater  extremes  of  climate  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  these  natural 
conditions,  there  are  in  a  number  of  the 
countries  large  and  varied  Indian  groups  who 
must  be  integrated  into  the  whole  group  if 
the  nations  are  to  become  cultural  as  well 
as  political  units. 

The  teacher  should  view  all  suggestions 
given  in  this  pamphlet  in  the  light  of  her 
particular  group  of  children,  the  local  com- 
munity, and  the  school's  course  of  study. 
Perhaps  the  suggestions  in  the  following 
pages  may  stimulate  her  to  discover  still 
other  ways  of  enriching  the  experiences  of 
her  pupils  and  of  helping  them  to  know  our  , 
American  neighbors  as  "persons"  much  like 
ourselves. 


Introducing  Primary  Children 
to  Our  American  Neighbors 


The  Need  for  Careful 
Selection  of  Materials 

Activities  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades  involving  life  in  other  American 
countries  should  be  related  to  the  children's 
life  at  home  and  in  their  local  community. 
These  experiences,  however,  may  be  deep- 
ened and  extended  by  the  alert  teacher's  use 
of  opportunities  to  identify  toys  of  Mexican 
origin,  to  call  attention  to  foods  that  are 
grown  in  the  other  American  Republics,  to 
show  pictures  of  children  in  their  homes  and 
at  school,  and  to  devise  numerous  other 
means  of  introducing  to  the  children  of  the 
United  States  their  neighbors  to  the  South. 

Lack  of  experience  of  primary  children. — 
Children  in  the  kindergarten,  first  and  second 
grades,  and  in  many  third  grades  have  ordi- 
narily not  had  sufficient  experience  with  their 
own  communit}-  life  nor  have  they  formed 
enough  interests  to  make  possible  anything 
more  than  a  very  superficial  study  of  the 
lives  of  other  nations,  especially  of  nations 
living  under  conditions  so  different  from  our 
own  as  those  in  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics. Of  course,  exceptions  are  found  in  those 
States  adjoining  Mexico  and  Cuba,  and  in 
others  having  rather  large  groups  of  Mexi- 
cans in  their  populations.  Since  activities 
in  the  primar}'  grades  grow  out  of  the  home 
communit)",  any  project  involving  the  other 
Americas  should  be  limited  in  scope  by  the 
children's  experience  and  by  its  relation, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  their  own  local  en- 
vironment. If  not,  it  becomes  the  teacher's 
activity,  not  the  children's. 

The  nature  of  suitable  activities. — In  view 
of  the  above  commonh"  accepted  principle 
for  the  selection  of  primary  activities,  most 
experiences  concerned  with  life  in  the  other 
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Americas  would  result  from  a  shift  of  em- 
phasis or  an  extension  of  the  activity  in 
progress  to  include  certain  phases  of  the 
Latin  American  environment.  Consider,  for 
example,  a  circus  unit  which  is  common  to 
most  first  or  second  grades.  Tiiis  is  a 
natural  unit  because  it  grows  out  of  the 
children's  experiences.  A  circus  visits  nearly 
every  community.  The  animals  in  the 
circus  are  always  of  interest  to  the  children. 
Some  of  the  animals  may  be  native  or  pecul- 
iar to  the  other  American  Republics,  such 
as  the  sloth,  the  anteater,  the  jaguar,  the 
tapir,  the  ocelot,  or  even  perhaps  the  llama. 
The  monkeys  are  usually  from  South  Amer- 
ica, as  are  many  of  the  birds. 

After  noticing  the  posters  and  perhaps 
visiting  the  circus,  the  children  usually 
want  to  work  out  a  circus  of  their  own.  This 
requires  a  study  of  the  appearance  and 
habits  of  the  animals.  Stories  of  the  animals 
are  read.  Pictures  are  studied  and  drawn. 
Some  of  the  animals  are  made  out  of  various 
materials.  The  children  write  stories  of  their 
own.  Usually  the  animals  emphasized  in  a 
circus  unit  are  the  animals  from  Africa.  The 
skillful  teacher  can  easily  shift  the  emphasis 
to  animals  from  other  American  countries  or 
extend  the  activity  to  include  some  of  these 
animals.  She  can  show  pictures  cf  such 
animals  and  tell  stories  about  them.  She 
can  help  the  children  to  gain  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  natural  environment  of  those 
regions  from  which  the  animals  came. 

In  many  of  the  activities  introduced  in 
the  primary  grades  such  a  shift  of  emphasis 
or  extension  of  interest  is  possible.  The 
teacher  should  study  her  present  program 
and  endeavor  to  discover  points  of  contact 
which  can  be  developed  advantageously. 
The  cocoanut  and  the  banana;  the  monkey 


and  the  llama;  the  Mexicans'  sombreros, 
their  floor  mats;  the  fair  and  the  market — 
all  of  these  offer  rich  opportunities  for 
awakening  an  awareness  of  foods  and 
animals,  clothing  and  house  furnishings,  as 
well  as  community  activities  among  the 
peoples  to  the  south  of  us. 

Objectives  for  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Grades 

For  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
the  following  objectives  should  be  kept  in 
mind: 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  life  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  through  stories  and  other 
materials  dealing  with  the  plants,  animals, 
and  children  of  other  American  countries. 

To  stimulate  a  feeling  of  friendliness  toward  the 
children  of  these  lands. 

To  help  boys  and  girls  begin  to  understand  the 
natural  environment  of  the  countries. 

To  help  boys  and  girls  begin  to  understand  the 
cultural  background  of  the  people. 

Suggested  Activities 

In  this  section  are  suggestions  for  activities 
relating  to  other  American  countries.  They 
are  based  upon  experiences  which  have 
actually  occurred  in  various  classrooms 
and  which  from  reports  and  studies  seem 
to  be  the  most  fruitful  for  children  in  primary 
grades.  They  do  not  constitute  a  pre- 
arranged course  of  study,  but  are  given  only 
for  the  purpose  of  guidance  and  stimulation. 

A  grocery  store  or  drive-in  market. — A 
grocery  store  or  a  drive-in  market  is  an 
activity  common  to  most  primary  schools. 
Sometimes  this  develops  out  of  a  unit  on 
homes.  The  children  want  a  place  where 
they  can  buy  things.  Again,  it  grows  out 
of  an  excursion  to  a  local  market  such  as  a 
farmer's  curb  market,  a  city  market,  or  a 
drive-in  market.  In  connection  with  such 
an  experience,  the  teacher  can  direct  the 
children's  attention  to  certain  fruits  and 
other  products  on  sale  which  are  from  a 
Latin  American  country.  For  example,  the 
banana   is  found   in   practically   all   markets 


and  stores.  Such  questions  as  these  arise 
naturally;  "From  where  do  bananas  come.'" 
"Why  don't  we  raise  bananas.'"  "W  hat  do 
they  look  like  when  growing.'"  In  finding 
the  answers  to  such  questions,  children 
may  study  pictures  of  banana  plants  and 
of  the  gathering  and  transporting  of  bananas; 
in  a  city  the}-  may  visit  a  banana  company's 
plant.  Such  activities  will  make  the  ciiil- 
dren  aware  of  their  personal  relationship 
to  the  people  of  the  other  Americas,  and  of 
their  dependence  upon  them. 

Other  foods  such  as  sugar,  vanilla,  and 
cocoa  may  also  be  discussed  briefl>'.  The 
teacher  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  purpose  is  simply  to  develop  an  aware- 
ness of  the  people  and  environment  of  other 
American  countries,  a  beginning  realization 
that  those  people  are  directly  related  to  our 
life  through  our  needs. 

Where    a    bottle    of   7nilk    led    a    group    of 
primary  children. — In  many  schools  children 
are  given  at  mealtime  a  choice  of  plain  milk 
or  milk  flavored  with  chocolate.   Discussions  ■ 
frequently  arise  on  "Why  drink  milk.'"  or 
"Where  does  milk  come  from.'"    Such  a  dis-  ' 
cussion  may  develop  into  a  study  of  milk. 
Numerous  activities  follow,  such  as:  ^"isit  to 
a  dairy;  churning  cream  into  butter;  writing 
a  "thank  you"  letter  to  the  dairyman;  mak- 
ing stories  and  poems;  discussions  of  the  care  . 
of  milk  and  its  food  values;  looking  at  films 
on  dairying;  discussion  of  malted  milk,  con-' 
densed    milk,    and    chocolate-flavored    milk.  ' 
In  one  school  these  topics  grew  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  where  chocolate  and  cocoa  come  ■ 
from,   and   also   the   source   of  sugar.     The  • 
teacher  saw  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  ■ 
experiences  of  the  children  b\'  making  them 
aware  of  the  fact  that  sugar  and  cocoa  comei 
from    far-away   lands    to   the   south   of  our 
countr\'.     They    learned    that    these    lands 
were  hot  all  year  round,  with  much  rain.    By 
means  of  pictures,  the}-  saw  how  sugar  cane 
looks,  how  it  is  cut,  and  tiiey  learned  how 
sugar  is  manufactured.      'I'hey  learned,  too, 
liuw    the   ct>c(>a    tree    looks,    how    the   cocoa 


bean  grows,  how  it  is  prepared  for  market 
and  manufactured  into  chocolate.  They 
acquired  much  interesting  subject  matter, 
but,  more  important,  the)'  realized  that  some 
of  the  foods  which  they  like  depend  upon  the 
work  of  many  people  not  only  in  our  own 
land  but  in  other  lands  very  different  from 
ours.  They  learned  that  they  had  far-away 
neighbors  (in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Brazil, 
Ecuador)  who  supplied  them  with  foods,  as 
well  as  such  nearby  neighbors  as  the  dairy- 
men. 

Toys. — During  the  Christmas  season  inter- 
est in  toys  often  leads  the  older  children  to 
want   a   toy    shop.     They   build   the   shop. 
They    make    and    repair   toys.     They    read 
about    toys    and    make    stories    concerning 
them.     Questions  about  toys  of  the  children 
of  other  lands  may  result  from  reading  or 
I  from  someone's  bringing  in  a  doll  dressed  in 
[native  costume,  a  Mexican  strawhorse,  or  a 
[toy  from  one  of  the  other  American  coun- 
tries.    Again,  although  only  a  small  part  of 
(the  experience  touches  on  other   American 
.nations,  the  pupils  become  aware  that  the 
I  children  of  these  lands  also  have  toys,  and 
I  that  many  of  their  interests  are  similar  to 
j  those  of  children  in  the  United  States. 
I     Pets. — An  activity  about  pets  may  be  so 
directed  as  to  arouse  the  interest  of  primary 
children   in    the    pets   of   children    in   other 
lands.     A  story  about  the  burro  as  a  pet  in 
1  Mexico  may  lead  to  a  discussion.     One  of 
[the  children  may  happen  to  have  a  pony  for 
ja  pet,   and   the  children   may  wonder  why 
Iburros  rather  than  ponies  are  pets  in  Me.xico. 
This    fact    could    be    used    to    extend    the 
[children's  interest  to  the  pets  of  children  in 
(the    other    Americas.     Dogs,    parrots,    and 
chickens  are  other  pets  which  constitute  pos- 
1  sible  leads.     Through   such  direction,   with 
I  the  follow-up  discussion,  reading  of  stories, 
I  and  looking  at  pictures,  the  children  realize 
[the  similarities  among  all  children. 
I     Birds. — Experiences  with  birds  are  com- 
imon    in     most    primary    groups.     Usually 
i  these  take  the  form  of  a  study  of  local  birds, 


but  frequently  the  older  children  want  to 
know  where  the  birds  go  in  winter.  This 
brings  up  the  migration  of  birds.  Inasmuch 
as  many  of  our  birds  winter  on  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  and  northern  South 
America,  including  the  Orinoco  Vallej-  and 
the  east  coast  of  Brazil,  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  the  children  to  these  areas  as  the 
winter  homes  of  our  birds.  The  children 
will  probably  want  to  know  why  the  birds 
go  there,  what  foods  they  find,  and  what 
kinds  of  places  these  areas  are.  In  some 
communities,  many  people  go  South  in  the 
winter,  and  this  fact  also  makes  a  direct 
connection  with  the  children's  experiences. 

A  study  of  homes. — In  man}-  primary 
grades  an  activity  concerned  with  homes  is 
developed.  Such  a  unit  may  begin  with  a 
study  of  the  homes  of  birds  and  animals, 
then  the  children's  homes.  From  the  latter 
the  interest  may  be  extended  into  the  study 
of  children's  homes  in  other  lands.  The 
pupils  learn  not  only  about  the  kinds  of 
homes  but  also  about  some  of  the  reasons 
for  different  varieties  of  homes.  Some  of 
the  homes  in  other  American  countries  may 
be  included,  such  as  the  adobe  home  in  the 
villages  of  the  IVIexican  plateau,  the  Spanish- 
type  city  or  town  home  of  the  wealthy,  the 
home  of  the  Alayan  Indian  in  Guatemala 
built  of  forest  materials,  a  mountain  home 
in  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  or  Peru. 

Community  life. — Often  children  want  to 
go  on  from  the  study  of  homes  into  an 
activity  on  community  life.  They  build  a 
community  similar  to  their  local  community. 
In  it  are  homes,  stores,  schools,  churches, 
cit}'  hall,  fire  house,  post  office,  and  other 
buildings.  After  the  community  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  the  center  of  many  activities. 
In  using  the  post  office  many  things  are 
learned  about  mail.  In  connection  with 
this,  sending  letters  to  other  lands  raises 
questions  concerning  amount  of  postage, 
kind  of  stamps,  etc.  One  of  the  children 
may  be  a  young  stamp  collector  and  bring  in 
some  stamps  from  other  countries.     A  sug- 
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;estion  may  be  made  to  collect  stamps  from 
)ur  neighboring  republics.  Since  so  many 
people  from  the  United  States  are  traveling 
n  other  American  lands,  a  natural  lead  will 
robably  arise. 

Following,  or  arising  out  of  this  local  com- 
nunity  study,  the  children  may  be  interested 
n  building  a  village  or  town  of  one  of  the 
_,atin  American  countries.  Such  an  activity 
lurnishes  valuable  comparisons  and  con- 
rasts  which  will  deepen  the  children's  im- 
pressions and  also  widen  their  experiences, 
fhis  village  might  be  one  typical  of  the 
;Jexican  Plateau,  a  Mayan  village  in 
jjuatemala,  or  an  Indian  village  in  the 
highlands  of  Ecuador  or  Peru,  depending 
|ipon  the  teacher's  background  and  the 
eliable  information  available  both  to  the 
eacher  and  the  children. 

Primitk'e  life. — A  study  of  primitive  life 
.•hich  usually  arises  from  an  experience  with 
ndian  life  is  a  favorite  one  in  the  second  and 
hird  grades.  Generally,  either  the  North 
imerican  plains  Indian  or  the  Pueblo  In- 
ian  is  the  center  of  the  unit.  Growing  out 
f  this  activity,  another  may  be  developed 
n  Indian  life  today  on  the  plateau  of  Mex- 
o,  in  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
"cuador,  or  Colombia.  A  study  of  modern 
layan  Indian  life  is  valuable  because  of  its 
nntrast  to  the  life  of  our  plains  Indian,  and 
gives  the  children  an  acquaintance  with 
ne  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Indian 
roups  in  our  neighboring  lands.  The  high- 
iiid  Indian  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  or  Ecuador, 
th  his  tiny  mountain  farm  and  his  flocks 
f  sheep,  llamas,  and  alpacas,  also  makes  an 
iteresting  study  activity. 
Other  activities. — If  the  teacher  feels  that 
le  does  not  wish  to  extend  the  usual  activ- 
ies  or  does  not  have  the  materials  to  follow 
irough  any  of  these  suggestions,  there  are 
[her  ways  in  which  she  can  help  children 
)  gain  some  acquaintance  with  other  Amer- 
an  peoples.  Some  of  the  picture  books  and 
ories  of  children  in  those  lands  ha\e  been 


used  as  bases  of  activities.  In  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  a  child's  birthday, 
Laura  Bannon's  Manuela's  Birthday  in  Old 
Mexico  '  could  be  read,  or  the  descripticn  of 
a  birthday  celebration  in  Guatemala  as 
described  in  Julia  Goetz'  Letters  from  Guate- 
mala ^  could  be  presented.  Many  stories 
furnish  material  for  reading,  dramatiza- 
tions, puppet  shows,  or  the  making  of  a 
movie. 

\\  ays  of  celebrating  Christmas  are  de- 
scribed in  several  stories  of  Latin  American 
children.  These  stories  could  be  read  and 
discussed  in  December  when  the  children  are 
preparing  for  their  Christmas  holiday.  Other 
special  days  such  as  Columbus  Day  and  Pan 
American  Day  may  be  used  to  turn  the 
children's  attention  to  other  American 
countries.  Assembly  programs  may  be 
centered  around  some  phase  of  life  in  the 
American  Republics.  Valuable  material  for 
such  programs  is  available  each  year  from 
the  Pan  American  Union. ^ 

Special  teachers  of  music,  art,  physical 
education,  and  handicraft  can  do  their  part 
in  helping  children  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  other  Americas.  The  music  teacher 
can  interest  the  children  in  the  songs  and 
music;  the  physical  education  teacher  can 
introduce  some  of  the  folk  dances;  the  art 
and  handicraft  teachers  can  bring  in  sam- 
ples of  design,  textiles,  and  pottery,  and  thus 
help  pupils  to  realize  what  these  groups  have 
accomplished  along  such  lines. 

The  school  administrator,  the  supervisors, 
and  the  teachers  should  keep  firmly  in  mind 
the  objectives  that  have  already  been  stated, 
namely,  to  help  children  in  the  primary 
grades  to  begin  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
other  American  Republics,  and  to  develop  a 
feeling  of  friendliness  toward  the  children  in 
those  lands.  We  have  done  this  with  other 
lands  and  peoples:  The  Swiss,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Norwegians.  Why  not  do  the  same 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south.' 
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Learning  More  About  the  Other  American 

Republics 


Any  program  of  education  for  national 
defense  must  be  both  a  long-range  and  a 
cumulative  program.  As  has  alread)-  been 
pointed  out,  one  of  the  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing cooperation  among  American  nations  is 
caused  by  a  lack  of  understanding.  I'his 
lack  of  understanding  is  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  ignorance.  In  the  middle  grades  the 
schools  in  the  United  States  have  many 
opportunities  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing and  appreciation  through  intro- 
ducing worth-while  units  of  work  which 
deal  with  other  American  peoples  and 
regions.  In  so  doing  the  schools  are  not 
only  training  children;  they  are  also  in 
many  instances  influencing  parents.  The 
following  are  two  statements  taken  from 
the  numerous  letters  and  notes  received 
after  discussions  of  topics  relating  to  other 
American  countries  had  been  under  way  in 
the  classroom: 

My  daughter  has  been  telling  us  about  Mexico. 
My  club  is  planning  a  series  of  programs  on  Latin 
American  countries.  Will  you  help  us  to  find 
materials?  (The  fifth  grade  class  had  been  work- 
ing on  a  unit  dealing  with  Mexico.) 

My  boy  has  been  calling  my  attention  to  news 
items  on  Argentina  and  asking  many  questions. 
He  brought  home  a  copy  of  his  class  newspaper 
containing  articles  on  Argentina.  I  spent  17 
years  in  South  America  and  I  think  the  school  is 
doing  an  excellent  work  in  acquainting  our  children 
with  our  South  American  neighbors.  (The  boy  is 
11  years  old  and  in  the  sixth  grade.) 

Thus  the  school  work  touches  upon  the 
interests  of  parents  and  brings  together  the 
school  and  the  home  life  of  the  child. 

Basis  for  Selection  and 
Organization  of  Materials 

The  regions  and  peoples  studied  should 
be  carefully  selected  and  fitted  into  the 
program  of  each  grade.     The  teacher  should 


be  familiar  with  the  children's  previous 
experiences,  so  that  the  new  activities  extend 
rather  than  repeat  those  experiences.  Cur- 
riculums  in  the  middle  grades  vary  con- 
siderably. In  many  school  systems,  histor>-, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  science  arc 
taught  as  separate  subjects.  In  others, 
large  units  of  work  in  social  studies,  science, 
and  other  fields  are  developed  through 
activities  in  such  fields  as  "Transporta- 
tion," "Ancient  Egypt,"  "Mexico,"  "The 
Weather."  In  still  others  an  integrated 
program  is  used  for  all  subjects.  Through 
any  type  of  organization,  units  of  work 
dealing  with  some  of  the  other  American 
lands  and  peoples  can  be  introduced,  or 
existing  units  may  be  extended  to  include 
material  on  Mexico  or  some  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands. 

The  units  selected  for  their  value  in 
developing  the  objectives  set  up  for  the 
middle  grades  should  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  relative  difficult}-.  They  ■ 
should  be  within  tlie  capabilities  of  the 
children  and  consequently  profitable  for  the 
children.  The  concepts  involved  should 
be  within  the  abilit)-  of  the  10-  to  l,^-^•ear- 
old  child.  P'urthermore,  the  content  should 
be  useful  to  the  child  in  dramatic  play  and 
construction  with  materials,  as  well  as  in 
reading  and  discussion.  The  content  should 
be  on  the  level  of  the  children's  reading 
ability  in  order  that  interest  be  maintained 
and  independent  habits  of  work  be  developed. 

No  specific  recommendations,  grade  by 
grade,  are  made,  but  the  middle  grade 
teachers  and  supervisory  stafl^  should  plan  a 
program  that  will  a\oid  use  of  the  same  unit 
in  successive  grades.  The  experiences  from 
grade  to  grade  should  provide  for  a  gradual, 
functional,  and  cumulative  growth  in  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  other  American 
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countries  and  peoples.  There  is  not  the  time 
in   the   middle  grades   nor   are   the   children 
'    sufficiently  mature  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  all  of  the  other  American  Republics.    The 
'    complexity  of  forces  acting  upon  the  peoples, 
the  necessary  and  complicated  historical  and 
I    geographical   backgrounds   are   too   difficult 
I    for  the  10-  to   13-year-old.      Consequently, 
i    only  activities  should  be  included  which  will 
I    help  the  intermediate  pupil  to  understand 
better  some  of  the  more  obvious  of  inter- 
national problems  and  relationships. 

Objectives  for  the 
Middle  Grades 

The  teacher  should  analyze  every  subject 
and  activity  in  the  curriculum  of  the  local 
school  and  endeavor  to  discover  their  rela- 
tive value  in  developing  units  of  work  which 
will  contribute  to  the  following  objectives 
for  the  study  of  the  other  American 
Republics: 

An  understanding  of  the  natural  en\"ironment  of 
some  of  the  other  American  lands  and  of  how  the 
people  have  attempted  to  adjust  their  activities  to 
these  physical  factors. 

An  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  these  other 
American  people  which  arise  in  part  out  of  the 
natural  environment,  and  are  due  in  part  to  other 
conditions  such  as  past  events  and  movements, 
or  present  world  events. 

A  realization  that,  during  the  centuries  in  which 
the  United  States  was  being  explored  and  settled, 
other  American  countries  were  being  explored  and 
settled  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

A  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
national  heroes,  such  as  Simon  Bolivar. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the 
other  Americas,  such  as  that  of  the  Maya,  Inca, 
and  Aztec,  and  through  this  knowledge  a  respect  for 
the  Indian  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  music, 
of  the  art,  and  especially  of  some  of  the  handicrafts 
of  the  other  American  peoples. 

An  understanding  of  how  North  America  and 
I  South   America   are   interdependent   economically 

I  and  politically. 

A  feeling  of  friendliness  toward  the  peoples  of  the 
other  American   Republics,   and   a   willingness   to 


undersland  their  viewpoint  toward  us  and  toward 
world  affairs. 

An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  all  conclusions  concerning  the  coun- 
tries and  peoples  of  the  other  Americas  and  our 
interrelations  as  tentative  until  all  available  and 
reliable  data  have  been  examined  and  compared. 

A  realization  that,  while  certain  facts  such  as 
statistics  concerning  population,  production,  and 
the  like  change  from  year  to  year,  on  the  other 
hand  the  location,  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
natural  resources,  the  topography,  climate,  and 
other  physical  factors  continue  to  exert  a  direct  or 
indirect  influence  on  a  people's  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  development. 

Units  in  History 

Getting  acquainted  through  our  common 
history. — History,  either  as  a  part  of  the 
social  studies  or  as  a  separate  subject, 
offers  many  leads  into  units  on  the  other 
American  Republics.  Too  frequently  in  our 
schools,  the  periods  of  exploration,  settle- 
ment, colonial  life,  and  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence from  European  domination  are 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  Consequently,  neither 
the  child  nor  the  adult  realizes  that  the 
other  American  peoples  went  through  the 
same  historical  cycle  as  we  did.  In  almost 
all  cases  their  struggle  for  independence  was 
longer  and  more  difficult  than  ours.  Fur- 
thermore, the  effects  of  the  300-year  dom- 
ination by  Spain  is  an  important  factor 
affecting  the  development  of  the  modern 
American  nations. 

"Spanish  Explorers  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America"  is  a  unit 
which  can  develop  naturally  along  with  or 
following  one  on  "Explorers  of  the  United 
States."  A  few  Spanish  explorers  such  as 
Balboa  and  De  Soto  are  ordinarily  men- 
tioned briefly  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no 
development  of  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
exploration  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  lands  that  brought  those  rich 
areas  under  Spanish  domination  in  less  than 
SO  years.     By  the  use  of  a   time-line  and 


maps,  these  explorations  can  be  linked  with 
those  in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  child 
can  visualize  events  in  relation  to  one 
another. 

"Colonial  Life  in  the  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  Southern  Colonies"  is 
another  unit  of  work  frequently  used  in  the 
middle  grades.  Following  it,  one  on 
"Colonial  Life  in  Spanish  America"  may 
furnish  an  interesting  comparison.  The 
influence  of  life  in  Spain  upon  Spanish 
Americans  can  be  seen  and  appreciated. 
Children  can  understand  better  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  influence  into  present-day 
life  and  how  it  colors  customs  and  viewpoints 
in  Spanish  American  countries  just  as  our 
English  background  colors  life  in  the  United 
States. 

In  many  schools  units  of  work  on  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  the  Mediterranean 
lands  are  developed  in  the  middle  grades. 
Some  of  these  are  "  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt" 
and  "  Life  in  Ancient  Rome."  "Pre-Colum- 
bian Life"  is  a  more  functional  topic  at 
present,  because  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Indian  life  and  civilization  in  pre- 
Spanish  Mexico,  for  example,  is  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  present-day  Mexico. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  material 
on  the  Aztecs  and  the  Mayas,  also  on  the 
Incas  of  Peru. 

In  some  schools  medieval  and  modern 
Europe  are  studied  in  a  series  of  units. 
The  emphasis  is  usually  on  life  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  If  life  in 
medieval  and  modern  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy  were  added,  then  the  children  would 
also  acquire  an  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  background  of  other  American 
countries. 

Living  in  ancient  Mexico. — The  following 
description  suggests  some  of  the  possibilities 
of  including  nian\'  learning  activities  through 
a  unit  in  history: 

The  class  had  been  much  interested  in  a 
study  of  life  in  ancient  Egypt.  One  of  the 
boys  said  that  he  would  like  to  dig  up  old 


ruins  but  there  were  none  in  America. 
Another  child  replied  that  there  were  ancient 
cities  in  America.  However,  no  one  knew 
where  such  ruins  were,  and  some  in  the  class 
doubted.  The  teacher  suggested  that  an 
investigation  might  be  in  order. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  girls  brought  in 
pictures  of  Aztec  life  which  she  found  in  a 
magazine  and  the  teacher  brought  in  a 
magazine  which  contained  pictures  of  Mayan 
life  in  Yucatan. 

The  children  were  intensely  interested  and 
asked  innumerable  questions.  Some  of  the 
questions  were:  "Who  were  the  Aztecs.^" 
"Where  did  they  come  from.'"  "Who  were 
the  Mayas.''"  "From  where  did  they  come.'" 
"What  crops  did  they  raise.'"  "How  did 
they  farm?"  "Why  aren't  there  any  animals 
in  these  pictures.'"  "Didn't  they  have  any 
cattle,  sheep,  or  horses?"  "Where  were 
their  cities?"  "How  did  they  build  their 
cities?" 

In  order  to  answer  the  questions  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  do — investigate  the 
life  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  and  Mayas.  Thus 
the  unit  was  launched,  somewhat  to  the 
teacher's  dismay  as  she  did  not  know  much 
about  the  Aztecs  and  Mayas.  But  she  con- 
sidered the  situation  as  a  challenge  to  learn 
with  the  children. 

If  a  unit  has  been  well  launched,  the 
children  as  a  rule  have  many  things  which 
they  want  to  do,  but  the  teacher  also  should 
help  to  plan  activities.  Her  suggestions 
will  be  needed  to  round  out  the  unit,  fill  in 
the  gaps,  and  prevent  the  class  from  running 
off  at  a  tangent.  Among  the  many  things  i 
that  teacher  and  pupils  can  do  together  in 
the  study  of  Mexico  are  these: 

Make  a  larjie  map  of  Mexico  and  locate  the  ancient 

cities  and  main  routes  of  travel. 
\Iake  a  large  physical  map  of  Mexico  and  note  the 

location    of    the    ancient    cities    in    relation    to 

topography. 
Collect  pictures  of  ancient   Mexico,  of  the  ruins 

and  the  excavations  going  on. 
Collect      newspaper     items     concerning     ancient 

Mexico    and    also    those    making    comparisons 
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between  present-day  life  in  Mexico  and  life  in 

ancient  Mexico. 
Illustrate  the  life  of  the  Aztecs  in   pictures  and 

murals. 
Construct  a  model  of  one  of  the  ancient  temples. 
Write   stories   based   on    incidents    in   Aztec    and 

Mayan  history  and  life. 
Weave   cotton    textiles   using   Aztec    and   Mayan 

designs. 
Listen  to  talks  given  by  people  who  have  traveled 

in  Mexico  and  visited  the  ancient  cities. 
Plan  and  write  a  class  book  on  "Life  in  Ancient 

Mexico."     This     involves     work     in     English, 

language,     art,     arithmetic,     geography,     and 

science. 
Make  weapons  like  those  of  the  Aztecs. 
Dress  figures  to  represent  the  warriors,  the  priest, 

the  ruler,  the  farmer,  and  other  characters. 
Plan  and  give  a  radio  program  based  on  the  story 

of  ancient  Mexico. 
Learn  old  songs  and  dances. 
Make  a  list  of  proper  names  used  and  other  new 

words  acquired. 
Study  the  volcanoes  of  Mexico  and  the  influence 

of  volcanic  eruptions   and  earthquakes  on   the 

people. 
Study  contributions  of  ancient  Mexican  plant  life 

to  our  food  supply. 
Read  stories  of  ancient  Mexico. 
Make  musical  instruments  like  those  of  the  Aztecs 

and  Ma>-as. 

Make  pottery  in  Aztec  and  Mayan  form  and 
designs. 

Make  slides  showing  scenes  in  the  Aztec  and 
Mayan  life,  their  buildings  and  art. 

Prepare  corn  and  make  tortillas. 

Study  and  list  other  foods  used  in  Mexico. 

Make  a  list  of  native  activities  and  practices  that 
ceased  after  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Plan  an  assembly  program  so  that  other  classes  can 
enjoy  what  the  group  has  learned  about  ancient 
life  in  Mexico.  Attractive  invitations  and  pro- 
grams using  Aztec  and  Mayan  designs  may  be 
prepared.  Stories  may  be  read,  dramatized,  and 
illustrated  by  slides  and  maps.  Collections  of 
materials,  paintings,  pottery,  drawings,  clip- 
I  pings,  and  pictures  should  be  so  arranged  that 

j  the  visitors  can  see  them.     Pupil   guides  may 

I  direct  the  visitors  and  explain  the  exhibits. 

No  one  class  has  carried  out  all  of  these 
activities.     The  list   merely   suggests   some 
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of  the  numerous  experiences  in  which  \arious 
groups  have  been  interested.  They  involve 
work  not  only  in  history,  but  also  in  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  language,  reading,  liter- 
ature, music,  art,  science,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  home  economics.  The  unit  can 
thus  become  a  vital  means  of  integrating 
the  curriculum. 

Units  in  Geography 

Getting  acquainted  with  some  other  Ameri- 
can lands. — Early  in  the  middle  grades  a 
series  of  units  is  developed  in  many  schools 
to  help  children  gain  an  idea  of  how  people 
live  in  certain  types  of  natural  environment, 
and  how  the  place  one  occupies  on  the  earth 
affects  his  activities.  These  are  funda- 
mental ideas  and  involve  concepts  which  the 
child  will  use  again  and  again.  One  of  the 
first  of  such  units  may  be  "How  People  Live 
in  Hot  Rainy  Regions."  The  Congo  region 
is  frequently  used  as  a  basic  topic.  The 
Amazon  region  may  follow  a  study  of  the 
Congo  or  it  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
Congo.  If  the  former  procedure  is  followed, 
comparison  is  in  order,  so  that  the  children 
may  see  how  continuous  heat,  heavy  rain- 
fall, a  dense  forest,  and  many  streams  cause 
people  to  build  similar  houses,  wear  little 
clothing,  use  the  streams  for  highways,  and 
depend  upon  the  rivers  and  forests  for  food 
and  upon  small  cleared  patches  for  the  few 
crops  that  will  grow  in  such  a  climate. 
This  is  true  even  though  the  native  people 
in  the  Congo  region  are  Negroes,  and  those 
in  Amazonia  are  Indians. 

In  a  study  of  Amazonia,  the  emphasis  is 
on  how  the  native  Indians  live  in  such  a 
region  since  they  comprise  the  majority  of 
the  population.  In  planning  such  a  unit 
the  teacher  should: 

Secure  an  abundance  of  information  concerning 
Amazonia — the  climate,  the  vegetation,  the 
river,  the  people,  their  homes,  their  primitive 
type  of  agriculture,  their  methods  of  fishing  and 
hunting,  their  other  customs. 

List  the  abilities,  information,  attitudes,  and 
appreciations  which  she  desires  to  help  the  chil- 
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dren  develop.  These  would  include  (1)  ability 
to  recognize  in  pictures  the  animals,  plants, 
people,  and  types  of  homes  characteristic  of  the 
region;  (2)  an  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  the  people's  way  of  living  and  the 
conditions  of  the  natural  environment. 
Provide  worth-while  experiences  to  be  developed 
for  and  with  the  children: 

(1)  Problems  to  be  solved:  "Why  are  the  houses 
made  with  heavily  thatched  roofs.'"  "Why  do 
the  people  not  have  farms  like  ours?" 

(2)  Things  to  make:  A  dugout  canoe;  a  maloka; 
pottery;  a  hammock. 

(3)  Written  work:  Short  descriptions  of  a  maloka, 
a  forest  garden;  imaginative  stories  of  a  visit 
to  Amazonia. 

(4)  Artwork:  Drawing  and  painting  pictures  of 
the  forest,  of  plants  and  animals;  making  a  mural 
or  frieze. 

(5)  Processes  to  carry  out:  Preparing  manioc 
flour  and  baking  the  cakes. 

(6)  Preparing  and  giving  an  assembly  program,  a 
radio  program. 

(7)  Dramatizations:  A  story  such  as:"The  hunters 
and  fishermen  coming  home  with  no  food  for 
the  village";  "The  women  bringing  in  a  load  of 
manioc  from  their  forest  garden." 

The  introduction  of  the  unit,  the  organ- 
ization of  material,  the  guidance  of  the 
children  in  their  activities,  the  checking  of 
desirable  skills,  information,  and  attitudes 
acquired,  and  summarization  through  a 
cumulative  activity  planned  by  teacher  and 
pupils  will  all  be  factors  involved  in  this  as 
in  every  other  unit  carried  on.  Sound  prin- 
ciples of  unit  development  are  universally 
applicable,  whatever  the  theme  may  be. 

Similar  units  can  be  developed  on  other 
American  Republics.  For  example,  in  the 
majority  of  fifth  grades,  either  in  geography 
or  in  the  social  studies,  the  United  States  is 
studied.  Sometimes  the  work  is  organized  by 
region,  for  example:  "How  the  People  in 
Our  Mountain  and  Plateau  States  Live." 
Following  such  a  unit,  a  brief  study  and 
cfimparison  of  how  the  people  of  Mexico  live 
in  the  northern  Mexican  plateau  and  basin 
region  can  be  made.  The  likenesses  in  occu- 
pations such  as  mining,  cattle  and  sheep 
raising,  and  irrigated  farming  and  the  differ- 
ences  in   homes  and   size  of  farms  can   be 


brought  out,  and  the  reasons  for  both  like- 
nesses and  differences  de\eloped.  \\  hen  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  occupational  activities, 
as,  for  example  on  "Cattle  Raising,"  a  com- 
parison can  be  made  of  the  methods  of  cattle 
raising  in  Mexico  or  Argentina  with  our  own 
industry,  noting  likenesses  and  differences, 
and  emphasizing  the  reasons  for  such  like- 
nesses and  differences. 

Outlying  parts  of  the  United  States. — Fol- 
lowing a  study  of  continental  United  States 
a  study  is  usually  made  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Our  many  direct 
contacts  with  these  islands  make  them  excel- 
lent subjects  of  study  for  the  middle  grades, 
especially  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  A 
rather  intensive  study  is  interesting  and 
worth  while,  giving  the  children  a  relatively 
adequate  and  functional  understanding  of  a 
part  of  other  American  lands  for  which  we 
have  a  definite  responsibility.  A  brief  out- 
line of  one  unit  developed  in  this  field 
follows : 

Pictures  of  Puerto  Rico  taken  from  travel 
folders  and  other  sources  introduced  the 
unit.  A  map  was  used  to  locate  the  island 
and  the  places  where  the  views  had  been 
taken.  The  children  discussed  the  pictures 
and  the  map.  The  teacher  guided  the  dis- 
cussion with  such  questions  as:  "What  three  ! 
facts  does  the  map  tell  you  about  San  Juan.'"" 
(Capital,  largest  city,  on  a  lowland  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.)  "From  the  loca-  • 
tion  of  Puerto  Rico  and  from  the  pictures, 
what  kind  of  climate  do  you  tliink  the  island 
has?"  Information  gained  from  such  dis- 
cussion was  recorded. 

The  class  thin  turned  to  texts  and  refer- 
ence books  to  check  the  inferences  which 
they  had  made  during  the  picture  and  map 
discussion.  Additional  problems  and  ques- 
tions were  brought  up  and  listed  for  ln\  esti- 
gation.     Some  of  these  were: 

VVh\   is  I'urrln  Rico  the  most  denscl)'  pnpniaiedol 
the  scatlorcd  parts  of  the  I'nilcd  States.' 

\\  hat  crops  are  raised.'     Why? 
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What  conditions  lielp  Puerto  Rico  to  be  one  <pf 

Uncle  Sam's  "Sugar  Bowls"? 
Why  are  the  Puerto  Ricans  able  to  cultivate  more 

of  their  land  than  the  Hawaiians  or  the  Filipinos? 
What  causes  the  hurricanes  which  visit  the  island 

so  frequently? 
What  can  be  done  to  protect  the  people  from  the 

destruction  caused  by  the  hurricane? 

Activities  of  tlie  class  included  the 
following: 

Making  physical  and  rainfall  maps  in  colors  of  the 

islands. 
Laying  out  the  plan  of  a  sugar  plantation^     (This 

involved  considerable  arithmetic.) 
Drawing    and    painting    scenes    characteristic    of 

Puerto  Rico. 
Reading  for  information  and  also  for  recreation. 
Oral  reports  on  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  Puerto 

Rico  by  Columbus  in  1493,  also  of  Ponce  de 

Leon  who  founded  the  city  of  San  Juan. 
Making  a  graph  showing  the  total  amount  of  sugar 

used   by   the   United   States,   and   the   amount 

secured  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the 

Philippines,  and  from  the  mainland. 
Sliowing    the    kinds    of    work    done    on    a    sugar 

plantation. 
Making   lists    of    the    products    of   Puerto    Rico, 

imports,  and  exports. 

A  cumulative  activity  was  an  "Informa- 
tion Please"  program  based  on  the  class 
study  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  United 
I  States:  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Enriching  the  Social  Studies 

In  some  schools  broad  units  of  work 
which  cut  across  geographical  and  historical 
lines  are  developed,  as,  for  example,  on 
"Pottery,"  "Records,"  "Transportation," 
and  "Telling  Time."  These  are  enriched 
by  including  materials  and  activities  dealing 
with  the  topic  from  the  Latin  American 
viewpoint.  For  instance,  in  a  unit  on 
"Pottery"  considerable  attention  may  be 
given  to  the  pottery  by  the  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  pottery  of 
both    ancient     and     modern     Mexico     and 


especially  that  of  ancient  Peru  should  be 
given  a  place.  Art  and  handicraft  teachers 
have  in  the  past  done  more  along  this  line 
than  social  studies  instructors,  and  they  can 
give  much  help  to  the  classroom  teacher  in 
developing  a  suitable  program  of  activities. 

In  a  study  of  "Records"  the  ways  of 
keeping  records  by  the  Aztecs,  the  Mayas, 
and  the  Incas  may  be  considered.  The 
story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Aztec  calendar 
stone  and  its  importance  in  unlocking  the 
history  of  the  Aztecs  can  be  investigated. 
The  stellae  of  the  Mayas  have  enabled  the 
archeologists  to  work  out  the  dates  in 
Mayan  history.  The  Incas  kept  records 
by  means  of  knotted  strings  of  many  colors. 
An  investigation  and  discussion  of  these  not 
only  add  to  the  children's  knowledge  of 
ancient  America  but  also  help  them  to  gain 
an  appreciation  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Mayas,  the  Aztecs,  and  the  Incas. 

Transportation. — A  unit  on  "Transporta- 
tion" is  sometimes  developed  chronologically 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present,  and  again 
by  countries  or  regions.  Usually,  if  any 
mention  of  transportation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  made,  it  is  confined  to  the 
various  means  used  by  the  Indians  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Transportation  in  ancient 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  Amer- 
ica should  be  included,  especially  the 
extensive  use  of  human  carriers  and  the 
llama  in  the  Andean  countries.  In  con- 
nection with  this  the  children  gain  a  realiza- 
tion of  how  important  beasts  of  burden  have 
been  to  man,  and  how  the  Indians  in  the 
South  American  Highlands  were  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  any  native  animal, 
except  the  llama,  suitable  for  domestication 
and  use  as  an  effective  beast  of  burden. 
The  means  of  transportation  which  de- 
veloped through  the  introduction  of  horses, 
oxen,  and  the  burro  by  the  Spanish  should 
also  be  studied. 

Numerous  problems  and  activities  always 
evolve  through  such  a  unit  in  which  the 
children     work     individually     or     In     com- 
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mittees.  Some  of  the  activities  dealing 
with  "Transportation"  which  classes  have 
carried  out  are: 

Preparing  written  and  oral  reports  on  methods  of 
transportation  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
Americas  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  modern 
period. 

Dramatizing  some  of  this  material. 

Constructing  the  various  types  of  boats  used  in 
North  and  South  America  by  the  Indians. 

Making  a  modern  Costa  Rican  o.\cart  and  deco- 
rating it  as  the  Costa  Ricaiis  do. 

Modeling  a  llama. 

Making  and  painting  inctun-s. 

Reading  informational  books  and  also  stories  con- 
cerning transportation. 

Writing  stories  and  poems  relaiiiig  to  tia\il  in  iht- 
Americas. 


Making    slides     illustrating    transportation    and 
giving  talks  from  them. 

Some  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  such  a  unit  are:  Why  is  the  human 
carrier  or  porter  still  important  in  so  many 
of  these  countries.?  Why  is  the  burro 
used  more  than  the  horse  in  many  of  the 
other  American  countries.?  Why  are  o.\en 
and  the  o.xcart  used  so  much  in  the  Central 
American  countries.?  Why  was  the  llama 
so  highly  regarded  by  the  Incas.? 

Clothing. — There  are  several  methods  that 
have  been  used  in  introducing  units  of  work 
on  "Clothing."  In  one  instance  the  ap- 
proach was  through  the  children's  interest  in 
dolls  dressed  in  native  costume.  This  led 
to    a    discussion    of    the    influence   of   these 
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costumes  on  current  styles.  Another  ap- 
proach was  through  an  exhibit  of  fibers  and 
a  discussion  of  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
various  fibers  used  by  man  for  clothing  and 
other  purposes. 

The  first  approach  developed  into  a  study 
of  the  various  types  of  native  dress  and  the 
regions  where  worn.  The  children  dressed 
dolls,  studied  the  materials  used,  wove 
woolen  and  cotton  textiles,  made  typical 
designs,  collected  pictures  showing  the 
influence  of  these  designs  on  present  fashions, 
and  finalh'  closed  the  unit  with  an  exhibit. 

The  second  approach  led  into  a  stud)-  of 
American  fiber  plants  such  as  the  special 
cottons,  either  native  or  developed  in 
America  like  the  Peruvian  cotton,  and  our 
Sea  Island  cotton,  llama  and  alpaca  wool, 
the  vicuna,  sisal  hemp,  and  some  lesser 
known  fibers.  A  brief  study  of  rubber 
developed,  and  some  of  the  group  investi- 
gated the  useful  fur-bearing  animals  and 
their  importance. 

Foods. — A  brief  study  of  "What  Foods 
the  Americas  Have  Contributed  to  the 
World"  developed  from  the  construction  of 
a  Mexican  market  during  a  study  of  Mexico. 
Some  of  the  resulting  activities  were: 

Listing  foods  characteristic  of  the  Americas. 
Visits  to  stores  and  markets  and  listing  foods  and 

drinks  from  the  other  Americas  such  as  yerba 

mate,  tapioca,  chocolate. 
Preparing    manioc    or    cassava,    making    chili    or 

pepper  sauce,  cooking  frijoles   (beans),  making 

yerba  mate  tea,  making  chocolate. 
Constructing  an  outdoor  oven  such   as  the  ones 

used  in  many  of  the  countries  considered. 
Reading  to  secure  information  concerning  the  food 

plants,  description,  place  of  origin,  preparation 

for  use. 
Drawing  and  painting  pictures  of  the  plants. 
Telling  the  story  of  the  migrations  of  some  of  these 

plants,  such  as  the  potato. 
Making   a   map   locating   the   place   of  origin   or 

native  home  of  the  food  plants  and  trees. 
Reading    to    learn    under    what    conditions    these 

plants  and  trees  grow. 
Planning  and  giving  an  exhibit  of  foods  and  food 

plants  and  trees  native  lo  the  Americas. 


The  Pan  American  Highway. — "The  Pan 
American  Highway"  could  be  made  a  part 
of  the  study  of  transportation  but  more 
frequently  it  has  constituted  a  separate 
unit.  An  imaginary  journey  on  the  Pan 
American  Highway  may  serve  as  the  ap- 
proach. In  one  instance  the  activities 
included:  Mapping  the  route  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway;  planning  the  trip; 
estimating  the  time  required  and  the 
probable  expenses;  finding  out  how  to  secure 
passports;  listing  clothing  needed;  determin- 
ing what  vaccinations  and  inoculations 
are  necessary;  listing  medicines  needed; 
writing  letters  of  introduction;  studying 
money  and  exchange;  keeping  a  travel 
record;  writing  letters  describing  the  trip 
for  school  or  local  newspapers;  and  collecting 
pictures,  maps,  postage  stamps. 

The  class  did  not  make  a  study  of  each 
country  but  did  become  acquainted  with 
physical  conditions  of  the  lands  along  the 
route,  the  problems  met  in  the  construction 
of  the  route,  and  the  general  life  of  the 
people  and  the  cities  of  the  various  countries. 

A  study  of  "Skyways  of  the  Americas" 
is  much  like  the  preceding  one  except  that 
the  air  route  is  taken  for  the  imaginary 
journey  through  the  other  American  coun- 
tries. The  boj^s  in  a  class  ma}'  assume  much 
responsibility  for  launching  this  unit  because 
of  their  interest  in  flying.  The  wide  use  of 
the  airplane  and  its  importance  in  tying 
the  Americas  together  give  to  such  a  unit 
a  deep  significance.  The  journey  should 
be  worked  out  as  realistically  as  possible, 
as  if  the  class  were  actually  going  to  take 
such  a  trip. 

These  suggestions  do  not  cover  all  the 
possibilities  in  the  social  studies,  but  should 
open  the  way  for  many  other  units  of  work. 
As  the  children  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  other  Americas  they  will  bring  in 
newspaper  items,  materials,  pictures,  and 
stories,  and  ask  tiuestions  which  mav  be 
starting  points  for  a  wealth  of  interesting 
experiences. 
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The  Americas  in  Science 

Units  of  experience  related  to  science  are 
found  in  almost  all  courses  of  study  for 
middle  grades.  Possibly  these  vary  more 
than  other  tjpes  of  units  because  the}'  are 
based  upon  the  local  physical  environment 
and  the  immediate  interests  of  the  group. 
One  \ear  a  fifth  grade  will  want  to  stud}'  and 
make  a  collection  of  rocks.  I'he  next  year 
the  fifth  grade  in  the  same  school  ma)-  prefer 
to  build  an  aquarium.  Consequently,  per- 
haps much  of  the  science  subject  matter  will 
be  introduced  primarily  in  connection  with 
geography,  history,  or  general  social  studies. 
However,  in  some  aspects  of  science  itself 
there  are  possibilities  for  the  introduction  of 
materials  on  the  other  American  Republics. 
An  illustration  is  a  unit  on  "Ants,"  which 
starts  from  a  study  of  ants  in  the  home 
locality  but  is  expanded  to  include  some  of 
the  ants  of  South  America,  such  as  the  leaf- 
eating  ants  described  so  vividly  in  William 
Beebe's  Edge  oj  the  J iingle.* 

Units  of  work  on  certain  phases  of  astron- 
omy, such  as  the  "Sun,  iVIoon,  and  Stars," 
give  an  opportunity  to  discuss  sun  position 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  other  constellations  to  be  seen  in 
the  skies  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Stories  and  legends  connected  with  these 
constellations  are  read  and  told. 

Some  groups  become  interested  in  "Ocean 
Currents"  as  an  outgrowth  of  an  activity  in 
geography  or  history,  and  want  to  know 
more  about  the  nature  of  ocean  currents. 
Ocean  currents  affect  the  climate  of  many  of 
the  American  Republics.  The  cold  Peru- 
vian Current  along  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  is  interesting  not  only  because  of 
its  influence  on  the  climate  from  southern 
Chile  to  northern  Peru,  but  also  because  of 
its  abundance  of  fish  life  and  the  bird  life 
dependent  upon  the  fish.  The  relation  of 
the  bird  life  to  the  guano  deposits  on  the 

'  Published  by  Henry  Holt.  New  York.  N.  Y..  1<»21.  Reprinted 
I'y  (iarden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Giirden  City,  Long  Island.  1925. 
103  p. 


islands  ofl^  the  coast  of  Peru  and  the  \  aluc  of 
the  guano  as  a  fertilizer  interest  children  and 
stimulate  reading  and  investigation. 

"Sea  Life,"  "Birds,"  "Trees,"  "Snakes," 
"Lizards  and  Turtles,"  "Insects,  Bees,  and 
Butterflies"  are  other  science  topics  which 
have  possibilities  for  the  introduction  of 
Latin  American  material.  Of  course,  the 
basic  work  and  most  of  the  unit  developed 
will  be  concerned  with  local  materials  but 
can  include  also  materials  from  other  Amer- 
ican countries.  For  instance,  one  unit  on 
"Bees  and  Butterflies"  included  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  beautiful  butterflies  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

Units  in  science  have  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity for  much  experimentation  and  the 
use  of  many  materials.  Some  of  the 
pupils'  activities  have  been: 

Making  an  aquarium  and  raising  tropical  fish. 

Visit  to  a  city  aquarium  to  see  the  fish  and  other 
sea  life  living  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Carib- 
bean, the  Pacific. 

Making  maps  locating  ocean  currents,  bird  migra- 
tion routes,  homes  of  native  .American  animals, 
and  birds. 

Collecting  cacti  and  flowers  native  to  the  .\mericas. 

Reading  science  books  and  magazines. 

Collecting  pictures  of  bird  and  animal  life  native 
to  the  Americas. 

Making  drawings  and  paintings  of  native  animals, 
birds,  and  plants. 

Visiting  a  museum  to  see  exhibits  of  animals,  birds, 
and  plants  native  to  the  Americas. 

Planning  and  planting  a  flower  garden,  using  only 
flowers  native  to  the  Americas 

The  fundamental  idea  in  all  units  in 
science  is  to  make  the  child  conscious  of 
the  Latin  American  world  of  nature,  uliich 
is  both  like  and  unlike  ours.  It  is  another 
point  of  contact  which  helps  in  rounding 
out  their  acquaintance  with  the  other 
Americas. 

Reading  and  Literature 

Reading  makes  a  contribution  to  the  spirit 
of  understanding  among  the  children  of  the 
Americas  in  all  the  units  already  described. 
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The  children  read  not  only  informational 
books  but  also  stories  and  legends  for  enjoy- 
ment. Anne  T.  Eaton  in  her  Reading  With 
Children  ^  says,  "The  sensitive,  understand- 
ing, well-written  books  about  other  countries 
should  play  a  part  in  the  reading  experience 
of  every  child."  Although  there  is  a  large 
number  of  books  for  children  on  the  other 
American  Republics,  those  which  are  accu- 
rate, well-written,  and  appreciative  of  the 
countries  and  people  are  relatively  few. 
Also  there  are  few  translations  of  children's 
books  available.  One  of  the  good  bibliogra- 
phies is  Latin  America:  Books  for  Young 
Readers  by  Jean  Gardiner  Smith  of  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Library,  published  by 
the  American  Library  Association. 

Activities  in  connection  with  recreatory 
reading  must  be  handled  with  care.  They 
should  afford  the  children  satisfaction 
through  a  sense  of  worth-while  accomplish- 
ment. Some  activities  which  develop  out  of 
recreatory  reading  and  have  been  enjoyed 
by  children  in  many  schools  are:  Book 
reviews,  puppet  shows,  movies  or  picture 
shows,  and  book  clubs. 

Book  reviews  or  reports  may  be  written 
or  oral;  they  may  be  published  in  the  school 
paper  or  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 
Children  may  be  encouraged  to  keep  in- 
dividual records  of  books  read,  with  brief 
comments.  Children  like  to  make  puppet 
shows  and  movies  based  on  an  interesting  and 
well-liked  story.  Planning  the  dramatiza- 
tion, making  the  puppets  and  scenery,  and 
giving  the  show  involve  writing,  language, 
art,  handicrafts,  arithmetic,  and  other 
subjects.  In  many  schools  the  book  club  is 
popular  and  stimulates  wider  reading.  Such 
a  club  may  de\ote  a  month  or  more  to  Latin 
American  books.  Some  of  the  special  pro- 
grams and  exhibits  given  during  the  annual 
Book  \\'eek  also  may  be  devoted  to  books 
of  the  other  Americans. 
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Art,  Music,  and  Handicraft 
of  the  Other  Americas 

Art,  music,  and  handicraft  can  contribute 
greatly  to  an  understanding  of  the  other 
American  peoples.  All  people  love  the  beau- 
tiful, and  we  respect  and  admire  those  of 
any  race  who  create  it.  Consequently,  by 
acquainting  children  with  the  art,  the  music, 
and  the  handicrafts  of  the  other  Americas, 
their  interest  in  these  countries  and  a  grow- 
ing admiration  and  respect  for  their  con- 
tributions are  developed. 

The  different  styles  of  architecture,  home 
furnishings,  textile  designs,  paintings,  and 
the  use  of  form,  line,  and  color  appeal  to 
children.  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
contrast  and  in  part  to  qualities  of  simplic- 
ity and  directness,  which  the  child  under- 
stands. Also  in  many  of  the  countries  the 
Indian  art  and  handicraft  are  expressed 
through  the  materials  at  hand,  such  as 
cotton,  wool,  feathers,  seeds,  gourds,  pot- 
tery, carved  wood,  and  stone.  The  children 
appreciate  what  the  Mayas,  the  Incas,  and 
other  groups  have  done  with  such  materials 
because  the\-  themselves  can  make  use  of 
similar   media. 

The  children  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  paintings,  the  murals,  the  actual 
textiles,  the  pottery,  and  the  silver  and  gold 
work  of  the  Indian,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
Portuguese  groups  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  Americas.  In  the  middle  grades  the 
arts  and  handicrafts  of  the  Aztec,  the  Maya. 
and  the  modern  Mexican  may  be  em- 
phasized. 

Although  considerable  material  along 
these  lines  can  be  introduced  as  a  part  of 
the  art  and  music,  it  will  be  even  more  func- 
tional if  the  art  and  music  teachers  will 
cooperate  with  the  histor\-,  geography,  or 
social  studies  teachers  in  developing  the 
units  already  suggested.  Both  the  geo- 
graphic and  the  historical  units  on  Mexico 
are  rich  in  art  possibilities.  The  ancient  art 
of  the  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and  the  Mayas  fur- 
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nish  an  abundance  of  possibilities  for  en- 
richment. Their  tombs  and  temples,  jewel- 
ry, feather  work,  and  textiles  not  onh'  offer 
an  interesting  field  of  study  but  suggest 
numerous  activities.  A  model  of  the  Pyra- 
mid of  the  Sun,  made  according  to  scale, 
would  lead  to  a  realization  of  the  ability  of 
these  ancient  peoples  as  builders,  particu- 
larly as  they  had  no  beasts  of  burden  to 
help  them.  The  sculpture  used  in  connec- 
tion with  their  buildings  and  the  elaborate 
masks  used  in  religious  festivals  supply 
other  fields  of  interest. 

The  Spanish  art  brought  over  by  the 
conquerors  introduced  a  new  element;  then 
came  the  rise  of  the  modern  artists.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  on  social  and  poli- 
tical movements  ties  in  with  the  social 
studies,  both  history  and  geography.  Such 
artists  as  Diego  Rivera,  Orozco,  Chariot, 
Sequerios,  and  Tamaya  should  be  as  well 
known  as  contemporary  European  and 
American  painters. 

Weaving  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  Mexican  handicrafts.  Even 
the  Spanish  conquerors  paid  tribute  to  the 
magnificent  textiles  woven  by  the  Indians. 
Making  pottery  is  also  an  old  art  in  Mexico. 
Some  of  the  activities  popular  with  children 
are:  The  study  of  murals;  collecting  pottery, 
textiles,  glassware,  and  baskets;  reports  on 
the  work  of  Mexican  artists;  making 
pottery;  weaving  a  small  sarape,  rebozo,  or 
petate;  carving  and  coloring  gourds;  and 
making  costume  jewelry  from  seeds. 

The  ancient  and  the  modern  music  and 
musical  instruments  offer  interesting  ma- 
terials. Both  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
were  in  common  use  among  the  people  and 
were  taught  in  the  temple  schools  of  ancient 
Mexico.  Hymns  and  chants  accompanied 
by  drums  were  used  in  religious  ceremonies, 
but  there  were  also  love  songs  and  hunting 
songs,  and  songs  celebrating  historical 
events.  Singers  were  highly  regarded.  Some 
of  the  instruments  were  drums,  ilutes, 
trumpets,     horns,     cymbals,     and     rattles. 


Attention  should  be  given  to  this  ancient 
music  as  well  as  to  the  modern  Spanish- 
Mexican  music  which  is  more  familiar. 

Music  offers  great  possibilities  for  special 
programs.  In  one  school,  "A  Musical 
Tour  of  South  America"  was  given  for  an 
assembly  program.  It  consisted  of  songs, 
dances,  and  instrumental  music  character- 
istic of  different  regions  of  South  America. 
The  children  made  some  of  the  instruments 
used.  In  another  school,  the  music  or- 
ganizations joined  in  planning  and  giving  an 
operetta  with  the  Americas  as  the  theme. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

The  folk  dances  and  games  characteristic 
of  other  American  countries  furnish  another 
lead  and  add  to  the  development  of  a  well- 
rounded  view  of  the  other  American  Re- 
publics. The  games  and  other  recreational 
activities  which  are  the  same  as  ours  should 
be  emphasized  as  well  as  those  which  are 
different.  The  Aztecs  and  Mayas  had  a 
game  called  "tlachitla,"  which  was  much 
like  basketball.  The  Spanish  introduced 
"palota,"  a  game  resembling  tennis.  A: 
soccer-football  game  is  popular  in  Brazil. 
Many  of  the  games  popular  in  the  United 
States  are  known  and  played  to  some 
extent  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba, 
Panama,  and  other  countries. 

In  connection  with  health  education, 
material  concerning  the  medical  contribu-| 
tions  of  Latin  American  nations  can  be 
introduced.  The  forests  of  South  America 
furnish  man)*  valuable  medicinal  drugs  such 
as  quinine  from  the  bark  of  the  cinchona 
tree,  and  cocaine  from  the  leaves  of  the  coca 
shrub.  The  health  campaigns  waged  against 
the  malaria  mosquito  and  yellow  fever  are 
other  topics.  In  this  connection  the  teacher^ 
should  emphasize  that  health  of  all  nations 
and  peoples  is  inter-related.  \\  ith  modern 
transportation,  disease  and  disease-carrying 
insects  are  carried  from  country  to  country, 
even  across  oceans  and   mountain  barriers. 
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Studying  relative  distances. 


jConsequently    their    control    is    an    inter- 
inational  problem. 

Other  Activities 

Numerous  other  activities  may  be  em- 
ployed to  develop  inter-American  under- 
standing and  appreciation.  Among  these 
are: 

The  presentation  of  well-selected  films  which  show 
scenes  and  life  in  the  other  Americas. 

Talks  given  to  classes  or  in  assemblies  by  travelers, 
missionaries,  and  others. 

Special  programs  developed  by  a  class  or  several 
classes  working  together,  such  as:  A  Latin 
-American  March  of  Time;  A  Quiz  Program  on 
other  -American  Countries;  Massing  of  the 
Flags. 

Plays  or  dramatization  on  such  a  topic  as  "Im- 
portant Pages  in  the  History  of  the  Americas." 

Radio  programs  featuring  Latin  American  events. 

Exhibits  of  products  from  other  American  Re- 
publics. 

Collecting  Latin  American  stamps,  coins,  and 
clippings.  Children  interested  in  art  may  be 
encouraged  to  collect  reproductions  of  paintings 
and  murals,  and  textiles   and   pottery  designs. 


Those  musically  inclined  may  be  mterested  in 
collecting  songs  and  making  models  of  musical 
instruments. 

Organization  of  school  clubs.  A  Pan  American 
Club  supplies  a  center  for  the  development  of  a 
series  of  programs  and  consequent  learning 
situations. 

Periodic  discussion  of  current  events,  including 
events  in  the  other  Americas. 

Publication  of  a  newspaper,  with  one  issue  de- 
voted to  Latin  American  news.  Recently  in  the 
Seth  Boyden  School,  of  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  an 
issue  of  the  school  newspaper,  the  "Boydenite," 
was  devoted  to  other  American  countries.  It 
contained  articles,  stories,  poems,  and  sketches 
written  by  the  children  on  Latin  .American 
topics. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  barely  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  possibilities.  The  teacher 
in  each  school  will  decide  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  ways  she  can  introduce  her 
groups  to  our  southern  neighbors.  She 
has  an  opportunity  for  research,  for  finding 
new  ways  of  introducing  and  developing 
many  appropriate  materials,  and  for  adjust- 
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ing  the  curriculum  to  this  new  demand  of 
present-day  life.  She  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  she  knows  little  about  these 
regions  and  people.  She  then  is  a  learner 
with  the  children;  perhaps  the  very  fresh- 
ness of  the  material  will  arouse  a  greater 
enthusiasm  in  her,  and  this  will  be  passed 


on  to  the  group.  A  real  teacher,  a  creative 
teacher,  sees  a  challenge  in  a  new  situation 
and  in  new  material.  It  is  more  fun  to 
teach  new  materials  and  to  explore  their 
possibilities  than  to  continue  only  with 
material  of  which  one  already  knows  the 
possibilities. 
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The  Long  View  of  Intra-American  Unity 


In  the  upper  grades  children  have  suffi- 
cient maturity  and  background  for  a 
progressive  and  intensive  study  of  intra- 
American  relations  and  of  the  American 
countries  as  industrial  nations.  The  units 
of  work  and  various  activities  in  the  middle 
grades  should  have  resulted  in  a  continuous 
and  gradual  development  of  meanings  and 
understandings  relating  to  life  in  the  other 
American  Republics.  These  nations  are  as 
strongly  individualistic  as  the  United  States, 
and  each  one  has  its  own  internal  problems 
and  its  own  foreign  problems  concerned  with 
intra-American  affairs  and  world  events. 
Such  problems  should  be  handled  realisti- 
cally but  tactfully.  The  teacher  should  so 
guide  the  children  that  they  will  realize 
that  in  relations  between  nations,  as  be- 
tween individuals,  the  other  fellow's  view- 
point must  be  considered  as  well  as  our 
own.  Furthermore,  the  teacher  should  en- 
I  deavor  to  develop  a  realization  that  in 
[  national  and  international  problems  the 
1  long  view  must  be  taken;  that  is,  the 
I  solution  sought  should  be  the  one  that  is 
I   best  for  all  nations  concerned. 

Objectives  for  the  Upper  Grades 

In  the  upper  grades  the  following 
objectives  are  appropriate: 

To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
tlie  economic  and  cultural  interdependence  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  new  world.  This  inter- 
dependence grows  out  of  the  numerous  multi- 
regional  relationships  between  the  work  of  the 
other  American  peoples  and  the  work  of  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

To  help  the  children  gain  an  understanding  of  how 
the  characteristics  of  the  other  American  peoples, 
their  go\'ernments,  their  Industrial  development, 
their  inherited  institutions,  and  other  human 
factors  enter  into  and  affect  their  adjustments  to 
other  peoples  of  the  world. 

To  develop  further  the  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  other  American  peoples  for  which 


a  foundation  has  been  laid  in  earlier  grades,  an 
understanding  based  on  a  realization  of  how  their 
political  and  economic  problems  are  related  to 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  world  especially 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
conditions  in  their  own  natural  and  cultural 
environment. 

To  instill  an  appreciation  of  the  important  part 
that  natural  resources  play  in  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  development  of  these  nations. 

To  develop  a  sense  of  the  value  of  accurate  statis- 
tical information  and  of  the  importance  of  form- 
ing only  tentative  conclusions  concerning  these 
nations  and  their  problems  until  all  the  evidence 
is  at  hand. 

To  bring  about  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  history  of  the  other  American  Republics 
so  as  to  realize  its  significance  in  their  internal 
development  and  in  their  world  relations. 

To  help  pupils  to  recognize  that  changes  in  the 
natural  and  cultural  environments  of  the  other 
American  lands  are  to  be  expected  and  should 
be  anticipated.  For  example,  the  Mexico  of 
1910  is  not  the  Mexico  of  1942. 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  an  apparent 
conflict  of  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  of  the  other  American  Republics  is  not  a 
conflict  of  true  national  interests  but  of  sectional 
or  minority  groups.  These  conflicts  can  be 
solved  or  reconciled  if  the  broader  national  and 
international  needs  of  both  nations  are  considered. 

To  stimulate  an  interest  in  reading  about  the  other 
American  Republics  and  an  ability  to  evaluate 
and  interpret  such  reading. 

Suggested  Programs  of  Study 

In  current  practice  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  a  study  of  other  American  coun- 
tries in  the  upper  grades  varies  from  3  to  12 
weeks.  Unfortunately  in  many  schools  the 
subject  is  dismissed  with  a  few  days  or  a 
week  of  brief  consideration.  As  a  result  the 
children  have  no  feeling  for  or  understanding 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  as  nations. 
Argentina,  Peru,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  any 
one  of  the  others  are  merely  names.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  9  to  12  or  IS  weeks  can  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  other  American 
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nations,  a  well-rounded  series  of  units  can  be 
developed  in  social  studies,  in  geography,  or 
in  an  integrated  program  involving  a  num- 
ber of  fields.  Then  the  children  can  acquire 
a  background  for  a  real  understanding  of  and 
interest  in  intra-American  affairs.  This  is 
particularly  important  at  the  upper-grade 
level,  because  for  so  many  children  it  is  their 
last  opportunit\-  to  acquire  such  a  back- 
ground under  guidance. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  numerous 
writers  that  the  future  of  the  other  Americas 
is  linked  with  that  of  the  United  States.  We 
need  them  as  much  as  they  need  us.  This  is 
the  reason  for  the  basis  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor polic\-.  But  this  policy  can  succeed 
only  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  under- 
stand the  other  American  Republics. 
Therein  lies  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
child-citizen  an  opportunity  really  to  know 
the  people  who  live  in  those  countries. 

A  well-planned  series  of  units  will  give  the 
upper-grade  children  the  time  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  each 
nation,  the  people's  adjustments  to  their 
natural  environment,  the  nation's  develop- 
ment as  it  has  been  affected  by  its  history, 
and  the  composition  of  its  population. 
There  would  be  also  a  consideration  of  each 
nation's  political,  economic,  and  social  prob- 
lems, and  of  its  relationship  to  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Many  ways 
of  organizing  such  a  series  of  units  have  been 
used.  Some  types  of  organization  are 
described  in  the  following  pages,  others  are 
merely  mentioned. 

A  business  mens  tour. — In  one  Pennsyl- 
vania school  a  large  unit  on  other  American 
countries  is  developed  each  year.  It  has 
been  given  various  titles  by  different  groups, 
such  as,  "I'nited  States  Business  Men  Visit 
South  America,"  "Representatives  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  Tour  South  America." 

The  unit  is  usually  introduced  through  a 
current  event,  frequently  a  news  item  on  the 
business  relations  of  the  Americas.  The  dis- 
cussion which  follows  gives  the  teacher  an 


opportunity  to  explore  the  children's  knowl- 
edge of  and  attitudes  toward  the  other 
American  Republics.  She  has  at  hand  pic- 
tures, maps,  and  a  variety  of  interesting 
books.  The  class  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  these.  The  members  bring  in  other 
materials.  Invariably  within  a  da>'  or  two 
the  class  expresses  a  desire  to  study  Latin 
American  countries.  They  make  suggestions 
concerning  the  organization  of  the  unit. 

Several  times  the  class  has  organized  a 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Each  one 
represents  an  industry,  a  business,  or  other 
vocation  in  which  he  is  interested.  The 
children  choose  to  represent  such  industries 
as  the  automobile,  oil,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, mining  machinery,  etc;  such  voca- 
tions as  dress  designer,  illustrator,  news 
reporter,  music  composer,  and  many  others. 
Next  they  plan  an  air  tour  of  the  other 
American  Republics.  They  collect  maps 
and  information  from  the  Pan  American 
Airways.  They  decide  on  the  stops  to  be 
made,  and  the  cities  and  regions  within 
each  country  to  be  visited.  Each  one  pre- 
pares a  report  for  his  company  concerning 
the  conditions  in  the  particular  country 
visited. 

The  following  are  brief  descriptions  of  a 
few  of  the  reports: 

1.  A  girl  interested  in  minerals  investigated  the 
mineral  resources  of  each  nation,  collected  as 
many  samples  as  possible,  made  a  mineral  resource 
map,  and  prepared  a  book  explaining  the  geology  ; 
of  the  mineral  deposits  and  the  uses  of  the  various 
minerals. 

2.  A    boy   chose    to    represent    the    automobile    I 
industry.     He    studied    the    countries    from    the 
standpoint   of   possible    markets   for   automobiles 
from   the   United   States.     He   collected   highway 
maps   and    graphs    to   show    present    automobile    ^ 
imports,  collected  pictures  of  highways,  and  wrote 

a  report  concerning  the  conditions  in  each  country 
which  affected  the  use  of  automobiles. 

3.  Another  boy  interested  in  animals  represented 
the  New  York  Natural  History  Museum.  He 
studied  the  native  animals,  collected  pictures  of 
them,  modeled  some,  and  wrote  stories  and  de- 
scriptions of  them. 
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The  geography  textbook  and  the  globe  are  useful  tools  in  studying  the  other  American  Republics. 


4.  A  girl  interested  in  costume  design  studied 
native  costumes.  She  dressed  dolls,  made  cos- 
tumes, and  drew  dress  designs  adapting  ideas  from 
the  Latin  American  costumes. 

5.  A  boy  who  wanted  to  be  a  farmer  chose  to 
represent  the  Grange.  He  investigated  crops,  land 
ownership,  and  methods  of  farming.  His  report 
included  maps,  pictures,  sample  products,  graphs, 
as  well  as  written  descriptions  and  explanations. 

Class  discussions  were  held  when  the  need 
*  arose,  but  most  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 
[  the  pupil's  individual  problem.  Checking 
exercises  were  used  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  class  on  acquiring  the  essential  back- 
ground material.  The  class  as  a  whole 
benefited  from  the  investigations  carried  on 
by  the  individual  members.  At  the  close  of 
the  unit,  open  house  was  held  and  all  the 
reports  consisting  of  booklets,  pictures, 
maps,  sample  materials,  paintings,  designs, 
and  models,  were  on  e.xhibit.  Each  member 
of  the  cla?s  explained  briefly  his  own  report 
to  the  visitors. 

The  United  States  in  its  tvorld  relations. — 
In  some  schools  a  series  of  units  is  developed 


in  the  upper  grades  on  "The  United  States 
in  Its  World  Relations."  This  series  is 
based  on  the  world  trade  of  the  United 
States.  A  general  survey  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  made,  and  then  the  leading  export 
and  import  commodities  are  studied.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  leading  commodities 
exported  by  the  United  States,  the  destina- 
tion of  the  commodity  is  investigated. 
Argentina  is  a  large  buyer  of  our  agricultural 
machinery.  The  reasons  for  this  are  ana- 
lyzed and  the  class  learns  about  agriculture 
in  Argentina,  the  crops,  the  climate,  surface 
and  soil  conditions,  and  other  factors  which 
favor  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery. 
Additional  knowledge  of  other  American 
nations  is  gained,  as  coffee,  linseed,  cacao, 
bananas,  tin,  vanadium,  and  other  imports 
are  investigated. 

Numerous  activities  are  carried  out: 
Making  product  maps  and  trade  route 
maps;  making  graphs  on  the  basis  of  trade 
statistics;  collecting  exhibits  of  products; 
collecting    and    discussing    news    items    on 
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American  trade;  visiting  plants  using  im- 
ported materials;  inter\'iewing  men  engaged 
in  foreign  trade;  listening  to  talks  on  com- 
modities, trade  relations,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries;  studying  slides  and  films  of 
the  countries  and  their  products;  writing 
reports;  giving  talks;  investigating  and 
reporting  on  possibilities  for  future  trade 
expansion  among  the  Americas. 

In  other  schools  "The  United  States  in 
Its  World  Relations"  is  developed  b>-  means 
of  a  series  of  units  based  on  industries  such 
as  "The  Animal  Industry."  The  location 
and  reasons  for  the  various  types  of  animal 
industry  in  the  United  States  are  investi- 
gated, and  our  industry  is  compared  with 
the  same  industry  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  This  organization  furnishes  many 
comparisons  and  contrasts  of  industries  and 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
other  American  countries. 

Although  children  are  always  interested 
in  both  of  the  above  types  of  organization, 
the  chief  drawback  is  that  the  emphasis  is 
on  commodities  and  industries.  The  people, 
their  ways  of  li\-ing,  and  their  history  are 
neglected  unless  introduced  through  art, 
music,  and  other  activities. 

Our  neighbors  in  southern  lands.  —  In 
the  Seattle  school  system,  a  unit  on  "O'lr 
Neighbors  in  Southern  Lands"  is  devel- 
oped in  the  social  studies  curriculum.  The 
emphasis  is  on  geography,  but  the  historical 
background  is  not  neglected.  The  first 
part  of  the  unit  is  a  regional  study  of  the 
home  State  of  Washington.  Then  southern 
lands  are  introduced  by  means  of:  (1)  A 
study  of  a  world  trade  map  to  determine  the 
countries  which  assist  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  Washington;  (2) 
visual  aids,  slides,  and  films  of  the  Latin 
.'\merican  lands;  (3)  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles;  (4)  a  comparison  of  relative 
positions  and  latitudes  of  the  soutlurn  hinds 
and  Washington;  (S)  a  comparison  of 
regions — forest  regions,  dry  farming,  orchard 
and    cattle    lands,    climatic    regions.     The 


topics  suggested  for  stud)'  are:  (1)  A  general 
survey;  (2)  the  northern  Latin  American 
countries;  (3)  the  eastern  countries;  (4)  the 
western    countries;    (5)    looking    backward. 

In  the  study  of  each  region  the  emphasis 
is  on:  (1)  The  kind  of  people  and  what  they 
are  doing;  (2)  the  outstanding  geographic 
features  of  the  region;  (3)  concrete  illustra- 
tions of  relation  of  the  people  and  their 
ways  of  living  to  the  natural  environment; 
(4)  a  comparison  with  similar  regions  in  the 
State  of  \\  ashington  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  LJnited  States;  (5)  the  contributions  of 
the  people  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  (6) 
future  possibilities. 

A  class  outline. — Another  class  in  the  fall 
of  1940  prepared  an  outline  to  guide  them 
in   their  study  of  the  other  American  Re- 
publics.    The  project  started  from  a  current 
events    discussion    on    hemisphere    defense. 
One     child     brought    up    the    question    of 
why     Argentina     frequenth'     differed    with 
policies     of    the    United    States.     Another 
remarked  that  Brazil  seemed  more  friendly 
toward    the    United    States.     As    the    dis- 
cussion   continued,    the   class    decided   that  ' 
they  did  not  know  enough  about  the  Latin  ; 
American     Republics     to     understand    the 
various  attitudes  toward  the  United  States.  ' 
As  there  was  no  provision  in  the  course  of  ' 
study     for    a    study    of    other    American  , 
countries,  the}'  asked  for  time,  stating  the 
reasons    for    the    request.     Permission    was  . 
given  and  the  class  proceeded  to  make  their 
own  outline  with   some  guidance  from   the 
teacher.     The}'  discussed  what  one  should  , 
know  about  a  nation  really  to  understand 
it.     The    following    brief    outline    was    de- 
veloped   and    later    enlarged    b}'    including 
more  detail ; 

TO  UNDERSTAND  .\  N.VnON  ONt.  .MUST 
KNOW: 

I.  The  people  who  live  in  it. 

A.  Tlic   races   ami    iheir   dislribiition   in   the 

couiury. 

B.  Their  ways  of  life. 

C.  Their     eiiltiire — literaliire,     art,     music, 

haiiJicrafts,  science. 
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II.  The  iiistory  of  the  nation. 

A  brief  biography  of  the  nation  similar  to  the 
biography  of  an  individual,  important 
events  in  the  nation's  life,  the  influence  of 
these,  and  the  persons  who  have  aflfected 
the  nation's  development. 

III.  'I'Ih'    land    or    physical    environment   of    the 

nation. 

A.  The     topography — mountains,     plateaus, 

plains,  and  valleys. 

B.  The  rivers  and  water  bodies. 

C.  The  climatic  conditions. 

D.  The  natural  resources. 

IV.  The  ways  in  which  the  people  make  a  living. 

A.  Their  work  activities. 

B.  Methods  of  work  and  tools. 

C.  Future  possibilities  for  expanding  present 

industries  and  introducing  new  ones. 

V.  The  place  of  the  nation  in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  class  adapted  their  general  outline  to 
the  study  of  the  different  nations.  The  em- 
phasis on  the  topics  varied.  In  the  study  of 
Argentina,  topics  III,  IV,  and  V  received 
more  emphasis.  In  the  study  of  Peru  the 
emphasis  was  placed  on  topics  I,  II, 
and  III. 

In  addition  to  reading  and  discussion,  a 
number  of  activities  were  carried  on  by 
individuals  and  by  groups.  Numerous  maps 
were  made  to  show  population  distribution, 
seasonal  rainfall,  the  distribution  of  crops 
and  mineral  resources.  Graphs  were  con- 
structed to  compare  relative  importance  of 
crop  production,  export  and  import  trade, 
and  mineral  production.  These  helped  the 
class  to  visualize  statistics  and  to  compare 
production  of  all  the  Americas.  Collections 
of  minerals,  products,  costumes,  stamps, 
coins,  and  jewelry  were  made.  News  items 
and  pictures  were  brought  to  class  and  used 
in  discussion. 

A  current  events  map  was  drawn  by  using 
a  large  wall  outline  map.  As  news  items 
were  brought  in,  they  were  pasted  on  the 
wide  margin  of  the  map  and  a  colored  line 
drawn  from  the  item  to  the  place  on  the 
map  where  the  event  occurred.  This  map 
was  the  center  of  attention  for  weeks  and  the 
class    became    astonishinglj-    familiar    with 


places  many  of  which  are  never  mentioned  in 
textbooks. 

The  other  American  Republics.  —  The 
teacher  said  that  she  had  read  an  interesting 
statement  about  other  American  countries. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  "We  are  constantly 
eating,  drinking,  smoking,  chewing,  wearing, 
using,  and  working,  playing  and  sleeping 
with  bits  of  Latin  American  countries  vv-ith- 
out  even  knowing  it."  The  class  tried  to 
name  things  which  came  under  each  of  those 
classifications.  They  went  on  to  making 
lists  and  trying  to  learn  from  what  countries 
the  products  came.  Through  this  interest  a 
series  of  units  on  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics resulted. 

The  school  was  organized  on  the  depart- 
mental basis,  and  the  art,  music,  literature, 
science,  and  mathematics  teachers  co- 
operated with  the  social  studies  instructor. 
In  the  art  periods,  pictures,  posters,  covers 
for  booklets,  stage  scenery,  friezes,  even 
Christmas  cards  with  Latin  American 
designs  were  made.  In  music,  several  weeks 
were  devoted  to  other  American  music, 
musical  instruments,  and  composers.  In 
literature,  books  on  Latin  American  coun- 
tries were  added  to  the  reading  lists.  Some 
of  the  books  were  reviewed  and  discussed  in 
class.  In  science,  a  unit  on  community 
sanitation  was  under  way,  which  was 
expanded  to  include  the  problems  of 
community  sanitation  in  Latin  American 
countries  and  what  they  were  doing  to  im- 
prove sanitary  conditions.  In  mathematics, 
the  children  were  taught  to  analyze  and 
interpret  statistical  tables,  to  turn  statistics 
into  graphs,  to  use  percentage  in  finding 
average  density  of  population,  and  to 
analyze  racial  composition  of  population  by 
percentage. 

The  points  of  emphasis  and  some  of  the 
leading  questions  and  problems  developed 
in  the  study  of  each  Republic  are  briefly 
outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Brazil  was  introduced  by  a  map  study. 
From    reading    and    interpreting    ph>-sical. 
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rainfall,  temperature,  population,  and  prod- 
uct maps,  the  class  discovered  for  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  about  the  nation. 
The  large  size  of  Brazil  and  the  variety  of 
regigns  in  the  country  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class.  During  this  period  of 
discovery  a  number  of  questions  arose: 
(1)  What  conditions  have  kept  the  vast 
region  of  Amazonia  sparsely  populated  and 
little  known  and  the  industries  chiefly 
extractive.?  (2)  What  factors  have  made 
possible  a  greater  economic  development  of 
Northeastern  Brazil  than  of  Amazonia.? 
(3)  Why  is  East  Central  Brazil  the  "real 
Brazil"  of  today.?  (4)  Why  is  Southern 
Brazil  a  "land  apart"  although  it  has  great 
possibilities.?  (5)  Why  is  the  far  central 
interior  called  "Brazil's  western  frontier".? 
(6)  How  has  the  historical  background 
affected  the  development  of  modern  Brazil.? 
Argentina  is  one  of  the  more  important 
commercial  countries  of  the  world.  Conse- 
quently its  foreign  trade  statistics  were  used 
as  an  introduction  to  the  nation.  These 
statistics  were  obtained  from  the  South 
American  Yearbook,  and  the  Pan  American 
Union  Foreign  Trade  Series.  Such  problems 
as  the  following  were  used:  (1)  From  the 
statistics  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina, 
what  inferences  can  be  made  concerning  the 
nation,  the  people,  and  their  activities.?  (2) 
Why  may  the  Pampa  be  called  "the  Argen- 
tina of  toda\'".?  (3)  Why  is  the  Mesopo- 
tamia region  of  Argentina  a  relatively  back- 
ward region  although  it  has  many  natural 
advantages?  (4)  What  has  the  Chaco  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  .Argentina.?  (5) 
\Miy  is  \\'cslern  Argentina  next  in  importance 
to  the  Pampa.?  (6)  Why  is  Patagonia  so 
little  developed  although  it  is  of  consider- 
able importance  to  Argentina.?  (7)  How 
have  the  population  groups  in  Argcniina 
helped  to  make  the  country  a  leading  nation.? 

(8)  How  have  the  history  and  the  govern- 
ment   afTcctcd    the    nation's    development.? 

(9)  How    do    the    transportation    facilities 


reveal     the     nation's     development?       (10) 
Along  what  lines  may  Argentina  develop: 
Give  reasons  for  your  views  based  on  the  ■ 
history  and  the  geography  of  Argentina  and  ' 
on    world    conditions.      For   a    summary,   a 
large  chart  was  made  comparing  the  United  ' 
States  and  Argentina. 

Uruguay  is  one  of  the  smallest  nations  in  ' 
South  America,  but  due  to  its  strategic  loca- 
tion  it   has   a   greater  importance   than  its 
size    indicates.       The    following    questions 
helped  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
nation:  (1)  How  large  is  Uruguay.?     Com-' 
pare  with  other  South  American  countries 
and  with  some  of  our  States.     (2)  How  do 
the  natural  conditions  of  Uruguay  favor  its 
one    main    industry,    ranching.'      (3)    What 
cultural   conditions   have  favored   the  live- 
stock industry.?     (4)  How  has  the  sheep  in-' 
dustry  developed  since  the  colonial  period: 
(5)  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
cattle  industr\'.'      (6)  \\'hy  is  agriculture  a' 
minor    industr\-.?      (7)    Why    will    Urugua\-' 
probably    never    become    a    manufacturing 
country.?     (8)  Why  is  Montevideo  the  city 
of    Uruguay.?       (9)    How    does    Uruguay's 
trade   pattern   tie   up   with   the  rest  of  the 
world,  especially  with  the  United  States.? 

Ill  introducing  Paraguay  the  teacher 
told  the  class  that  it  was  known  as  "The 
Land  of  Misfortune."  The  class  tried  to 
learn  wh)^  such  a  title  had  been  given  to 
this  little  country.  These  problems  were. 
investigated:  (1)  How  have  natural  condi- 
tions handicapped  the  development  of 
Paraguay  as  a  nation?  (2)  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  know  the  historical  background  of 
Paraguay  in  order  to  understand  the  present 
nation.?  (3)  How  arc  the  forest  industries, 
related  to  natural  conditions.?  (4)  Why  is 
only  1  percent  of  the  land  culti\-atcd  al- 
though 58  percent  is  estimated  to  be  arable: 
(5)  \\'hat  advantages  and  disad\antages  has 
the  land  for  the  animal  industry.?  (6) 
Note  the  unusual  character  of  the  foreign 
trade   of    Paraguay    for    a    South    jVincricaii 
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country.  How  is  it  explained?  In  sum- 
mary, a  chart  was  made  comparing  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay. 

Chile  is  small  if  its  29,000  square  miles 
are  compared   with   Brazil's   3,286,170   and 
Argentina's  1,079,965  square  miles.     Chile's 
small  size,  together  with  its  length  of  2,600 
miles   with   an   average   width   of  only    110 
miles,  gives  it  a  unique  distinction  among 
Latin  American  countries.     Another  unqiue. 
point  is  that  the  country  is  divided  naturally 
into    three    distinct     latitudinal     divisions, 
topographically     and     climatically.     These 
three  natural  divisions  were  used  as  centers 
for  organizing   the   unit   on   Chile:   (1)    the 
northern    desert    mining    region;     (2)     the 
'  central    agricultural    region;    and    (3)    the 
southern    pastoral    and    lumbering    region. 
A  comparison  was  made  with  the  west  coast 
I  of   North    America    in    the    same    latitude. 
[  The   desert    mining    region    was    compared 
with   the  desert   coastal   region  of  western 
Mexico,  the  central  agricultural  region  with 
California,   and  the  southern  pastoral   and 
lumbering  region  with  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Canada. 
I       Bolivia  is  known  only  as  a  source  of  that 
i  Cinderella-like    mineral,    tin.     Few    realize 
[  the  difficulties  under  which  the  people  have 
I  struggled.     The  importance  of  tin  and  the 
]  tin  mines  of  Bolivia  furnished  an  introduc- 
I  tion  to  the  study  of  Bolivia  and  its  people. 
'  This  led   to   a   consideration   of   the   whole 
I  nation.     Pertinent   problems   were   such   as 
')  these:  (1)    How    have    physical    conditions 
retarded  the  development  of  Bolivia.'     (2) 
[  How  does  the  "make-up"  of  Bolivia's  popu- 
lation differ  from  that  of  Chile  and  Argen- 
I  tinar     Of  what  significance  is  this.'    (3)  Why 
I  do  four-fifths  of  the  population  live  on  the 
'  high  plateau.'    (4)  What  possibilities  for  the 
'  future  has   the  Yungas   region   of   Bolivia.' 
!   (5)   Why   has   the   Bolivian    Chaco   been   a 
I  "bone  of  contention"  between  Bolivia  and 
I  Paraguay?    (6)  What  evidences  of  the  Inca 
1  and  pre-Inca  civilizations  are  to  be  seen  in 
■  modern  Bolivia? 


The  study  of  Peru  was  launched  by  two 
children  who  gave  book  reviews  on  Soldier  of 
the  Sun  ^  by  Alice  C.  Desmond,  and  The 
Citadel  of  a  Hundred  Stairways  '  by  Alida  S. 
Malkus.  The  first  is  a  story  of  the  Inca 
period  and  the  second  a  story  of  a  gold  mine 
and  the  friendship  between  an  Indian  and  a 
North  American  boy. 

Ecuador  was  introduced  through  pic- 
tures and  discussion  of  its  remarkable  vol- 
canoes. Important  problems  considered 
were  these:  (1)  In  what  respects  is  the 
location  of  Ecuador  significant?  (2)  How  is 
the  di\ision  of  the  country  into  three  topo- 
graphic regions  a  disadvantage  to  its  devel- 
opment as  a  nation?  (3)  Why  are  the  Pa- 
cific Lowlands  the  most  productive  exporting 
areas?  (4)  Why  is  the  Andean  mountain 
and  plateau  region  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  Ecuador?  (5)  Why  is  the 
"Oriente"  of  Ecuador  the  least  developed 
section?  (6)  What  are  the  trade  relations 
of  Ecuador?  (7)  What  are  some  of  the 
conditions  which  make  the  future  of  Ecu- 
ador uncertain? 

Colombia  is  of  unusual  significance  to 
the  United  States  because  of  its  location  on 
both  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  its  consequent  relation  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  unit  on  Colombia  was 
introduced  by  a  discussion  of  its  relation  to 
the  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  loca- 
tion of  airplane  routes  and  fields  in  Colombia 
were  studied  and  distances  to  Panama  esti- 
mated. This  discussion  led  to  such  problems 
as:  (1)  How  is  the  location  of  Colombia  an 
advantage  to  its  development  as  a  modern 
nation?  A  disadvantage?  (2)  Why  is  the 
development  of  a  better  and  more  extensive 
transportation  system  Colombia's  major 
problem?  (3)  What  is  the  nature  and  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  four  major  regions 
of    Colombia:    (a)    the    Highlands?    {b)    the 
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Caribbean  Coastal  Margin?  (c)  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Atrato  Valley?  (if)  The  Eastern 
Tropical  Lowlands?  (4)  How  is  Colombia 
interrelated  with  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Venezuela  is  a  nation  of  varied  resources. 
The  rapid  growth  of  its  oil  industry  is  one 
of  the  romances  of  the  modern  age.  There 
has  never  been,  at  least  since  the  time  of  the 
Spanish,  anything  cut  and  dried  about  the 
land.  Its  colonial  history  and  its  war  of 
independence  have  been  exceedingly  color- 
ful, marked  by  tragedy,  humor,  and  ro- 
mance. The  unit  was  introduced  with  the 
story  of  Simon  Bolivar.  Problems  included 
these:  (1)  What  part  did  Venezuela  play  in 
freeing  the  South  American  nations  from 
Spanish  rule?  (2)  Why  is  the  location  of 
Venezuela  significant?  (3)  Why  are  the 
Guiana  Highlands  of  relatively  little  im- 
portance to  modern  Venezuela?  (4)  Why 
are  the  Llanos  of  only  moderate  significance 
to  modern  Venezuela?  (5)  Why  are  the 
Northern  Highlands  called  "the  backbone 
of  Venezuela's  topography  and  of  its  indus- 
tries"? (6)  Why  is  the  region  comprising 
the  Coastal  Ranges  the  most  important 
agricultural  section  of  Venezuela  and  the 
most  densely  populated?  (7)  Why  is  the 
Maracaibo  Lowland  known  as  the  hottest 
and    the   wealthiest    region    of   the   nation? 

(8)  What  are  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  Venezuela?  Explain  the  historical 
and    geographic   background    of   each    one. 

(9)  What  opportunities  does  Venezuela 
have  for  future  development? 

In  Central  America  there  are  six  small 
Republics:  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Sal- 
vador, Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Panama. 
There  is  one  colony,  British  Honduras.  On 
the  whole  the  population  is  sparse  and  is 
concentrated  chiefl)-  in  the  highlands. 
These  nations  were  considered  as  a  group. 
They  were  introduced  with  this  challenging 
statement,  "A  traveler  says  that  unless  you 
can  ride  horseback  and  sleep  anywhere  you 
cannot    see    much    of    Central    America." 


The  group  discussed  the  reason  for  such  a 
statement,  and  turned  to  their  maps  and 
texts  for  information.  Later  other  prob- 
lems such  as  the  following  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion: (1)  Why  is  the  sparse  population 
of  the  Central  American  countries  concen- 
trated on  the  interior  highlands  although 
modern  plantation  agriculture  has  been  de- 
veloped chiefly  on  the  lowlands?  (2)  Why 
is  the  Pacific  Coast  region  becoming 
increasingly  important  in  the  banana  indus- 
try? (3)  Why  is  the  Caribbean  Coast  of 
Central  America  known  as  the  "land  of 
bananas"?  (4)  Why  are  the  people  of 
Central  America  more  interested  in  coffee 
than  in  bananas?  (5)  What  two  main 
groups  of  people  make  up  the  population  of 
these  lands  ?  Compare  the  homes,  the  dress, 
and  the  ways  of  living  of  these  two  groups. 
(6)  How  do  the  cities,  such  as  San  Jose, 
San  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  differ  from 
the  small  towns?  How  do  they  compare' 
with  cities  in  the  United  States?  (7)  Why 
can  one  learn  more  about  these  countries 
by  visiting  the  markets  than  in  almost  any  ' 
other  way?  (8)  How  has  history  played  a  ■ 
great  part  in  the  de\elopment  of  the  Central 
American  countries? 

There  is  a  place  in  the  upper  grades  for  a  ' 
unit  on  Mexico  as  a  nation,  even  though 
certain  phases  of  Mexican  life  may  have 
been  studied  in  the  middle  grades.  Such  a 
unit  should  be  much  more  comprehensive' 
and  intensive  than  the  unit  developed  at  a 
lower  level.  A  brief  account  of  a  unit  as 
developed  by  one  teacher  follows: 

The  unit  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  discussion 
of  Our  American  Neighbors,  Chapter  21  in 
The  Growth  of  Our  Country,'^  by  Burnhanii 
and  Jack.  The  story  of  Cortez  and  Monte- 
zuma aroused  an  interest  in  ancient  Mexico. 
The  group  wanted  to  know  how  the  Aztecs 
and  other  Indian  groups  li\-ed,  and  what 
happened     to    them     under    Spanish    rule. 
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This  led  to  reading  and  discussion  of  these 
topics:  (1)  The  Toltecs — who  they  were  and 
where  they  lived  and  the  ruins  left  by  them; 

(2)  The  Mayas  in  Yucatan — how  they 
developed  an  empire  and  a  great  civilization; 
their  relations  with  the  Aztecs;  (3)  The 
Conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spanish,  and 
Mexico  under  Spanish  rule;  (4)  The  struggle 
for  independence  and  the  continuing  struggle 
to  develop  a  modern  democratic  nation. 

These  historical  topics  brought  up  many 
questions  concerning  modern  Mexico  and 
led  naturally  into  a  geographic  study  of  the 
nation.  The  group  wanted  to  know  how 
the  people  of  Mexico  live  today,  and  who 
has  really  tried  to  help  the  people  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  develop  their 
country.  They  wanted  to  know:  (1)  What 
are  the  relations  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.?  (2)  With  whom  does  Mexico  trade.' 
What  products  are  exported  and  imported  f 

(3)  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
face  the  Mexican  government  and  people.? 

(4)  How  are  they  trying  to  solve  their 
problems .?  Many  other  questions  concerning 
food,  the  different  kinds  of  homes,  the  meth- 
ods of  working,  and  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments to  certain  men  were  raised. 

To  assist  the  children  in  visualizing  the 
life  in  the  various  regions  of  Mexico  and 
in  understanding  the  relation  between  the 
ways  of  living  and  the  conditions  of  the 
natural  environment,  the  teacher  arranged 
a  set  of  pictures  which  showed  natural 
scenes  and  people's  activities  in  the  different 
natural  regions  of  Mexico.  These  pictures 
were  placed  around  the  room,  and  the 
children  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  them  and  to  make  notes.  On 
each  picture  was  a  notation  as  to  location 
of  the  scene.  Each  child  had  a  map  of 
Mexico.  As  he  examined  the  picture  he 
made  notes  on  location,  kind  of  activity 
shown,  and  kind  of  natural  environment. 

When  the  class  completed  this  period  of 
discovery,  they  realized  that  Mexico  could 


be  divided  into  the  following  regions:  The 
Gulf  Coastal  Plain,  the  Eastern  A-Iountains, 
the  Central  Plateau,  the  Northeastern 
Plateau,  the  Western  Mountains  and  Coastal 
Region,  Lower  California,  and  the  Southern 
Mountain  Region. 

Furthermore,  they  noted  that  natural 
conditions  in  these  regions  varied  and  that 
although  there  were  certain  likenesses  the 
acti\-ities  of  the  people  differed  in  many 
respects.  Probably  for  the  first  time  they 
realized  that  many  broad  general  statements 
concerning  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  were 
untrue,  and  that  in  thinking  and  talking 
about  Mexico  one  must  know  what  part  of 
Mexico  is  being  discussed.  From  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed,  the  class  verified 
their  inferences.  Each  region  was  studied, 
maps  were  consulted,  and  outline  maps 
were  filled  in  with  information  gained. 
Additional  pictures,  clippings,  and  magazine 
articles  were  brought  to  class. 

The  class  became  intensely  interested  in 
the  problems  of  education,  transportation, 
land  ownership,  and  relations  with  foreign 
companies.  They  traced  the  causes  of  these 
problems  back  to  historical  and  geographic 
factors.  Along  with  the  reading,  discussion, 
and  map  work  went  many  other  activities, 
such  as:  (1)  The  collection  of  articles  made 
in  Mexico;  (2)  the  study  of  Mexican  art, 
textiles,  and  pottery;  and  (3)  the  construc- 
tion of  models  of  the  different  types  of  homes 
used  in  the  various  regions.  The  unit  closed 
or  was  summarized  by  an  auditorium  pro- 
gram since  the  class  wanted  to  tell  others 
about  Mexico.  At  first  they  wanted  to  give 
a  pageant  of  Mexican  history  but  finally 
decided  that  a  program  on  modern  Mexico 
would  be  better.  Through  stage  scenery 
and  dramatization,  they  pictured  each  re- 
gion, and  then  in  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives for  the  regions  presented  some  of  the 
problems  peculiar  to  each  one.  Appropriate 
music  and  dancing  were  introduced  so  that 
the  program  was  balanced. 
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General  suggestions. — In  the  development 
of  any  one  of  this  series  of  units,  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  help  the  pupils  secure  a 
well-rounded  view  of  the  nation  and  people. 
The  industries  and  resources  should  not  be 
emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of  historical 
background  and  culture.  Through  many 
activities  such  as  visits  to  museums  and  art 
galleries,  reading,  special  reports,  construc- 
tion work  in  the  music  and  art  classes,  in 
language  arts,  and  in  science,  the  group 
should  become  acquainted  with  various 
phases  of  the  life  and  culture  of  other  Amer- 
ican nations. 

Individual  pupils  can  make  contributions 
through  their  special  interests  and  hobbies. 
The  stamp  collector  shows  how  the  stamp 
issues  reflect  the  history,  the  natural  en- 
vironment, and  the  industries  of  the  people. 
The  musical  enthusiast  collects  songs  and 
musical  instruments  or  makes  models  of  the 
native  musical  instruments.  Nearly  every 
special  interest  from  that  of  butterfly  col- 
lector, the  inveterate  reader,  and  the  sports 
enthusiast  to  the  budding  aviator  can  be 
directed  into  assisting  the  whole  group  in 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  our 
southern  neighbors. 

Miscellaneous  activities. — The  broadcasts 
of  the  School  of  the  Air  of  the  Americas  ^ 
are  used  by  some  schools  as  an  introduction 
to,  and  the  basis  for,  development  of  units 
on  the  other  American  countries.  The 
Teacher's  Manual  is  planned  to  assist  teach- 
ers in  correlating  these  radio  programs  with 
classroom  work.  These  broadcasts  are 
planned  for  a  S-year  period. 

In  some  schools  interesting  assembly 
programs  in  the  upper  grades  have  been 
developed  with  Latin  American  materials. 
One  was  entitled  "March  of  Time  in  the 
Americas."  Interesting  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Americas  were  dramatized. 
These     were     presented     in     chronological 


*  For  information  write  to  Department  of  Education,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  SyBtcni,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


order,  and  arranged  so  that  the  time  rela- 
tion of  events  in  other  American  countries 
and  in  the  United  States  was  brought  out. 

One  eighth-grade  group  presented  a 
round  table  for  an  assembly  program.  It 
summarized  the  results  of  their  study  of 
Venezuela.  Four  boys  and  four  girls  were 
selected  by  the  class,  and  a  leader  chosen. 
The  class  contributed  maps,  slides  of  their 
own  making,  graphs,  and  other  materials 
for  the  group  to  use.  When  the  round  table 
discussion  was  finished,  the  audience  asked 
questions  of  the  speakers. 

Another  group  worked  out  a  series  of 
radio  broadcasts  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  a  Latin  American  nation  would  pre- 
sent. For  example,  the  class  tried  to  de- 
termine what  Brazilians  would  broadcast 
to  the  United  States  in  order  to  influence 
our  attitude  toward  them.  They  decided 
that  the  Brazilians  would  advertise  their 
coffee,  and  extol  the  beauties  of  their  scenery. 
Quiz  programs,  pageants,  operettas,  music 
and  dance  programs,  illustrated  talks,  and 
dramatizations  have  been  worked  out  using 
Latin  American  material  or  materials  from 
all  of  the  Americas. 

In    certain    schools    exceptionally    bright 
children    are    grouped    together.     Some    of 
these  groups  have  been  encouraged  to  pre- 
pare   special    materials    for    other    classes. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  types  of  mate- 
rials   prepared:     (1)    An    annotated    bibli-    < 
ograpliy  of  available  books;  (2)  a  question-    , 
naire  and  a  list  of  completion  sentences  to    \ 
be  used  in  review;  (3)  a  collection  of  pictures    . 
with    original    legends   and    suggestions   for    > 
study;  (4)  a  Tourist  Guide  to  several  of  the 
countries,  including  pictures,  sketches,  maps,    i 
descriptions  of  special  attractions,  hints  on    ' 
dress    and    behavior,    and    cost    estimates; 
(5)  a  physical  map,  also  other  maps  with  a 
guide   for  study;   (6)   reports  on   magazine 
articles;  (7)  games  and  puzzles  for  re\ie\v; 
(8)   a  booklet   of  interesting  facts,  entitled    ' 
Do  You  Know? 
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CowteaUt  Aiux  Deal  Junior  H  iah  Hchuol,  Wa^hmoton.  D.  C. 

An  eighth-grade  boy  demonstrates  the  marimba,  a  South  American  Instrument. 


A  Final  Word 


In  this  entire  discussion  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  help  teachers  develop  func- 
tional, cumulative  learnings,  understandings 
and  appreciation  of  our  American  neighbors. 
A  real  and  functional  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
Republics  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth  through 
many  years  and  is  based  on  accurate  know- 
ledge and  an  open-minded,  scientific,  yet 
socially  appreciative  attitude.  The  nations 
of  the  New  World  are  both  different  and 
alike,  and  the  likenesses  as  well  as  the 
differences  should  be  noted. 


The  knowledge,  understandings,  atti- 
tudes, and  appreciations  which  are  gained  by 
the  children,  and  which  will  function 
throughout  their  lives,  depend  upon  the 
teacher's  attitude,  her  enthusiasm,  her 
understanding,  and  her  ability  to  guide  the 
children  in  worth-while  activities.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  spirit  and  vision  of 
the  classroom  teacher.  The  futures  of  our 
land  and  of  the  other  American  lands  are 
being  largely  determined  today  in  our 
schools  and  in  their  schools. 
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Some  Suggestions  for  Reading 


A  number  of  bibliographies  on  the  other 
American  Republics  have  recently  appeared, 
and  much  material  has  been  published 
concerning  them.  The  following  brief  list 
of  references  is  only  suggestive  of  the  many 
types  of  publications  available. 

BiDWELL,    Percy    W.     Economic    defense    of    Latin 

America.     Boston,  Mass.,  World  Peace  Foundation, 

1941.     96  p. 
CuTRiGHT,  Paul  R.     Great  naturalists  explore  South 

America.     New    York    City,    The    Macmillan    Co., 

1940.     340  p. 
[de  Torre,  Emilio,  et  a].\    The   Latin-.'Vmerican  song 

book.     Boston,    Mass.,    Ginn    &    Company,    1942. 

128  p. 
Green,    Philip   L.     Our    Latin   American    neighbors. 

New  York  City,  Hastings  House,  1941.     182  p. 
Hanson,    Earl    P.     Chile;    land    of    progress.     New 

York  City,  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  1941.     201  p. 
Headline     Books.     The    Foreign     Policy    Association 
pamphlets. 

Delia  Goetz  and  Varian  Fry.     The  good  neighbors — 
the  story  of  the  two  Americas.     1941.     96  p. 

John  1.  B.  McCuUoch.     Challenge  to  the  Americas. 
1940.     64  p. 

Joan  Raushenbush.     Look  at  Latin  America.     1940. 
64  p. 
Herring,      Hubert.     Good      neighbors,      Argentina, 

Brazil,  Chile,  and  seventeen  other  countries.     New 

Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  Llniversity  Press,  1941.  381  p. 
Lemos,  Pedro  J.     Guatemala  art  crafts.     Worcester, 

Mass.,  Davis  Press  Inc.,  1941.     40  p. 
Mead,   Charles   W.     Old   civilizations  of  Inca  land. 

New  York,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

193S.     141  p.     (Handbook  series  No.  11.) 
Museum    of    Modern    Art.     Twenty    centuries    of 

Mexican    art.     By    the    Museum    of    Modern    Art, 

New    York,    in    collaboration    with    the    Mexican 

Government.     The  Museum,  1940.     199  p. 
Simpson,    Lesley    B.     Many    Mexicos.     New    York, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1941.     336  p. 


Stewart,  Watt,  and  Peterson,  H.  F.  Builders  of 
Latin  .America.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1942.     343  p. 

Thompson,  J.  Eric.  Mexico  before  Cortez;  an  account 
of  the  daily  life,  religion,  and  ritual  of  the  Aztecs 
and  kindred  peoples.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1933.     298  p. 

Toor,  Frances.  Mexican  popular  arts.  Frances 
Toor  Studios,  1939.  107  p.  (Crown  Publishers,  New 
York,  distributors.) 

Verrill,  a.  Hyatt.  Foods  America  gave  the  world. 
(Appendices  in  collaboration  with  Otis  W.  Barrett.) 
Boston,  Mass.,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1937.    289  p. 

Waugh,  Elizabeth.  Sim6n  Bolivar;  a  story  of  cour- 
age.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1941.     326  p. 

Teachers  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a  number  of  noncommercial 
agencies  which  prepare  and  distribute  free 
or  at  nominal  cost  materials  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  children  in  the  inter-American 
field.  Among  these  agencies  are  the 
following: 

American  Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C.     (Source  lists  and  bulletins.) 

American  Library  Association,  520  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.     (Bibliographies.) 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
N.  Y.     (Traveling  exhibits.) 

Foreign  Policy  Association,  22  East  38th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.    (Books  and  pamphlets.) 

Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Bibli- 
ographies, bulletins,  exhibit  material.) 

Research  Division,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1201  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Bibliographies  and  source  lists.) 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Bibliographies,  bulletins,  loan  packets,  radio  scripts, 
tra\'eling  exhibits.) 

Visual  Aids  Service,  State  Teachers  Collboe, 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.    (Source  lists.) 
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Education  and  National  Defense 
SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country's  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  How 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
i  Office,    Washington,    D.    C.     Announcement   of  their   avail- 

ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  Education  for  Victory,  official  biweekly 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EaUAL  • 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  ■  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE -WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND-THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN -THAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH  FROM  THE  EARTH- 
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FOREWORD 

AMERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  threats  against  her  way  of 
-^  *-  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  instruction  and 
training  they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowl- 
edges and  skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make 
for  national  strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  prepared- 
ness at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become 
increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  }-outh  and  adults  facing  a  war- 
torn  world.     But  how? 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  ser\-ice  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick 
but  not  precipitate  action.  Hast}-,  unthinking  steps  will  often  bring  confu- 
sion. Ready  acquiescence  to  special  pressure  groups  will  lead  to  distortion 
of  objectives.  Unless  guarded  by  reason,  patriotic  enthusiasm  will  produce 
disastrous  results  in  the  very  program  which  is  aimed  at  national  defense. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  deals  with  some  of  the 
important  problems  involved  in  promoting  hemisphere  solidarity,  with  par- 
ticular application  to  the  relationship  between  Latin  American  nations  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  designed  for  use  as  a  teacher's  guide  in  helping  high- 
school  students  to  know  and  to  understand  better  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, to  appreciate  their  contributions  to  total  hemisphere  welfare,  and  to 
think  through  some  of  the  vital  problems  affecting  mutual  cooperation  among 
all  the  nations  concerned.  The  pamphlet  is  offered  as  a  possible  basis  for 
introducing  and  further  developing  a  unit  of  study  in  the  high  school  in 
this  crucial  aspect  of  international  relationship. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 
L  .  S.  Commissioner  of  Education- 
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Part  I.  Methods  of  Teaching 
Hemisphere  Solidarity 


I  Our  Latin  American  neighbors  want  to 
je  neighborly.  So  do  we.  We  both  need 
b  get  better  acquainted,  in  order  to  over- 
'Dme  the  isolation  which  has  resulted  from 
'istance,  geographical  barriers,  differences  of 
Imguage,  and  of  cultures.  This  increased 
pirit  of  true  neighborliness  cannot  be 
Irought  into  being  all  at  once  b}-  Federal 
Igencies.  It  must  be  based  on  insight, 
'nderstanding,  and  education  of  the  rank 
nd  file  of  citizens  in  the  United  States, 
('he  schools  can  and  will  do  their  part  to 
jevelop  that  understanding. 
I  The  cultural,  commercial,  and  political 
Ictivities  of  the  American  nations  are 
teadily  becoming  more  intimately  related 
nd  mutually  supplementary.  Changing 
onditions  in  Europe  shift  the  center  of 
iiany  of  our  international  activities  to  the 
Ivestern  Hemisphere.  Trade,  travel,  liter- 
iture,  radio,  and  motion  pictures  are  all  in 
[he  process  of  becoming  shared  possessions 
jiore  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
I  Good  planning  and  organization  are  per- 
laps  more  essential  to  success  in  teaching 
liter-American  problems  than  in  many 
ther  fields  because  the  materials  for  the 
rork  are  undeveloped  and  practices  are 
Itill  in  a  formative  stage.  For  that  reason 
,  few  suggestions  may  be  in  order  on  how 

0  set  up  courses  or  units  of  learning  to 
Iromote  hemisphere  cooperation  and  soli- 
'arity. 

i 

Sflan  a  Long-Time  Program 

While  it  is  true  that  recent  world  develop- 
lients  have  caused  the  people  of  American 
iDuntries  to  draw  closer  together  than  ever 
jefore,  these  emergencies  have  merely  called 
ttention  to  mutual  needs  that  have  long 
xisted  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  e.xist 

1  future  decades  and  centuries.     We  must 


not  overlook  long-time  values  while  stressing 
emergency  needs.  Education  should  be 
planned  both  for  the  moment  and  for  the 
years  ahead. 

Any  teaching  that  is  to  fit  the  changing 
panorama  of  world  events  will  have  to  be 
based  on  current  problems,  and  also  be 
constantly  revised  to  fit  the  current  scene. 
It  will  make  use  of  all  available  sources  of 
data,  both  for  identifying  problems  and 
for  learning  facts  contributing  to  their  solu- 
tion. These  current  sources  of  information 
will  reveal  the  "fork-in-the-road"  situations 
upon  which  citizens  and  nations  must  make 
up  their  minds,  and  they  will  afford  many 
pertinent  suggestions  on  how  other  people 
and  nations  are  deciding  serious  issues. 
Questions  will  be  dropped  as  they  lose  their 
significance,  and  new  questions  will  be  added 
as  they  are  thrust  into  prominence  by  the 
ever-changing  surge  of  human  events.  The 
outline  in  part  II  of  this  bulletin  is  a  cross 
section  of  the  problems  as  they  existed  in 
the  early  months  of  1941,  and  it  seeks  to  give 
the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  roots 
of  the  problems  presented. 

This  long-time  view  also  implies  a  world 
view.  The  study  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions should  proceed  with  the  spirit  of 
world  brotherhood  rather  than  one  of  mere 
national  interest  or  individual  gain.  It 
should  be  a  quest  for  ways  of  promoting 
the  good  life  for  everyone,  not  only  in  this 
half  of  the  world  but  wherever  humanity 
exists. 

Use  the  Problem  Approach 

The  outline  is  built  on  the  philosophy  of  a 
direct  approach  by  way  of  actual  problems 
that  need  to  be  faced  and  solved.  This 
approach  is  common  in  many  secondary 
school   areas,   and   it   will   be   more   or  less 


familiar  to  most  secondary  school  teachers 
in  the  United  States.  Problems  may  offer 
much  more  stimulation  and  challenge  than 
do  facts  alone.  They  call  for  solution,  and 
thus  appeal  to  students  as  being  worth  the 
expenditure  of  effort  and  time  necessar)-  to 
find  and  interpret  pertinent  facts.  If  the 
teaching  is  tied  to  concrete,  tangible, 
definite,  and  urgent  problems  of  the  day,  it 
will  arouse  greater  interest  and  stimulate 
more  serious  thought  than  if  it  is  devoted 
to  factual  background  alone  or  to  the  de- 
velopment of  abstract  social  concepts  and 
principles. 

The  most  vital  problems  are  those  which 
relate  to  action.  A  problem  may  be  defined 
as  a  difficulty  that  is  faced  in  trying  to  do 
something.  Teaching  inter-American  rela- 
tions on  a  problem  basis  thus  means  stimu- 
lating students  to  study  the  current  situa- 
tion in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
contribute  something  to  the  improvement 
of  those  relations.  If  we  are  to  cultivate 
firmer  friendships  with  our  neighbor  coun- 
tries, we  must  act,  not  just  talk.  Knowledge 
of  essential  facts,  important  as  this  is,  will 
not  be  enough.  The  teaching  should  be  on 
as  genuine  a  laboratory  basis  as  possible. 
It  should  be  more  like  a  workshop  than  like 
an  academic  seminar.  It  may  deal  with 
situations  about  which  individuals  can  do 
something  in  a  direct  personal  way,  and 
also  with  those  which  require  citizens  to  act 
collectively  through  the  ballot  and  the 
machinery  of  democratic  government.  It 
may  even  deal  with  problems  the  solution  of 
which  requires  cooperation  among  different 
national  governments;  but  since  the  units 
in  this  outline  are  addressed  to  teachers  and 
pupils  in  schools  of  the  United  States,  they 
should  be  taught  with  an  empliasis  on  what 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens  can  do  in  a 
cooperative  way. 

This  emphasis  on  action  must  not  exclude 
the  teaching  of  attitudes,  understandings, 
and  information.  It  will  require  all  three 
of  these.     It   will   treat   them   as   means  to 


constructive  action,  not  as  ends  in  thtni 
selves.  Effective  action  on  inter-Americai 
problems  will  require  far  more  insight  anc 
information  about  our  neighboring  countries 
than  we  now  have,  and  a  much  greatei 
emotional  desire  to  do  something  about 
those  problems  than  many  of  our  citizens 
have  felt  in  the  past. 

Select  the  Problems  to  Meet 
the  Local  Situation 

This  outline  is  not  a  cut-and-dried  course 
to  be  taught  exactly  as  printed.  The  part; 
are  organized  in  order  that  they  may  be  usee 
as  the  basis  for  a  semester's  work  if  the  loca 
situation  warrants  it,  but  they  are  equalh 
suitable  as  suggestions  for  smaller  units 
within  courses  in  history,  social  problems, 
economics,  sociolog}-,  geography,  foreigr 
languages,  art,  music,  and  other  subjects 
For  example,  commercial  classes  may  attack, 
many  of  the  questions  on  foreign  trade 
commerce,  and  finance.  The  plan  is  flexible 
elastic,  or  adaptable,  not  rigid  or  prescribed 
It  ma)'  be  well  to  begin  on  a  small  scale  anc 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  teaching  as  expe- 
rience and  available  materials  justify  it 
Giving  a  2-weeks'  unit  on  Latin  America  is 
preferable  to  doing  nothing  because  a  )"ear's 
course  is  impossible.  If  a  special  course  is 
offered  (Latin  American  history,  for  in- 
stance), this  should  in  no  way  be  allowed  tc 
interfere  with  the  inclusion  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can units  in  other  courses  (a  2-weeks'  unit  ir 
Latin  American  art,  for  example). 

Thus  the  outline  is  not  the  educationa 
meal  but  the  pantry  from  which  a  meal  car 
be  prepared.  A  school  that  is  near  tht 
Alexican  border  ma\-  select  matters  relatec 
to  travel  in  Mexico.  iV  school  in  a  State  ir, 
which  the  same  products  are  raised  as  in 
Argentina  ma\'  specialize  in  problems  of  oui 
economic  relations  with  the  Argentim 
Nation.  A  teacher  who  has  traveled  in 
Latin  America  may  choose  questions  related 
to  travel,  social  customs,  and  the  human 
interest  clement.     .\  teacher  whose  specialty 


is  economic  geography  may  deal  more  with 
;  resources  and  trade.     An  art  teacher  maj" 
;  select  learning  experiences  which  his  peculiar 
training  permits  him  to  guide  most  profit- 
ably.     Likewise,    the   Spanish   teacher   will 
;  concentrate  more  upon  language  and  litera- 
ture than  upon   trade  and   politics.     Thus 
'  the  outline  makes  provision  for  selection  on  a 
self-service    basis,    according    to    available 
materials,  needs,  talents,  and  interests 

I  Stress  the  Mutual  Interests  and 
j  Reciprocal  Needs  of  the  Americas 

The  best  teaching  of  inter-American  rela- 
j  tions  will  stress  what  we  can  do  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Latin  Americans.     We  have 
much  to  learn  from  each  other.    They  can 
I  contribute  much  to  our  culture,  and  we  can 
I  contribute    something    to    theirs.      Neither 
i  trade  nor  cultural  exchange  can  be  on  a  one- 
way basis.     We  cannot  sell  unless  we  buy, 
nor  have  friends  unless  we  are  friends.     We 
need  to   make   the   most   of  similarities   of 
I  tastes,  needs,  and  institutions,  and  likewise 
'  to  capitalize  upon  our  differences  by  making 
.  our  different  cultures  mutualh'  supplemen- 
!  tary. 

I 

;  Draw  from  Many  Fields 

j  of  Knowledge 

I      One    characteristic    of    the    problem    ap- 
proach is  that  it   integrates  many  subject 
fields  which  may  supply  data  for  appropriate 
use.    No  one  school  subject  or  department 
1  can    possibly    monopolize    the    teaching    of 
;  inter-American    relations.      The    problems 
i  involved,  like  trees,  spread  their  roots  out 
over  a  wide  area  and  draw  nourishment  from 
■  many  surrounding  territories,  regardless  of 
I  the  subject  boundary  lines  or  departmental 
j  fences  that  are  set  up  on  the  surface  of  the 
1  curriculum.    Valuable  data  may  come  from 
j  such   diverse   fields   as    history,   geograph}', 
!  economics,    sociology,    anthropology,    psy- 
I  chology,  agricult'ure,   botany,  zoology,   art, 
music,  literature,  foreign   languages,   home 
economics,    and    physical    education.      One 
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school  assembly  program  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  American  fiesta  may  conceivably  in- 
clude a  cross  section  of  the  entire  curriculum 
of  the  school. 

Be  Concrete 

Pictures,  souvenirs,  or  articles  of  clothing 
from  a  Latin  American  Nation  may  give  a 
note  of  reality  which  words  can  hardly 
convey.  Visual  methods  of  teaching  are 
needed  to  supplement  verbal  ones.  Colored 
picture  post  cards  will  help,  if  nothing  more 
is  available.  Phonograph  records,  radio 
broadcasts,  or  contacts  with  Latin  Ameri- 
cans in  person  will  make  a  vast  difference. 
Students  may  be  assisted  in  establishing 
personal  correspondence  with  students  be- 
yond our  borders,  with  mutual  profit  and 
enjoyment.  Class  members  or  committees 
may  write  to  Latin  American  tourist  agencies 
or  to  other  firms  and  institutions  for  litera- 
ture on  specific  problems  being  studied. 
They  may  interview  Latin  Americans  in  the 
community,  or  invite  these  persons  to  talk 
to  the  class  about  the  countries  from  which 
they  came.  Perhaps  some  members  of  the 
class  may  be  aided  in  planning  summer 
travel  excursions  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, in  which  case  they  may  be  encouraged 
and  directed  to  collect  and  bring  back  further 
concrete  materials  which  will  be  of  use  to 
other  students  who  are  not  so  fortunate. 

One  form  of  concreteness  which  will  be 
fruitful  is  the  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day  or  of  special  Latin  American  holidays 
and  festive  occasions.  Flags,  colorful  cos- 
tumes, dances,  songs,  and  pageants  in 
honor  of  Latin  American  heroes  or  traditions 
will  constitute  the  basis  for  good  entertain- 
ment and  good  education  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

Another  concrete  activit}'  that  can  be 
carried  along  throughout  the  unit  is  the 
building  up  of  a  scrapbook  by  each  pupil 
either  on  Latin  American  countries  as  a 
group  or  on  a  particular  country  which 
rouses    his    special   interest.      These    scrap- 


books  can  be  made  quite  individual  as  well 
as  artistic,  and  at  the  end  of  the  unit  they 
can  become  the  basis  of  an  effective  displaj- 
for  the  rest  of  the  student  body.  In  prepar- 
ing such  scrapbooks,  however,  precaution 
should  be  taken  against  mere  collection  of  an 
aimless  sort,  as  well  as  against  mutilation 
of  valuable  books  and  magazines. 

Let  Teachers  and  Students 
Learn  Together 

Some  teachers  may  hesitate  to  begin  a 
Latin  American  unit  for  lack  of  sufficient 
special  training  or  background  to  afford  a 
feeling  of  security.  This  sort  of  fear  may 
paralyze  much  valuable  effort  unless  ever)-- 
one  realizes  that  the  teacher  is  not  expected 
to  be  a  walking  encyclopedia  on  Latin 
America.  Any  teacher  who  is  willing  to 
work  and  to  learn  can  lead  a  class  group  in 
presenting  a  Latin  American  unit  without 
undue  strain  or  embarrassment.  The  prob- 
lems in  this  outline  can  be  handled  on  the 
basis  of  pupil-teacher  cooperation  or  under 
pupil  responsibility  if  the  teacher  so  organ- 
izes the  program. 

Many  of  the  questions  raised  arc  so 
"current"  and  so  debatable  that  no  single 
fixed  answer  is  possible.  Presidents  and 
Senators  are  hunting  for  answers,  just  as 
teachers  and  pupils  are.  The  teacher  may 
help  to  organize  the  search  for  different  view- 
points and  for  data;  and  all  may  learn  to- 
gether. Each  group  which  the  teacher  leads 
in    such    a   cooperative   search    for   new   in- 


sights will  have  its  cumulative  effect  on  the 
teacher's  background  for  leading  future 
classes,  so  that  in  time  the  teaching  problem 
will  not  be  so  difficult  as  it  is  at  the  begin- 
ning. But  in  the  meantime  any  teacher  can 
get  ready  to  present  a  Latin  American  unit 
on  a  small  scale  and  in  a  modest  way  by 
reading  a  few  of  the  books  listed  in  this 
pamphlet  and  b)-  following  the  news  faith- 
fully to  pick  up  the  thread  of  world  events. 

Much  of  the  teacher's  contribution  to  a 
class  that  is  studying  inter-American  rela- 
tionships will  thus  lie  in  the  provision  of 
leadership,  the  organization  of  effort,  and 
the  setting  up  of  methods  of  work.  Ap- 
pointing pupil  committees,  directing  librar)- 
activities,  and  helping  pupils  to  make  con- 
tacts with  community  sources  will  release 
energ)'  and  initiative  and  will  produce  re- 
sults superior  to  much  of  the  older  type  of 
teacher-dominated  or  regimented  learning 
of  fixed  subject  matter. 

The  fact  that  neither  teachers  nor  experts 
know  the  answers  to  some  questions  is  no 
excuse  for  refusing  to  study  them  in  school, 
provided  those  questions  are  urgently  before 
the  nations  and  need  to  be  decided  in  one 
way  or  another.  Freedom  of  discussion  and 
freedom  to  search  for  light  on  difficult 
problems  are  as  important  in  democratic 
education  as  in  democratic  government. 
Out  of  an  open-minded  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  more  light  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered than  if  the  issues  are  avoided  be- 
cause their  solutions  are  still  in  doubt. 
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Part  II.  Suggested  Outline  of 
Problems  and  Activities 


The  questions,  activities,  and  sources  in- 
iicated  in  the  following  pages  are  intended 
l;o  focus  attention  sharply  and  directly  upon 
jihe  problems  which  citizens  of  the  United 
States  must  face  in  the  improvement  of 
lemisphere  cooperation  and  solidarity.  The 
irst  section  of  the  outline  (A)  suggests  an 
jpproach  by  which  the  teacher  and  class 
may  discover  and  compile  problems,  plan 
:heir  own  study  programs,  or  exercise  their 
3wn  initiative  in  developing  plans  of  work 
:hat  grow  directly  out  of  their  own  experi- 
ences. The  later  sections  (B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
and  G)  are  more  of  a  pre-planned  guide,  to 
itimulate  the  flow  of  ideas  and  to  get  some- 
thing worth-while  under  way  in  situations 
where  the  background  of  actual  experience 
with  the  problems  is  inadequate. 
I  All  questions  and  suggested  activities  are 
(addressed  to  pupils  through  the  medium  of 
|the  teacher's  leadership.  It  is  not  expected 
jthat  all  questions  and  activities  included 
under  a  particular  topic  will  be  applicable  in 
jail  school  situations.  Teacher  and  students 
will  choose  those  that  fit  their  own  resources, 
and  they  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  formulate 
Dthers,  as  together  they  attack  the  problems 
involved. 

A.  Preview  of  the  Problems 

;  Since  all  study  and  education  should  be 
ipurposeful  and  directed  toward  the  solution 
bf  vital  problems,  a  brief  survey  to  locate  the 
;problems,  to  define  them  sharply,  and  to 
Estimate  their  relative  seriousness  would 
jseem  to  be  a  good  beginning.  This  section 
is  designed  to  assist  in  such  an  exploration  of 
'the  field. 

What  will  you  have? 

'Locating  and  clarifying  problems 

[  Problems:  (1)  What  does  the  world  need  to 
do  that  it  cannot  do  without  peace,  harmon}-, 


and  cooperation  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe.?  (2)  What  does  the  United  States 
want  and  need  to  do  that  it  can  do  only 
through  cooperation  with  the  other  American 
nations.'  (3)  What  do  you  think  the  other 
American  nations  want  and  need  to  do  that 
they  can  do  best  with  our  cooperation.?  (4) 
Is  there  anything  that  you  as  a  person  or 
individual  want  to  do  in  life  that  depends 
on  hemisphere  unity,  solidarity,  or  coopera- 
tion .? 

Activities:  (1)  Answer  each  of  the  above 
questions  by  writing  each  need  or  problem 
on  a  separate  slip  of  paper.  \A'rite  several 
answers  to  each  question.  Assemble  all 
slips  answering  question  number  one  for  one 
class  committee  to  sort  and  compile.  Like- 
wise work  through  class  committees  to  com- 
pile replies  to  each  of  the  other  three  ques- 
tions. (2)  Discuss  the  committee  reports  in 
class;  see  how  many  problems  are  repeated 
in  the  different  lists;  decide  which  ones  are 
most  urgent;  and  decide  which  ones  you 
want  to  study  this  semester  or  year.  (3) 
After  the  above  survey  has  been  completed, 
check  the  results  against  the  problems  in- 
dicated in  the  following  pages,  make  any 
revisions  of  procedure  that  seem  wise,  and 
proceed  to  study  the  problems  which  are 
selected.  Problems  which  are  not  taken  up 
in  the  following  pages  but  which  are  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  be  included  in 
the  course  may  easily  be  set  up  and  con- 
sidered by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in 
this  pamphlet. 

B.  Communication 

Isolation  keeps  nations  apart;  communica- 
tion brings  them  together.  Alan's  progress 
from  tribes  to  states,  to  nations,  and  to 
international  spheres  of  operation  has  been 
due  in  large  part  to  improved  ways  of  travel. 


transportation,  and  communication.  To  be 
sure,  nations  that  cannot  communicate 
cannot  quarrel,  but  neither  can  they  co- 
operate for  the  good  of  the  whole.  If  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  to  achieve  an  in- 
creased unity  of  spirit  and  a  genuine  social 
solidarity,  it  needs  more  and  better  travel 
routes  and  more  general  use  of  them  for  the 
free  flow  of  men,  merchandise,  and  ideas. 
This  section  suggests  ways  and  means  of 
attacking  this  urgent  problem  of  inter- 
American  communication. 

INNOCENTS  ABROAD 
Promoting  Hemisphere  Travel 

Problems:  (1)    To    which    of    the    Latin 
American  nations  would  vou  like  to  tra\el? 


\\h}?  (2)  What  are  the  best  routes  and 
travel  methods  which  you  might  employ  : 
(3)  How  would  you  manage  matters  of  pass- 
ports, money,  baggage,  hotels,  supplies, 
customs,  costumes,  and  guides?  (4)  What 
should  you  do  or  avoid  doing  in  your  con- 
tacts with  people  while  on  your  tour.''  (S) 
How  can  we  be  more  helpful  to  Latin 
American  travelers  who  are  in  our  midst  .^ 
Activities:  (1)  Post  in  the  classroom  the 
best  travel  maps  you  can  find  for  this 
hemisphere  or  for  any  of  its  individual 
regions.  (2)  Collect  advertising  matter 
dealing  with  conducted  travel  tours  to  the 
Americas,  consider  their  relative  merits,  and 
select  the  tours  that  seem  to  you  to  be  best. 
(3)    Invite    local    representatives    of   travel 
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[agencies,  railways,  steamship  lines,  or  air- 
llines  to  tell  the  class  about  their  travel  offer- 
lings,  to  answer  class  questions,  and  to  give 
helpful  hints  for  travelers.  (4)  Report 
travel  conditions  and  facilities  as  described 
jby  a  returning  traveler  or  in  one  of  the  books 
you  have  read.  (S)  Bring  a  passport  to 
Iclass,  and  explain  how  to  get  and  use  one. 
i(6)  Plan  the  clothes,  baggage,  and  equip- 
fment  you  would  take  on  a  Latin  American 
jtrip,  describe  your  plans  to  the  class,  and 
get  criticisms  and  suggestions.  (7)  Inter- 
view or  read  the  impressions  of  a  Latin 
American  in  the  LTnited  States  and  report  to 
the  class  how  he  thinks  we  could  assist 
travelers  who  come  here. 

Book  shelf :^  Aikman,  13-26;  Chase,  whole 
book;  Duggan,  whole  book;  Fitzgibbon, 
whole  book;  Franck,  whole  book;  Goetz,  7- 
14;  Raushenbush,  7-13,  26-31;  Surve}-,  126- 
128,  146-152;  Thompson,  39-59;  Wh'itbeck, 
3-34,  also  Index  under  "Transportation"; 
Wilgus,  1-8;  Williams,  1-63;  Ybarra,  whole 
book. 

OPEN  ROAD 

Improving  Transportation 

Problems:  (1)  What  could  we  gain  for  our 
entire  hemisphere  by  a  better  transportation 
and  communication  system.''  (2)  \\'hat 
should  we  do  to  get  better  use  of  water 
routes,  ports,  and  harbors.''  (3)  What  next 
steps  should  we  take  about  airports,  air  lines, 
and  a  flying  network  for  the  hemisphere.' 
(4)  How  can  we  extend  or  improve  rail 
service  for  the  hemisphere.'  (5)  A\^here  are 
international  highways  most  urgently 
needed,  and  how  can  we  get  them  built? 
(6)  How  can  good  roads  be  extended  to 
remote  regions  so  as  to  make  them  more 
accessible.' 

Activities:  (1)  Hang  up  side  by  side  several 
travel  maps  furnished  by  water,  rail,  and 
air  transportation  companies  and  by  auto 
clubs,  compare  them  as  to  areas  served,  and 
decide  where  additional  facilities  are  most 

1  See  pp.  20-21  for  "Book  Shelf,'*  listing  suggestions  fur  reading. 


badly  needed  for  our  hemisphere.  (2)  For 
travel  or  shipping  to  each  region  of  the 
hemisphere  compare  the  competing  routes 
as  to  time,  cost,  dependability,  safety,  and 
any  other  factors  which  you  should  con- 
sider in  making  a  selection.  (3)  From  a 
local  automobile  club  find  out  how  far  you 
can  go  with  an  automobile  beyond  our 
borders,  over  what  routes,  and  under  what 
handicaps  or  hazards.  (4)  From  a  returned 
tra^'eler  find  out  the  conditions  of  the  roads, 
routes,  lines,  and  services,  and  get  any 
helpful  information  about  where  improve- 
ments are  most  badly  needed.  (5)  Make  a 
map  showing  the  travel  route  you  would 
take  to  the  particular  country  of  your 
choice.  (6)  Find  out  the  present  status  of 
any  negotiations  between  nations  or  our 
hemisphere  concerning  new  transportation 
facilities;  evaluate  the  merits  of  the  pending 
plans;  and  decide  what  you  think  the  United 
States  ought  to  do  about  them. 

Book  shelf:  Aikman,  324—27;  Annals  (A), 
155-63;  Annals  (B),  78-93;  Beals,  Index 
under  "Transportation";  Fitzgibbon,  Index 
under  "Automobiles,"  "Highways,"  "Rail- 
roads," "Rivers";  Franck,  whole  book; 
Raushenbush,  26-31;  Sanchez,  9,  26-27; 
Survey,  126-28;  Thompson,  82—121;  Tom- 
linson,  Index  under  "Airways,"  "Highway 
Construction,"  "Railroads;  Whitbeck,  In- 
dex under  "Transportation";  Williams,  In- 
dex under  "Transportation." 

WHEN  IN  ROME 
Conforming  to  Custom 

Problems:  In  the  particular  country  which 
you  have  chosen  to  visit:  (1)  How  should 
you  dress  to  suit  the  climate,  the  occasion, 
and  the  customs  of  the  people?  (2)  What 
arrangements  are  best  for  meals  and  lodging? 
(3)  How  can  you  be  sure  of  the  right  forms 
of  social  etiquette?  (4)  How  should  you 
manage  your  shopping  procedure?  (5) 
Where  should  you  go  for  help  or  protection 
in  case  of  difficulty?  (6)  How  can  you  get 
the  most  out  of  sports   and   amusements? 


(7)  How  should  \'ou  adjust  your  activities 
to  the  climate? 

Activities:  (1)  Find  out  all  you  can  about 
the  people  in  the  country  you  have  chosen 
to  visit:  their  origin,  their  history,  their 
traits  and  customs.  (2)  Begin  to  make  a 
scrapbook  about  that  country  and  its  people 
(or  about  all  of  Latin  America),  using  clip- 
pings, pictures,  maps,  digests  of  articles  or 
books,  and  any  other  type  of  information 
you  can  gather.  (3)  Tell  the  class  about 
amusing  situations  in  which  any  of  your 
acquaintances  found  themselves  in  any 
other  countries  because  they  didn't  know 
that  customs  differed  there.  (4)  Bring  to 
class  any  available  traveler's  guide  or 
manual  on  how  to  act   in   Latin  America. 

(5)  Talk  to  or  read  about  someone  who  has 
been  in  Latin  America  and  report  impres- 
sions or  conclusions  as  to  how  to  behave. 

(6)  Read  a  novel  with  a  Latin  American 
setting,  note  customs  that  differ  from  ours, 
and  describe  them  to  the  class. 

5oo/^  j/;,'//.-Aikman,  79-1 18;Beals, 302-20; 
Chase,  1-18,  123-67;  Duggan,  12-21,  Fitz- 
gibbon,  whole  book;  Franck,  whole  book; 
Goetz,  28-29;  Inman  15-33;  Raushenbush, 
8,  14;  Thompson,  whole  book;  Wilgus 
84-94,  135-42;  Williams,  228-t4,  269-75, 
767-78. 

LANDS  OF  ADOPTION 
Managing  Immigration 

Problems:  (1)  What  kinds  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  do  you  think  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  should  encourage  or  permit 
to  settle  in  their  respective  countries.?  (2) 
What  types  of  their  citizens  should  we 
welcome  in  the  United  States  as  travelers.' 
As  temporary  residents.?  As  permanent 
residents.?  (3)  Should  you  go  to  any  other 
country  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  seeking 
your  fortune  and  e.\pect  then  to  return  to  the 
United  States  to  spend  it.?  (4)  Should 
persons  from  other  countries  come  to  the 
United    States    with    a    similar   purpose    in 


mind.'  (5)  How  should  we  manage  ou 
melting  pot.? 

Activities:  (1)  Talk  to  people  who  hav 
come  from  Latin  American  or  other  countrie 
to  settle  in  the  L^nited  States,  and  ge 
their  reactions  to  the  conditions  and  oppor 
tunities  for  employment  here.  (2)  Get  th' 
facts  about  our  present  immigration  laws 
quotas,  and  policies  concerning  the  entranci 
of  Latin  American  citizens,  evaluate  these 
and  decide  on  needed  revisions.  (3)  Decidi 
from  your  reading  which, if  any,occupationa 
fields  in  Latin  America  are  open  to  worker;- 
from  the  L^nited  States. 

Book  shelf:  Annals  (B),  132-43;  Beals' 
43-60,  172-89;  Chase,  228-32,  251-74 
Duggan,  21-38;  Fitzgibbon,  Index  undei 
"Immigration,"  "Population";  Franck, 
whole  book;  Inman,  48-78;  Sanchez,  8-31 
also  Index  under  "Racial  Groups";  Survey 
167-68,  175-78;  Thompson,  15-36,  60-81, 
Tomlinson,  whole  book;  Whitbeck,  whole- 
book;  Wilgus,  8-13;  Williams,  Index  unden 
"Immigration."  , 

THE  GREAT  DITCH 

Making  the  Most  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Problems:  (1)  How  can  any  remaining 
difficulties  in  Panama,  resulting  from  the. 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  be  removed:, 

(2)  What  changes  if  any  should  we  make  ia 
policies  concerning  the  use  of  the  Canal.' 

(3)  What  improvements  should  be  made 
in  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Panama 
Canal.?  (4)  What  should  be  done  about  a 
possible  second  canal.? 

Activities:  (1)  Hang  up  a  big  map  of  tlie^ 
canal  region,  indicate  the  possible  locations 
for  canals,  and  show  which  route  is  the  best 
one  to  be  used  next.  (2)  Using  large' 
photographs  or  diagrams  of  the  canal  and. 
its  locks,  explain  wiiat  difficulties  are  being 
faced,  what  is  proposed  for  meeting  these 
difficulties,  and  what  we  ought  to  do  as 
next  steps.  (3)  By  the  use  of  library  indexes 
or  the  librarian's  help  find  out  what  com- 
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plaints  or  difficulties  are  experienced  about 
canal  tolls,  regulations,  and  privileges  of 
•  passing  through;  decide  what  you  think 
ishould  be  done  about  these.  (4)  Find  out 
iall  you  can  about  progress  that  has  been 
Imade  toward  a  second  canal,  what  objec- 
'tions  are  offered,  what  barriers  are  in  the 
{way,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
Offer  your  proposals  to  the  class  for  their 
evaluation,  much  as  if  you  were  offering  a 
bill  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Book  shelf:  Beals,  Index  under  "Panama"; 
Fitzgibbon,  Index  under  "Colombia,"  "Nic- 
aragua," "Panama";  Franck,  225^2; 
iThompson,  Index  under  "Panama";  Tom- 
ilinson.  Index  under  "Panama";  \\  hitbeck, 
1431-33;  Wilgus,  199-200,  204-208;  Williams, 
[index  under  "Panama";  Ybarra,   285-302. 

C.  Cultural  Kinship 

Latin  America  has  a  rich  cultural  heritage 
from  the  civilization  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
as  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  a 
heritage  more  largely  from  England.  The 
American  melting  pot,  however,  has  united 
[many  strains  of  race,  creed,  and  civilization 
[during  the  years,  and  will  undoubtedly  do 
more  blending  in  the  future  as  communica- 
tion is  still  further  improved.  The  differ- 
ences which  exist  in  racial  origins,  political 
backgrounds,  and  religious  faiths  need  be 
no  barrier  to  full  understanding,  friendship, 
and  cultural  harmony.  In  fact,  because  of 
their  mutually  supplementary  natures,  the}- 
might  make  life  richer,  finer,  and  happier  for 
[the  people  of  the  whole  hemisphere.  This 
section  is  intended  to  help  bring  about  such 
la  cultural  exchange  and  mutual  appreciation. 

lEVERY  BRAIN  CELL  WORKING 
I  Extending  the  Benefits  of  Education 

I  Problems:  (1)  ^^'ould  it  be  well  for  you  to 
[look  forward  to  a  period  of  study  in  Latin 
I  America?  (2)  Where  would  you  study.' 
(3)  What  would  you  study.?  (4)  How 
would  you  prepare  for  such  study .''  (5)  How 
can  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students 


among  American  nations  be  encouraged.' 
(6)  What  have  we  Americans  in  common  in 
cultural  heritage  that  we  should  try  to  ex- 
tend? (7)  How  can  the  schools  of  the 
Americas  utilize  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Pan  American  Union? 

Activities:  (1)  Find  out  where  some  of  the 
major  universities  in  Latin  America  are 
located,  and  locate  any  in  the  country  which 
you  have  chosen  to  visit.  (2)  Analyze  the 
course  offerings  of  your  own  school  to  find 
courses  or  parts  of  courses  that  will  help  you 
to  understand  inter-American  problems 
better.  (3)  Analyze  bulletins  of  several  col- 
leges and  universities  in  our  own  country  to 
find  where  you  could  best  go  to  get  special 
training  concerning  Latin  America.  (4) 
Get  the  bulletins  or  announcements  of  or- 
ganizations or  agencies  that  promote  student 
exchange  amoung  countries,  and  learn  how 
you  may  take  advantage  of  these  services. 
(5)  Invite  a  student  who  has  attended  a 
school  in  Latin  America  or  in  some  other 
country  to  tell  the  class  about  the  problems 
and  opportunities  of  students  abroad. 

Book  shelf:  Aikman,  63-78;  Annals  (A), 
132-33;  Annals  (B),  144-52;  Beals,  321^0, 
also  Index  under  "Education";  Chase, 
Index  under  "Schools,"  Duggan,  15-21; 
Fitzgibbon,  Index  under  "Education,"  "Uni- 
versities"; Inman,  261-79,  also  Index  under 
"Education";  Raushenbush,  46;  Sanchez, 
whole  book;  Survey,  140-41;  Thompson, 
178,  247;  Wilgus,  94-96,  165-66;  Williams, 
209-27,  also  Index  under  "Education." 

TOWER  OF  BABEL 
Overcoming  Language  Barriers 

Problems:  (1)  Should  you  and  other  high- 
school  students  study  Spanish?  Portuguese: 
(2)  Should  English  be  extended  as  a  second 
language  in  Latin  America?  (3)  Wliat 
should  we  do  to  make  our  books  and  maga- 
zines available  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
translations?  (4)  How  much  Latin  Amer- 
ican literature  should  we  read  in  English 
translation?     What  kinds? 


Activiues:  (1)  Put  on  a  Spanish  pla)'  for 
the  school  assembly.  (2)  Get  copies  of 
Spanish  and  of  Portuguese  newspapers,  let 
students  in  the  class  try  to  read  them,  and 
decide  in  what  ways  they  are  similar  and  in 
what  ways  they  are  different  from  our  own 
newspapers.  (3)  Bring  some  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  books  to  class,  look  at  the  pic- 
tures, and  read  as  much  as  you  can.  (4) 
Show  on  a  big  map  the  parts  of  the  hemi- 
sphere where  you  would  need  Spanish  and 
where  you  would  need  Portuguese.  (S)  Find 
out  how  many  people  in  Latin  America 
speak  each  of  these  languages,  and  decide 
what  influence  if  any  these  figures  should 
have  upon  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  our  schools.  (6)  Tell  about  amusing 
situations  that  have  developed  because  our 
citizens  did  not  know  that  Spanish  was  not 
the  language  of  all  of  South  America.  (7) 
Arrange  for  a  class  group  subscription  for 
some  Spanish-language  newspaper  for  the 
current  school  year.  (8)  Organize  corre- 
spondence with  students  in  Latin  America, 
particularly  in  the  country  which  you  «ould 
like  best  to  visit. 

Book  shelf:  Annals  (B),  94-102,  162-69; 
Beals,  Index  under  "Languages,"  "Liter- 
ature"; Duggan,  47-62;  Fitzgibbon,  Index 
under  "Journalism,"  "Literature";  Sanchez, 
9-12,  also  Index  under  "Language,"  "Lan- 
guages," "Literature";  Thompson,  114-21; 
Wilgus,  96-100, 166-68,  275-76,  297,  318-19; 
Williams,  781-805,  also  Index  under  "Liter- 
ature." 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS 
Advancing  the  Arts 

Problems:  (1)  How  can  we  internation- 
alize the  hemisphere's  music. ^  (2)  How  can 
we  make  the  hemisphere's  best  paintings 
available  throughout  the  hemisphere?  (3) 
How  could  we  make  better  use  of  Latin 
American  handicraft  products  and  art 
objects?  (4)  How  can  we  get  more  wide- 
spread enjoyment  of  Latin  American  dances  ? 
(5)  What  has  been  done  to  internationalize 


the  radio  programs  of  the  hemisphere: 
What  further  steps  would  you  suggest? 
(6)  How  can  motion  pictures  be  made  to, 
serve  the  hemisphere  more  effectively? 

Activities:  (1)  Find  out  what  Latin  Amer- 
ican artists   have   appeared   in   the  United 
States    as    opera    or   concert    stars,    motion: 
picture  stars,  symphony  orchestra  composers, 
or    conductors,    painters,    or   in    any    other; 
artistic    capacity.     (2)    Give    an    assembly] 
program  in  the  form  of  a  "Festival  of  the, 
Latin  American  Arts."     (3)  Learn  some  of, 
the  Latin  American  national  anthems,  andii 
other    songs    representing    Latin   American' 
music.      (4)    Play    phonograph    records    of 
Latin  American  music,  decide  which  pieces, 
are  best,   and  buy   a   permanent  album  of 
Latin  American  music  for  the  school.     (5)| 
Make  a   survey  of  current  radio  programs 
with  Latin  American  settings,  decide  which 
you  can  recommend  most  highly,  and  post  a- 
list  of  these  on  the  school  bulletin  board  to. 
help    other    students.     (6)    Report    on   the 
current  movies  that  deal  with  Latin  America 
and  compare  their  relative  value  and  inter- 
est.    (7)  Show  the  class  reproductions  of  the  1 
best  Latin  American  paintings  you  can  find,i 
and  decide  which  ones  are  most  suitable  for- 
use  in  our  homes  or  public  buildings.     (8) 
Bring  any  available  Latin  American  sou\-enir  i 
art  objects,  display  them  before  the  class, 
and  tell  where  and  how  to  get  more.     (9) 
Learn  Latin  American  dances,  and  demon-' 
strata  them  to  the  class. 

Book  shelf:  Aikman,  63-78;  Beals,  Index 
under  "Art,"  "Music,"  "Dancing";  Chase, 
189-207;  Fitzgibbon,  Index  under  "Arts"; 
Sanchez,  Index  under  "Arts,"  "Music," 
"Dance";  Survey,  156-57,  179-86;  A\"ilgus. 
100-102,  166-68;  Williams,  209-27,  265-69, 
779-815. 

HEROES  AND  HOLIDAYS 
Building  on  the  Past 

Problems:  (1)  What  are  the  special  Latin 
.American  holidays  or  festive  occasions  which 
the    people    of    the    United    States    should 
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recognize?  (2)  What  national  heroes  or 
great  persons  of  Latin  America  should  be 
honored  in  the  United  States,  and  for  what 
services  rendered  ?  (3)  What  historic  spots 
or  places  in  Latin  America  should  you  make  a 
special  effort  to  visit,  and  why?  (4)  What 
historical  traditions  of  Latin  America  should 
you  especially  know  and  respect?  How  can 
you  best  show  this  respect? 

Activities:  (1)  Put  on  fiestas  or  special 
celebrations  of  national  holidays  in  the  form 
of  assembly  programs.  (2)  Collect  pictures 
of  the  great  statsemen  of  Latin  America, 
living  and  dead,  mount  them  suitably,  and 
learn  to  identify  them  without  names  in 
|sight.  (3)  Collect  pictures  of  famous  his- 
ttorical  buildings  or  places  in  Latin  America, 
land  tell  the  class  the  story  behind  each. 
1(4)  Read  one  or  more  of  the  legends  that 
are  dear  to  Latin  Americans,  and  tell  the 
story  to  the  class.  (S)  Make  a  collection  of 
interesting  books  for  pleasure  reading  which 
p'ou  can  recommend  to  your  fellow  students 
Kvho  want  to  know  the  historical  background 
of  the  Americas.  (6)  Try  to  locate  some 
flLatin  American  stamps  and  study  their 
significance. 

I  Bookshelf:  Aikman,  37-42;  Beals,  61-89, 
J190-220;  Chase,  19-122;  Fitzgibbon,  whole 
Ibook;  Inman,  34-47,  450-54;  Wilgus,  103- 
!132;  Williams,  287-337;  Ybarra,  136-55. 

|[SMS  AND  IDEAS 
[Dealing  With  Propaganda 

'    Problems:  (1)  How  should  we  define  the 

Ierm  "propaganda"  in  dealing  with  hemi- 
sphere problems?  (2)  How  can  the  Ameri- 
an  nations  protect  themselves  from  external 
nfluences  that  are  dangerous  to  democracy? 

3)  How  can  they  protect  themselves  from 
iangerous  social  and  political  influences 
vhich     arise    within     their    own     borders? 

4)  What  types  of  inter-American  "propa- 
,'anda"  deserve  encouragement?  (5) 
[>hould  the  American  nations  put  out  any 
iiemisphere  "propaganda"  of  their  own? 
if  so,  of  what  kind? 


Activities:  (1)  Bring  to  class  pamphlets, 
news  articles,  or  other  materials  which  you 
consider  propaganda,  explain  the  errors  or 
fallacies  involved,  and  see  how  well  the 
class  agrees  with  your  interpretation.  (2) 
Explain  the  motives  which  you  think  are 
behind  some  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
propaganda  of  concern  to  this  hemisphere, 
and  see  whether  your  classmates  agree. 
(3)  Formulate  a  distinction  between  "good" 
and  "bad"  hemisphere  propaganda,  and  try 
it  out  on  your  classmates.  (4)  Collect  edi- 
torials, statements  made  in  addresses,  or 
other  comments  concerning  ways  to  control 
propaganda  affecting  this  hemisphere,  and 
decide  which  proposals  are  in  violation  of 
reasonable  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

Book  shelf:  Aikman,  118-36,  170-217, 
239-55,  294-301;  Annals  (A),  1-33,  54-58; 
Annals  (B),  48-54,  162-69;  Beals,  382-409; 
Chase,  243^5,  275-303;  Duggan,  38-55; 
Fitzgibbon,  Index  under  "Dictatorship," 
"Fascism,"  "Germany,"  "Great  Britain," 
"Socialism";  Goetz,  70-71;  Inman,  89-133, 
234-39,  261-315;  McCulloch,  27-38;  San- 
chez, 96-135;  Survey,  112-15;  Thompson, 
Index  under  "Communism,"  "Indianism"; 
Tomlinson,  Index  under  "Hitler,"  "Com- 
munism," "Mussolini,"  "Italian  Influence," 
"Totalitarianism";  \Mlliams,  Index  under 
"Fascism,"   "Communism";  Ybarra,  whole 


book. 


D.  Welfare 


Democracy  in  dealings  among  nations  of 
the  hemisphere  must  rest  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  social  justice,  welfare,  health,  and 
economic  abundance,  as  contrasted  with 
greed,  exploitation,  poverty,  backwardness, 
and  disease.  No  nation  can  have  too  high  a 
standard  of  social  welfare,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  perfection  is  reached,  if  it 
ever  is.  Our  own  country  is  far  from  per- 
fect in  this  respect,  but  probably  we  can 
best  work  at  our  own  improvement  while 
we  attack  the  total  problem  on  a  hemisphere 
basis.  This  section  directs  attention  to  some 
points  on  which  we  may  begin. 
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BREAD  AND  JAM 
Raising  Standards  of  Living 

Problems:  (I)  How  could  trade  or  other 
relationships  among  the  American  nations 
be  changed  so  as  to  raise  the  standards  of 
living  in  all  of  the  countries  concerned? 
(2)  How  could  the  rural  betterment  program 
in  operation  in  the  United  States  be  adapted 
to  Latin  American  countries?  (3)  How 
can  any  nation  protect  its  standards  of  living 
against  competition  of  countries  in  which 
standards  are  lower  than  its  own?  (4)  Does 
anything  need  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  standards  of  living  in  the  particular 
country  in  Latin  America  which  you  would 
like  to  visit? 

Activities:  (1)  Get  statistics  on  compara- 
tive incomes  and  standards  of  living  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  tell  the  class  what  these  figures 
suggest  as  to  desirable  action.  (2)  Report 
on  the  rural  electrification  service  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  tell 
how  it  has  affected  regions  where  it  has  been 
installed.  (3)  Investigate  the  condition  of 
tenant  farmers  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  and  report  on  the  problems 
that  all  countries  need  to  solve  in  this  con- 
nection. (4)  Ask  a  person  who  has  traveled 
in  this  hemisphere  to  describe  differences 
in  the  general  level  of  comforts,  conven- 
iences, and  luxuries  in  different  countries  or 
parts  of  countries. 

Book  shelf:  Aikman,  43-62;  Annals  (A), 
80-92,  102-10;  Annals  (B),  48-54,  70-77, 
121-31;  Beals,  90-101,  241-67,  341-55; 
Chase,  123-88,  208-50,  281-91,  304-27; 
Duggan,  23-38;  Fitzgibbon,  Index  under 
"Labor,"  "Slavery";  Franck,  whole  book; 
Inman,  157-72,  247-60;  Sanchez,  20-28, 
also  Index  under  "Labor,"  "Peasants"; 
Survey,  169-74;  Thompson,  27-38,  144-68, 
also  Index  under  "Living,  Standard  of"; 
Tomiinson,  Index  under  "Plantations  and 
Estates";  Whitbcck,  30-34,  425-26;  Wilgus, 
72-75;  Ybarra,  213-32. 


EXPERTS  ON  THE  JOB 
Improving  Technical  Leadership 

Problems:  (1)  How  can  the  difficulties  be 
overcome  which   are  encountered   by  engi- 
neers in  building  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels 
in  the  South  American  mountains,  and  in 
building    roads    through    the   jungles?     (2) 
How  can  the  problem  of  water  scarcity  in 
the  deserts  be  handled  as  it  affects  the  prog- I 
ress  of  engineering  projects?    (3)  For  what 
purposes  is  it  wise  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers of  any  of  the  Americas  to  go  to  neigh- 
boring countries?     (4)  Should  they  be  sent! 
to  neighboring  countries  at  the  expense  of] 
their  respective  governments?    If  so,  for  what] 
specific  purposes?    (5)  Should  we  encourage] 
industrialization  of  Latin  America? 

Activities:  (1)  Find  out  how  we  are  now 
cooperating  in  furnishing  technical  leader- 
ship to  other  nations,  and  decide  what  else,  if  I 
anything,  should  be  done  in  this  line.    (2)  In- 1 
vestigate  the  extent  of  industrialization  inj 
the  country  you  have  chosen  to  visit,  and  I 
report  to  the  class  any  views  you  find  ex- 
pressed concerning  what  that  region  needs. 
(3)  Talk  to  anyone  who  has  worked  in  Latin] 
America,  and  get  his  ideas    about   the  de-l 
mands  and  the  opportunities  for  technicallj'j 
trained  men  there. 

Book  shelf:  Annals  (A),  72-79;  Beals,] 
Index  under  "Science,"  "Engineering";! 
Chase,  240-42;  Fitzgibbon,  160;  Franck,! 
whole  book;  Inman,  168-72,  420-32;  San-I 
chez.  Index  under  "Technical  Schools";! 
Survey,  140-41,  153-55;  Thompson,  144-68,j 
also  Index  under  "Machines." 

JOY  OF  LIVING 

Improving  Health  and  Sanitation 

Problems:  (1)  Flow  do  Latin  Americansl 
need  to  protect  themselves  against  climaticl 
changes  when  they  come  to  the  United'' 
States?  (2)  What  precautions  should  a 
traveler  from  .the  United  States  take  inji] 
regard  to  health  as  affected  by  climatic  con-j 
ditions    in    parts    of    Latin    America?      (3)[j 
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Aieneral  View  of  Caletones,  a  Copper  Mine  in  Chile 


Courtesy,  Pan  American  UnioD 


Against  what  tropical  diseases  should  tiie 
traveler  take  precautions  and  in  what 
regions?  (4)  How  can  control  of  epidemics 
be  promoted?  (5)  What  quarantine  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  on  an  inter-Ameri- 
can basis  to  prevent  the  spread  of  plant  and 
animal  diseases? 

Activities:  (1)  Ask  your  doctor  or  a  health 
officer  about  the  effect  of  high  altitude  upon 
physical  condition;  about  the  diseases  that 
man  has  to  contend  with  in  hot  damp  lands; 
about  the  dangers  of  amoebic  dysentery  in 
heavily  populated  and  poorly  drained  areas; 
and  about  "soroche"  (altitude  illness)  in  the 
high  mountains.  (2)  Ask  a  returning  trav- 
eler or  read  in  his  report  about  health  and 
sanitation  problems  which  he  faced  on  his 
trip,  and  tell  his  views  or  experiences  to 
the  class.  (3)  Ask  a  quarantine  officer  or 
agricultural  inspector  about  his  problems, 
and  report  to  the  class  his  views  on  how  the 
public  can  cooperate.  (4)  Read  about  the 
fight  against  the  Mexican  cotton  boll 
weevil,  and  tell  the  class  how  we  could  pre- 
vent similar  tragedies  in  the  future. 

Book  shelf:  Annals  (B),  153-61;  Beals, 
Index  under  "Medicine";  Chase,  Index 
under  "Health";  Fitzgibbon,  Index  under 
"Disease,"  "Medicine";  Sanchez,  28-30,  70, 
82,  100; Thompson,  57,  77;  Whitbeck,  27-30. 

E.  Business 

"It  takes  two  to  make  a  trade."  One 
nation  can't  sell  if  another  doesn't  buy. 
Each  transaction  between  nations  should  be 
for  mutual  benefit.  If  we  take  account  of  the 
resources  of  our  hemisphere,  manage  each 
product  wisely,  organize  our  trade  policies 
intelligently,  regulate  the  flow  of  capital  for 
continuing  human  service,  and  keep  the 
money  structure  on  a  sound  basis,  there  is 
every  reason  to  have  prosperity  such  as  our 
hemisphere  has  never  known.  This  section 
concerns  the  ways  and  means  of  facing  these 
problems. 


EARTH'S  TREASURES 
Using  Resources  Wisely 

Problems:  (1)  What  raw  materials  does 
the  hemisphere  have  that  aren't  fully  used, 
and  how  can  these  best  be  put  to  use?  (2) 
Should  the  hemisphere's  economic  founda- 
tion be  broadened  or  diversified  to  form  a 
self-sufficient  unit?  Why  or  why  not?, 
(3)  How  can  inter-American  competition  or 
the  fear  of  it  be  prevented  from  blocking  the 
development  of  new  hemisphere  resources? 

Activities:  (1)  Make  an  animated  map 
showing  the  main  resources  of  Latin  America 
by  countries  or  regions.  (2)  Make  a  similar 
map  showing  products  of  the  United  States. 
(3)  Compare  the  two  as  to  duplications  or 
competitions.  (4)  Make  a  third  resource 
map  in  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  por- 
trayed, and  on  it  locate  the  resources  for 
which  our  hemisphere  now  depends  on  other 
lands.  (5)  Get  facts  and  figures  on  exports 
and  imports  to  determine  the  extent  of  our 
actual  present  mutual  dependence  for  essen- 
tial raw  materials  within  tiie  hemisphere, 
and  explain  to  the  class  what  we  should  do, 
if  anything,  to  improve  this  situation. 

Book  shelf:  Annals  (A),  42-48;  Annals 
(B),  55-77;  Beals,  29-42;  Chase,  232-iO;, 
Fitzgibbon,  Index  under  "Agriculture," 
"Economic  Affairs,"  "Manufacturing," 
"Minerals";  Franck,  whole  book;  Goetz,^ 
14-23;  Survey,  116-20;  Thompson,  15-26; 
Tomlinson,  Index  under  "Agriculture," 
"Stock  Raising";  Whitbeck,  whole  book; 
Wilgus,  70-72,  162-65,  274-75;  \\-illiams. 
Index  under  "Mining,"  "Agriculture," 
"Manufacturing." 

FROM  SOUP  TO  NITRATES 
Managing  Specific  Products 

Problems:  (1)  How  can  solutions  best  bi 
worked  out  for  inter-American  trade  prob- 
lems related  to  specific  products?  Considci 
for  this  purpose  one  or  more  of  tiie  following 
{a)  Sugar.  {b)  Coffee.  (c)  Cocoa.  (/ 
Mate,    (f)  Fruits  and  vegetables,    (/)^^"heat 
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(g)  Cattle  products.  (A)  Rubber.  (/)  Oil. 
(j)  Metals,  (k)  Nitrates.  (/)  Lumber,  (wi) 
Linseed.  («)  Any  other  products  which 
may  seem  important  to  you.  (2)  Which  of 
these  products  should  we  treat  as  competi- 
tive and  which  are  complementary  in  the 
trade  relations  of  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States? 

Activities:  Study  some  of  the  specific 
products  in  which  you  are  most  interested, 
using  the  following  suggested  procedure: 
(1)  Locate  the  region  or  regions  in  which 
they  are  raised.  (2)  Locate  the  main  sources 
of  difficulty  or  friction,  if  any.  (3)  Read  in 
encyclopedias  and  other  books  the  essential 
facts  related  to  these  difficulties.  (4)  List 
the  main  proposals  or  suggested  remedies. 
(S)  Evaluate  the  merits  of  the  proposals.  (6) 
Present  your  evaluations  to  the  class. 
(7)  Revise  your  conclusions  in  the  light  of 
new  evidence  or  information. 

Book  shelf:  Annals  (A),  42-48;  Beals, 
Index  under  individual  products;  Chase, 
249-50;  Fitzgibbon,  Index  under  "Coffee," 
"Nitrates,"  "Petroleum,"  "Sugar,"  etc.; 
Sanchez,  Index  under  "Agriculture,"  "Min- 
lerals,"  "Mines,"  "Oil,"  etc.;  Survey,  116-20; 
Thompson,  122-43;  Tomlinson,  Index  -under 
individual  products;  Whitbeck,  Index  under 
"Agriculture,"  "Coffee,"  "Forests,"  "Tin," 
etc.;  Wilgus,  70-72,  162-65,  274-75;  Wil- 
liams, Index  under  "Mining,"  "Agriculture," 
"Manufacturing";  Ybarra,   67-80,    122-35, 

189-99. 
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'FOR  MUTUAL  PROFIT 
Promoting  Trade  and  Commerce 

Problems:  (1)  What  kind  of  trade  balance 
lis  popularly  considered  "favorable"  to  a 
[nation?  Is  this  the  type  we  ought  to  have? 
Why  or  why  not?  (2)  What  protection  does 
one  American  nation  need,  if  any,  against  the 
[inflow  of  goods  from  some  other  American 
Inations?  (3)  What  efforts,  if  any,  should  be 
[made  by  American  nations  to  control 
European  competition?  (4)  Should  there  be 
lone  standard  trade  policy  for  all  nations  in 


the  hemisphere,  or  many  special  trade 
pacts?  What  kind  or  kinds?  (5)  How  much 
trade  should  the  American  nations  do  on  a 
barter  basis?  (6)  How  could  business  pro- 
cedures be  improved  regarding  credit  ratings, 
packaging,  and  conducting  transactions 
smoothly?  (7)  How  is  inter-American  trade 
a  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
democracy? 

Activities:  (1)  Find  out  what  the  present 
hemisphere  tariff  or  trade  policies  are,  and 
write  a  statement  of  what  you  think  should 
be  changed.  (2)  Get  newspapers  for  one 
week,  clip  all  articles  relating  to  hemisphere 
trade,  and  classify  them  as  to  trade  policies 
which  they  suggest.  (3)  Watch  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  news  for  events  or  view- 
points expressed  concerning  Western  Hemi- 
sphere trade,  and  suggest  what  should  be 
done  about  the  issues  raised.  (4)  Talk  to 
several  business  men,  get  their  views  on 
hemisphere  commerce  as  it  affects  them,  and 
report  to  the  class.  (5)  Ask  a  banker  or 
exporter  about  difficulties  encountered  in 
completing  transactions  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  report  his  views  to  the 
class. 

Book  shelf:  Annals  (A),  34-41,  59-79, 
147-54,  169-74;  Beals,  410-61;  Chase,  251- 
74;  Fitzgibbon,  Index  under  "Trade"; 
Goetz,  78-90;  McCulloch,  39-51;  Raushen- 
bush,  32-45;  Survey,  136-39;  Thompson, 
122-43,  184-98;  Tomlinson,  whole  book; 
Whitbeck,  Index  under  "Trade";  Wilgus, 
75-78;  Williams,  Index  under  "Trade"; 
Ybarra,  31-40. 

HIGH  FINANCE 

Managing  Investments  and  Capital 

Problems:  (1)  For  what  purposes  should 
an  American  nation  lend  or  borrow  capital 
beyond  its  borders?  (2)  \Miat  security 
should  be  asked  for  loans  made?  (3)  What 
should  be  done  about  loans  that  are  not 
repaid  ? 

Activities:  (1)  Watch  the  newspapers  for 
news    of   government    money    being    trans- 
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ferred  between  two  American  nations,  note 
the  purposes  and  terms,  and  evaluate  these 
transactions  in  class  discussions.  (2)  Bring 
a  Latin  American  bond  to  class,  or  get  a 
specimen  bond  from  a  bond  house,  explain 
how  such  bonds  are  issued,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  paid.  (3)  Study  the  quotations  of 
foreign  bonds  on  the  financial  page  and  note 
price  levels.  (4)  Get  descriptive  circulars  or 
advertisements  of  several  Latin  American 
bond  issues  for  sale  (consult  a  bank  or  in- 
vestment house),  and  try  to  decide  which 
you  would  like  to  buy.  (5)  Consult  Moody's 
hwestment  Manual  or  some  other  invest- 
ment guide  for  detailed  information  about 
the  bonds  of  some  Latin  American  country, 
and  note  the  recommendations  made. 

Book  shelf:  Aikman,  218-38;  Annals  (Aj, 
34-41,  164-68;  Annals  (B),  71-73,  103-11, 
177-80;  Beals,  431-61;  Chase,  245-48; 
Duggan,  26-33;  Fitzgibbon,  162-63,  also 
Index  under  "Debts,"  "Investments," 
"Loans";  Goetz,  62-67;  Inman,  173-95; 
McCulloch,  51-53;  Survey,  136-39;  Thomp- 
son, 169-83  ;Tomlinson,  lndt\  under  "Kmer- 
ican  Investments,"  "British  Investments," 
etc.;  Whitbeck,  425-27;  Williams,  Index 
under  "Finances";  Ybarra  31—10. 

SOLID  GOLD 
Stabilizing  Money 

Problems:  (1)  \\  hat  difficulties  grow  out 
of  differences  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  in  one  American  nation  in  comparison 
with  that  in  another,  and  what  measures 
should  be  taken  to  meet  these  difficulties? 
(2)  How  successful  have  been  the  efforts  to 
stabilize  the  rates  of  exchange,  and  what  new 
policies  are  needed  in  meeting  this  problem.' 

Activities:  (1)  Find  out  how  much  you 
could  buy  with  a  dollar  in  different  American 
countries  at  present  rates  of  exchange.  (2) 
Talk  to  a  returning  traveler  about  money 
rates  encountered  on  his  tour,  and  report  his 
views  to  the  class.  (3)  Get  records  of  Latin 
American  exchange  rates  for  several  months 
or  years  and  note  tlie  extent  of  fluctuations 


or  declines.  (4)  Watch  the  newspapers  for 
discussions  of  current  efforts  or  proposals  for 
stabilizing  money  within  the  limits  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Book  shelf:  Fitzgibbon,  Index  under 
"Gold,"  "Money";  Williams,  Index  under 
"Finances." 

F.  Government 

Government  is  the  organized  expression  of 
man's  will  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow  men. 
When  real  bonds  of  common  interest  call  for 
united  effort,  the  political  machinery  neces- 
sary for  that  effort  is  created.  The  Americas 
are  finding  more  and  more  need  of  presenting 
a  united  front  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  The  problems 
raised  in  connection  with  this  increasing 
political  cooperation  are  worthy  of  the  best 
thought  that  can  be  given  to  them.  Some 
of  these  problems  are  outlined  below. 

LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE 
Respecting  Internal  Affairs 

Problems:  (1)  When,  if  ever,  should  one 
American  nation  concern  itself  with  the 
internal  political  affairs  of  a  sister  republic.^ 
(2)  What  should  be  the  attitude  and  the 
national  role  of  one  American  nation  in 
relation  to  political  upheavals  or  the  over- 
throw of  the  governments  of  other  American 
nations.'  (3)  How  can  stable  governments 
be  promoted  in  the  American  nations.' 

Activities:  (1)  Point  out  parallels  and  con- 
trasts between  Latin  American  revolutions 
and  our  own,  and  indicate  what  kinds  of 
revolutions  have  resulted  in  good  rather 
than  harm.  (2)  Classify  the  revolutions 
that  occurred  in  the  Americas  according  to 
whether  they  were  revolts  against  tyranny 
or  mere  quarrels  between  leaders  of  factions. 
Justify  your  classification.  (3)  Analyze 
several  cases  of  political  turmoil,  including 
our  own  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  for  the  basic  factors  and  the  outcomes, 
and  tell  the  class  how  any  benefits  that  might 
result  from  such  turmoil  could  be  obtained 
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in  the  future  by  less  violent  or  drastic  means. 
(4)  Find  out  the  types  or  kinds  of  political 
unrest  that  are  felt  in  the  different  American 
countries  today,  and  suggest  what  our 
attitude  should  be  toward  them.  (S)  Find 
out  when,  where,  and  how  one  nation  has 
intervened  in  the  affairs  of  another  American 
nation  in  the  past,  and  decide  how  wisely 
this  was  done. 

Book    shelj:    Aikman,     137-92,     256-75; 
Annals    (A),    111-18;    Annals    (B),    12-47, 
I  173-74;     Beals,     223-40,     359-81;     Chase, 
(  275-303;    Fitzgibbon,    Index    under    "Con- 
i  stitutions,"     "Elections,"     "Government," 
1  "Intervention,"  "Laws,"  "Parties,"  "Revo- 
lutions";   Goetz,    57-62;    Inman,    107-33, 
196-212;    Sanchez,    Index    under   "Govern- 
'  ment,"  "Revolution";  Thompson,  199-221; 
I  Whitbeck,  424-25;  Williams,  287-338. 

I  ONE  HAPPY  FAMILY 

'  Cooperating  for  Hemisphere  Welfare 

Problems:  (1)  How  can  more  solid  bonds 
of  common  interest  be  forged  to  unite  the 
hemisphere.'     (2)   How  can  conferences  be 
I  planned  to  compare  ideas  on  major  govern- 
;  mental    programs.?     (3)     How     could     the 
I  American  nations  in  the  future  improve  the 
types  of  treaties  made  or  the  methods  of 
making    them.''     (4)    What    provisions    are 
needed     for     arbitration,     conciliation,     or 
settlement  of  differences  among  the  Ameri- 
can  nations.'     (5)   How   far    and    by   what 
methods  should  the  American  nations  move 
toward    definite    political    unions,    leagues, 
federations,    or    international    governments 
for  the  hemisphere.' 

Activities:  (1)  Find  out  about  some  of  the 
schemes  for  uniting  the  Americas,  and  ex- 
plain their  fallacies,  if  any.  (2)  Bring  to 
class  any  literature  or  propaganda  material 
you  can  get  that  aims  to  build  hemisphere 
union,  and  evaluate  the  basic  soundness  of 
each  proposal.  (3)  Watch  the  newspapers 
for  specific  indications  of  the  lack  of  common 
bonds  of  understanding  in  our  hemisphere, 
and  try  to  determine  how  we  could  correct 


these  conditions.  (4)  Look  up  the  records 
of  past  wars  or  bitternesses  among  American 
nations,  trace  them  to  their  causes,  and 
indicate  how  similar  ones  can  be  prevented 
in  the  future.  (5)  Find  out  about  previous 
efforts  to  get  Western  Hemisphere  coopera- 
tion, and  explain  how  we  today  can  profit 
from  their  lack  of  complete  success.  (6) 
Look  up  the  history  of  world  leagues, 
unions,  and  world  courts,  and  build  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  our  hemisphere  needs  that 
would  contain  the  good  features  but  omit 
the  weaknesses  of  those  of  the  past. 

Book  shelf:  Aikman,  1-12,  152-69,  313- 
37;  Annals  (A),  9-16,  93-101,  119-25, 
129-46;  Annals  (B),  170-80;  Beals,  11-28, 
493-518;  Duggan,  38-62;  Fitzgibbon,  Index 
under  "Conferences,"  "League  of  Nations," 
"Treaties";  Goetz,  67-78,  92-94;  Inman, 
213-39,  316-419;  Survey,  103-11,  129-35, 
142;  Thompson,  220-48;  Whitbeck,  425-36; 
Wilgus,  338-65;  Williams,  816-36;  Ybarra, 
303-21. 

UNITED  WE  STAND 
Defending  the  Hemisphere 

Problems:  (1)  What  kind  of  Pan  American- 
ism should  we  seek  to  promote.'  (2)  Would 
you  consider  racial  differences,  geographic 
distances,  or  other  factors  insurmountable 
barriers  to  the  future  development  of  true 
Pan  Americanism.'  (3)  What  should  the 
American  republics  do  to  help  one  another 
to  strengthen  their  defenses.'  (4)  How  can 
they  meet  the  new  menace  of  air  power.' 
(5)  How  can  they  make  the  hemisphere  safe 
from  the  threat  of  sea  power.'  (6)  What 
new  bases  or  outposts  are  needed,  and  how 
should  they  be  planned  and  used .'  (7)  What 
changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.'  (8)  How  can  a  total  program  of 
hemisphere  defense  be  made  to  operate 
smoothly  and  effectively.'  (9)  How  can 
the  defense  materials  available  in  the 
American  nations  supplement  one  another.' 

Activities:   (1)   On   a  large   map   show  the 
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geographical  locations  that  are  most  \ital 
to  hemisphere  defense,  and  explain  the 
significance  or  urgency  of  each.  (2)  Collect 
newspaper  views  or  comments  about  policies 
of  hemisphere  defense,  and  tell  the  class  wh}' 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  each.  (3)  Make 
a  list  of  what  you  think  are  the  main  danger 
zones  or  weak  spots  in  our  defensive  armor, 
and  suggest  what  should  be  done  about 
each.  (4)  Make  a  defense  strategy  map 
that  represents  your  best  idea  of  how  and 
where  we  should  defend  the  hemisphere  in 
case  of  need.  (5)  Collect  newspaper  articles 
or  editorials  relating  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  evaluate  the  views  or  proposals  ex- 
pressed.    (6)    Plan    and    hold    a    miniature 


"Pan   American    Conference"   on    problems 
of  hemisphere  cooperation. 

Book  shelf:  Aikman,  276-312;  Annals  (A), 
17-25,  49-53,  111-18;  Annals  (B),  174-75; 
Beals,  462-91;  Duggan,  52-55;  Fitzgibbon, 
Inde.x    under    "Monroe    Doctrine";    Goetz,  i 
44-57,    91-94;    McCulloch,    7-27,    54-63;  j 
Raushenbush,   52-57;   Inman,   Index  wider  ' 
"Monroe  Doctrine";  Survey,   121-25,   138;  ' 
\A'ilgus,   78-83,   154-56,   350-64;  Williams,  ' 
338-56,    also    Index    under    "Monroe    Doc-  , 
trine";  Ybarra,  297-302.  ; 

G.  Individual  Nations 

As   a   final   summary   and   review  of  the 
study  of  hemisphere  problems  it  seems  fitting 
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to  take  a  brief  parting  look  at  each  country 
of  the  hemisphere,  to  note  its  unique  status 
iti  the  family  of  nations,  its  special  needs. 
problems,  and  potential  contributions,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  can  contribute  most 
to  the  common  good.  The  brief  outline 
below  will  ser\e  as  a  framework  and  a  check 
list  by  which  to  organize  and  direct  such  a 
summarizing  study. 

iNO  TWO  ALIKE 

I  Facing  Problems  of  Individual 

I  Countries 

I     Problems:  In  connection  with  the  country 
jwhich  you  chose  to  visit  at  the  beginning  of 
'this  stud)-,  and  any  others  of  the  political 
[units   listed   below   under   "countries,"   try 
Ito  decide  tentatively  such  questions  as  the 
following:  (1)  What  are  its  unique  features 
|of   strength    or   value?      (2)    What    are    its 
points    of    difficulty,    weakness,    or    short- 
coming in  achieving  its  goals  or  the  goals 
nhich  it  should   achieve  in  the  interest  of 
the  group    of   nations    in    the    hemisphere.'' 
(3)  In  what  respects  have  the  relations  be- 
tween it   and   the  other  American  nations 
Dcen    less    happy    or    mutually    satisfying 
;han  they  should  have  been  .^      (4)  What  does 
t  want  or  hope  for  from  the  United  States.'' 
\S)  What  does  the  United  States  want  or 
lope    for    from    it.?      (6)    What    long-time 
measures,   policies,  or  programs   should   be 
ormulated    or   pursued    regarding   it?      (7) 
iVhat   are   the   most    urgent    or    important 
lext    steps    which    should    be    taken    with 
elation  to  it? 
Countries:    Apply    the    above    study    ap- 


proaches to  the  following  political  units  of 
our  hemisphere,  or  to  those  selected  ones  in 
which  you  are  most  interested:  (1)  Argentina. 
(2)  Bolivia.  (3)  Brazil.  (4)  Chile.  (5) 
Colombia.  (6)  Costa  Rica.  (7)  Cuba. 
(8)  Ecuador.  (9)  Guatemala.  (10)  Haiti. 
(in  Honduras.  (12)  Mexico.  (13)  Nica- 
ragua. (14)  Panama.  (IS)  Paraguay. 
(16)  Peru.  (17)  El  Salvador.  (18)  The 
Dominican  Republic.  (19)  Uruguay.  (20) 
Venezuela.  (21)  Colonies  or  possessions  of 
foreign  nations. 

Activities:  (1)  Draft  the  essence  of  your 
conclusions  regarding  each  country  in  the 
form  of  a  few  brief  sentences  or  paragraphs 
stating  what  the  situation  is  and  what  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  collecti^■ely 
can  do  to  improve  relations  with  that  coun- 
try. (2)  Keep  your  eyes  open  for  new  ideas 
or  information  that  might  call  for  a  revision 
of  these  conclusions.  (3)  Day  by  day  and 
year  by  year  use  your  influence  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  voter  to  bring  about  in  America 
the  conditions  that  will  contribute  most  to 
the  happiness  and  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

Book  shelf:  Ajkman,  Index  underna.n\e.?,  of 
countries;  Beals,  Index  under  names  of 
countries;  Fitzgibbon,  Index  under  "Bound- 
ary Disputes,"  "Wars,"  "United  States"; 
Franck,  chapters  on  individual  countries; 
Inman,  134 — 19,  also  Index  under  names  of 
countries;  Thompson,  Index  under  names  of 
countries;  Tomlinson,  chapters  on  indi- 
vidual countries;  Whitbeck,  chapter  on  each 
nation;  Wilgus,  chapters  on  individual 
countries;  \Mlliams,  chapters  on  individual 
countries. 
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Part  III.  Sources  of  Information 


The  bibliographies  and  other  sources 
listed  below  are  designed  to  fill  some  of  the 
needs  presented  by  the  preceding  outline  of 
problems  and  activities.  The  "book  shelf" 
specifies  a  group  of  books  the  possession  of 
which  will  permit  the  teaching  of  inter- 
American  relations  with  the  expenditure  of 
a  relatively  small  sum  of  money  (probably 
not  exceeding  ?4S)  for  a  compact  library 
selected  to  fit  this  particular  outline.  No 
doubt  other  books  of  equal  value  might  be 
chosen  from  the  rapidly  increasing  literature 
on  Latin  America,  and  some  of  these  are 
listed  in  section  B.  Moreover,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  its 
program  of  promoting  inter-American  cul- 
tural relations,  publishes  many  materials 
which  are  available  at  nominal  prices,  and  a 
few  of  these  are  indicated  in  section  C. 
The  subscription  to  one  or  more  periodicals 
devoted  especially  to  Latin  America  would 
help  to  keep  the  study  of  Latin  America  up 
to  date,  and  some  of  the  more  generally  cir- 
culated ones  will  be  found  listed  in  section 
D.  Finally,  there  are  so  many  community 
agencies  and  other  avenues  to  helpful  infor- 
mation and  experiences  that  a  suggestive 
list  of  these  has  been  included  in  section  F.. 

A.  Book  Shelf 

These  books  are  referred  to  repeatedly  in 
the  previous  sections  by  author  and  pages 
only.  They  offer  abundant  material  on 
many  of  the  problems  considered  in  this 
outline. 
AiKMAN,  Duncan.     The  Ail-American  front. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,   Doubleday,  Doran   & 

Co.,  Inc.,  1940.     344  p. 

1  A  luimbcr  uf  texts  in  the  field  of  Latin  Amtr!c;in  history  arc  avail- 
able. All  of  them  are  primarily  for  college  students.  Specific  ref- 
erence is  made  in  the  list  to  only  one  of  these.  Among  the  other 
texts  arc  those  by  Charles  K.  Chapman,  Macmillan  Company;  Tom 
B.  Jones,  Harper  and  Brothers;  F.  A.  Kirlcpatrick,  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; D.  R.  Moore.  Prentice-Hall:  J.  K.  Kippy.  V.  S.  Crofts;  A.  C. 
Wilgus,  Farrar  and  Rinehart;  H.  Webster,  D.  C  lU-ath  and  Com- 
pany. 
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Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  P  olitiu 
and  Social  Science.  Democracy  and  the 
Americas.  (Edited  by  Ernest  M.  Pat 
terson.)  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Acad 
emy,  July  1939.  237  p.  Cited  as  "An- 
nals (A)." 

Mexico  today.     (Edited  by  Arthui 

P.  Whitaker.)  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Th« 
Academy,  March  1940.  252  p.  Cited  ai 
"Annals  (B)." 

Beals,  Carleton.  America  South.  Phil-i 
adelphia,  Pa.,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1937 
559  p. 

Chase,  Stuart.  Mexico,  a  study  of  twc| 
Americas.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1931.     338  p. 

Duggan,  Stephen.  Latin  America.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  World  Peace  Foundation 
1936.     65  p. 

FiTZGiBBON,  Russell  H.  Visual  outline  o:\ 
Latin  American  histor)-.  New  York 
N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1938' 
203  p. 

Franck,  Harry  A.,  and  Lanks,  Herberi 
C.  The  Pan  American  Highway.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co. 
1940.     249  p. 

GoETz,  Dell\,  and  Fry,  Varian.  The  gooo 
neighbors,  the  stor}'  of  the  two  Americas 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  The  Foreign  Policjj 
Association,  1939.     96  p. 

Inm.vn,  Samuel  G.  Latin  America,  its  placi 
in  world  life.  Chicago,  111.,  W'illett 
Clark  &  Co.,  1937.     462  p. 

McCulloch,  John  I.  B.  Challenge  to  thi 
Americas.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  The  Foreigij 
Policy  Association,  Inc.     1940.     64  p. 

Raushenbush,  Joan.  Look  at  Latii: 
America.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  The  Foreigti 
Policy  Association,  Inc.,    1940.    64  p. 

Sanchez,  George  I.  Mexico,  a  revolutioL 
by  education.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Thv 
Viking  Press,  1936.     211  p.  j 
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Survex  Graphic.     The  Americas,  North  and 
]      South.     March  1941.     (Special  number.) 

120  p. 
Thompson,    Wallace.      Greater    America, 

an    interpretation    of    Latin    America    in 
I      relation  to  Anglo-Saxon  America.     New 
,     York,  N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
I     1932.    275  p. 
'ToMLiNSON,  Edward.    New  roads  to  riches 

in  the  other  Americas.    New  York,  N.  Y., 
I     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1939.     438  p. 
iWhitbeck,  Ray  H.,  and  Williams,  F.  E. 

Economic  geography  of  South  America, 

(third    edition).       New    York,     N.     Y., 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1940.  469  p. 
iWiLGUs,  A.  Curtis,  and  d'Eca,  Raul. 
!  Outline-history  of  Latin  America.  New 
I  York,  N.  Y.,  Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc., 
'     1939.    376  p. 

Williams,    Mary    W.      The    people    and 
i     politics  of  Latin  America.     Boston,  Mass., 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1938.    888  p. 
Ybarra,  Thomas  R.     America  faces  South. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

1939.    321  p. 


B.  Additional  Books  for  General 
j         Reading  and   Reference 

The  list  below  should  be  revised  by  each 
teacher    to    suit    his    needs.      Watch    the 
Cumulative  Book  Index  for  new  books. 
A.NGELL,     Hildegarde.       Sim6n     Bolivar. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
I    1930.     296  p. 

Beals,  Carleton.  The  coming  struggle 
1  for  Latin  America.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
j  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1938.  401  p. 
tZ^ARLSON,  Fred  A.  Geography  of  Latin 
1  America.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Prentice- 
j   Hall,  1936.     642  p. 

pARR,  Katherine.  South  American  pri- 
I  mer.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Reynal  & 
Uitchcock,  1939.     208  p. 


Fl.andrau,  Charles  M.  \'iva  Mexico 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton-Century' 
Co.,  1937.     293  p. 

Foster,  Harry  L.  If  you  go  to  South 
America.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  1937.    443  p. 

Griffin,  C.  C.  Concerning  Latin  American 
culture.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1940.    234  p. 

Gruening,  Ernest.  Mexico  and  its  heri- 
tage. New  York,  N.  Y.,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  1928  and  1940.    728  p. 

Hanson,  Earl  P.  Journe)'  to  Alanaos. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Reynal  &;  Hitchcock, 

1938.  342  p. 

Hudson,  W'illiam  H.  Far  away  and  long 
ago.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1936.    332  p. 

McBride,  George  M.  Chile:  Land  and 
society.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  American 
Geographical  Society,  1936.    408  p. 

Plenn,  Jaime  H.  Mexico  marches.  In- 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  The  Bobbs-Merrill   Co., 

1939.  386  p. 

Reid,  William  A.  Seeing  South  America. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Pan  American  L^nion, 
1935.     223  p. 

Seeing    the    Latin    Republics    of 


North  America.    \\  ashington,  D.  C,  Pan 

American  Union,  1935.    181  p. 
Strode,  Hudson.     South  by  Thunderbird. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Random  House,  1937. 

388  p. 
TooR,  Frances.     Guide  to  Mexico.     New 

York,  N.  Y.,  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co., 

1940.     356  p. 
Whitaker,  John  T.    Americas  to  the  South. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  The  Macmillan  Co., 

1939.     300  p. 
Williams,    AIary    W.      Dom    Pedro    the 

Magnanimous,  Second  Emperor  of  Brazil. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Liniversity  of  North 

Carolina  Press.  1937.     414  p. 
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C.  The  Pan  American  Union 

The  Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C,  includes  among  its  man\- publications 
the  following: 

American  Nation  Series.  One  pamphlet 
on  each  Latin  American  nation,  giving 
essential  facts  and  photographs. 

American  Cities  Series.  Pamphlets  on  the 
leading  Latin  American  cities.  Twenty- 
five  in  the  series. 

Commodity  Series.  One  pamphlet  on  each 
major  commodity,  as  alpacas,  asphalt, 
bananas,  etc.     Twenty-three  in  all. 

Foreign  Trade  Series.  Booklets  by  countries 
containing  latest  trade  statistics  compiled 
from  official  sources. 

Periodicals,  listed  under  D,  following. 

D,  Periodicals 

The  periodicals  listed  below,  published  in 
the  United  States,  are  among  those  which 
should  help  to  make  the  teaching  and  study 
of  hemisphere  problems  interesting  and  up 
to  date.  (M  means  monthly;  W,  weekly; 
Q,  quarterly.) 

Agriculture  in  the  Americas.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (M). 

Bolivia.  Bolivian  Consulate  General,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (M). 

Brazil.  American  Brazilian  Association, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (M). 

Brazil  Today.  Brazilian  hiformation  Bu- 
reau, New  York,  N.  Y.  (M). 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Pan 
American  LTnion,  Washington,  D.  C.  (M). 
(Also  published  in  Spanish  and  in  Por- 
tuguese.) 

Colombia.  Colombian- American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (M). 

Commercial  Pan  America.  Pan  American 
Union,  \\ashington,  D.  C.  (M). 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly.  V.  S.  Dcjiart- 
ment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.     V.  S.  Govern- 


ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C 
(W). 

Inter-American  Quarterly.  Washington  D 
C.  (Q).  '     • 

Inter-American   I njormation  Service.     Hote'   \ 
McAlpin,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (M). 

Las  Americas.  Las  Americas  Publishing 
Co.,  Forest  Hills,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Mj 
(Printed  in  Spanish  with  aids  to  begin- 
ners.) 

Modern  Mexico.  Mexican  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  of  the  United  States,  New  York 
N.  Y.  (M). 

National  Geographic  Magazine.  \\'ashing- 
ton,  D.  C.  (M). 

The  Dominican  Republic  Magazine.  30' 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (M).' 

The  Hemisphere.  The  Hemisphere  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y.  (W). 

The  Ilemispherist.  Committee  for  Hemi- 
sphere Unity,  Altadena,  Calif.  (M). 

The  Mexico  Magazine.     El  Paso,  Te.\.  (M). 

The  Pan  American.  Famous  Feature  Syn-- 
dicate,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Af). 

Venezuela.  Consulate  General  of  \"ene- 
zuela.  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Af). 

E.  Other  Sources  of  Information 

Community  and  national  life  are  rich 
sources  of  information  on  hemisphere  prob- 
lems. The  consulates  of  Latin  American 
nations  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  the  embassies  and  legations  of 
Latin  American  nations  at  \\'ashington, 
D.  C,  will  be  found  helpful.  In  addition  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  certain  nationally 
known  associations  and  other  organizations 
have  formulated  programs  which  involve, 
publications  on  Latin  American  problems. 
Among  these  are  the  American  Library 
Association  in  Chicago,  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
carries  on  an  Information  Exchange  Service! 


in  relation  to  education  and  national  de- 
fense, which  furnishes  for  loan  material  on 
JLatin  American  relationships;  and  in  co- 
iperation  with  the  Department  of  State  the 
Office  of  Education  helps  to  facilitate  the 
Interchange  of  teachers  and  students  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other 
[\merican  republics.  In  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  office  of 
'Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  which  issues 
(iiaterial  with  reference  to  its  own  field  of 
jperation.  The  United  States  Department 
)f  Commerce  has  issued  a  Commercial 
Travdi'rs''  Guide  to  Latin  America  in  three 
)arts:^  Part  1,  West  Coast  of  South 
Vmerica;  Part  II,  East  Coast  of  South 
iVmerica;  Part  III,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
|ind  Caribbean  Countries. 
A  large  number  of  other  types  of  sources  of 


-  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of   Documents,   Washington, 
).  C,  at  .^5  cents,  20  cents,  and  40  cents,  respectively. 


information,  some  of  which  have  already- 
been  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  include: 
Railroad  and  steamship  companies,  airlines, 
and  automobile  clubs;  travel  and  tourist 
agencies;  stamp  collectors,  souvenir  and 
picture  post  card  dealers;  educational  film 
catalogs  and  movies  with  Latin  American 
settings;  encyclopaedias,  almanacs,  invest- 
ment manuals,  and  statistical  yearbooks; 
phonograph  and  music  stores  and  their 
catalogs;  radio  programs,  including  broad- 
casts in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages; newspapers,  both  those  published  in 
the  United  States  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese languages  and  those  published  in  Latin 
American  countries;  history  and  geography 
textbooks;  and  fiction  and  general  literature 
with  a  Latin  American  setting.  The  wealth 
of  materials  thus  made  available  in  one  form 
or  another  will  prove  a  storehouse  of  treasures 
to  all  who  will  explore  their  possibilities. 
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Education  and  National  Defense 
SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  oiur 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country's  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  Hotv 
Libraries  M.ay  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  SCHOOL  LIFE,  official  journal  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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U.  S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  COMMI'ITEE 

ON  SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 
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FOREWORD 

AMERICA  MUST  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way 
-*•  ^  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the 
schools  of  this  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education 
they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and 
skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for  national 
strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  education  can  make  to  national  defense 
and  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  must  become  increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  educa- 
tion of  j'outh  and  adults  facing  a  war-torn  world.     But  how? 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and 
to  define  the  relation  of  education  to  the  war  effort.  Planning  a  constructive 
program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult.  Any  emergency 
demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but  not  precipitate 
action.  The  extent  of  the  war  program  reaches  into  every  sector  and  function 
of  society.  Education  has  the  duty  of  promoting  an  accurate  understanding 
of  the  implications  of  this  Nation-wide  program  and  of  its  effect  upon  the 
youth  of  America. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for 
action  in  the  present  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled 
"Education  and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  is  one  of  three 
devoted  to  the  opportunities  that  are  ours  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  South.  "Understanding  the  other  American  Repub- 
lics" and  "Hemisphere  Solidarity"  have  been  issued  for  elementary  and 
for  high  schools,  respectively.  The  theme  of  this  pamphlet  is  the  further- 
ance of  the  "good  neighbor"  policy  through  colleges  and  universities.  Our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  becoming  increasingly  interested  in  inter- 
American  relations.  The  methods  used  in  some  of  them  to  give  expres- 
sion to  this  interest,  to  show  recognition  of  educational  achievements  in  the 
other  American  republics,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  coming  from 
them  to  our  institutions  will  be  suggestive  to  other  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States.  Our  program  of  inter-American  education  will  not  be 
complete  until  it  has  permeated  every  level  of  the  educational  system. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Patio  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Goal  of  the  Program 


It  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  objectives 
of  the  program  of  inter-American  cultural 
relations  before  we  describe  in  some  detail 
the  activities  which  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  program.  This  is  being  done 
because  many  persons  in  our  country  seem 
to  be  confused  about  the  ends  which  we 
hope  to  achieve  through  the  medium  of 
Increased  cultural  relations  among  the 
\merican  Republics. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary,  either  for  the 
short  term  or  for  the  long  stretch,  that  we 
should  make  an  effort  to  create  false  impres- 
sions concerning  the  other  American  repub- 
lics or  to  teach  half-truths  about  them.  The 
people  of  the  southern  nations  have  made 
their  mistakes  in  much  the  same  manner  in 
ivhich  we  have  made  ours,  and  they  are  not 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  this  fact  wherever 
they  are  able  to  recognize  their  errors  as 
such.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  not  loath  to 
tate  openly  that  the  United  States  has  been 
esponsible  for  some  of  the  estranged  rela- 
tions in  times  past. 

All  is  not  fine  and  beautiful  in  the  lands 
that  once  belonged  to  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  quite  as  high  a  percentage  of  the  people 
there,  as  here  in  the  United  States,  may  upon 
ntimate  acquaintance  prove  to  be  wholly 
ininteresting  or  even  repugnant  to  any 
3ne  individual  from  this  country.  We  need 
jnly  to  remember  that  any  one  of  us  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime  is  not  able  to  cement 
ntimate  friendships  by  the  score  among  fel- 
ow  citizens.  The  objective  for  which  we 
ire  striving,  therefore,  may  not  be  that  we 
ihould  come  to  believe  all  other  American 
■epublics  to  be  glamorous,  exotic  places  or 
ill  of  their  inhabitants  to  becharming  people, 
frankly  they  are  not  that,  and  there  is  no 
leed  for  us  to  deceive  ourselves  in  this  re- 
ipect.     The  Latin  Americans,  who  are  mod- 


erately realistic,  know  this  about  themselves 
just  as  we  know  it  about  ourselves  if  we  are 
realistic. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  either  that  we 
try  to  get  ourselves  into  a  frame  of  mind 
which  would  permit  us  to  agree  with  the 
Latin  Americans  on  all  questions  under 
consideration.  Honest  men  may  differ  in 
their  opinions  and  remain  good  Americans 
who  respect  freedom,  democracy,  and  our 
American  rights.  We  would  not  insist,  for 
example,  that  all  of  the  people  of  the  L^nited 
States,  for  the  sake  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions, agree  that  Mexico  was  wholly  right 
when  she  expropriated  properties  which  were 
owned  by  our  citizens.  We  might,  how- 
ever, argue  that  it  would  be  well  for  all 
our  people  to  know  enough  about  conditions 
in  Mexico  and  the  problems  of  Mexican  his- 
tory to  understand  why  the  vast  majority 
of  Mexican  people  believe  that  this  step 
taken  by  their  government  was  just  and  nec- 
essary. We  can  consistently  be  '"good- 
neighbors"  and  still  be  free  to  think  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  Mexicans  was  ill-timed, 
mistaken,  or  unduly  severe.  Nor  does  one 
have  to  pretend  that  democracy  flourishes 
like  the  green  bay  tree  all  over  the  other 
American  republics  any  more  than  he  has  to 
pretend  that  the  poll  tax,  which  some  of  our 
States  require  before  one  is  privileged  to 
vote,  does  not  tend  to  prevent  some  of  our 
economically  depressed  people  from  express- 
ing their  will  at  the  polls. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  great  deal  that  we 
must  learn  if  we  are  to  place  inter-American 
cooperation  on  a  firm  foundation.  There  is 
equally  as  much  that  our  southern  neighbors 
must  learn  if  they  wish  to  contribute  toward 
the  movement.  We  may,  for  example,  bring 
ourselves  to  discover  that  storm  clouds  have 
frequentl)'  hung  over  the  Pearl  of  the  An- 
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tilles  since  she  won  her  independence  witii 
our  help  in  1898,  and  we  may  discover  that 
all  too  frequently  our  self-centered  or  short- 
sighted policies  have  tended  to  create  these 
violent  and  depressive  storms  in  the  Tropics. 
Inquiry  on  our  part  might  reveal  that,  along 
with  a  precious  gift  of  independence  and  a 
superb  canal,  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
felt  herself  saddened  by  burdens  which  have 
been  almost  unbearable  at  times,  and  that 
her  discouragement  has  been  one  result  of 
her  proximity  to  an  operation  carried  on  by 
her  great  northern  neighbor. 

The  people  of  the  other  American  repub- 
lics have  much  to  learn  about  us  also,  for  in 
reality  they  harbor  many  mistaken  notions 
about  us  as  a  people  and  as  an  American 
republic.  Our  scientific  achievements  and 
our  technical  skill  have  been  widely  ac- 
claimed in  Latin  America,  but  of  our  cul- 
tural attainments  they  are  less  aware.  They 
have  seen  motion  pictures  about  life  in  the 
United  States  and  have  failed  to  realize  that 
these  pictures  were  made  for  our  entertain- 
ment and  were  not  designed  to  give  one  a 


knowledge  of  the  a\erage  man  and  his  way 
of  li\'ing  in  this  country.     They  have  in  cer-  ] 
tain  cases  gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  these  ' 
pictures  are  in  a  sense  a  kind  of  propaganda, 
failing  to   appreciate  the   fact   that  in   this  \i 
land  of  freedom  the  motion  picture  industry 
has  been  genuinely  free  to  develop  themes  in  ' 
its  own  way,  and  without  restrictions  from 
the    government.     Many    of    our    pictures 'J 
ma)'  have  been  in  bad  taste,  and  it  has  not 
been  clear  to  persons  in  the  other  republics 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  display  any- 
thing typical  of  our  life. 

In  the  development  of  an  understanding 
which  will  enable  us  to  cooperate  effectively 
with  our  20  sister  republics  of  the  New- 
World,  our  colleges  and  universities  are  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  laying  firm  foundations.  Into 
this  pamphlet  have  been  gathered,  from  ail 
sections  of  our  republic,  ways  and  means 
adopted  by  our  institutions  which  seem  to 
promise  positive  results  in  our  progress 
toward  hemisphere  solidarity,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  cordial  relationships  among  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  from  the  North,  the 
South,  and  the  islands  in  the  sea. 


Students  From  the  Other  American 

Republics 


During  the  1941— i2  academic  )-ear.  more 
than  2,000  students  from  our  sister  republics 
of  the  New  World  knocked  at  the  doors  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  were 
admitted.  Many  others,  however,  desirous 
of  studying  here  failed  to  complete  the  nec- 
essary arrangements;  how  many  we  do  not 
know.  We  do  know  that  some  of  those  who 
reached  our  educational  institutions  had 
happy,  successful  years;  and  others  did  not. 
We  may  well  ask  ourselves  what  can  be 
done  to  lessen  the  amount  of  lost  time  and 
the  number  of  failures  and  disappointments 
which  our  guests  must  suffer.  How  can  we 
facilitate  this  type  of  activity  on  the  part 
of  young  men  and  women  of  the  Americas 
and  insure  for  them  a  successful  experience 
with  us?  Certainly  there  must  be  things 
which  we  can  do;  so  let  us  try  to  examine  in 
some  detail  the  problems  which  present 
themselves  to  the  foreign  student  when  he 
arrives  at  our  doors. 

Financial  Assistance — 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  students 
who  come  to  the  United  States  from  the 
other  American  republics  are  in  a  position 
to  finance  their  educational  careers  person- 
ally and  that  others  receive  assistance  in 
the  form  of  scholarships  from  their  own 
governments,  it  is  equally  true  that  large 
numbers  of  young  men  and  women  desiring 
to  come  to  the  United  States  to  study  cannot 
realize  this  ambition  unless  they  receive 
financial  aid  from  us.  This  situation  pre- 
vails because  of  a  number  of  factors.  It  is 
due  in  part  to  the  extremely  unfavorable 
rates  of  exchange  now  existing,  as  well  as  to 
the  comparatively  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion.    The  transportation  problem  has  been 
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complicated  further,  of  course,  by  the  war. 
These  difficulties  are  often  unknown  or  over- 
looked by  college  and  university  administra- 
tors, men  who  would  recognize  at  once  the 
truth  of  a  statement  that  relatively  few  of 
our  own  young  people  could  attend  Latin- 
American  institutions  if  the  costs  there 
were  suddenly  multiplied  by  from  3  to  10. 
That  is  the  exact  situation  which  faces  the 
potential  student  from  the  other  American 
republics  who  seeks  ways  and  means  to  gain 
an  educational  experience  in  this  country. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  problem  of 
student  financing,  and  more  especially  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  take  action,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  appropriated  money 
for  a  relatively  small  number  of  fellowships 
to  be  granted  to  students  from  the  other 
American  republics  as  well  as  some  funds 
for  their  travel.  As  suggested,  however, 
this  official  aid  is  little  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion of  what  needs  to  be  done  and  is  not 
the  final  solution  of  the  matter.  In  a  system 
such  as  ours  the  answer  to  the  problem  lies 
with  our  institutions  and  with  private 
individuals. 

As  the  comprehension  of  this  one  barrier 
to  inter-American  educational  relations  has 
been  extended  more  widely,  State  legisla- 
tures and  institutional  boards  of  trustees 
have  in  a  number  of  cases  made  tuition 
scholarships  available.  The  Texas  Legisla- 
ture granted  5  such  scholarships  for  each 
American  republic,  100  in  all,  and  these  may 
be  used  for  tuition  at  any  of  the  State-con- 
trolled educational  institutions.  Six  of  our 
great  midwestern  universities  joined  together 
and  created  10  tuition  scholarships  each. 
Students  from  the  other  American  republics 
are    eligible    to    compete    for    the    regular 


scholarships  and  fellowships'  offered  by  our 
universities  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  young  Latin 
Americans  will  know  how  or  where  to  apply 
for  them. 

It  is  also  doubtful  that  Latin-American 
young  men  and  women  could  obtain  such 
scholarships  and  fellowships  until  after  they 
have  passed  a  period  of  study  here.  This 
would  be  true  because  of  the  dissimilarity 
between  preparation  in  their  own  secondary 
schools  and  that  of  the  competing  students 
from  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools 
in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  tuition 
scholarships  mean  very  little  to  the  uniniti- 
ated student  from  another  republic.  Tui- 
tion is  definitely  a  secondary  problem  for  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  desires  to  enter 
a  university  in  a  neighboring  republic. 
When  such  a  grant  is  made  by  a  university 
in  the  United  States,  the  connotation  is  not 
impressive  to  the  Latin-American  student 
unless  he  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  how 
important  an  item  it  sometimes  proves  to  be 
in  our  students'  budgets. 

In  increasing  numbers,  boards  of  trustees 
in  many  of  our  educational  institutions  have 
been  establishing  "good  neighbor"  scholar- 
ships which  provide  something  more  than 
tuition.  The  Louisiana  State  University, 
for  example,  has  announced  the  creation 
of  five  fellowships  of  this  type.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  increase  in  financial  assistance 
available  in  some  quarters,  other  means  for 
pro\iding  help  are  needed  and  interesting 
developments  are  now  taking  place.  One  of 
these  is  referred  to  as  the  "Inter-Fraternity 
Exchange."  This  organization  effects  an 
exchange  of  students  between  the  United 
States  and  some  other  American  republics 
by  sending  a  recent  graduate,  who  is  a  frater- 
nity man,  to  a  university  in  another  republic. 
He  is  expected  to  live  in  the  home  of  the 
young  man  who  will  be  brought  to  this  coun- 


'  \  ftludy  of  BcholarithipH  .ind  fcllowflhips  open  lo  fdreipii  siudcnts 
haft  been  made  by  the  V.  S,  Office  of  Kducation,  and  the  repcrl  may 
be  secured  upon  request.    See  page  33  under  "Suggested  Headings." 


try  and  whose  maintenance  is  provided  by 
the  fraternity  chapter  to  which  the  student 
from  the  United  States  belongs.  The 
officers  of  the  Inter-Fraternity  Exchange 
cooperate  with  sororities,  and  both  men  and 
women  have  been  exchanged. 

Another  type  of  assistance  may  be  illus- 
trated by  what  is  taking  place  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas.  Here  both  the  students  in 
the  dormitories  and  in  the  fraternities  are 
providing  maintenance  for  young  Ameri- 
cans from  the  other  republics.  Tuition  and 
fees  have  been  met  by  the  Kansas  State 
Women's  Clubs  in  cooperation  with  some  of 
the  service  clubs  of  the  State. 

The  problem  is  attacked  in  other  instances 
by  whole  college  communities  which  coop- 
erate in  "adopting"  a  student;  or  it  may  be 
that  a  service  club  in  some  city  adopts  a 
student  and  provides  maintenance  for  him. 
Interesting  developments  of  this  character 
are  under  way  in  Iowa.  In  all  of  these  ways, 
significant  contributions  to  the  development 
of  an  inter-American  understanding  are 
being  made.  If  we  in  the  United  States 
have  a  genuine  desire  to  achieve  this  under- 
standing, we  can  find  no  better  way  than 
that  which  brings  our  young  people,  our 
future  leaders  of  the  American  republics, 
together  during  the  formative  years  which 
they  spend  in  college. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  we  in 
the  United  States  are  in  a  more  fa\orable 
position  to  make  the  larger  contribution  at 
the  present  time.  If  we  ha\e  the  necessary 
interest  and  ingenuity,  we  will  be  following 
one  of  the  fundamental  practices  of  the 
American  way  of  life — raising,  privately, 
funds  which  will  be  spent  to  assist  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

The  Language 
Problem 

E\-en  we  who  hail  the  English  language 
as  our  mother  tongue  arc  not  insensible  to 
its' many  peculiarities  and  difficulties.  \et 
we  are  not  at  the  same  time  always  aware 


of  the  problem  confronting  the  foreign-born 
who  attempts  its  mastery.  In  the  past,  few 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  education  have 
sought  practical  ways  and  means  to  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  the  foreign  students  in 
their  efforts  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the 
English  language.  Within  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  some  new  steps  have  been  taken  in 
this  direction,  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  We  are  especially  in  need  of  having 
more  institutions  study  the  local  situation 
in  order  to  determine  what  adjustments 
they  can  make  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
this  stubborn  problem. 

Language  is  the  first  barrier  to  an  inter- 
American  understanding  and  exchange  of 
thought  and  materials.  It  is  particularly 
knotty  because  the  average  student  coming 
to  us  from  the  other  American  republics  is 
woefully  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. Usually  he  is  as  poorly  equipped  in 
this  particular  to  meet  us  on  our  ground 
as  most  of  us  are  to  meet  him  in  an  area 
where  Portuguese  and  Spanish  are  the  tools. 
Frequently,  too,  if  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage is  above  par,  his  brand  of  English  is 
different  from  our  own.  It  sounds  as  though 
it  had  been  "tinned"  in  Oxford  instead  of 
having  been  "canned"  in  the  U.  S.  A.  It  is 
somewhat  flat,  lacking  the  saltiness  of 
American  slang,  and  students  from  the  other 
republics  consider  this  to  be  a  genuine  handi- 
cap for  they  are  exceptionally  enthusiastic 
about  our  slang. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on  the  rapid- 
ity of  his  acquisition  of  an  all-out  working 
knowledge  of  the  "American  English"  hangs 
very  largely  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the 
student's  experience,  not  only  in  the  institu- 
tion but  as  a  visitor  in  our  country  as  well. 
Until  he  can  understand  the  spoken  as  well 
as  the  written  words  he  suffers  from  an  inferi- 
ority complex.  He  is  unable  to  carry  on  a 
normal  course  of  study,  to  pursue  the  sub- 
jects which  attracted  him  to  this  country 
as  a  student,  and  his  daily  life  is  filled  with 
doubt,    discouragement,    and    dismay.     He 


lacks  assurance,  self-confidence;  he  is  con- 
scious of  misgivings;  he  is  not  the  well-poised 
young  person  that  he  was  in  his  native  land; 
he  is  not  at  his  best  and  he  knows  it.  Our 
first  efforts,  therefore,  should  be  to  aid  him 
in  getting  over  this  embarrassing  hump. 

The  students  from  our  own  country,  when 
arriving  at  colleges  and  universities  for 
their  first  year's  work  are  placed  in  freshman 
English,  a  course  which  holds  much  terror 
for  many  of  them.  Unhappily,  many  of  our 
fellow  Americans  from  the  other  republics 
hav'e  been  greeted  with  this  same  unwelcome 
dose,  one  which  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
cure-all  for  their  ailments  or  to  strengthen 
their  language  weakness.  Too  frequently 
the  results  have  been  devastating.  Students 
have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  taking 
courses  for  credit  until  they  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  handle  our  language 
through  passing  creditably  our  first-year 
English  course.  Some  of  these  students  have 
attacked  furiously  and  have  come  through, 
battle-scarred  but  victorious;  others  have 
gone  down  in  defeat  and  have  returned 
home,  not  happy  over  their  experience  with 
our  language  and  in  our  country.  All  have 
wasted  time.  Because  of  the  inappropri- 
ateness  for  foreign  students  of  the  freshman 
English  course,  professors  in  some  cases  have 
lowered  standards  for  these  students — 
students  who  do  not  need  low  standards  if 
given  courses  designed  to  meet  their  peculiar 
needs. 

At  the  present  time,  very  happily,  accom- 
panying the  rapid  increase  of  students  from 
the  other  American  republics,  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  unsuitability  of  our  first-year  English 
course  for  foreign  students,  and  many  of 
them  are  meeting  the  problem  by  offering 
credit  or  noncredit  courses  both  in  English 
and  speech  especially  designed  for  the  stu- 
dents from  elsewhere  in  America.  They  are 
realizing  that  the  problem  is  to  give  these 
students  as  soon  as  possible  an  ability  to 
understand  the  man  on  the  street,  the  waiter 


in  the  restaurant,  the  fellow  student  in  social 
gatherings,  the  professor  in  the  classroom,  as 
well  as  the  textbook  in  hand.  The  student's 
ear  must  be  trained  as  well  as  his  tongue. 
Some  of  these  new  courses  are  facilitating 
quick  progress  in  the  language  and  this  is 
producing  an  exceedingly  high  morale. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  attempt  here  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  courses  referred  to  above,  nor  does 
it  seem  necessary  to  list  all  the  various  insti- 
tutions which  have  already  taken  this  for- 
ward step;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  local 
situation  and  the  type  of  student  to  be  served 
should  govern  the  decision  to  be  made  re- 
garding the  development  of  new  courses. 
At  the  American  University  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  most  of  the  students  from 
Latin  America  are  mature  men  and  women 
interested  in  public  administration,  the  non- 
credit  course  seems  to  meet  the  needs.  It 
is  designed  to  provide  quickly  an  everyday 
vocabulary  with  an  emphasis  on  the  social 
sciences.  Text  materials  are  not  standard 
books  on  composition  and  rhetoric,  or  on 
English  grammar.  Instead,  they  are  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  the  daily  class 
period  is  taken  up  with  discussions,  readings, 
reports,  and  questions  about  contemporary 
affairs.  The  progress  made  by  the  students 
here  is  notable. 

Smith  College,  the  University  of  Miami, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have  had 
special  English  classes  for  foreign  students 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  University  of 
Texas  has  recently  announced  courses  in 
English  and  speech  at  both  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  levels  for  foreign  students.  These 
are  courses  which  may  be  taken  for  credit. 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  also  has  an- 
nounced this  year  a  course  of  the  same  gen- 
eral type,  and  the  University  of  Florida 
offers  similar  courses  on  a  noncredit  basis. 
One  of  the  strong  programs  is  that  carried  on 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Special 
courses  in  English  for  foreign  students  arc- 
given  not  only  during  the  long  session;  the\- 
are  supplcnR-nicJ  as  well  by  a  special  lan- 


guage program  during  the  summer  months. 
This  summer  work  deserves  special  mention, 
affording  as  it  does  an  opportunity  for  a 
limited  number  of  students  from  the  other 
republics  who  are  coming  here  for  the  first 
time  to  take  their  English  work  and  qualify 
themselves  for  university  study  either  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  or  some  other  insti- 
tution, and  prior  to  registering  for  regular 
courses  in  the  fall. 

Transcripts 
of  Credits 

A  vexing  problem  in  connection  wjth  the 
adjustment  of  the  student  from  the  other 
American  republics  is  that  of  his  proper 
classification  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Not  until  within  the  past  4  or  5 
years  have  we  had  students  coming  to  us  in 
any  number  from  Latin-American  countries 
in  general,  and,  as  a  result,  we  now  find  our- 
selves uninformed  about  the  quality  of 
scholarship  which  we  may  expect  from  them 
and  ill-prepared  to  rate  the  institution  from 
which  they  may  come.  We  are  not  yet  in  a 
position,  therefore,  to  fit  the  student  into 
his  proper  place  in  our  institutions  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  it  is  important  that 
registrars  and  deans  in  this  country  acquire 
as  quickly  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  the 
educational  systems  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  work  being  done  in  the  individual  insti- 
tutions in  the  other  American  republics. 
Happily  for  our  school  officials,  the  number  of 
institutions  in  the  other  republics  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  this  situation,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  educational  systems  there 
are  national,  makes  the  task  somewhat 
easier.  Yet  these  systems  vary,  as  do  the 
teaching  techniques,  and,  since  students  arc 
coming  from  the  other  republics  in  increas- 
ing numbers,  we  must  meet  the  problem 
immediately  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
de\eloping  the  closer  educational  relations 
which  we  desire  among  all  American 
republics. 

Nornialh    the   student    in    Latin    .America 


enters  the  university  in  his  homeland  after 
having  completed  his  study  at  a  colegio;  it 
may,  of  course,  be  called  a  liceo  or  a  gim- 
nasio.  Graduation  from  an  institution  of 
this  type  usually  follows  a  12-year  period  of 
study;  so  the  colegio  is  often  thought  of  as 
corresponding  to  our  high  school.  Actually, 
however,  it  frequently  represents  something 
in  addition  to  high-school  preparation  in  the 
United  States  and  ma}-  more  aptly  be  com- 
pared with  the  French  Lycee  or  the  English 
Public  School. 

The  university  south  of  the  border  is 
made  up  usually  of  a  group  of  professional 
schools  or  faculties — law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, etc.  \Mth  rare  exceptions,  nothing 
which  corresponds  with  our  liberal  arts  col- 
lege is  found  in  a  Latin-American  university. 
Nevertheless,  courses  offered  in  our  liberal 
arts  colleges  are  often  included  in  the  course 
iif  study  of  the  professional  school.  The 
work  in  law,  for  example,  not  infrequently 
includes  courses  in  sociology,  economics, 
political  science,  and  national  and  modern 
history.  We  may  at  times  be  startled  to 
discover  "geography"  listed  here,  and  that 
fact  possibly  should  provide  some  food  for 
thought.  It  should  be  added  that  the  colegio 
in  general  offers  broader  work  in  philosophy', 
literature,  and  language  than  will  be  found 
IS  a  rule  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this 
nuntry. 

Records  such  as  those  maintained  in  our 
-chools  are  perhaps  normally  not  available 
■:  the  schools  of  the  other  American  repub- 
vs,  but  upon  graduation  the  student  there 
receives  a  diploma  and  when  he  comes  to  us 
fhis  often  must  serve  as  a  transcript.     Since 
lie  course  of  study  in  Latin-American  insti- 
iitions  has  provided  few  if  any  electives,  the 
liploma  carries  more  meaning  than  it  would 
f  it  came  from  a  private  school  in  the  United 
;tates.     It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  stu- 
dent from  another  American  republic  is  fre- 
jiuently  especially  well  prepared  in  language 
French),    literature,    and    philosophy.     On 
he  other  hand,  he  may  be  relatively  less  well 


grounded  in  the  natural  sciences,  due  to  a 
lack  of  training  and  experience  in  laboratory 
work.  In  all  probability,  also,  he  is  less 
well  acquainted  with  library  work  than  our 
own  students. 

It  is  important  that  we  acquire  as  soon  as 
possible  sufficient  information  on  this  sub- 
ject to  permit  us  to  fit  the  students  from  the 
other  American  republics  into  our  educa- 
tional institutions  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
time  and  with  as  little  irritation  as  possible. 
Certainly,  at  the  present  time,  some  students 
are  being  wrongly  classified  and  the  result 
is  that  the  maximum  good  in  this  interchange 
of  students  is  not  being  accomplished. 

The  Division  of  Comparative  Education 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assist  registrars  in  this  country  with 
the  problems  connected  with  credentials  and 
to  advise  them  regarding  the  proper  clas- 
sification of  individual  students.  Within  a 
period  of  10  years  this  Office  has  evaluated 
the  credentials  of  11,229  students,  of  whom 
an  ever-increasing  proportion  comes  from 
the  other  American  republics.  The  Office 
has  on  file  bulletins  from  a  large  number  of 
universities  to  which  it  can  refer.  It  is 
assembling  up-to-date  information  on  certain 
types  of  schools  in  Latin  America,  and  its 
plans  call  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  school 
systems  in  a  number  of  the  republics. 

The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  prepared  a 
bulletin  dealing  with  the  schools  of  the  20 
other  American  republics.  This  should  pro- 
vide much  useful  information  and  prove 
very  helpful  to  the  registrars.  The  Regis- 
trar of  the  University  of  Florida  has  made  a 
study  of  the  schools  in  Cuba.  The  Registrar 
at  the  University  of  Texas  is  in  a  position  to 
advise  other  institutions  in  this  country 
regarding  individual  schools  in  Mexico. 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  regarding 
classification  and  because  many  students 
from  the  other  American  republics  have  not 
been  interested  in  securing  degrees  from  our 
universities,  we  may  well  examine  other  ways 


of  meeting  this  situation.  The  School  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Uni\ersity  of  California 
at  Davis,  Calif.,  has  developed  a  plan  which 
is  operating  quite  successfully.  The  student 
who  arrives  without  a  transcript  of  credit  or 
a  diploma  is  permitted  to  register  for  a  2-year 
general,  noncredit  course  which  does  not 
lead,  therefore,  to  a  degree.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  course,  if  the  work  has  been  completed 
satisfactorily,  he  is  awarded  a  certificate  of 
attendance  which  certifies  to  the  successful 
completion  of  the  program  on  a  noncredit 
basis. 

Other  universities  permit  the  students 
from  abroad  to  register  as  special  noncredit 
students  both  in  graduate  schools  and  at  the 
undergraduate  level.  Such  students  may 
participate  in  all  of  the  class  activities,  pre- 
pare reports,  write  term  papers,  engage  in 
classroom  discussions,  be  subject  to  exam- 
inations, and  receive  marks  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  but  no  credit  is  given  since  a  tran- 
script has  not  been  submitted.  This  solution 
does  not  meet  the  entire  problem,  however, 
for  increasingly  the  student  from  south  of 
the  United  States  desires  to  work  for  credit, 
to  be  a  regular  member  of  his  class,  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  college  activities,  and  to 
receive  his  degree  upon  graduation.  The 
advisability  of  this  practice  may  be  ques- 
tioned seriously.  It  would  appear  to  be 
more  practical  for  foreign  students  coming 
to  the  United  States  to  take,  not  courses 
necessary  to  meet  our  degree  requirements, 
but  those  especially  suited  to  strengthen 
their  earlier  training  or  to  increase  their 
knowledge  in  a  field  of  specialization. 

Adjustments 

lAje  in  the  United  States. — Many  of  us  in 
the  United  States  are  ill  prepared  to  meet 
the  foreign  student,  to  feel  at  ease  with  him, 
and  put  him  at  ease  in  our  presence,  and  we 
freely  admit  our  lack  of  knowledge  about 
his  homeland  and  his  customs.  At  the  same 
time,  we  not  infrequently  ignore  the  fact  that 
he  is  equally  unfamiliar  with  us  and  our 
ways,  and  too  often  we  neglect  to  take  the 


necessary  steps  to  correct  this  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  a  more  perfect  inter- 
American  understanding.  The  student  is 
permitted  to  grope  his  way  through  our  life 
unaided,  interpreting  things  as  he  finds  them 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  considering  this  aspect  of  inter- 
American  relations,  we  should  not  neglect 
to  note  that  the  average  student  who  comes 
to  us  from  another  American  republic  will 
participate  actively  in  both  public  and 
private  life  when  he  returns  home.  He  will 
have  enjoj'ed  an  advantage  denied  to  most 
of  his  acquaintances.  He  will  be  called 
upon  as  an  authority  to  discuss  our  country, 
its  culture  and  its  institutions.  He  will 
be  asked  to  explain  certain  matters,  and 
he  may  wish  to  defend  our  customs  and  ways 
of  life.  He  may  be  saved  embarrassment 
if  before  he  goes  home  he  is  well  informed 
about  habits,  practices,  and  standards  here.. 

The  student  will  come  to  us  in  a  great, 
majority  of  cases  in  order  to  specialize  in' 
some  given  field,  and  his  studies  will  con-| 
sume  most  of  his  time  and  energy.     He  will 
have  only  odd  moments  and  vacation  peri- 
ods in  which  to  learn  about  us  as  a  State.; 
as  a  people,  as  fellow  Americans,  many  fact! 
which  we  would  like  him  to  gather  duriri] 
his  stay  with  us.     To  aid  such  a  student,  ai 
number  of  our  colleges  and  universities  ar< 
now  offering  courses  on   the  life,   customs 
and   institutions   of  the   United   States  fo* 
foreign  students.     At  the  University  of  Nem 
Mexico  such  a  course  has  been  given  success^' 
fully  by  one  professor  for  the  past  severa 
years;  in  other  institutions  several  professor 
working  together  present  the  course.     Thij'j 
content     varies,     properly,      and     depend 
upon  the  interests  of  the  students  and  th-| 
fields  of  specialization   of  those  giving  th 
course.     Ample  time  is  allowed  for  question 
and  discussion  at  each  class  meeting,  an' 
in  at  least  one  university  the  students,  afte. 
the   first   few   weeks,   suggest   topics   whic' 
they  would  like  to  have  discussed. 

An  experience  in  one  of  our  univcrsitie 


during  the  past  year  illustrating  how  organ- 
ized discussions  of  this  type  might  have 
proved  helpful  in  adjusting  students  from 
the  other  republics  to  life  in  the  United 
States  may  be  given.  A  number  of  stu- 
dents from  another  republic  had  recenth" 
arrived  on  a  university  campus.  It  was 
their  first  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
they  were  particularh'  interested  in  the 
shops  which  they  found  around  the  campus. 
However,  the  first  impressions  which  they 
made  on  merchants  and  salespeople,  who 
had  never  visited  their  country,  were  dis- 
tinctly less  than  favorable,  because  of  the 
visitors'  propensities  for  bargaining  on  the 
price  of  all  goods  offered  for  sale.  The 
students  had  never  been  here  before,  and 
bargaining  was  the  practice  in  their  country 
where  prices  were  not  fixed.  No  harm  was 
done,  for  the  Latin  Americans  soon  learned 
of  their  mistake  and  immediately  adopted 
"American"  ways  while  they  were  here  with 
us.  In  all  probability  they  considered  us 
to  be  careless  spenders  of  our  money. 

Following  the  conference  on  Education 
called  by  Secretary  Hull  in  November  1939, 
the  Department  of  State  appointed  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Adjustment  of 
Foreign  Students.  This  committee,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  institutions 
in  all  sections  of  our  country,  has  for  its 
chairman  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Fisher,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education.  The  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, having  met  together  a  number  of  times 
to  discuss  problems  of  adjustment,  could 
be  helpful  to  institutions  desiring  to  secure 
counsel  on  the  adjustment  problem.  An 
interesting  conference  for  advisers  to  foreign 
students  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
April  28-30,  1942.  Many  aspects  of  the 
life  of  the  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States  were  discussed,  and  interested  per- 
sons may  secure  a  report  of  the  conference 
from  Dr.  Fisher.^ 


*  Sec  suggested  readings  on  page  33  for  address  of  Dr.  Fisher  at 
the  Institute  of  International  Relations. 


The  counselor  to  foreign  students. — Distin- 
guished professors,  adequate  financial  pro- 
visions, and  comfortable  living  quarters  are 
essential  parts  of  the  entire  scheme,  but  the\- 
do  not  comprise  a  completed  program.  One 
of  the  gaps  is  a  specialh'  designated  person 
to  counsel  with  the  foreign  student  when  he 
has  been  attracted  to  the  institution  by  the 
reputation  of  its  professors,  when  he  has 
completed  the  frequently  complicated  finan- 
cial arrangements,  and  when  he  has  been 
comfortabh'  lodged  in  a  dormitory  or  frater- 
nity house.  Persons  who  for  many  years 
have  been  seeking  to  stimulate  exchange  of 
students,  and  who  believe  this  to  be  one  of 
the  soundest  ways  of  creating  an  interna- 
tional understanding  and  cooperation,  consi- 
der the  special  counselor  to  foreign  students 
located  on  the  campus  of  a  number  of  our 
educational  institutions  as  one  of  the  insti- 
tution's most  important  assets  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  well-rounded  home 
in  the  United  States  for  students  from 
abroad.  The  ultimate  goal  in  cultural  re- 
lations, we  remember,  is  to  give  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  comes  to  our  country  to 
continue  his  studies  a  wholly  profitable  ex- 
perience in  our  particular  way  of  life. 

The  contributions  of  the  counselor  during 
the  opening  weeks  of  the  school  year,  in  the 
initial  period  of  adjustment,  may  determine 
immediately  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the 
entire  venture.  Everything  connected  with 
the  university  may  be  just  as  had  been  antic- 
ipated, but  the  old  problem  of  making  a 
good  start  in  the  new  life  is  now  acute.  In 
the  difficult  first  weeks  when  language  inad- 
equacies haunt  one,  when  the  feeling  of  re- 
moteness from  all  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
is  peculiarly  real,  when  homesickness  settles 
gloomily  over  forlorn  young  men  and  women 
from  distant  lands  embarking  upon  a  career 
of  study  among  a  strange  new  people  as 
well  as  in  an  unknown  institution,  then  it  is 
that  the  special  counselor  is  indispensable. 

The  strange  first  weeks  soon  pass,  but  the 
need  for  the  foreign  student  adviser  remains. 


If  such  a  person  has  been  selected  especially 
for  this  position  because  he  possesses  tact, 
an  understanding  of  young  people,  and  an 
interest  in  their  ever-recurring  problems,  if 
he  seeks  opportunities  to  make  the  foreign 
student's  experience  here  a  rich  one,  his 
work  may  increase  rather  than  diminish 
as  the  year  progresses.  To  him  will  come 
daily  unexpected  and  unusual  social,  finan- 
cial, scholastic  problems.  How  frequently 
is  the  student  confronted  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  certain  answers  and  solutions,  time- 
honored  in  his  own  land,  would  be  distinctly 
novel  in  the  United  States,  and  in  his  per- 
plexity he  seeks  his  counselor.  Questions 
in  connection  with  passport  and  visa  regu- 
lations may  arise  with  undue  frequency,  and 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  there  be  someone 
on  the  staff  of  the  institution  who  is  familiar 
with  and  who  keeps  up  to  date  on  these  mat- 
ters. There  are  opportunities  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  making  arrangements  for  holidays, 
vacations,  the  summer  months  in  case  it  is 
decided  that  they  remain  here  rather  than 
return  home.  Some  of  them  can  be  located 
in  summer  camps;  others,  securing  addi- 
tional scholarship  help,  may  broaden  their  ex- 
perience by  spending  a  few  weeks  at  another 
institution  in  some  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  counselor  who  possesses  initiative  and 
is  alert  for  new  solutions  and  who  develops  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  peculiar  problems  of 
the  indi\'idual  students  comes  near  to  being 
in  their  ejes  the  human  counterpart  of  the 
Rock  of  Ages. 

The  foreign  student  appreciates  (and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  the  student  from  the 
other  American  republics)  having  one  per- 
son designated  as  the  adviser,  one  person  to 
whom  he  is  free  to  go,  one  who  is  expecting 
him  to  come.  If  no  such  person  is  named  it 
is  difficult  for  the  student  to  overcome  the 
fear  that  he  ma}'  be  intruding  on  a  busy  per- 
son's time  or  imposing  upon  a  friendship. 
Ordinarily  it  is  n)ore  satisfactory  for  a  single 
individual  in  tiie  college  or  uni\ersity  to 
serve  as  the  adviser  to  foreign  students  than 


to  expect  the  individual  professors  to  serve 
as  advisers  for  the  students  who  may  be 
working  out  a  major  under  them.  Expert- 
ness  in  counseling  comes  with  experience 
and  concentration  upon  the  problems  of  for- 
eign students;  consequently  the  adviser's 
time  should  be  left  as  free  from  other  duties 
as  possible. 

As  the  years  pass,  an  increasing  number 
of  our  educational  institutions  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  student  exchanges  for  the 
promotion  of  international  friendships  and 
understanding  are  creating  the  position  of 
"Adviser  to  Foreign  Students."  The  local 
situation,  the  number  of  such  students,  etc., 
must  determine  how  the  position  is  set  up, 
what  the  adviser's  total  duties  must  be.  In 
some  cases  he  is  a  professor  relieved  of  most 
of  his  teaching  duties,  or  he  may  be  in  charge 
of  an  "International  House,"  or  again  he 
may  be  one  of  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  university.  Today,  counselors  for  for- 
eign students  will  be  found  in  such  represent- 
ative institutions  as  American  University, 
University  of  California,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Cornell  University,  University  of 
Florida,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
George  Washington  University,  Indiana 
University,  Louisiana  State  University, 
University  of  Michigan,  Purdue  University, 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  Smith  College, 
University  of  Texas;  but  the  number  is  still 
lamentably  small  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
institutions  which  now  have  sizable  groups 
of  foreign  students  registered. 

The  desirabilit)'  of  having  a  counselor  of 
foreign  students  in  one  of  our  larger  univer-  ' 
sities  was  well  illustrated  soon  after  the 
Japanese  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor.  A 
state  of  war  had  been  declared  and  a  student 
from  one  of  the  other  American  republics 
was  uncertain  about  what  he  should  do  under 
the  circumstances.  He  needed  someone  toil 
talk  with;  someone  who  was  devoting  his 
time  to  the  interests  of  foreign  students. 
Since  his  uni\crsity  did  not  have  such  a 
person    designated,    the    student    made   an 
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expensive  trip  to  Washington  which  lie  could 
ill  afford.  He  came  looking  for  counsel,  and 
20  minutes  were  enough  to  supply  him  with 
the  answer  to  his  questions.  Then,  with 
mind  at  ease,  he  returned  to  the  university 
to  take  up  again  the  problems  of  daily  life; 
but  his  institution  had  fallen  down  in  some 
measure  in  the  service  which  it  might  render 
to  its  students. 

The  other  American  on  the  college  campus. — 
The  first  and  foremost  problem  of  the  stu- 
dent from  another  American  republic  after 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States  is  that  of 
fitting  himself  into  the  general  life  of  the 
college  campus.  All  but  the  most  unusual 
student  wishes  to  be  molded  into  regular 
student  life  here  as  quickly  and  completely 
as  possible.  These  young  persons  have  come 
here  to  study,  to  learn  our  way  of  college  or 
university  living,  and  they  will  appreciate 
our  making  them  one  of  us  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  They  are  eager  to  play  the 
game,  to  participate  as  our  own  students  do 
in  sports,  glee  clubs,  classroom  activities, 
and  college  life  generally. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
also  that  they  are  mostly  unfamiliar  with 
our  customs,  our  home  life,  our  sometimes 
alarming  informality.  These  are  in  great 
contrast  to  the  conditions  which  they  have 
known  at  home.  Just  as  we,  when  we  visit 
a  foreign  land,  enjoy  being  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  home  life,  seeing  at 
first  hand  how  people  run  their  homes,  and 
i  observing  them  in  the  midst  of  their  little 
daily  problems  and  vexations,  so  a  foreign 
student  feels  about  us  while  he  is  here. 
Thoroughly  and  genuinely  he  enjoys  being 
treated  as  a  normal  human  being,  as  a 
friend,  and  not  as  some  strange,  unusual,  or 
distinguished  guest.  The  smooth  operation 
of  a  plan  for  integrating  students  from  the 
other  American  republics  being  worked  out 
at  the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  was  observed  in  the  spring  of  1941. 
It  would  be  unusual  if  the  roommates  as- 
signed to  the  young  Latin  Americans  at  that 
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institution  were  not  Anglo-Saxon  Texans. 
The  foreign  students  participate  in  inter- 
collegiate contests  as  well  as  in  intramural 
sports,  and  some  of  their  lusty  voices  swell 
out  in  the  chorus  of  the  "Singing  Cadets." 
These  young  men  also  wear  uniforms  and 
drill  during  the  first  2  years.  They  doubt- 
less leave  the  college  at  the  completion  of 
their  course  feeling  that  they  have  been 
through  one  of  our  universities  as  students 
and  that  they  have  had  an  American  experi- 
ence. 

In  many  colleges  and  universities  the 
foreign  students  are  brought  into  the  social 
fraternities  on  the  same  basis  as  the  student 
from  the  United  States.  A  casual  perusal 
of  the  rosters  of  the  chapters  of  manv  of 
the  oldest  and  most  progressive  social  fra- 
ternities reveals  a  relatively  large  number  of 
names  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  origin. 

yVuother  development  which  is  making 
apparently  successful  progress  is  the  so- 
called  Spanish  House,  found  in  a  number  of 
uni\-ersity  centers,  such  as  at  the  Louisiana 
State  L^niversity  and  the  L'niversity  of  Flor- 
ida, institutions  in  which  students  from  the 
other  American  republics  are  comparativeh' 
numerous.  The  system  employed  is  to 
place  a  Spanish-speaking  and  an  English- 
speaking  student  together  as  roommates. 
On  certain  occasions,  such  as  at  mealtime, 
only  Spanish  is  spoken  in  these  houses,  on 
other  occasions  only  English.  This  arrange- 
ment has  genuine  advantages  if  conscien- 
tiously carried  out.  for  it  enables  each  of 
the  roommates  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
the  other's  language.  It  permits  young  men 
of  different  republics  to  live  side  by  side 
with  men  of  an  entirely  different  back- 
ground. The  result  is  that  through  experi- 
ence they  come  to  realize  that  young  men 
everywhere  are  much  the  same. 

Less  to  be  desired,  it  seems,  are  those  insti- 
tutions known  as  "Pan  American  Fraterni- 
ties." These  social  organizations  are  pat- 
terned after  the  older  Greek-letter  social 
fraternities  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
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'l"he  motivating  spirit  behind  the  founding 
of  these  new  fraternities  is  not  to  be  criti- 
cized at  all.  They  are  designed  to  create 
a  home-like  place  for  the  students  from  the 
other  republics  to  enjoy,  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  successful.  They  also  serve  to 
bring  together  congenial  spirits  and  to  foster 
happy  associations.  Undoubtedly  they  are 
contributing  toward  the  development  of  an 
understanding  between  young  men.  the 
future  leaders  of  20  republics.  Seeds  of 
life-long  friendships  are  sown  and  inter- 
American  goodwill  grows,  but  unfortunately, 
from  our  point  of  view,  the  students  from  the 
"host"  country  are  not  included  in  the  mem- 
bership of  these  groups.  Young  Latin 
Americans  living  together  so  pleasantly 
and  so  intimately  find  college  life  enjoyable 
and  most  of  their  free  time  taken  up  with 
their  associates.  This  would  be  good  if  it 
did  not  deprive  them  at  the  same  time  of 
many  opportunities  to  know  us  better. 
Supposedly  those  very  opportunities  were 
one  of  the  reasons  why  these  young  men 
from  the  other  republics  came  here  to 
study.  Equally  serious  as  a  drawback  is 
the  fact  that  students  of  the  United  States 
are  denied  the  excellent  opportunity  during 
college  life,  when  adjustments  are  more 
easily  made,  to  learn  more  about  their  fel- 
low Americans  from  the  south  of  us. 

It  is  not  intended  that  any  criticism  what- 
soever should  be  directed  at  these  Pan- 
American  groups.  In  all  probability,  the\- 
would  not  have  developed  and  prospered  as 
they  have  had  their  founders  not  felt  a  need 
for  closer  personal  friendships  and  a  richer 
social  life  than  the  conditions  then  pre- 
vailing afforded  them.  That,  however,  was 
several  years  ago  and  we  should  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  such  separate  groups 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  or  deemed  to  be 
desirable. 

All  too  frequently  the  tendency  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  is  to  associate  stu- 
dents from  the  other  American  republics 
together,  to  invite  them  in  groups  to  social 


gatiierings,  to  place  them  side  by  side  where- 
ever  they  go.  This  may  on  the  surface  seem 
logical,  but  it  is  not  so  desirable  in  these  days 
when  we  are  opening  our  eyes  in  the  United 
States  to  the  possibilities  of  a  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  Americas.  While  we  are 
planning  and  hoping  for  long  years  of  coop- 
eration among  our  republics,  we  might  well 
bear  in  mind  that  our  guests  from  the  other 
republics  are  willing  enough  to  forego  much 
of  their  associations  with  fellow  country- 
men. We  might  remember  that  they,  while 
they  are  here  with  us,  probably  covet  all 
opportunities  to  come  to  know  us  better  as 
we  work,  as  we  play,  as  we  live  quietly  in 
our  homes,  as  we  sit  in  our  offices,  and  as  we 
move  along  the  streets. 

During  the  past  several  years  many  stu- 
dents from  the  other  Americas  have  been 
questioned  on  this  point.  Almost  without 
exception  their  constant  plea  has  been  that 
they  be  permitted  to  separate  from  their 
fellow  countrymen  while  they  are  here  with  ' 
us,  in  order  that  they  will  not  be  tempted 
to  continue  to  speak  their  own  language  and 
in  order  that  they  will  be  forced  to  discuss 
in  our  language  matters  other  than  those 
relating  to  their  homeland.  They  ask  also 
for  a  chance  to  come  to  know  the  "Yanquis" 
first-hand.  They  desire  to  compare  the  real 
article  in  all  aspects  of  his  life  with  the  one 
which  they  have  seen  in  the  motion  pictures 
imported  into  their  country  from  our  own: 
or  with  the  North  American,  fleeting 
glances  of  whom  the\"  have  caught  as  W 
raced  through  their  countr\'  as  a  tourist, 
quite  possibl}'  writing  a  book;  or  with  the 
astounding  young  persons  almost  devoid  of 
inhibitions  whom  they  find  photcjgrapheJ 
from  life  in  some  of  our  picture  magazines. 

Community  and  home  life. — As  has  been 
suggested  previously,  the  typical  foreign 
student  who  conies  to  the  United  States 
welcomes  every  opportunit)-  to  see  life  in  all 
of  its  phases  moving  along  in  our  countr\ 
He  has  seen  some  nontypicul  "Americans'  a> 
tourists    in    his    homeland;   he   has   perhaps 
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known  a  few  of  our  people  living  there,  as 
they  succeed  or  fail  in  their  efforts  to  adjust 
themselves  to  another  type  of  American  life; 
and  what  is  much  more  important,  he  has 
seen  more  of  the  bizarre,  reckless,  or  fantastic 
than  of  the  usual  in  descriptions  of  our  life  in 
the  United  States  in  the  motion  pictures 
which  have  gone  to  him  from  us.  Films 
produced  for  our  entertainment  only  and  not 
for  our  enlightenment  and  not  as  accurate 
descriptions  of  our  people  and  customs  have 
been  so  numerous  and  so  widespread  that 
they  have  at  times  created  wholly  false 
impressions.  Because  American  life  has 
been  displaj-ed  in  this  way,  there  are  those  in 
the  other  republics  who  have  been  seduced 
into  believing  that  in  some  strange  way  we 
are  in  a  confused  and  erroneous  fashion 
seeking  to  propagandize  them. 

Unless  we  bestir  ourselves,  now  that  stu- 
dents and  visitors  are  coming  to  us  in  large 
numbers  from  the  other  American  republics, 
and  unless  we  see  that  these  young  men  and 
women  are  afforded  opportunities  to  know  us 
as  we  are,  as  we  live  and  work  and  play,  we 
will  be  doing  them  an  injustice  and  ourselves 
almost  irreparable  harm.  The  hit-and-miss 
method  of  getting  Americans  acquainted 
with  one  another  cannot  produce  significant 
results.  Time  is  short,  language  differences 
and  a  natural  reserve  stand  in  the  way. 
Fortunately,  however,  at  the  present  time 
organization  for  the  development  of  closer 
inter-American  understanding  is  easil)-  ef- 
fected. As  Dean  Harold  Benjamin  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  facetiously  said 
when  referring  to  an  old  anecdote,  "one 
gringo  equals  a  go-getter;  two  gringos 
equal  a  deal — perhaps  new  but  more  likely 
old;  three  gringos  need  another  for  bridge; 
and  four  gringos — oh  Senor — four  gringos 
equal  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  Pan 
Americanism."  ^ 

In  some  of  our  larger  cities  extremely 
active  inter-American  centers  have  been  or- 
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ganized  in  recent  years.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  activity  is  the  Pan 
American  Council  in  Chicago.  Its  organiza- 
tion includes  a  Board  of  Directors,  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  within  the  Board,  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  clerical  help  with  office  space, 
and  needed  equipment.  In  its  activities  it 
is  serving  a  double  purpose,  for  it  is  assisting 
our  visitors  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  us  and  our  life,  and  through  its  lectures  on 
inter-American  affairs  it  is  fostering  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  other  republics  in  that  area. 
Members  of  the  groups  meet  visitors  from 
elsewhere  in  America  upon  their  arrival  in 
Chicago  and  entertain  them  while  they  are  in 
the  cit}'.  There  are  regular  teas,  dinners, 
and  other  functions,  but  special  effort  is 
made  to  see  that  the  visitors  meet  the  persons 
they  desire  to  know  in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 

Visitors  from  Latin  America  have  been 
delighted  with  the  cordiality  of  Chicago's 
greeting,  and  those  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  are  interested  in  the  program  of 
exchanging  students,  teachers,  professors, 
and  other  distinguished  intellectuals  among 
the  countries  of  the  New  \\'orld  have  been 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  given  by  the 
Chicago  Council. 

Not  all  inter-American  centers  can  be  or 
need  to  be  set  up  on  the  same  scale  as  that  in 
Chicago.  There  may  be  many  variations. 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  there  is  a  committee 
assisting  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations. 
Department  of  State,  in  receiving  and  enter- 
taining guests.  The  visitors  are  taken  to 
points  of  interest  in  and  around  our  Capital, 
they  are  brought  into  the  homes  of  members, 
and  provision  is  made  for  them  to  meet 
people  who  may  be  of  interest — culturally  or 
professionally — to  them.  The  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  has  an 
office  in  New  York  to  carry  on  the  same 
general  activities. 

Few  areas  will  receive  such  numbers  of 
visitors  from  the  other  American  republics 
as  the  cities  cited,  but  it  may  also  be  said 
today  that  few  areas  will  miss  having  some 
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\isitors  from  "South  of  the  Border."  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  university  centers; 
and  it  is  equally  correct  to  say  that  these 
cultural  centers  can  present  our  life  in  the 
way  which  we  would  like  to  have  it  shown. 
Here  the  visitor  may  be  introduced  to  an 
"American"  at  home,  frequently  an  Ameri- 
can in  a  modest  home.  He  may  see  a  life 
less  elaborate  than  that  which  he  has  been 
led  to  expect,  a  woman  who  operates  her 
home  with  little  or  no  servant  help.  To  him 
these  simple  everyday  bits  of  our  national 
life  are  of  interest.  He  is  interested,  too,  in 
seeing  how  American  children  are  cared  for,  in 
noting  the  relationship  between  husband  and 
wife  in  the  American  home.  The'visitormay 
also  see  sports  events — American  games — so 
typically  "U.  S.  A.",  and  he  may  hear 
music  and  lectures  and  come  to  know  the 
books  and  magazines  which  we  read.  These 
are  the  things  which  he  wishes  to  come  to 
know  about  our  country. 

In  small  communities  where  few  visitors 
come,  the  "hospitality  center"  may  devote 
a  part  of  its  time  to  a  study  of  the  other 
republics.  The  more  of  these  centers  we 
have,  the  sooner  we  in  the  Americas  will 
cease  being  total  or  comparative  strangers. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
need  for  hospitality  centers,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Second  Inter-American 
Congress  of  Municipalities  meeting  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  from  September  15-21,  1941, 
adopted  resolutions  recommending  among 
other  things  (a)  the  "designation  by  cities 
of  certain  of  their  municipal  officials  to 
facilitate  the  visits  and  studies  of  visitors 
from  the  other  Americas";  (b)  "enthusiastic 
celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  in  all  the 
municipalities  of  the  Americas";  (c)  "pro- 
motion of  the  exchange  of  students  among 
the  Americas  both  during  the  school  year 
and  during  vacation  periods." 

Advantages  of 
Different  Institutions 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
here   in   the   United    States   about    the   care 
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which  high-school  graduates  should  exercise 
in  choosing  their  college.  Colleges  list  in 
their  literature  to  be  sent  to  prospective 
students  many  different  features  which  they 
believe  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  attempt- 
ing to  select  a  suitable  place  for  himself, 
features  which  they  believe  to  be  attractive 
and  to  indicate  their  sources  of  strength. 
Some  institutions  point  to  their  long  history 
and  their  years  of  experience  in  the  training 
of  our  youth.  Others  stress  the  smallness 
of  their  classes  and  the  resulting  individual 
attention  which  the  student  receives.  Church 
colleges  emphasize  the  character-building 
features  of  Christian  education.  Some  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  frankly  expect 
their  sports  programs  and  the  quality  of 
their  athletic  teams  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  prospective  students. 

Few,  if  any,  of  all  these  well-known 
qualities  of  United  States  institutions,  excel- 
lent as  they  may  be  for  young  men  or  women 
of  our  country,  graduates  of  our  high  schools, 
will  make  any  special  appeal  to  the  student 
from  another  American  republic.  If  he 
were  seeking  a  university  hoary  with  age, 
he  would  find  much  older  institutions  than 
ours  in  a  number  of  the  republics  which 
were  once  colonies  of  Spain.  Intercol- 
legiate sports  programs  have  not  developed 
sufficiently  in  Latin  America  to  make  "get- 
ting on  a  team"  or  the  following  of  one 
particular  brand  of  sports,  such  as  football, 
a  sufficiently  strong  reason  for  the  student 
there  to  choose  any  particular  institution. 
Generally  speaking,  most  students  from  the 
other  American  republics  have  had  careful 
religious  training  since  early  childhood  and 
are  expected,  therefore,  to  have  been  well 
impregnated  with  the  Christian  doctrine 
before  they  arrive  at  the  university. 

A  university  in  the  United  States,  therefore, 
which  desires  to  attract  to  its  portals  stu- 
dents from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America 
must  offer  something  unique,  some  special 
held  of  training,  in  most  cases,  if  it  is  to 
stand  out   among  the   hundreds  of  institu- 


tions  of  higlier  education  as  one  of  the  choice 
places  to  be  selected.  Some  of  our  great 
universities  secure  large  numbers  of  students 
from  the  other  American  republics  because 
of  their  proximity  to  one  or  more  of  those 
republics.  Some  large  universities  attract 
students  because  of  their  renown.  The 
average  State  university  or  other  public 
or  private  institution  must,  however,  depend 
upon  its  program  of  studies,  the  fields  of 
specialization  available  within  the  univer- 
sity, to  draw  students  from  the  other  repub- 
lics, young  persons  who  will  contribute  to- 
ward the  enrichment  of  its  cultural  life. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  much  of 
the  best  work  which  some  of  our  institutions 
are  doing  may  be  wholly  unsuitable  for  a  stu- 
dent from  Latin  American  countries.  A 
classical  illustration  of  this  situation  is  the 
law  school  in  the  United  States.  Because 
of  the  differences  in  the  legal  systems,  the 
young  Latin  American  who  expects  to  prac- 
tice law  in  his  home  land  can  find  few  help- 
ful courses  in  the  law  schools  of  this  country. 
This  fact  is  so  well  known  and  so  generally 
accepted  among  the  young  people  of  the 
other  republics,  that  there  are  today  less 
than  one-half  dozen  students  from  them 
iiirolled  in  our  law  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  widely  accepted 
that  we  have   much   to  offer   in   numerous 
other  fields.     One  cannot  explore  the  possi- 
bilities here  and  list  the  fields,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  in  some  of  the  areas  in  which  our 
institutions   have   developed   extensive  pro- 
j  grams,  few  students  from  the  other  Ameri- 
Ican  republics  are  to  be  found.     In  all  proba- 
bility this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  publicity  given 
I  to  the  possibilities  in  these  fields  rather  than 
;to  any  unsuitability  of  the  program.     Jour- 
nalism is  a  case  in  point.     So  far  as  can  be 
1  discovered,  there  are  only  a  handful  of  stu- 
dents from  the  other  republics  now  taking 
work  in  the  well-known  schools  of  journalism 
in  the  United  States. 

A  more  specialized  field  which  has  received 
small  consideration  until  recently  is  trans- 


portation. Further  development  of  courses 
in  this  area  is  being  planned.  These  pro- 
grams are  being  established  primarily  for 
our  own  students  in  one  or  more  centers, 
but  some  of  the  new  courses  such  as  those 
in  maritime  problems  and  administration 
may  prove  to  be  of  general  interest  to 
young  administrators  and  students  from  the 
other  republics. 

In  some  institutions  in  the  LInited  States, 
as,  for  example,  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  University  of  Texas,  strong  depart- 
ments of  geology  and  excellent  courses  in 
petroleum  engineering  are  making  an  appro- 
priate appeal  to  foreign  students.  Teacher- 
training  programs,  such  as  that  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  are  generally 
recognized  to  be  of  special  value  to  students 
from  the  other  American  republics.  At  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  the  School 
of  Social  Work  is  attracting  students  year 
after  year,  and  the  "sugar  engineering" 
courses  at  Louisiana  State  University  are 
becoming  increasingly  well  known.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  program  of  courses  in 
public  administration  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity has  been  drawing  groups  of  students 
from  the  other  American  republics.  The 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry,  the  distinguished  work 
being  done  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  many  other  programs 
have  long  ago  established  reputations  for 
their  institutions  in  the  other  republics. 
The  work  of  Scarritt  College,  Tenn.,  in  social 
service  and  Christian  education  brings  stu- 
dents to  that  institution  each  year. 

In  other  locations  it  may  be  a  strong  pre- 
medical  program  or  the  work  of  the  medical 
school  itself,  the  excellence  of  a  department 
of  anthropology,  the  rich  offering  of  courses 
in  physical  education  for  women,  cotton 
marketing,  or  library  science  which  yearly 
attracts  students  searching  for  schools  of 
distinction  and  programs  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  the  students  from  the  other  repub- 
lics.    It  may  be  work  in  speech  or  American 
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literature;  it  nut}'  be  philosophy,  home  eco- 
nomics, or  business  administration.  It  is 
certain  that,  as  time  passes  and  students 
from  tiie  other  American  republics  become 
more  familiar  with  our  institutions  of  higher 
education,  they  will  seek  the  college  or  uni- 
versity with  high  standards  and  a  program 
applicable  to  their  needs. 

The  university  president,  the  college  dean, 
the  chairman  of  a  department  interested  in 
ha\-ing  his  institution  participate  actively  in 
inter-American  educational  relations,  should 
survey  his  local  situation.  At  the  present 
time  there  lies  before  him  an  opportunity 
to  enrich  the  cultural  life  of  his  student  body 
by  bringing  young  men  and  women  from 
the  other  American  republics  to  his  campus; 
he  is  in  a  position  to  serve  the  youth  of  the 
Americas.  He  may  well  ask  himself  the 
questions,  "In  what  ways  can  we  contribute 
to  the  development  of  inter-American  under- 
standing and  cultural  relations.''  In  what 
fields  can  we  serve.""' 

Special  Arrangements  and 
Programs  for  Foreign  Students 

Since  the  remarkable  increase  in  interest 
in  cultural  relations  between  the  American 
republics  got  under  way  a  very  few  years 
ago,  many  of  the  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  ha\e 
inaugurated  new  and  special  programs 
designed  to  increase  cultural  relationships 
and  to  provide  opportunities  for  educational 
groups  in  the  different  republics  to  meet 
and  discuss  matters  of  common  interest. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
which  for  more  than  20  years  has  been 
engaged  in  exchanging  students  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  lands  as  well  as 
in  assisting  with  the  development  of  fellow- 
ships to  support  these  student  exchanges, 
holds  each  year  an  "adjustment  week"  in 
New  ^'ork  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  program  is 
planned  cspeciall)-  to  help  those  students 
wIk)   come    here    under    tlie    auspices   of   the 


Institute,  but  other  students  who  come  to 
the  United  States  independently  or  through 
arrangements  made  outside  of  the  Institute 
receive  a  ready  welcome.  The  program 
includes  an  address  of  welcome  and  a  limited 
number  of  lectures,  but  most  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  social  activities,  in  acquainting 
the  student  with  the  Institute's  staff,  the 
International  House  in  New  ^"ork.  and  the 
city  itself.  As  a  result,  the  foreign  student 
has  been  started  happily  on  a  career  as  a 
student  of  a  United  States  college  or  univer- 
sit)-.  The  services  which  the  Institute 
performs  for  the  foreign  student  include 
arrangements  for  health  insurance,  meeting 
students'  ships  when  the\'  arrive  in  New 
York  City,  and  seeking  in  various  other 
ways  to  start  the  newly  arrived  guest  from 
abroad  on  his  way  toward  a  happ\-  and  suc- 
cessful stay  in  what  must  seem  to  him  at 
first  to  be  a  startlingly  strange  land. 

Colleges  and  universities  might  well  con- 
sider a  modification  of  this  program  in  order 
to  meet  the  local  situation  and  plan  a 
"foreign  student  week"  before  the  opening 
of  the  academic  year.  Possibly  it  in  turn 
would  be  a  modification  of  the  "freshman 
week"  which  so  many  institutions  include 
in  their  regular  programs. 

Reference  has  been  made  previously  to 
the  fairly  common  language  difficulties  of 
the  newly  arrived  student  in  the  United 
States.  One  means  of  o\-ercoming  these  has 
been  put  into  operation  during  the  past  year; 
and  because  this  program  has  sought  to 
seize  time  by  the  forelock  it  should  be 
referred  to  here.  A  special  summer  program 
for  teachers  of  English  from  the  other  Amer- 
ican republics  has  been  developed  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Although  the  pro- 
gram was  planned  especially  for  English 
teachers,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  had  to  be  lim- 
ited, a  small  number  of  Latin  Americans 
who  expected  to  register  at  colleges  or 
universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
semester    were    permitted    to   come   to   this 
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country  several  weeks  beforehand  and  enroll 
in  the  courses  at  Ann  Arbor.  Genuine  bene- 
fits resulted  from  the  program  and  the 
student's  experience  there.  Plans  are  now 
under  way  for  expanding  this  type  of  service 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  order  to 
permit  a  greater  number  of  students,  other 
than  teachers  of  English,  to  attend;  and 
similar  institutes  are  being  considered  by 
universities  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

A  particularl)'  interesting  departure  in 
inter-American  educational  relations  in  1941 
was  the  "winter  summer  school"  held  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Pan 
American  Union,  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  and  the  United  States 
steamship  companies  whose  boats  ply  be- 
tween North  and  South  American  ports 
cooperated  in  planning  and  carr)'ing  out 
the  program.  A  group  of  more  than  100 
students,  educators,  and  other  professional 
people  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
January  for  the  6-week  university  course. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  school,  the  visitors 
were  invited  to  visit  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
Eastern  and  Midwestern  States.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  first  experiment  in  providing 
courses  for  South  American  students  during 
their  vacation  periods,  which  fall  within  our 
academic  year,  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
a  larger  number  of  students  came  here  for 
the  1942  winter-summer  sessions  in  which 
three  institutions — the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Columbia  University — participated. 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  educational 
activity  was  the  program  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association  during  July  and  August  1941. 
To  this  conference  educators  from  all  of  the 
American  republics  were  invited.  Three 
days  were  spent  at  Cranbrook  School  in 
getting  acquainted  and  in  the  discussion  of 
inter-American  educational  problems.  From 
there  the  entire  group  went  to  Ann  Arbor  to 
participate  in  the  conference  of  the  Progres- 
sive Education  Association.     Both  the  pre- 


conference  meetings  and  the  Ann  Arbor 
programs  were  helpful  and  interesting.  They 
resulted  in  widely  increased  opportunities 
for  an  inter-American  exchange  of  ideas  and 
educational  materials.  Increasingly  edu- 
cators from  the  21  republics  are  becoming 
acquainted  with  other  persons  of  similar 
interests  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
conference  the  representatives  from  the  other 
republics  were  divided  into  small  groups, 
which  visited  educational  institutions  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  As  they  de- 
parted for  their  homelands  in  early  September, 
they  were  unanimous  in  expressing  their 
belief  that  a  better  American  understanding 
would  be  the  logical  outcome  from  this  and 
future  conferences  of  a  similar  nature. 

Inter-American  Alumni 
Relations  and  Organizations 

We  have  spoken  previously  of  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  other  American  republics.  One 
illustration  of  their  distinctive  features  lies 
in  alumni  relationships.  Organizations  for 
preserving  the  ties  of  the  institution  with  its 
former  students  such  as  we  have  in  the 
United  States  are  entirely  unknown  in  the 
republics  to  the  south.  No  doubt  there  are 
a  few  cynics  among  us  who  might  remark 
glibly  that  the  Latin  Americans  have  cause 
for  rejoicing  in  this  fact;  but  probably  we  all 
realize  the  value  of  continued  relationships 
after  our  formal  education  has  come  to  an 
end. 

Yet,  regardless  of  the  fervor  with  which 
widely  scattered  "old  men"  in  the  United 
States  may  have  been  tracked  down,  organ- 
ized into  groups  large  and  small,  spoken  to 
at  annual  banquets,  invited  to  class  reunions 
by  the  Alumni  News,  and  approached  for 
funds  to  assist  in  the  building  of  stadia, 
libraries,  or  providing  undergraduate  schol- 
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arships,  little  or  nothing  has  been  achieved 
in  this  connection  with  the  foreign  student, 
except  in  a  very  few  instances  as  at  Vassar 
College.  The  Latin-American  student  has 
been  considered  to  be  something  different. 
He  has  come  to  us  for  a  year  or  two;  he  has 
gone;  and  he  has  too  often  been  forgotten. 
Since  he  has  had  no  college  friends  around 
him  in  his  homeland,  his  old  school  days  are 
never  relived,  and  for  him,  too,  the  college 
soon  disappears  from  view.  It  is  true  that 
for  a  year  or  two  after  his  return  to  his 
native  land  a  brother  or  some  friend  may 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  the  associations 
in  almost  all  cases  are  broken  shortly.  As 
a  result  much  of  the  real  pleasure  of  college 
days,  the  joy  of  reliving  them,  is  lost. 

Distinguished  graduates  of  many  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  at  present  occu- 
pying posts  of  honor  and  responsibility  in 
their  native  lands,  but  their  progress  toward 
fame  has  been  signally  unheralded  and 
unsung  at  their  alma  maters.  From  an 
inter-American  or  a  national  as  well  as  from 
an  institutional  and  personal  point  of 
view  this  is  to  be  regretted.  It  indicates  a 
lack  of  interest  as  well  as  of  foresight. 

The  dean  of  one  of  our  fine  agricultural 
schools  was  heard  to  state  recently  that  he 
had  been  most  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn 
that  a  son  of  his  institution  was  now  occu- 
pying a  cabinet  post  in  one  of  the  other 
American  republics,  and  he  had  come  upon 
the  fact  somewhat  by  accident.  A  charming 
woman  in  an  isolated  part  of  her  country 
addressed  an  American  traveler  in  perfect 
English.  His  amazement  was  apparent  and 
the  lady  graciously  explained  that  she  was 
a  graduate  of  a  certain  woman's  college  in 
this  country.  She  inquired  about  her  col- 
lege; she  had  had  no  news  from  it  in  years; 
she    was    lost    to    its    alumnae    secretary. 


College    friendships    had    lapsed    with    the 
passing  of  time. 

University  and  college  presidents,  deans, 
and  professors  who  travel  through  the  other       J 
American  republics  in  these  days  are  missing        i 
at  least  one  great  opportunity.     Few  if  any        j 
of  them  seek  or  would  be  able  to  provide        j 
themselves  with  up-to-date  addresses  of  the        i 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  republics  who 
are    ex-students    of    their    institutions.     If 
such  lists  were  made  available  to  them  and  if 
they  were  used,  many  helpful  and  pleasant 
associations  would  be  the  result.     Specialists 
in    the   visitor's   field    might   be   located   in 
strange    lands    and    far-away    places.-   The 
frequently  essential  assistance  with  the  for- 
eign language  might  be  secured.     Old  loyal- 
ties might  be  reborn  and  plans  for  the  future 
could  be  brought  through  the  doors  of  the 
institutions;  persons  qualified  to  make  recom-  . 
mendations  for  scholarships  and  to  advise  on 
other     matters     could     be     located;     inter- 
American    cultural    relations    would    move 
forward. 

The  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  ' 
States  which  after  careful  search  through 
their  files  could  not  compile  a  list  of  names  of 
alumni  in  the  other  American  republics  must 
be  few  indeed.  At  one  time  or  another  stu- 
dents from  lands  below  the  Rio  Grande  have  , 
knocked  upon  most  of  our  college  doors. 
The  preparation  of  alumni  lists  with  up-to- 
date  addresses,  the  mailing  of  letters  to  remote 
former  students,  the  renewal  of  old  college 
loyalties  when  its  alumni  \-isiting  in  the 
other  republics  could  call  upon  these  other 
American  alumni,  would  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  inter-American  relations.  How  few 
must  be  the  instances  at  the  present  time 
when  visiting  ex-students  from  the  other 
American  republics  return  to  their  alma 
maters! 
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Students  of  The  United  States 


Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  considering 
the  problems  of  the  students  from  abroad 
who  come  to  us  for  advanced  study  and 
specialized  training.  We  have  noted  some 
of  the  means  adopted  by  educational  institu- 
tions to  help  meet  the  needs  of  foreign  stu- 
dents. All  of  these  activities,  however,  con- 
stitute only  one  phase  of  the  contribution 
which  we  in  the  United  States  must  make  in 
order  to  secure  a  successful  program  in  the  field 
of  cultural  relations.  We  must  concern  our- 
selves also  with  the  preparation  of  our  own 
young  students  in  order  that  they  too  may 
participate  intelligently  in  inter-American 
relations.  As  citizens  of  our  country,  they 
should  come  to  know  other  men  and  they 
must  be  prepared  to  understand  what  they 
see  when  they  leave  our  borders  to  study  or 
visit  elsewhere  in  the  Americas. 

Meeting  the  Language 
Barrier 

In  almost  all  cases  discussions  bearing 
upon  inter-American  relations  lead,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  language  barrier  which  lies 
between  the  American  republics.  We  have 
mentioned  earlier  the  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  to  facilitate  thfe  learning  of 
our  language  by  the  students  coming  from 
elsewhere  in  America;  but  those  measures, 
if  carried  out  satisfactorily,  will  help  to  solve 
only  half  of  the  task  before  us. 

What  can  be  done  in  order  to  insure  a 
greater  ability  on  the  part  of  our  own  stu- 
dents to  speak  one  or  more  of  the  languages 
of  the  other  republics.?  One  need  not  quar- 
rel with  the  emphasis  which  was  placed 
formerly  upon  the  value  of  obtaining  only 
a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  in 
our  educational  institutions.  That  may 
have  been  sufficient  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing.  But  a  new  day  has  dawned 
and  the  student  of  the  hour,  as  never  before 
in  our  history,  needs  to  know,  for  cultural, 


social,  economic,  and  political  reasons, 
how  to  converse  in  the  languages  spoken 
elsewhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
fact  presents  the  problem  of  finding  ways  to 
secure  this  ability. 

Obviously,  we  must  depend  chiefly  on 
our  educational  institutions  and  our  pro- 
fessors. Our  instructors  may  be  equipped 
for  and  interested  in  teaching  their  students 
to  speak  these  languages  with  some  facility. 
If  they  are  not,  it  becomes  their  clear  obli- 
gation to  prepare  themselves  to  do  this.  We 
must  trust  that  more  students  will  demand 
courses  in  the  languages  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can republics;  that  more  teachers  of  Spanish 
will  be  added  to  our  faculties;  and  that  a 
very  great  man)'  more  professors  of  the  Por- 
tuguese language  will  find  their  services  in 
demand  here  in  the  United  States. 

We  may  anticipate  that  many  groups  of 
adults  will  call  upon  institutions  in  their 
vicinity  to  furnish  them  with  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  If  an  inter- 
American  understanding  is  to  be  created, 
it  is  essential  that  we  obtain  far  greater 
ability  than  we  now  have  to  use  our  "Ameri- 
can" languages.  If  inter-American  rela- 
tions are  to  succeed  in  our  day  in  the  promo- 
tion of  cooperation  among  the  21  American 
republics,  then  we  as  individuals  and  as  a 
people  must  prepare  ourselves  to  participate 
effectively  in  these  cultural  relations.  We 
adults  should  not  leave  the  language  burden 
entirely  to  our  juniors  or  to  fellow-Americans 
to  the  south. 

In  many  cases  it  may  be  feasible  to  depart 
from  the  usual  method  of  acquiring  language 
facility.  We  suggest  the  use  of  phonograph 
records  and  the  radio  in  connection  with 
home  study.  Also,  in  many  localities,  it 
is  possible  to  secure  private  instruction. 
Another  special  attack  is  made  upon  the 
problem  through  means  of  the  language 
training  centers  which  have  been  developing 
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recently.  So  far,  attendance  at  these  has 
been  restricted  to  rather  highly  specialized 
groups,  but  the  interest  which  has  been 
aroused  in  the  study  of  modern  languages 
and  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
thus  far  may  justify  an  expansion  of  these 
programs. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  type  of 
activity  was  the  institute  which  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  during  the  summer  of 
1941,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  at  Laramie.  Two  carefully 
selected  groups,  one  for  the  study  of  Spanish 
and  the  other  for  the  study  of  Portuguese, 
spent  9  weeks  in  intensive  study  of  the 
chosen  language.  The  student  studied, 
spoke,  and  lived  his  language  throughout 
the  day  and  into  the  night.  Assignments 
were  heavy,  the  goal  was  high,  and  the 
results  achieved  were  gratifying  to  those 
who  sponsored  the  plan. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Language 
Schools  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  have 
been  conducting  special  summer  courses  for 
teachers  of  the  modern  languages.  Because 
of  the  quality  of  the  work  offered  there,  as 
well  as  the  favorable  location  for  study, 
these  schools  constitute  one  of  our  best 
centers  for  specialization  in  the  field  of  the 
languages  of  the  American  republics. 

For  the  1942  summer  session,  the  LTniver- 
sity  of  Minnesota  announced  an  Institute  of 
Hispanic  American  Studies,  in  which  the 
Romance  Language  Department  offered 
"an  intensive  course  in  practical  spoken 
Spanish."  In  addition  to  the  courses,  the 
institute  had  a  Spanish  House  and  a  series 
of  evening  programs  in  Spanish.  Mills 
College,  Calif.,  during  the  summer  of  1942, 
conducted  a  Casa  Pan  Americana,  wherein 
special  opportunities  for  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese study  were  available.  In  another  part 
of  our  country,  Duke  University  announced 
a  6  weeks'  program  of  intensive  study  for 
teachers  and  students  of  Spanish  in  its 
School   of   Spanish    Studies. 


Travel 
Fellowships 

The  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  advocate 
energetically  Western  Hemisphere  under- 
standing and  cooperation  was,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  unexpected  and  unheralded. 
The  policy  was  initiated  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  program  designed  to  develop 
increased  inter-American  cooperation  in 
economic  and  cultural  matters.  Our  own 
part  of  the  machinery  for  this  operation  was 
set  up,  but  before  we  had  proceeded  far  with 
the  program  it  was  discovered  we  were  short 
of  operators  for  the  machinery.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  our  young  men  had 
received  the  necessary  training  which  would 
permit  them  to  participate  in  inter-American 
affairs,  because  ven,'  few  of  us  in  the  United 
States  have  specialized  during  college  and 
graduate  school  days  in  the  life,  history, 
language,  economics,  or  agriculture  of  the 
other  American  republics. 

Partly  in  an  effort  to  point  out  the  way, 
and  in  part  to  prepare  men  for  service  in  the 
inter-American  field,  a  cultural  relations 
program  was  set  up  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretan^  of  State  called  a 
number  of  conferences  to  meet  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  autumn  of  1939.  These 
were  in  the  fields  of  education,  music,  art,  and 
publications  and  libraries.  Several  hundred 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  country 
responded  by  sending,  at  their  own  expense, 
administrators  and  professors  to  ^^'ashington 
to  attend  these  conferences.  Subsequently  i 
they  responded  again  by  instituting  new  ' 
courses  in  the  field  of  inter-American  affairs 
and  by  exploring  their  local  assets  and  , 
opportunities. 

The  United  States  Government  had 
previously  signed  and  ratified  a  convention 
which  provided  for  the  exchange  of  a  limited 
number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  graduate 
students  among  the  American  republics. 
This  was  the  Convention  for  the  Promotion 
of  Inter-Amcrican  Cultural  Relations,  drawn 
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up  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  1936. 
Subsequently  the  Department  of  State 
received  limited  funds  for  a  program  of 
travel  grants,  which  would  enable  it  to  aid 
young  men  and  women  from  our  graduate 
schools  to  spend  a  period  of  time  in  study  in 
the  other  republics.  Other  Government 
agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  the  Coordina- 
tor of  Inter-American  Affairs,  also  announced 
fellowship  programs  for  study  in  Latin 
America.  The  Roosevelt  Fellowships,  an- 
nounced in  1941,  are  being  administered  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
and  detailed  information  regarding  them 
may  be  secured  from  that  source.  Some  of 
the  great  foundations  increased  the  amount 
of  funds  which  they  had  been  devoting  to 
research  projects  carried  on  by  students  in 
the  Americas.  Many  educational  institu- 
tions provided  sums  to  assist  students  from 
the  other  American  republics  to  come  here 
for  study,  but  they  appear  to  be  lagging 
somewhat  in  supplying  assistance  to  their 
own  students  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  outside  of  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Up  until  the  present 
time,  by  far  the  greatest  help  which  has  been 
available  to  our  students  has  come  from 
public  rather  than  private  sources. 

The  provision  of  such  funds  appears  to  be 
a  logical  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  the 
well-rounded  university  or  college  program. 
In  order  to  succeed,  a  cultural  relations  pro- 
gram must  not  only  command  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  officials  of  our  Government  and 
the  administrators  of  our  great  educational 
institutions,  but  it  must  also  receive  the  sup- 
port of  and  be  participated  in  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  large 
numbers  of  our  thinking  men  and  women 
will  lend  their  assistance — spiritual,  political, 
and  financial — to  the  development  of  this 
program.  In  a  government  such  as  ours,  it 
is  against  tradition  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  program  of  fellowships  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  legislators.  They  may  initiate 
it,  but  we  the  people  have  the  opportunity 


and  responsibility  for  carrying  it  forward. 
For  a  number  of  years  some  of  our  univer- 
sities have  maintained  travelling  fellowships 
for  outstanding  students  in  order  to  permit 
them  to  carry  out  their  research  projects  in 
foreign  libraries  and  manuscript  collections. 
The  number  of  these  fellowships  which  will 
enable  students  to  study  in  other  American 
republics  is  unknown,  but  it  is  unquestion- 
ably quite  small.  The  Markham  Fellow- 
ships, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Farmer  Fellowships,  of  the  University  of 
Texas  are  examples  of  this  type  of  assist- 
ance which  should  receive  more  popular 
support.  Greater  assistance  to  our  young 
scholars  to  enable  them  to  go  into  the  other 
Americas  to  pursue  their  studies  there  and 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  other  Americans 
on  their  home  soil  will  produce  friendships,  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  sounder  knowledge  of 
American  and  inter-American  problems,  and 
an  appreciation  of  American  cultures.  The 
provision  of  these  is  a  field  of  endeavor  for 
our  educational  institutions  and  for  wealthy 
individuals  who  recognize  the  merits  of 
knowing  "thy  neighbor." 

Understanding  the 

Other  American  Republics 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  that  in  order  to 
educate  useful  citizens  for  our  country,  men 
and  women  who  can  participate  in  group 
thinking  and  who  have  something  broader 
than  a  local  point  of  view,  we  must  give 
them  an  understanding  of  the  United 
States — her  geography  and  history,  her 
literature  and  economy.  It  follows  that 
in  order  to  be  able  to  participate  intelli- 
gently in  inter-American  affairs,  we  must  edu- 
cate ourselves  on  the  subject  of  the  other 
American  republics.  This  aspect  of  our 
education  has  been  woefully  neglected  in 
the  past,  because  our  relations  with  the 
other  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
were  more  distant  than  close,  and  we  were 
inclined  to  confine  our  planning  as  well  as 
our  energies  to  national  aifairs  and  not  to 
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de\ote  them  in  part  also  to  the  broader 
sphere.  In  these  matters  we  were  not 
unique,  but  the  past  is  gone;  the  future 
appears  to  hold  promise  for  a  different  way 
of  American  living,  for  inter-American  coop- 
eration and  the  resulting  better  American 
(using  the  word  in  the  broadest  sense)  way 
of  life.  New  World  peoples  working  to- 
gether can  surely  achieve  this  better  life  if  it 
is  their  will  to  do  so.  But  they  must  first 
be  informed  regarding  the  problems  which 
confront  us  not  only  within  the  respective 
national  boundaries,  but  in  the  Americas  as 
a  whole. 

In  order  that  future  generations  of  citizens 
in  the  American  republics  may  be  ready  and 
able  to  work  together,  it  behooves  us,  for 
our  part  here  in  the  United  States,  to  expand 
the  number  of  courses,  the  opportunities 
for  study  of  inter-American  affairs.  A 
rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  courses  in  the 
history  of  the  other  American  republics  has 
been  noted  in  recent  years  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  one  of  the  soundest  and 
perhaps  easiest  advances  that  can  be  made. 
Such  courses  give  strong  support  for  an 
understanding,  and  most  of  our  larger 
universities  now  have  specialists  on  their 
faculties  in  the  field  of  Latin  American 
history.  Some  of  our  institutions  have  been 
bringing  in  younger  men  to  teach,  at  least 
on  part  time,  in  the  inter-American  field. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  professors  of  United 
States  history  can,  without  too  much  of  a 
burden  being  placed  upon  them,  prepare 
themselves  to  offer  courses  which  emphasize 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonization  in  the 
New  World,  or  the  history  of  the  Republican 
Period  in  Latin  America. 

A  second  step  in  building  a  program  of 
inter-American  studies  may  well  be  that  of 
giving  courses  in  the  literature  of  the  other 
American  republics.  Such  courses  should 
be  especially  helpful  in  that  they  will  give 
the  students  not  only  much  detailed  informa- 
tion   about    the   land    of   the   author   but   a 
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knowledge  of  American  thought  and  expres- 
sion as  well.  Other  complete  courses  on 
different  aspects  of  the  life  and  problems 
of  the  other  American  republics  have  been 
developed  recently  here  and  there  in  our 
educational  institutions.  They  depend  nat- 
urally upon  the  make-up  and  the  interests 
of  the  faculty,  their  teaching  loads,  and  other 
factors;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  average  university  or  college  can 
go  much  beyond  one  or  two  full  courses  in 
the  field.  For  financial  reasons,  they  prob- 
ably will  not  be  able  to  follow  the  large 
universities  and  list  specialized  offerings  in 
such  areas  as  inter-American  trade,  Latin- 
American  geography,  sociology,  geology, 
anthropology,  and  government.  A  wider 
study  of  geography  would  be  particularly 
helpful  in  developing  an  understanding  of 
many  of  the  problems  of  Latin-American  life. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  ways  which  may 
be  adopted  for  the  enrichment  of  the  smaller 
college  or  university  program.  A  sopho- 
more course  in  United  States  history  may 
be  expanded  to  include  more  of  the  colonial 
period  of  all  of  the  New  World.  The  inde- 
pendence period  in  Latin  America  may  be 
treated  along  with  the  American  Revolution, 
and  courses  other  than  those  in  the  history 
field  are  also  subject  to  the  introduction  of 
materials  dealing  with  the  other  republics. 
As  an  example,  in  one  institution  at  the 
present  time,  a  course  on  population  prob- 
lems brings  in  many  materials  illustrating 
conditions  elsewhere  in  America.  Again, 
a  freshman  English  course  has  Latin-Ameri- 
can subjects  for  many  of  its  theme  assign- 
ments. The  fine  arts  department  also  has 
many  opportunities  to  introduce  materials 
on  the  other  American  republics.  In  these 
ways,  where  initiative  is  present,  a  much  larger 
group  of  our  students  can  become  interested 
in  and  informed  about  inter-American  affairs 
than  might  seem  possible  at  first  thought. 

Still  one  more  encouraging  development 
of  recent  years  is  the  short  institute  or 
conference  on  inter-American  affairs  which 
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IS  being  held  regularly  now  in  many  of  our 
educational  institutions.  These  confer- 
ences, which  are  being  held  both  during  the 
academic  year  and  in  the  summer  session, 
reach  not  only  students  and  faculty,  but 
outside  adult  groups  as  well.  In  a  number 
of  institutions  they  have  been  an  annual 
event,  participated  in  by  local  people, 
professors,  students,  and  assisted  by  speak- 
ers from  the  outside.  Increasing  interest 
in  this  type  of  activity  is  apparent  all  over 
the  United  States.  A  partial  list  of  the 
institutions  which  have  held  such  confer- 
ences during  the'  past  year  or  two  would 
include:  Connecticut  College  for  Women, 
Syracuse  University,  University  of  Kansas 
City,  George  Washington  University,  Texas 
A.  and  M.  College,  Northeast  Texas  State 
Teachers  College,  Drake  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  University  of  Maine, 
University  of  Maryland,  Fisk  University, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Harris  Founda- 
tion Lectures,  Yale  University,  the  University 
of  Denver,  Bucknell  University,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Northwestern  University,  and 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women. 

Organized  Seminars  in 
j  the  Other  Republics 

For   a   number   of  years   private   groups, 
made  up  principally  of  teachers,  graduate 
and    undergraduate    students,     have    been 
pursuing  summer  study  in  the  other  repub- 
lics   under    competent    leadership.     These 
eroups    have    included    persons    of    varied 
interests,     students    of    history,     language, 
Mjcial,  economic,  political,  and  other  prob- 
lems.    Mexico    has    been    thought    to    be 
[especially   attractive   for   these    study   pur- 
poses    because     of    her     accessibility,     the 
nteresting  fields  for  study  which  she  affords, 
ind  the  agreeable  summer  climate  on  the 
■ntral  plateau. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  number  of 

ar    universities     have     scheduled     regular 

-ummer  seminars  which  have  met  in  Mexico 

,  or  a  period  of  several  weeks  instead  of  on 


the  home  campus.  One  group  of  this  kind 
is  that  which  has  been  offered  in  architecture 
by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas.  The  reported  success  of  this 
experiment  seems  to  indicate  that  other 
institutions  might  study  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  this  type  of  activity. 

Another  unique  plan  with  obvious  advan- 
tages has  been  put  into  operation  by  the 
Texas  State  College  for  Women.  Its  con- 
tribution is  an  annual  summer  school 
conducted  by  regular  members  of  the  college 
staff  and  a  group  of  Mexican  educators  at 
Saltillo,  Coahuila,  Mexico.  The  course  of 
study  has  included  work  in  Spanish,  Mexican 
literature,  folklore,  and  civilization,  but  the 
forwardness  of  the  entire  program  is  empha- 
sized this  year  by  the  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram of  special  courses  for  teachers  of 
Spanish  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  past  year  widely 
separated  centers  in  our  country  have 
experienced  a  demand  for  foreign-language 
instruction  in  their  elementary  schools.  This 
new  movement  is  particularly  and  perhaps 
more  properly  strong  in  Texas.  Few  of  our 
teachers  of  modern  language  have  been 
trained  for  this  experience,  and  the  woman's 
college  at  Denton  has  acted  quickly  by 
offering  this  work  in  an  effort  to  be  of 
assistance  to  them.  In  all  probability  it 
will  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  determination 
of  objectives  and  methods,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  develop  suitable  materials  as 
well.  The  college  has  made  a  progressive 
approach  to  the  solution  of  this  new  and 
interesting  problem.  Other  institutions  of- 
fering courses  for  the  teachers  of  Spanish  in 
elementary  grades  include  the  Highlands 
University  and  the  State  University  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  Inter-American 
Institute 

If  the  expanding  interest  in  inter-American 
affairs  has  found  us  inadequately  supplied 
with    well-trained    personnel    in    the    field, 
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capable  of  guiding  our  footsteps  over  what 
is  to  most  of  us  totally  unfamiliar  ground, 
there  are  several  explanations  for  it.  The 
demand  for  trained  people  in  subject  matter 
bearing  upon  our  neighbor  republics  has 
been  small,  so  small  that  the  facilities 
available  to  interested  persons  have  never 
been  taxed  by  over-registration.  In  all  of 
our  great  educational  institutions,  a  handful 
of  courses  has  been  adequate  to  take  care  of 
the  demand,  and  excellent  libraries  and  rich 
manuscript  collections  in  a  number  of  cen- 
ters have  been  largely  unclaimed  jewels. 

Furthermore,  the  strict  departmentali- 
zation current  in  most  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  has  tended  to  forestall  any 
broad  training  of  students  in  inter-American 
affairs.  The  student  or  professor  of  Latin- 
American  history  in  the  United  States  who 
is  able  to  speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese  is 
uncommon,  if  not  rare.  As  a  graduate 
student,  he  has  been  expected  to  concentrate 
on  history — ancient  and  mediaeval,  as  well 
as  on  English  history  or  history  of  the  Far 
East,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  become  a 
specialist  in  history,  with  a  certain  emphasis 
on  that  of  Latin  America,  rather  than  a 
specialist  in  the  Latin-American  field.  Lan- 
guage, literature,  and  economic  relations, 
for  example,  have  seldom  been  included  in 
his  course  of  study,  for  they  have  not  been 
considered  essential  to  his  training.  With 
equal  frankness  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
student  of  foreign  languages  has  seldom 
found  his  way  into  the  courses  of  Latin- 
American  history. 

We  may  now  take  courage,  however,  from 
the  fact  that  departmental  walls  have 
recently  become  less  rigid.  As  a  result,  we 
see  today  in  a  number  of  our  large  universi- 
ties, as  well  as  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
opportunities  for  students  to  pass  from 
department  to  department  in  order  to  train 
themselves  to  be  specialists  in  the  Latin- 
American  field;  and  they  may  now  receive 
degrees  in  inter-American  affairs  rather  than 
in  history,  language,  literature,  sociology,  or 
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commerce.  A  change  of  this  type  in  our 
regulations  is  a  great  boon  to  the  student  who 
wishes  to  devote  himself  to  the  development 
of  inter-American  understanding,  for  he 
will  now  be  much  more  sure  of  his  Latin-  i 
American  ground.  At  the  same  time  this 
new  arrangement  should  work  no  hardship 
with  other  students  who  desire  to  become 
specialists  in  such  fields  as  art,  history,  or 
engineering,  for  they  may  go  ahead  with  this 
work,  and  they  may  also,  if  they  like,  become 
something  less  than  experts  by  taking  courses 
which  deal  with  other  American  republics. 
No  definite  check  has  been  made  to 
determine  the  names  of  all  of  our  universities 
where  degrees  in  inter-American  affairs  may 
now  be  secured,  but  it  is  noteworth)^  that  we 
find  them  among  all  types  of  institutions 
and  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country. 
The  list  would  include  the  universities  of ' 
Texas  and  Florida,  the  University  of  Denver 
and  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  where  an  • 
area  major  has  been  set  up  within  the  last  2 
years,  and  Louisiana  State  University. 

Attending  Summer  Sessions 
in  Latin-American  Universities 

Persons  interested  in  furthering  inter- 
American  educational  relations  will  probably  i 
wish  to  explore  the  general  area  in  order  to  i 
determine  possibilities  before  they  begin 
active  work.  The  preliminary  reconnais- 
sance may  be  full  of  surprises,  for  it  will 
uncover  a  number  of  operations  which  have 
been  going  on  for  several  years  but  upon 
which  the  searchlight  of  publicity  has  not 
been  turned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  isolated 
individuals  and  groups,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  other  republics,  have  been 
doing  many  worthwhile  things  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  present  operations.  It 
may  well  be  that  our  program  of  the  future 
will  not  have  to  develop  new  ways  and  means 
but  can  resort  to  an  extension  of  the  things 
which  are  now  being  accomplished  in  a 
smaller  way. 
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For  something  more  tlian  IS  years  the 
INational  University  of  Mexico  has  been  con- 
ducting a  summer  session  each  year  for  stu- 
I dents  and  teachers  from  the  United  States. 
[The  courses  have  been  designed  to  afford  our 
people  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  Mexico, 

i  ipast  and  present.  Included  in  the  offerings 
are  such  courses  as  elementary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced  Spanish.  There  has  been  a 
course  of  Spanish  for  teachers  and  one  on 
Mexican  philology.  Survey  courses  in  Mex- 
lican  literature  as  well  as  Spanish  literature, 
contemporary  and  of  previous  centuries, 
lave  been  offered.  In  addition,  work  is  of- 
"ered  in  native  languages.  One  course  is 
:alled  "An  Introduction  to  the  Mayan  Lan- 
juage  and  Literature,"  while  another  is 
'An  Introduction  to  the  Nahua  Language 
jmd  Literature."     There  have  been  courses 

I  In  Mexican  history  and  diplomatic  relations 

,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  as 

I  kvell  as  courses  dealing  with  the  geography 
find  the  economic  resources  of  that  republic. 
These  courses  are  usually  given  in  English. 

■  Ijtill  other  courses  are  devoted  to  educational 
problems  in  Mexico,  modern  Mexican  art 
ind  music;  and  some  of  the  noncredit  courses 

I  Include  those  on  Mexican  folklore,  popular 

md  folk  songs,  and  typical  Mexican  dances. 

Literally  thousands  of  teachers  and  stu- 

ients  from  the  United  States  have  received 

:    heir  first  taste  of  Latin-American  culture 


from  the  summer  sessions  at  the  National 
University.  Numbers  of  these  students 
have  returned  to  Mexico  each  year  to  con- 
tinue their  work.  Groups  have  been  organ- 
ized in  certain  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  go  to  Alexico  in  a  body.  Pomona 
College  in  California  is  one  institution  which 
seems  to  have  had  students  at  the  National 
University  every  year.  Some  of  the  grad- 
uate students  who  have  attended  the  sum- 
mer sessions  in  Mexico  have  remained  to 
take  advanced  degrees  in  the  Spanish  lang- 
uage or  Mexican  literature. 

The  developments  of  relationships  with 
other  universities  of  Latin-American  coun- 
tries are  not  so  far  advanced.  However, 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  make  use  of  the  educational  re- 
sources which  are  available  in  the  other 
republics.  A  group  of  students  went  to 
Brazil  in  the  summer  of  1940,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Classes  were  held  on  shipboard  and  further 
work  was  carried  on  after  the  groups  arrived 
in  the  southern  republic.  In  the  summer  of 
1941,  groups  from  some  of  our  eastern  col- 
leges attended  the  joint  summer  session  of 
the  universities  in  Lima,  Peru.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Havana  also  was  host  to  a  number 
of  groups,  and  for  several  years  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chile  has  been  receiving  summer 
groups  from  the  United  States. 
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Educators  From  the  Other  American 

Republics 


Today  we  are  engaged  in  contemplating, 
tlie  whole  field  of  cultural  relations  among 
the  21  American  republics,  and  we  occupy 
ourselves  particularly  with  the  part  which 
our  educational  institutions  must  play  in 
the  development  of  these  relations.  That 
is  good,  but  we  must  think  not  alone  of 
institutions  which  we  have  before  us,  but 
also  of  the  question  of  how  our  men  and 
women  as  individuals  may  be  used  in  foster- 
ing closer  American  ties  and  understanding. 

Distinguished 
Visitors 

Until  quite  recently  our  unawareness 
regarding  the  outstanding  contributions 
which  some  of  our  neighboring  Americans 
have  made  in  various  fields  of  learning  has 
been  incredible  because  it  has  been  so  com- 
plete. A  search  through  the  newspaper 
files  in  the  United  States  would  reward  us 
with  almost  no  cases  in  which  public  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  other  American  'republics  either  by 
institutions  or  individuals  here  in  the  United 
States.  One  should  qualify  this  statement, 
to  be  sure,  by  excluding  from  it  recognition 
granted  during  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Such 
an  omission  as  this  on  our  part  has  been  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  other  American 
republics  because  the  continental  powers  of 
Europe  have  not  been  backward  in  granting 
the  merited  and  appreciated  recognition. 
Frankly,  the  Axis  powers  have  not  been 
dilatory  in  commending  excellence  in  various 
fields  of  learning,  just  as  they  have  not 
lagged  behind  in  acknowledging  the  political 
services  rendered  by  any  person  friendly 
to  them.  The  singling  out  of  intellectual 
leaders  and  faithful  friends  for  special  com- 
mendation by  the  Kuropean  powers  normally 
lakes  the  form  of  a  decoration  of  some  sort. 


Many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  republics 
of  Latin  America  have  one  or  more  ribands 
which  have  been  granted  them  by  a  foreign 
government.  Commendations  of  this  type 
are  an  old  European  and  at  the  same  time  a 
thoroughly  Latin-American  custom.  They 
are  honors  which  may  be  bestowed  gener- 
ously and  received  with  pride;  but  it  is  also 
a  custom  which  is  quite  contrary  to  any- 
thing known  in  the  United  States  except  inl 
military  circles. 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  ways  of  our  own  fori 
paying    tribute    to   a    man's    achievements.] 
customs  which  are  as  typically  American,! 
using  the  word  in  the  narrower  sense,  as  ul 
our   habit   of   modifying   the    English    lan-l 
guage  to  suit  our  immediate  purposes.     W(l 
refer  to  the  practice  of  conferring  honorar 
degrees    upon    our    outstanding    men    an(? 
women.     This  has  been  done,  as  we  all  know 
on  such  a  wide  scale  that  many  of  our  leadinfl 
citizens  possess  degrees  from  perhaps  a  dozerl 
institutions.     The  scope  of  our  search  fon 
suitable   recipients   of   these   awards   mighll 
well  be  broadened  in  these  days  of  emphasiij 
upon    inter-American    affairs.     We    shoulcl 
frankly  admit  that  these  honors  seem  to  b<| 
coming  belatedly,   but   we  can  also  admi'j 
that   our   previous   failure   to   confer  then! 
upon    other    American    leaders     has    beeil 
due  to  our  unfamiliarity  with  their  achievel 
ments,  and  that  it  has  not  been  the  resulj 
of  design. 

The  problem  of  selecting  persons  who  mail 
be  suitably  singled  out  for  such  an  honor  i>| 
much  less  difficult  than  it  would  have  been  <'| 
few  years  ago.  This  is  due,  in  a  large  measj 
ure,  to  the  ably  conducted  program  of  thij 
Department  of  State  which  has  brought  il 
number  of  the  foremost  intellectual  leaderT 
in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  to  us  from  thil 
other  American  republics.     These  men  anc| 
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women  have  visited  numerous  institutions 
throughout  the  country  and  have  demon- 
strated their  excellence  in  many  fields  of 
learning.  At  cultural  centers  they  have  met 
persons  with  similar  interests,  and  valuable 
contacts  for  the  future  exchange  of  ideas  and 
materials  have  now  been  made.  Other  lead- 
ers of  Latin-American  thought  have  visited 
us  at  the  invitation  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  and  still  others  have 
on  their  own  account,  joined  the  steady 
stream  of  visitors  who  now  come  to  us  in 
pursuit  of  information  and  opportunities  for 
study  and  for  broadening  their  points  of  view. 
Formerly,  many  of  these  men  and  women 
went  to  Europe.  They  now  come  to  us  and 
we  must  face  the  question  of  how  they  are  to 
be  received. 

In  keeping  with  a  broadened  policy  in  the 
selection  of  persons  to  be  honored  by  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  well-known  Cabot 
lAwards  for  achievement  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  Not  less  than  seven  newspaper 
men  and  women  from  the  republics  of  Latin 
jAmerica  have  been  selected  for  the  prizes 
'during  1940  and  1941.  Another  example 
iwas  the  action  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
lin  conferring  an  honorary  degree  upon  a 
[distinguished  citizen  of  Argentina  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary in  October  1941.  Intellectual  lead- 
iCrs  who  merit  recognition  are  in  other  Amer- 
ican republics;  their  identity  can  be  deter- 
Imined  and  made  known  without  difficulty; 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
[States  desiring  to  assist  in  cementing  the  ties 
land  cordial  relations  among  all  Americans  of 
the  New  World  might  give  serious  consider- 
jation  to  this  fact  as  anniversaries  approach. 
The  programs  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
jAmerican  Affairs  now  make  it  much  easier 
Iso  for  colleges  and  universities  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  from  the  other  American 
republics  as  speakers  at  commencement  time 


or  at  other  formal  occasions.  An  appreci- 
able number  of  the  Latin  Americans  speak 
flawless  English;  many  of  them  have  traveled 
widely;  and  they  are,  in  general,  much  better 
read  in  fields  over  and  beyond  their  line  of 
specialization  than  large  numbers  of  our  own 
professional  people.  It  seems  probable  that 
such  persons  as  we  refer  to  could  be  made 
available  to  our  educational  institutions,  if 
plans  were  formed  well  beforehand  and  the 
requests  made.  We  will  be  neglecting  an 
eminently  worth-while  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing from  and  about  notable  scholars,  poets, 
artists,  novelists,  newspaper  men,  and  others 
if  we  permit  these  persons  to  pass  by. 

It  is  an  honor  for  us  to  be  addressed  by  a 
distinguished  leader  in  the  cultural  life  of 
another  American  republic  just  as  it  is  an 
honor  for  him  to  be  asked  to  make  such  an 
address  in  a  college  or  a  community  here. 
Invitations  to  serve  in  this  capacity  will  be 
appreciated  and  will  bring  forth  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  culture  of  the  other  American 
republics  in  our  own  hearts. 

Special 
Lecturers 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  visitors  with 
a  national  or  an  international  reputation 
from  the  other  American  republics  may  be 
secured  as  speakers  for  formal  occasions 
during  the  academic  year,  wider  use  may  be 
made  of  the  relatively  more  numerous  persons 
of  perhaps  less  distinction  who  visit  the 
United  States  as  guests  of  our  Government. 
The  so-called  Government  travel  grant  has 
been  expended  to  an  extent  that  should  en- 
able institutions  to  learn  about  the  rest  of  the 
American  republics  from  citizens  of  those 
parts  of  the  New  World.  Visiting  educators, 
physicians,  newspaper  men,  writers,  artists, 
and  musicians  may  in  many  cases  be  made 
available  for  lectures  and  discussions.  They 
could  furnish  excellent  programs  for  meetings 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  clubs;  the)^  would 
command  undivided  attention  on  the  assem- 
bly programs  in  our  colleges;  they  would  be 
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excellent  as  interpreters  of  the  culture  and 
problems  of  their  own  lands  for  college 
classes.  Women's  clubs  and  service  clubs 
might  well  receive  from  them  not  only  stimu- 
lating but  broadening  discussions  on  inter- 
American  affairs.  The  programs  of  the  in- 
stitutes and  conferences  on  inter-American 
affairs,  now  being  conducted  in  so  many  of 
our  educational  institutions,  could  be  strength- 
ened and  enlivened  if  the  services  of  some  of 
these  visitors  were  secured. 

Little  by  little  we  in  the  United  States, 
both  young  and  old,  would  thus  come  to 
have  a  better  American  understanding.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  sustained  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  New  World  might 
well  be  aroused;  our  almost  traditional 
ignorance  in  the  field  of  inter-American 
relations  could  be  pleasantly  dispelled;  and 
the  visitors,  before  returning  to  their  homes 
in  the  widely  scattered  regions  of  the  Ameri- 
cas to  the  South,  would  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves.  We  all 
enjoy  doing  that.  Too,  they  would  have 
learned  to  know  us  at  our  best,  as  we  live 
simply  and  modestly,  as  we  are  growing  up, 
and  as  we  are  after  we  have  matured,  in  our 
classrooms  and  in  our  clubs.  They  would 
have  known  us  as  we  live  amidst  that  which 
is  one  of  the  superior  things  in  our  life  in  the 
United  States,  our  institutions  of  learning. 
Of  this  particular  aspect  of  our  way  of  life, 
we  are  justly  proud;  and,  if  we  are  generous, 
we  will  invite  our  friends  and  neighbors  to 
partake  of  it  with  us.  Such  an  in%itation 
is  a  seed  that  will  bear  good  fruit. 

Visiting 
Professors 

Professors  of  conversational  Spanish  and 
Portuguese. — One  important  aspect  of  the 
program  of  inlcr-American  cultural  relations 
is  that  which  has  to  do  with  bringing  educa- 
tors from  the  other  republics  to  the  United 
States  as  visiting  professors  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.     These  exchanges  of  indi- 
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viduals  between  ourselves  and  the  institu- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  hemisphere  can 
be  made  to  serve  a  variety  of  purposes. 
They  will  generallv  help  to  make  the  commu- 
nities in  which  the  visitors  are  to  be  tempO' 
rarily  located  more  aware  of  the  entire 
program  of  cultural  exchanges  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  culture  and  possibly 
with  the  history,  life,  social,  and  economic 
problems  of  the  visiting  professor's  native 
land.  They  may  add  a  stimulus  to  the 
wide-scale  efforts  now  being  undertaken  by 
people  of  all  ages  to  gain  a  speaking  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  In  not  a 
few  instances,  the  visiting  professor  will  be 
prepared  to  provide  the  wholly  acceptable 
"Latin-American"  accent  of  his  language. 
He  will  introduce  into  the  courses  more  of 
the  currently,  as  well  as  deservedly,  popular 
materials  relating  to  the  other  American 
republics  instead  of  the  older  materials 
regarding  the  mother  country  which  have 
been  used  in  the  past  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  current  American  materials. 

The  professor  from  another  American 
republic  may  become  highly  successful  in 
his  teaching  and  popular  with  his  students. 
This  has  been  amply  proved  by  the  long 
records  of  outstanding  service  made  by  a 
goodly  number  of  Spanish  professors  from 
the  other  republics  who  are  scattered  here 
and  there  over  this  country.  If  an  increas- 
ing use  is  made  of  the  language  teaching 
talent  from  the  18  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us  and  from  Portuguese- 
speaking  Brazil,  we  will  increase  our  facility 
to  speak  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  an 
"American"  way.  This  is  something  which 
seems  to  be  quite  desirable.  Most  of  us  in 
the  United  States,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
prefer  to  hear  English  spoken  by  the  people 
of  our  neighboring  republics  with  an  Ameri- 
can rather  than  an  Oxford  accent.  Further- 
more, it  may  well  follow  that  sending 
teachers  and  professors  of  English  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  the  other  American 
republics  will  increase  witii  our  developing  , 


interect  in  securing  professors  in  correspond- 
ing positions  in  our  own  colleges  from  else- 
where in  America. 

Visiting  professors  for  special  courses. — 
While  it  is  probably  true  that  we  shall 
develop  more  of  a  demand  for  visiting 
professors  in  the  language  field  than  in  any 
one  other  area,  it  is  likewise  true  that  one 
would  err  seriously  if  he  thought  of  our  needs 
or  opportunities  as  being  confined  to  this 
area  alone.  \\'orth-while  support  for  our 
educational  program  can  be  obtained  from 
many    people    with    varied    specializations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  things  which 
far  too  many  of  us  need  to  discover  is  the 
talent,  the  ability,  the  erudition  to  be  found 
in  American  countries  other  than  our  own. 
Since  we  are  now  openly  and  admittedly 
making  strenous  efforts  to  inform  ourselves 
about  the  long-neglected  culture  and  prob- 
lems of  the  other  American  republics,  we  may 
well  find  generous  support  for  our  program 
for  self-enlightenment  along  these  lines. 

Even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  possibilities 
for  adding  strength  to  our  college  faculties 
on  either  a  temporar}^  or  a  permanent  basis 
is  highly  encouraging  when  one  notes  the 
achievements  of  the  scholars  of  the  other 
American  republics.  There  are  numerous 
able  persons  in  those  areas  who  are  well 
equipped  to  give  courses  in  the  literature  of 
their  nation  or  in  the  more  general  field  of 
Latin-American  literature.  Who  better  than 
the  historian  from  one  of  these  republics  can 
interpret   the   history   of   his    country.^     In 


what  more  practical  way  can  we  secure  so 
pleasantly,  and  so  well  tempered  with  gener- 
osity, the  Latin-  American  point  of  view  on 
inter-American  political  and  economic 
problems.? 

If  we  explore  these  resources  of  the  other 
American  republics  we  shall  bring  to  our- 
selves rich  returns  in  the  form  of  a  better 
understanding.  Educational  developments, 
such  as  those  recently  undertaken  in  Mexico, 
will  come  to  be  more  clearly  understood. 
The  advanced  social  legislation  which  char- 
acterizes the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  deserves 
to  be  known  in  the  United  States.  The 
population  problems  in  other  countries, 
presented  by  nationals  of  those  countries, 
would  help  us  to  comprehend  the  difficulties 
which    they    face.  Distinguished    artists 

might  be  secured,  and  if  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  began  a  systematic  program 
of  inviting  men  in  different  fields  to  come  to 
their  campuses  as  visiting  professors,  either 
during  the  summer  session  or  the  long 
session,  it  would  definitely  assist  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  make  rapid  progress 
in  their  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  understanding 
which  is  essential  for  interpreting  inter- 
American  cooperation.  Finally,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  visiting 
professor  will  some  day  return  to  his  home- 
land. Having  spent  a  few  months  or  years 
in  our  country,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
convey  to  his  own  people  his  impressions  of 
us  and  of  many  of  the  things  in  our  life  in 
the  L'nited  States  in  which  we  take  pride. 
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Relations  With  Educational  Institutions  in 
the  Other  American  Republics 


The  official  and  cordial  relationships  and 
understanding  among  the  American  repub- 
lics that  we  have  seen  develop  so  rapidly 
during  the  past  few  years  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  penetrate  deeply  into  our 
national  lives  and  thereby  become  perma- 
nent unless  we,  the  people,  participate 
actively  in  fostering  them.  A  sleight-of- 
hand  artist  may  pull  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat. 
High-minded  statesmen,  men  of  vision,  may 
write  formal  treaties  of  peace  and  trade 
agreements,  but  they  cannot  make  two 
peoples  cooperate  as  people.  Genuine 
friendships  between  nations  come  from 
informed  citizens  of  those  states,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  they  arise.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  ties  that  bind  nations  together 
are  woven  by  individuals,  singly  and  in 
groups,  men  and  women  working  together, 
by  themselves,  and  through  their  institu- 
tions. It  is  to  them  rather  than  to  our  gov- 
ernments that  we  of  the  Americas  must  look 
for  the  solution  of  our  problems.  Reciprocal 
knowledge  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
people  advance  the  cause  of  inter-American 
cooperation.  Presidents,  congresses,  and 
high  officials  may  outline  policies  and  thus 
pave  the  way  for  international  cooper- 
ation or  ill  will;  but  these  are  subject 
to  sudden  change,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  average  citizen  is  tempted  almost  inevi- 
tably to  question  things  as  they  may  come  to 
be  under  new  governments.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  American  republics  have  acted 
harmoniously,  and  the  question  now  is: 
Are  we  the  people  ready  and  willing  to 
shoulder  our  part  of  the  movement  towards 
mutual  understanding?  Stability  in  good 
relationships  must  be  the  result  of  the 
people's  will  and  action. 

In  many  ways  our  unixcrsities,  as  centers 
of  thought  and  culture,  will  have  something 


to  contribute  toward  drawing  us  closer  to 
our  sister  republics  of  the  new  world.  There 
are  no  set  rules  governing  the  steps  to  be 
taken.  There  is  no  diagram  drawn  to  out- 
line the  part  which  they  may  fill  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  truly  American  home 
in  which  our  people  of  the  new  world  can 
live  in  harmony  and  mutual  helpfulness. 
Yet,  university  men  are  giving  much  thought 
to  the  construction  of  a  good  place  in  which 
Americans  may  live,  and  universities  are 
devising  satisfactory  ways  in  which  to  make 
their  contributions. 

Two  universities,  separated  by  seas,  moun- 
tains, and  national  boundaries,  may  adopt 
each  other  as  "sister  universities"  and  estab- 
lish important  and  cordial  relationships  and 
cooperation.  One  step  to  be  taken  may  be 
to  institute  an  exchange  of  professors,  stu- 
dents, and  publications.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  two  universities,  one  north 
and  one  south,  may  work  out  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  vacation  schools,  so  that  students  from 
the  United  States  might  go  south  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  in  the  winter  time  our  univer- 
sity might  receive  students  from  its  sister 
institution  for  a  special  program  of  6  or  8 
weeks. 

Again,  the  universities'  participation  in 
the  cultural  relations  program  may  take  the 
form  of  library  specialization  with  reference 
to  the  books  and  materials  of  some  one 
country  or  state.  This  type  of  specializa- 
tion on  one  area  or  republic  has  a  distinct 
advantage  for  some  of  the  smaller  colleges 
and  universities  whose  funds  for  books  are 
more  or  less  limited.  It  would  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  provide  their  students 
with  that  which  is  best  concerning  the  more 
limited  area  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
on  their  shehcs  some  of  the  better  general 
reference  works.     Unless  a  small  university 
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with  limited  funds  confines  itself  to  one 
area,  it  can  only  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
broader  field  and  provide  its  students  fre- 
quently with  only  a  smattering  of  general 
information  rather  than  an  opportunity  to 
learn  fully  about  a  more  limited  region. 

It  need  not,  however,  be  only  the  small 
college  which  thus  specializes  in  one  area. 
Tulane  is  an  example  of  one  of  our  fine  uni- 
versities which  has  confined  her  interests 
largely    to    one     region,     that    of    Middle 


America.  Other  uni\-ersities  in  the  United 
States  have  developed  close  relations  with 
particular  institutions  in  the  other  American 
republics.  The  University  of  Miami,  at 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  has  had  most  pleasant 
relations  with  both  the  University  of  Havana 
and  the  University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima, 
Peru.  The  Medical  School  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Havana  and  that  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity have  enjoyed  a  closer  than  ordinary 
association  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Conclusion 


I 


We  are  now  at  war.  and  se\'ere  trials, 
economic,  military,  and  political  lie  ahead. 
Complicated  social  problems,  whose  solu- 
tions have  long  baffled  us,  will  now  receive 
something  less  than  our  best  and  undivided 
attention.  The  world,  which  should  be 
beautiful  in  the  springtime,  is  being  torn 
apart  by  our  men  who  have  in  calmness 
determined  to  forsake  the  field,  the  shop, 
and  the  fireside  in  order  that  they  may 
defend  all  of  those  things  which  we  cannot 
call  by  any  higher  name  than  "American." 
But  some  day  peace  will  find  its  way  to 
us  again,  and  tired  men  will  come  home  to 
build  once  more.  When  we  meet  these 
youths  returning  from  their  aggressive 
defense  of  all  that  is  good  in  life,  how  shall 
we  who  have  remained  at  home,  in  order 
that  we  might  support  them  with  machines, 
supplies,  money,  courage,  and  high  morale, 
be  prepared  to  meet  them,  to  march  with 
them  side  by  side  through  the  years  that  lie 
ahead?  They  will  hate  war,  having  seen  it 
as  other  men  saw  it  before  and  hated  it. 

These  young  men  will  not  have  lived 
superficially,  and  we  shall  be  unworthy  of 
them  if  we  have  been  living  and  thinking 
superficially,  if  we  have  not  seen  the  need 
and  sought  the  ways  of  international  coop- 
eration    and      mutual      assistance      among 


nations.  So.  through  war  years  which 
e\"entually  lead  to  peace,  we  may  be  develop- 
ing our  understanding,  our  moral  strength, 
our  vision.  These  virtues,  if  they  are  great, 
are  to  the  American  republics  the  swords 
of  today,  the  plowshares  of  tomorrow.  Only 
by  learning  the  needs  and  the  aspirations 
of  other  people  can  we  plan  for  and  with 
them;  and,  if  we  are  to  be  enlightened  on 
these  things,  we  naturally  turn  to  our  col- 
leges and  universities  as  one  of  the  media 
of  information.  In  their  quiet  homes, 
thinking  men  may  still  teach  the  goals  of 
peace  and  help  to  instill  into  American 
hearts  a  determination  to  achieve  the  under- 
standing which  will  inspire  us  and  enable 
us  to  give  and  to  receive  cooperation  among 
Americans  of  21  republics.  College  presi- 
dents, administrators,  and  professors  are  ■ 
today  thinking  about  their  contribution  to 
the  war  effort.  One  after  another  they  ask 
themselves  if  they  could  not  in  some  way 
participate  more  acti\ely  in  attaining  the 
goals  of  victory.  One  would  suggest  to  them 
that  they  could  make  no  finer  contribution 
than  to  prepare  for  us  a  long  road  of  under- 
standing for  the  post-war  years.  Well  may 
they  give  their  attention  not  alone  to 
training  soldiers  but  to  preparing  them  for 
durable  peace. 
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Few  of  such  mimeographed  materials  are 
ncluded  in  the  list  below  on  the  assumption 
;hat  they  can  be  consulted  in  many  univer- 
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lecured.  It  is  expected  that  publications 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE  CREATED   EQUAL- 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HFRE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  ■  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND- PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE -WE  CAN  NOT 
CON  SEC  RATE -WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND  THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  ■  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED-  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  RIMAJNINC  BEFORE  US 
TH^T  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION  - 
THAT  WE  HjERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN -THAT  THIS  NATtON  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAV?AN£W  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM  - 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOBli  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERJS«   FROM  THE  EARTH  • 
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FOREWORD 
MERICA   must   be   strong — strong    to    meet    any    threats    against    her 


way  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  prob- 
lems by  peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America 
the  schools  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  they  seek  to  develop  in  the  }-outh  of  the  land  those  essential 
knowledges  and  skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which 
make  for  national  strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  pre- 
paredness at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must 
become  increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults 
facing  a  war-torn  world.      But  how? 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick 
but  not  precipitate  action.  Hasty,  unthinking  steps  will  often  bring  con- 
fusion. Ready  acquiescence  to  special  pressure  groups  will  lead  to  distortion 
of  objectives.  Unless  guarded  by  reason,  patriotic  enthusiasm  will  produce 
disastrous  results  in  the  very  program  which  is  aimed  at  national  defense. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  calls  attention  to  the  effect 
of  governmental  philosoph)'  upon  education,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
differences  existing  in  this  respect  between  dictatorships  and  democracies. 
Every  school  administrator  in  the  United  States,  every  teacher,  and  every 
student  of  mature  years  needs  to  know  what  is  happening  in  the  schools  both 
here  and  abroad.  They  need  a  basis  for  judging  relative  values,  dangers,  and 
possible  outcomes.  It  is  hoped  that  this  pamphlet  will  provide  subject  matter 
for  discussions  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  out-of-school  groups;  that 
it  will  stimulate  a  growing  appreciation  of  a  government  which  is  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people";  and  arouse  a  new  determination 
that  such  government  "shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

John  \\  .  Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Why  We  Thought  Democracy  Had  Won 


Fall  of  Empires  and  Rise  of  Republics 

World-wide  acceptance  of  the  principles  of 
democracy  seemed  well  assured  only-  a  few 
years  ago.  Republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment were  in  the  ascendency  on  all  the 
continents.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  thoroughly  despotic 
rulers  of  the  great  empires  of  China,  Russia, 
Germany,  Turkey,  and  Austria-Hungary 
were  overthrown.  Russia  became  the  an- 
tithesis of  an  empire — a  loosely  bound  union 
:>{  Soviet  Republics  each  working  under 
:ommunistic  principles.  China,  Germany, 
\ustria,  and  Turkey  became  republics. 
Hungary  after  a  brief  period  as  an  independ- 
nt  republic  resumed  its  monarchical  con- 
titution  but  it  was  shorn  of  its  control  over 
non-Hungarian  groups  and  could  not  well 
Jeny  its  own  people  participation  in  their 
lational  affairs. 

The  British  Empire  persisted  but  not  as 
in  empire.  It  became  the  British  Common- 
vealth  of  Nations  in  which  the  dominions 
ire  associated  as  members,  autonomous 
ommunities,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way 
ubordinate  one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of 
heir  domestic  or  foreign  affairs,  though 
nited  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the 
^rown.  Moreover,  measures  were  taken 
nd  are  being  continued  for  the  progressive 
levelopment  of  responsible  government  in 
ndia  so  that  it  may  soon  attain  full  domin- 
Dn  status  in  the  Commonwealth. 
<  Peoples  that  had  long  been  under  the 
ontrol  of  races  foreign  to  them  and  had 
ften  been  bitterly  persecuted  were  freed  to 
St  up  their  own  governments  and  assume 
be  national  and  international  responsibili- 
es  of  independent  countries.  The  Poles, 
■ho  had  for  more  than  a  century  lived  under 
le  rule  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
fter  having  been  viciously  divided  among 
nd  handed  over  like  chattels  to  those  three 
npires,  were  reunited  and  recognized  as  an 


independent  people.  True  to  the  principles 
that  had  animated  them  long  before  the 
partition,  they  established  a  republican  form 
of  government.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  Slovakia,  which  had  hitherto  belonged 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  were  lib- 
erated and  united  in  the  Czeclio-Slo\ak 
Republic. 

The  sturdy,  honest,  peace-loving  Finns 
and  the  territory  they  occupied  were  re- 
leased from  the  status  of  a  grand-duchy  of 
the  Russian  Empire  and  recognized  as  an 
independent  and  sovereign  State,  a  republic. 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  sepa- 
rated from  Russia,  and  they  also  became 
republics.  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and 
Bosnia  declared  their  independence  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  in  union  with  Serbia 
and  Alontenegro  formed  the  constitutional 
parliamentary  monarchy  of  Yugoslavia. 
Albania  was  freed  from  Turkish  rule  and  for 
a  short  time  was  a  republic  but  soon  changed 
over  to  a  parliamentary  monarchy.  The 
establishment  of  the  democratic  Irish  Free 
State,  now  Eire,  definitely  released  the  Irish 
people  from  British  rule.  In  all,  some  75 
million  people  in  these  newly  created  na- 
tional entities  were  enjoying  freedoms  they 
had  not  before  known. 

Tutelage  for  Independence 

Groups  totaling  about  20  millions  that 
were  not  strong  enough  to  take  on  the 
responsibilities  of  independent  States  were 
placed  under  the  protection  and  tutelage  of 
old  strong  nations  to  be  developed  until 
they  were  ready  to  play  their  independent 
parts  in  civilization.  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  New  Guinea,  Samoa,  and 
other  Pacific  Islands  were  thus  mandated 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  render  service 
to  mankind  as  a  whole,  not  to  some  small 
group  of  foreign  rulers.  The  stronger  ones 
progressed  rapidly.     The  protectorate  over 


Egypt  terminated  in  1922;  Mesopotamia 
(Iraq)  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
State  in  1927  and  became  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1932.  By  treaty  in 
1936  Syrian  autonomy  was  substituted  for 
the  French  mandate,  but  the  League  of 
Nations  has  not  yet  set  aside  the  mandate 
and  recognized  Syria  as  a  sovereign  State. 
In  line  with  these  steps  toward  making 
larger  proportions  of  the  population  of  the 
world  independent  and  self-governing,  we 
of  the  continental  United  States  worked  out 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 
in  1934  an  arrangement  whereby  in  1946 
the  Commonwealth  takes  over  full  sover- 
eignty and  becomes  the  Philippine  Republic. 
Another  13  millions  of  people  will  undertake 
as  a  group  to  carry  their  full  share  of  the 
duties  connected  with  furthering  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race. 

The  League  of  Nations 

The  League  of  Nations  was  formed  and 
its  purposes  as  told  in  the  Covenant  are  so 
emphatically  the  things  for  which  we  now 
strive  that  they  need  to  be  repeated.  They 
are: 

To  promote  international  cooperation  and  to 
achieve  international  peace  and  security 

by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to 
war, 

by  the  prescription  of  open,  just,  and  honourable 
relations  between  nations, 

by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  understandings 
of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct 
among  Governments, 

and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupu- 
lous respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings 
of  organized  peoples  with  one  another. 

The  League  seemed  to  be  the  coming  into 
fruition  of  four  centuries  of  hoping  and 
planning  for  the  establishment  among  na- 
tions of  something  like  the  systems  of  law 
and  order  that  govern  men  in  their  own 
States.  That  it  would,  if  successful,  be  one 
of  the  greatest  democratizing  influences  in 
the  world  was  freely  foreseen.  Thirty-nine 
nations  became  original  members;  6  were 
added  at  the  First  Assembly  in  December 


1920  and  3  at  the  Second  Assembly  in  Se 
tember  1921.     Later  the  number  grew  to  SS 

Besides  working  for  lasting  and  universa 
peace,  the  League  was  concerned  witt 
scientific,  political,  and  moral  activitiei 
that  reach  into  the  daily  lives  of  all  men 
Through  it  the  International  Labour  Organij 
zation  was  set  up  at  Geneva  to  secure  anu 
maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  a 
labor  for  men,  women,  and  children.  Th'' 
organization  has  framed  many  draft  con 
ventions  (recommendations)  deemed  desir 
able  by  a  majority  of  governments;  has  seen 
that  these  were  incorporated  as  far  a 
possible  in  the  labor  legislation  of  the  varioui 
States;  and,  lastly,  has  noted  whether  thosi 
laws  were  enforced  in  letter  and  spirit 
The  8-hour  day,  the  48-hour  week,  th(| 
protection  of  young  workers,  collective 
protection  against  sickness,  old-age,  and 
unemployment,  the  causes  and  remedies  oi 
unemployment,  and  the  organization 
workers'  spare  time  are  only  a  few  of  th 
things  making  for  better  conditions  anionji 
laboring  people  that  the  organization  wa 
studying  and  furthering.  j 

The  League's  Health  Organization,  aboui 
which  the  public  probably  knows  least- 
achieved  remarkable  results  because  publit 
health  is  one  of  the  fields  in  which  nation 
have  been  most  willing  to  cooperate.  I 
helped  to  combat  the  typhus,  cholera,  anc; 
smallpox  epidemics  that  followed  closely  oij 
the  World  War.  It  maintained  a  permanent 
service  with  centers  at  Singapore  and  Genevj: 
to  gather  daily  telegraphic  information  oii 
the  breaking  out  of  epidemic  diseases  ii 
nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  ti 
notify  health  officials  immediately  of  tli' 
incidence  of  any  infectious  disease  anywhen 
and  especially  in  ports  or  on  ships  wiiere  th 
danger  of  spread  is  greater.  It  standardizeo 
sera,  vaccines,  and  biological  products;  di> 
research  work  on  various  diseases;  mad 
surveys  of  the  results  obtained  by  modert 
methods  of  treating  tuberculosis,  lepros\' 
and  other  infections;  and  generally  in  thi 


purely  technical  field,  free  from  politics, 
made  immeasureably  great  progress  in 
human  welfare. 

Of  the  League's  many  other  activities  in 
such  fields  as  economics  and  finance,  intel- 
lectual cooperation,  traffic  in  women  and 
children,  the  drug  traffic,  child  welfare,  and 
communications  and  transit,  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  tell.  All  of  them  were  moves 
toward  better  living  for  the  masses  of  people. 

International  Communication 

International  organizations  had  become 
commonplaces  in  most  countries.  More  of 
them  were  formed  in  the  10  years  after  the 
World  War  than  had  existed  in  all  the  years 
previous  to  it.  They  were  organized  for  the 
furtherance  of  peace;  better  administration 
of  law;  protection  of  workers  in  many- 
branches  of  the  industries,  trades  and  arts, 
and  in  the  professions;  sports;  humanitarian 
movements  of  many  kinds;  agriculture;  the 
arts  and  sciences;  medicine  and  public 
health;  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  purposes. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  seemed  determined 
to  get  acquainted  with  one  another  and  pool 
their  common  hopes  and  experiences.  In- 
ternational organizations  and  the  many  con- 
ferences and  congresses  they  held  provided 
one  way  of  doing  it. 

The  radio  offered  infinite  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  raising  the  level  of  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  better  living  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  countries  and  of  bringing  to  them 
'  the  hopes  and  pleasures  of  the  folk  of  other 
lands,  things  they  could  understand  because 
of  their  inherent  human  qualities.  Daily 
news,  music,  folk-lore,  language  lessons,  the 
latest  discoveries  in   science  and   medicine, 

>  the  opinions  of  national  leaders,  expressions 
;  of  good  will,  holiday  greetings  could  flash 
i  from  country  to  country  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  It  seemed  inevitable  that  these  would  bring 

>  the  nations  closer  together  and  make  for 
I  better   international    understanding.     That 

some  governments  later  denied  their  sub- 
I  jects — that  word  is  used  advisedly — the  right 


to  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts  indicates  the 
common  feeling  that  the  radio  can  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  forces  for  assuring 
world  peace. 

Care  for  the  Common  Man 

Democratic  principles  had  triumphed  in 
the  World  War.  The  common  man  was 
glorified.  It  was  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
soldiers,  the  poilu,  the  Tommy,  the  dough- 
boy, that  national  shrines  were  erected  and 
lighted  by  never-to-be-extinguished  flames. 
Commanders,  war-time  Presidents,  and  Min- 
isters of  State  were  honored,  yes,  but  with 
no  such  general  appreciation,  heart-felt 
gratitude,  and  sincere  homage  as  were  given 
to  the  unknown  soldier.  In  all  human 
history  no  other  such  spontaneous  tribute 
has  been  paid  to  the  mass  of  men,  those  10 
millions  whose  death  it  was  believed  had 
freed  the  world  from  tyranny  and  to  the  other 
hundreds  of  millions  who  stood  ready  to 
make  the  same  sacrifice. 

Following  the  war  social  welfare  services 
of  many  kinds  expanded  enormously  in  most 
countries.  Governments  came  to  be  much 
more  intimately  acquantined  with  and 
responsive  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  citizenry. 
Public  education  took  a  more  prominent 
place.  The  careful  provision  made  for 
schools  for  minority  groups  in  race,  language, 
and  religion  and  the  widespread  attempts 
to  do  something  better  for  aborigines  and 
natives  were  especially  expressive  of  the 
thinking  of  the  times.  The  general  trend  in 
secondary  education  was  toward  making  it 
more  democratic;  enrollments  in  secondary 
schools  increased  greatly.  In  the  countries 
where  the  percent  of  illiteracy  was  high, 
strong  eff'orts  were  made  to  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum.  Adult  education  activities  were 
many  and  varied;  in  the  post-war  years  it 
really  came  into  its  owm  as  a  recognized 
field  of  educational  effort.  Technical  and 
vocational  education  expanded  rapidly. 
University  enrollments  generally  increased 
and    unusual    types    of    higher    institutions 
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like    the    labor    colleges    or    universities    of 
labor  appeared  here  and  there. 

Suffrage  for  All 

The  right  to  vote,  and  thus  to  participate 
in  selecting  their  officials  and  in  making  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  was 
extended  to  many  millions  who  had  never 
before  enjoyed  the  franchise.  Prior  to  the 
World  War  women  could  vote  in  only  four 
countries.  While  the  war  was  in  progress 
and  in  later  years,  woman's  suffrage  was 
extended  so  widely  that  by  1930  it  was  com- 
mon in  nearly  all  Europe  and  in  many 
countries  of  the  other  continents.  Japan  in 
its  policy  of  gradually  allowing  more  and 
more  of  the  Japanese  people  to  have  a  voice 
in  their  government  gave  the  vote  in  1925  to 
all  men  over  25  years  of  age.  The  Soviet 
plan  allowed  voting,  irrespective  of  religion, 
nationality,  and  residence,  to  men  and 
women  alike  over  18  years  of  age  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  productive  labor  and  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy. 

The  Briand- Kellogg  Pact 

These  and  many  other  evidences  that  the 
spread  of  democratic  thinking  was  world- 
wide, that  it  was  going  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds  after  its  triumph  in  the  W^orld  War, 
and  that  it  was  showing  itself  in  many  ways 


had    something    of    a    culmination    in    tin 
Briand-Kellogg  Pact  whereby — 

The  High    Contracting    Parties    solemnly  de-; 

clare  in  the  names  of  their  respective  peoples  thai! 

they  condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the   solution^ 

of  international  controversies,  and   renounce  it  as 

an  instrument  of  national  policy  in  their  relations; 

with  one  another.  ' 

Fifteen    governments    signed    this    multi-' 

lateral  treaty  at  Paris  in  August  1928,  and 

by  1932,  47  more  had  accepted  it.     In  effectj 

the  entire  world  had  pledged  itself  to  refrain 

from  war. 

Lord  Tennj'son's  dream  of  a  parliament  of 
man,  a  federation  of  the  world,  seemed 
almost  to  be  realized.  With  war  no  longer^ 
to  be  dreaded  and  constantly  prepared  for,| 
what  vast  amounts  of  wealth  in  money  andj 
human  effort  could  be  released  for  homes,! 
schools,  libraries,  encouragement  of  musid 
and  art,  research,  promotion  of  health,  and' 
all  those  things  that  would  make  for  a  better 
and  more  sensible  human  race! 

Were  not  people  everywhere  who  were' 
watching  the  events  of  the  1920's  and  the 
early  1930's  justified  in  feeling  that  the  timei 
of  absolute  despotic  rule  by  anyone  man  overl 
any  group  of  men  had  passed?  That  peace] 
was  generally  assured?  That  underprivi- 
leged folk  were  on  the  way  toward  a  greater 
share  of  the  good  things  of  earth?  And 
that  principles  of  moral  right  and  man's 
humanity  to  man  had  supplanted  those  of 
force  and  inhumanity? 


i 


A  Threat  and  a  Warning 


To  be  sure,  some  cloudls  were  on  the  hori- 
zon, but  they  were  not  large  enough  to 
portend  the  storm  that  was  coming  and  is 
now  upon  us,  and  unfortunately  we  paid 
too  little  attention  to  them.  They 
seemed  to  be  fantastic  shapes,  forms  of  cold 
medieval  atmospheres,  that  could  not  long 
endure  against  the  warmer,  more  pulsating 
currents  of  life  around  them. 

The  first  of  these  clouds  appeared  in 
Italy.  The  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of 
Fascism  need  not  be  told  here.  It  has  been 
recounted  many  times  by  others.  Fascism 
was  neither  studied  carefully  nor  under- 
stood in  the  I7nited  States  because  waves  of 
popular  ridicule  aimed  at  its  leader  obscured 
jSome  of  the  good  things  it  was  doing  and 
hid  its  real  threat  to  democratic  principles 
and  institutions.  In  particular,  far  too  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  kind  of  education 
that  was  being  given  Italian  children,  thougli 
we  had  been  warned  publicly  and  openly  by 
la  far-seeing  statesman  as  far  back  as  1920 


that  we  should  be  watchful  of  education  in 
other  countries.  Speaking  in  Washington  to 
the  National  Citizens  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion in  May  of  that  year.  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  the  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  said:' 

Anyhow,  beyond  tb.e  machinery  of  education  and 
the  avowed  purpose  of  education  and  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  education  stands  the  color  of  education. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  vitally  interesting 
thing  to  foreigners  in  connection  with  any  national 
education  is  this  thing  I  call  its  color. 

It  ultimately  matters  more  to  your  State  De- 
partment than  any  other  thing  in  the  whole  range 
of  their  manifold  duties  to  know  the  color  of  the 
education  being  given  in  the  British  Empire,  in 
France,  in  German}",  in  all  the  countries  of  South 
America — yes,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world; 
for,  if  your  Secretary  of  State  knows,  let  us  say, 
the  French  color  of  education,  he  will  know  well 
l;ow  the  nation  will  be  thinking  10  years  hence. 


'  Bawden,  William  T.  (Editor).  The  National  Crisis  in  Educa- 
tion: An  Appeal  to  the  People.  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Citizens  Conference  on  Education,  May  19-21,  1920.  Bureau  of 
Education  Bulletin  1920,  No.  29.  Washington,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1920.     191  p. 


Education  for  Fascism 


Basic  Philosophy 

Signer  Mussolini  proclaimed  early  in  the 
history  of  the  party  tliat — 

Fascism  is  a  religious  phenomenon  of  vast  his- 
torical proportions;  it  is  the  product  of  a  race. 
Nothing  can  stand  against  fascism:  not  even  the 
fascists  themselves  could  do  anything  against  this 
gigantic  movement  that  is  impending.  ^ 

And  again: ' 

Italy  has  an  imposing  demographic  mass,  has 
vitality  without  limit,  has  a  great  history,  has  its 
directing  part  In  the  world,  and  no  one  can  bar  to 
the  Italian  people,  in  the  continuous  future,  their 
own  infallible  way  to  greatness  and  to  the  empire 
which  the  Italian  people  know  how  to  build  with 

their  own  hands. 

***** 

Italy  more  than  any  other  people  has  this  right 
because  it,  that  through  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
Renaissance  created  modern  civilization,  has  still 
to  speak  for  the  third  time  its  word  of  light  which 
will  carry  an  idea  of  universal  value. 

On    another   occasion,    he    expressed    his 
views  on  peace  and  war:  * 

Above  all  fascism,  as  regards  in  general  the 
future  and  the  development  of  humanity,  and 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  present  politics, 
does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  or  the  utility  of 
perpetual  peace.  It  rejects  therefore  the  pacifism 
that  conceals  an  unwillingness  to  struggle  and 
cowardice  as  opposed  to  sacrifice.  War  alone 
brings  to  its  maximum  of  tension  all  the  human 
energies  and  sets  the  seal  of  nobility  on  the  people 
who  have  the  courage  to  meet  it.  All  the  other 
tests  are  substitutes  which  never  bring  man  face 
to  face  with  himself  in  the  alternative  of  life  and 
death.  A  doctrine,  therefore,  which  starts  from 
the  prejudicial  postulate  of  peace  is  foreign  to 
fascism:  equally  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  fascism, 
even  accepting  them  for  whatever  usefulness  they 
may  have  in  determined  political  situations,  are 
all  the  internationalistic  and  societarian  institu- 
tions which,  as  history  shows,  are  blown  to  the 
winds  whenever  sentimental,  idealistic,  and  prac- 
tical elements  move  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  a 

'  Oraiin,  Paulo.  i^F.ditor).  Lc  Direttive  del  Ducc  Siii  Problenii 
dcUa  Vita  Nazionale;  Educazionc  Nazionalc.  Uonia,  Casa  cditrkc 
Pinciana,  1937.     191  p. 

'  dc  Magistris,  I.uigi  Filippo  c  Pico,  Clian  Ccsarc.  I-'lmpcro 
d'ltatia.  II  Libro  della  Quinta  Classc  F.lLMiicnlare.  Roma,  l.a 
libn-ria  dcllo  Stato,  1939.     96  p. 

*  ( )raiio,  op.  cit. 


tempest.  This  antipacifist  spirit  fascism  carries 
over  even  into  the  life  of  the  individual.  The 
glorious  squadrist  motto  "I  am  honored"  written 
on  the  bandages  of  a  wound  is  an  act  of  a  phi- 
losophy not  merely  stoic,  is  a  summary  of  a 
doctrine  not  merely  political:  it  is  the  education 
for  combat,  the  acceptance  of  the  risks  which  that  | 
implies:  it  is  a  new  style  of  Italian  life.  This  the 
facist  accepts,  he  loves  life,  knows  not  suicide  and 
considers  it  vile;  understands  life  as  dutv,  eleva- 
tion,  conquest:  the  life  that  should  be  high  and 
full:  lived  for  himself,  but  above  all  for  others  near 
and  far,  present  and  future. 

These  are  expressions  of  some,  not  all  by 
any  means,  of  the  main  tenets  of  the  Na- 
tional Fascist  Party.  The  ideals  of  a  po- 
litical party  are  declared  to  be  a  religion;  no' 
power  can  stop  the  Italian  people  in  their 
move  toward  an  empire  like  the  old  Roman' 
empire;  Italy  created  modern  civilization 
and  more  than  any  other  country  can  now 
lead  a  world  advance;  peace  is  a  hateful, 
cowardly  thing;  war  brings  out  the  best  that 
is  in  mankind. 

By  these  and  like  philosophies  the  Italians 
are  to  live,   and   in   the  light  of  them  the 
children  are  to  be  reared,  and  their  minds' 
formed.     The  adults   have  been  compelled 
to  live  by  them  for  17  years  because  fascism' 
brooked  no  opposition  and  allowed  no  dis- 
senting   voices.     The    children    have    been' 
taught  them  day  after  day  in  the  schools. 
The  teachers  whether  willing  or  not  to  help^ 
young  minds  develop  by  such  patterns  could' 
not  do  otherwise,  for  education  in  Italy  is 
entirely     controlled     by     the     government 
through  the  ministry  of  national  education, 
and  no  teacher  on  any  level  could  continue 
to  be  a  teacher  and  oppose  the  fascist  regime.^ 

Resulting  practices 

That  ministry  provides  an  education  sys- 
tem which  in  some  outward  aspects  is  the- 
best   Italy   has   had.      But   behind   the  im-, 
provements  in  the  way  of  intelligent  care; 
for   preschool    children    and    their   mothers,' 


r. 


high  percentages  of  school  attendance,  re- 
duced illiteracy,  good  school  buildings,  and 
physical  training  for  all  the  students,  lies 
fascism  waiting  to  use  these  accomplish- 
ments to  further  its  own  purposes. 

With  much  of  the  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  no  one  could 
reasonably  quarrel.  Love  of  nature  and 
delight  in  the  simple,  wholesome  things  of 
life;  kindness  to  animals;  love  and  respect 
for  parents  and  older  people  generally; 
the  dignity  of  labor;  respect  for  one's 
self;  pride  in  the  achievements  of  such  men 
as  Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  Marconi,  and 
Father  Barsanti;  courage,  mutual  helpful- 
ness, and  self-sacrifice;  appreciation  of  the 
history  of  Italy;  knowledge  of  its  natural 
resources  and  how  they  may  be  used;  all 
these  and  many  more  of  the  things  that  are 
rightfully  considered  proper  food  for  young 
minds  dominate  the  curricula  of  the  schools 
and  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  children's 
time. 

What  then  is  wrong.'  To  what  can  those 
who  hope  for  the  constant  betterment  of 
mankind  take  exception.''  The  most  strik- 
ing, even  terrifying  aspect  of  the  situation,  is 
the  determination  of  the  State  to  take  the 
children  from  their  parents,  to  control  their 
thinking  through  mass  organization,  to 
bind  their  minds  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
act  automatically  as  the  one  or  the  few 
leaders  in  control  of  the  State  wish  them  to 
act.  When  I  write  "take  the  children  from 
their  parents,"  I  do  not  mean  going  into  the 
homes  and  removing  them  permanently  to 
camps  after  the  fashion  of  the  Spartans, 
though  there  is  considerable  Spartan  think- 
ing in  fascist  doctrine.  I  mean  rather  to 
train  the  child  in  the  idea  that  lo}'alty  to  the 
State  is  above  loyalty  to  self,  to  parents  and 
family,  and  eventually  to  religion. 

This  kind  of  thing  could  not  be  done 
quickly  through  the  regular  education 
system,  though  the  teachers  were  forced  to 
subscribe  to  fascist  beliefs,  and  fascist 
teachings  were  made  a  part  of  all  the  cur- 


ricula and  inserted  in  the  party-controlled 
school  textbooks.  So  it  was  hastened  by 
extra-school  organizations,  established  step 
by  step,  as  the  fascist  party  felt  its  power 
increasing.  These  were  built  on  and  woven 
into  a  proper  desire  to  provide  better 
physical  education  for  the  children.  In 
1923  a  National  Entity  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion was  created,  which  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Alinistry  of  National 
Education  was  to  foster  physical  education 
in  secondary  schools.  Three  years  later  the 
National  Balilla  Foundation  was  set  up  to 
provide  physical  and  moral  education  for 
the  youth,  and  placed  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  fascist  party.  Its  disciplinary 
regulations  were  promulgated  in  1927;  the 
National  Entity  for  Physical  Education  was 
suppressed  and  all  its  functions  turned  over 
to  the  Foundation;  and  the  Foundation  was 
given  charge  of  all  physical  instruction  in 
public  elementary  schools.  That  same  year 
the  forming  of  any  new  organizations  for 
promoting  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
education  of  the  youth  was  forbidden;  and 
in  April  of  1928,  Royal  Decree-Law  No.  696 
forbade  the  existence  of  any  such  organiza- 
tions. In  other  words,  there  could  be  no 
youth  organization  but  the  National  Balilla 
Foundation. 

In  1929  the  Balilla  and  two  of  the  fascist 
party's  organizations  for  girls — the  Little 
Italian  Girls  and  the  Italian  Girl  Youth — 
were  turned  over  to  the  Ministry  of  Na- 
tional Education  and  remained  there  until 
1937,  when  they  were  taken  from  the 
Ministry  and  placed  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  secretary  of  the  fascist  party  and 
reorganized  into  the  Italian  Youth  of  the 
Littorio  (Gioventu  Italiana  del  Littorio  or 
G.  I.  L.).  To  it  all  Italian  boys  and  girls 
from  6  to  21  years  of  age  are  virtually  com- 
pelled to  belong. 

For  the  first  2  years,  6  to  8,  boys  and  girls 
together  are  Children  of  the  Wolf  (Figli  della 
Lupa).  Signer  Mussolini  said,  "The  way  of 
fascist  life  begins  with  the  dawn."     In  the 


later  years,  the  boys  are  Balilla  from  9  to 
13,  Vanguards  from  14  to  16,  and  Fascist 
Youth  from  17  to  21.  The  girls  are  Little 
Italian  Girls  from  9  to  14,  Italian  Girl 
Youth  from  15  to  17,  and  Fascist  Girl 
Youth  from  18  to  22.  In  every  year  of  life 
from  early  childhood  to  maturity,  the  Satur- 
day afternoons  and  the  after-school  hours  of 
other  days  are  used  to  give  them  a  "color" 
of  education  that  cannot  be  talcen  out  of 
their  adult  mentalities. 

Organized  in  squads,  maniples,  centuria, 
cohorts,  and  legions  after  the  plan  of  the  old 
Roman  army,  the  boys  even  while  Children 
of  the  Wolf  drill  almost  daily.  First  they 
have  little  wooden  guns,  then  larger  weap- 
ons, and  finally  the  arms  of  the  militia. 
They  learn  the  passo  Romano^  the  fascist 
salute,  the  Roman  battle  yell.  Excessive 
adulation  of  the  man  they  call  "The  Leader" 
comes  earl/  and  goes  on  every  year. 

Both  boys  and  girls  wear  uniforms  (mili- 
tary styles  for  the  boys)  when  they  are 
participating  in  any  of  the  G.  I.  L.  activities. 
All  must  take  and  frequently  repeat  the 
oath:^ 

In  the  name  of  God  and  of  Italy,  I  swear  to 
execute  the  orders  of  II  Duce  and  to  serve  with  all 
my  strength,  and  if  it  is  necessary,  with  my  life, 
the  cause  of  the  Fascist  Revolution. 

Their  motto  is  "Believe — Obey — Fight" 
(Credere — Obbedire — Combattere),  and  that 
is  interpreted  to  mean:  Believe  what  the 
leader  and  the  fascist  party  believe;  obey 
them  always;  and  fight  when  they  give  the 
command.  The  fifth  grade  child  is  taught 
that:^ 

Mussolini's  beliefs  dominate  the  life  of  the  spirit 
and  the  youth,  who  are  irresistibly  attracted  to 
them,  make  them  their  constant  viaticum.     The 
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word  of  the  Leader  resounds  daily  in  the  Houses  of 
G.  I.  L.  to  form  childhood  in  the  light  of  the 
teachings  that  are  renewing  from  their  bases  the 
life  of  a  people. 

The  crime  in  all  this  is  in  the  betrayal  of 
trusting,  helpless  child  mentalities  through 
the  things  that  most  appeal  to  children — 1 
play,  love  of  color,  association  with  those  of ' 
their    own    age,    ad\'enture,    and    life    out 
of  doors. 

To  insure  a  steady  supply  of  completely' 
loyal  administrative  personnel  for  G.  I.  L. 
and  its  many  activities,  several  specialj 
institutions  splendidly  equipped  for  theirj 
work,  such  as  the  Fascist  Academy  o^ 
Physical  Education  for  men  at  Rome  and  a^ 
similar  Academy  for  women  at  Or\'ieto. 
were  established. 

Separate  from  and  in  addition  to  the] 
control  of  the  children's  lives  through  the 
organizations  of  the  fascist  party,  military 
training  was  forced  into  the  curricula  of  all 
the  secondary  schools,  including  even  schools 
of  art  and  music,  and  in  the  first  2  years  of 
the  university.  Eventually  there  came  into 
Italy  and  its  schools,  slowly  and  it  seemed 
almost  reluctanth",  the  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment. 

The    phases    of    education    in    Italy   just 
described  are  those  that  are  most  objective, 
most  plainly  seen.     Even  casual  visitors  to 
Italy  were  struck  by  the  many,  many  groups 
of  little  children  in  every  town  being  given 
something  closely  akin  to  military  drill  by] 
both  men  and  women  teachers  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  fascist  uniforms  among  all  the 
young  people.     That  uniformity  of  clothing 
was  an  outward  expression  of  the  regimented  i 
thinking   that    the   fascist   party   hoped  to! 
attain.     Alany  more  subtle  ways  of  putting! 
clamps  on  the  minds  of  the  people  could  bet 
explained  here,  but  that  is  not  necessary. 


Education  for  Communism 


The  fascist  revolution  proceeded  com- 
paratively slowly.  It  left  standing  the 
Ifornis  of  government,  of  education,  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  it  found  in  Italy  and 
has  been  gradually  taking  them  over  and 
changing  them  to  suit  its  purposes.  The 
process  was  by  no  means  complete  when 
iwar  came  in  September  of  1939.  It  made 
Ino  attack  on  the  religion  of  the  Italian 
ipeople  nor  on  the  crown. 
I  The  communist  revolution  undertook  a 
sudden  and  complete  break  with  the  past. 
jOld  forms  and  beliefs  were  swept  away 
[almost  over  night.  The  crown  and  all  that 
jit  implied  of  a  reigning  family,  the  different 
Ihierarchies  of  nobility,  the  class  distinctions 
.that  had  characterized  imperial  Russia  for 
jcenturies  fell  first  and  suddenl}'.  The 
jchurch  lost  much  of  its  influence;  religion 
Iwas  declared  to  be  the  opiate  of  the  people. 
iThe  proletariat  without  experience  in  gov- 
lernment  undertook  to  establish  immediately 
igovernment  for  150  millions  of  people  of 
■many  races  and  tongues,  three-fourths  of 
whom  were  illiterate, 
i     The  education  system  was  changed.    Here 

lis  a  statement  of  its  aims  and  purposes:  * 

I 

It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  with  certain 
differences  corresponding  to  the  stage  of  economic 
development  attained  by  a  given  state,  the  experi- 
ence of  Russia  today  will  come  sooner  or  later  to 
every  country.  In  many  instances  the  period  of 
proletarian  dictatorship  maj'  be  a  prolonged  one, 
as  in  the  present  instance.  But  in  any  case  all  the 
institutions  of  the  bourgeois  society  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  new  forms  suited  to  proletarian 
dictatorship  will  be  created.  The  institutions  of 
public  education  of  capitalistic  states  must  of  course 
be  reorganized  and  placed  on  new  foundations, 
and  those  general  aims  of  education  which  we  have 
formulated  will  be  concretely  realized. 

What  is  the  problem  of  authority  during  the 
period  of  dictatorship.'  Obviously,  it  is  to  destroy 
the  remnant  of  the  capitalistic  order,  to  create 
new   organs   of   proletarian    dictatorship,    and   to 
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destroy  the  old  and  construct  a  new  ideology  in 
all  fields  of  thought.  Undoubtedly  during  this 
period  the  school  and  the  other  educational  institu- 
tions will  attract  the  liveliest  interest  of  the  prole- 
tarian power.  The  aim  of  all  workers  in  the  sphere 
of  public  education  will  be  to  instill  into  the  growing 
generation  socialistic  (communistic)  ideas  and 
thereby  to  increase  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
fighting  for  the  establishment  of  the  socialistic 
(communistic)  state.  The  aim  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
indoctrination  of  the  youth  in  the  proletarian 
philosophy.  And  this  does  not  in  any  wise 
concern  the  proletarian  children  onl>'.  In  the 
words  of  the  accepted  program,  "the  school  must 
be  not  only  a  vehicle  of  the  principles  of  com- 
munism in  general,  but  also  an  instrument  through 
which  the  proletariat  may  affect  the  proletarian 
and  non-proletarian  strata  of  the  laboring  masses 
with  a  view  to  training  up  a  generation  capable 
of  finally  establishing  communism." 

By  what  methods  can  this  be  accomplished? 
In  the  first  place,  by  placing  the  control  of  educa- 
tion in  the  republic  in  the  hands  of  communists 
and  socialists  sympathizing  with  the  proletarian 
upheaval;  in  the  second  place,  by  a  wide  dis- 
semination of  communistic  ideas  through  the  press 
and  children's  literature;  and  finally  through  a 
corresponding  organization  of  all  the  institutions 
of  public  education. 

The  reasoning  is  easy  to  follow:  The  cap- 
italistic order  must  be  destroyed  in  the  world 
and  communism  take  its  place.  But  before 
that  can  be  attained  there  must  be  a  period, 
probably  a  prolonged  period,  of  proletarian 
dictatorship  which  will  take  absolute  control 
of  education  and  use  it  to  train  up  genera- 
tions capable  of  finally  establishing  com- 
munism. In  every  phase  of  the  two  distinct 
divisions  of  education — schools  for  the 
younger  generation,  and  institutions  for  the 
political  enlightenment  and  professional  train- 
ing of  adults — the  doctrines  of  the  prole- 
tarian dictatorship  were  and  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  presented  to  or  considered 
by  the  learners. 

Since  November  1918  when  the  schools 
that  had  been  maintained  in  imperial  Russia 
were  abolished  and  the  system  of  unified 
labor   schools   was    established,    the   Soviet 


Union  has  changed  the  organization  of  in- 
struction and  some  kinds  of  institutions 
several  times;  the  latest  change  was  in  1937. 
In  matters  of  administration  within  the 
schools,  methods  of  teaching,  courses  of 
study  in  history  and  geography,  use  of  text- 
books, and  principles  of  pedagogy  the 
changes  were  reactions  against  the  excesses 
of  the  early  years  of  the  revolution. 

At  no  time  have  the  basic  principles,  as 
expressed  in  the  article  quoted,  been  ma- 
terially altered.  A  professor  of  education 
in  the  Higher  Communist  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation at  Moscow  wrote  in  1937: ' 

In   speaking  of  public  education   in   the  broad 
sense  of  the  term  it  should  be  said  that  the  entire 
Soviet  system  educates  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
the    spirit    of    Communism.      This    far-reaching 
process  has  been  particularly  intensive  during  the 
last  few  years,   since  the   purpose  of  the  second 
Five-Year   Plan   of   Socialist   construction   in   the 
Soviet  Union   (1933-37)   is  to  eliminate  the  last 
vestiges  of  capitalism  both  in  the  economy  and  in 
the  minds  of  men.     All  public  institutions,  which 
in  a  Socialist  state  embrace  all  the  activities  of  the 
people,  whether  technical  and  economic,  social  and 
political,  or  cultural  and  moral,  have  besides  their 
own  specific  functions  the  by-function  of  educating. 
Other  countries  also  have  extensive  informal  edu- 
cational  influences,   that   is,   education   as   a   by- 
product, as  distinguished  from  formal  education 
both  in  schools  and  in  other  educational  institutions; 
but   the    Soviet   Union   differs    from   these   other 
countries  in  that  all  aspects  of  education,  both 
formal  and  informal,  are  coordinated  in  a  single 
system,  a  single  plan  of  the  Socialist  State,  which 
considerably  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
in  its  parts  and  as  a  whole. 
This  statement  is  somewhat  unusual   be- 
cause Soviet  educators  in  their  writings  of 
the  past  few  years  have  told  little  about  the 
principles  underlying  the  education  system. 
They  take  it  for  granted  that  their  purposes 
are  well  and  widely  known  and  write  mainly 
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of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  attain- 
ing them. 

The  theater,  moving  pictures,  radio,  muse- 
ums, libraries,  newspapers,  and  all  forms  of 
literature,  practically  the  entire  cultural  life 
of  this  large  nation  is  in  the  control  of  the 
State.  Parallel  to  the  regular  school  system 
is  the  organization  of  young  people  in  the 
Little  Octobrists,  children  from  preschool 
age  to  about  10  or  11;  Young  Pioneers,  10  tci 
16  or  17;  and  the  Young  Communist  League, 
from  about  14-  to  23.  These  are  to  assist  the 
party  in  training  children  in  the  spirit  ofi 
communism.  Alany  kinds  of  education  fori 
adults  have  the  same  purpose. 

That  the  Soviet  regime  should  attempt  tu 
remove  class  distinctions  from  the  schools, 
make  education  universal  throughout  the 
LTnion,  grant  women  equal  rights  with  men. 
liquidate  illiteracy,  permit  and  encourage 
the  many  racial  minorities  to  use  their 
mother  tongues  as  languages  of  instruction,! 
do  away  with  anti-Semitism,  give  educationj 
a  more  technical-vocational  bias  and  con-, 
nect  it  more  closely  with  the  daily  life  of  the; 
people,  and  draw  on  all  the  material  wealth] 
of  the  Union  for  these  purposes,  would  be 
commendable  if  the  purpose  were  to  de-; 
velop  free  human  beings  capable  of  thinking! 
and  acting  for  themselves. 

That  it  should  undertake  through  it? 
regular  school  system  and  its  party  organiza- 
tions to  jam  young  minds  into  its  own  set 
patterns,  deny  to  children  and  adults  alike 
the  right  to  think  and  speak  in  any  ways! 
other  than  those  it  approves,  punish  dis- 
senters cruelly,  and  keep  its  people  from 
knowing  about  life  in  countries  that  do  not 
subscribe  to  communism  is  a  throw-back  ti 
the  intolerances  and  persecutions  of  the 
earlier  ages  of  mankind  and  vastly  over- 
shadows the  better  aspects  of  education  in 
the  Union. 
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Education  for  Nazi-ism 


Hunger  Hurts 

Perhaps  the  old  theory  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  taken  down  from  the  shelf  of  desuetude, 
'dusted  off,  and  varnished  up  into  the  diviner 
right  of  dictators  would  not  have  been  so 
attractive  if  the  economic  crisis  had  not 
fallen  upon  the  world  in  the  late  'twenties 
land  early  'thirties.  As  long  as  the  finances 
iof  the  democracies  were  sound,  as  long  as 
.their  people  were  living  in  some  degree  of 
.comfort  and  seeing  before  them  promises  of 
ibetter  things,  democratic  principles  and 
iideals  were  satisfactory.  There  was  no 
disposition  to  turn  away  from  them.  Alan 
jdoesn't  quarrel  with  what  he  conceives  to 
ibe  his  bread  and  butter  and  certainly  the 
prosperity  of  the  'twenties  was  to  a  con- 
rsiderable  extent  attributed  to  the  virtues 
Iof  democracy  and  their  spread  throughout 
'the  world.  The  Russian  and  Italian  experi- 
ments seemed  somewhat  foolish.  Why 
didn't  those  countries  follow  our  ways  and 
prosper  as  we  were  prospering.^ 

But  tiie  depression  came;  democratic 
countries  with  their  political  parties  and 
(parliaments  were  slow  in  grasping  its  terrific 
■impact  and  the  widespread  misery  it  was 
Icausing,  and  were  divided  in  their  counsels 
lis  to  how  to  act  in  a  situation  that  was 
jthen  and  is  yet  little  understood.  Some- 
Ithing  had  to  be  done  quickly  and  it  was 
natural  for  suffering  people  to  turn  impa- 
|tiently  away  from  discussion,  debate,  and 
Ithe  slowness  of  parliamentarians,  and  hand 
ifuU  power  over  to  any  man  or  small  group 
!3f  men  who  promised  to  see  that  they  were 
Ifed  and  clothed  and  reasonably  well  housed. 
Country  after  country  through  peaceful  or 
iviolent  revolution  abandoned  in  greater  or 
jess  degree  its  ideal  of  government  by  the 
l-ieople  and  centered  power  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  immediate  action.  Generally 
jthe  idea  was  that  after  the  emergency  had 


passed   there   would    be    a    return    to   more 
democratic  processes. 

The  Economics  of  Germany 

The  economics  of  Germany  had  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  Nazi  revolution 
in  that  country.  Strong  resentments  over 
the  outcome  of  the  World  War  that  grew 
more  violent  as  the  years  passed  were  further 
intensified  by  the  depression.  The  fascist 
movement  in  Italy  provided  the  pattern  for 
ideation  and  action,  but  ideation  was  more 
fanatical  and  action  was  swifter,  surer,  and 
much  more  drastic  in  Germany.  Italy  had 
a  crown  and  a  church  and  both  served  as 
checks  on  the  fascist  revolution.  Neither 
was  violated.  Germany  had  no  crown  and 
the  more  radical  elements  in  nazi-ism  early 
repudiated  the  Christian  religion.  Tht 
floundering  about  and  the  confusion  that 
characterized  the  coming  of  communism  in 
Russia  were  not  at  all  evident  in  Germany; 
change  was  orderly  and  with  an  outward 
appearance  of  legality. 

"National-socialism,  based  exclusively  on 
the  political  concept  of  the  world,  must 
necessarily  exert  itself  in  the  first  place  to 
master  men,  the  reform  of  institutions  not 
presenting  later  any  difficulty.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  the  reorganization 
of  education  was  begun  with  the  teaching 
corps  and  the  youth,"*  said  a  German  official 
who  was  reporting  on  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  Germany  for  1932-33. 

How  They  Did  It 

The  Nazi  leaders  first  disbanded  all  the 
teachers'  organizations,  crowded  the  teachers 
into  a  national-socialist  teachers'  union 
(National-sozialistischer  Lehrerbund)  and 
compelled    them    to    fall    in    line    with    the 

*  Bureau  International  d'Education.  Annuaire  international  de 
I'  Education  et  de  I'enseigncment,  1934.  Geneve,  Bureau  international 
d'Education,  1934.     482  p 
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party's  policies.  This  was  for  the  older 
teachers,  those  in  service.  For  the  oncoming 
generation  of  teachers,  a  different  kind  of 
training  college  (Hochschulen  fiir  Lehrerbil- 
dung)  which  absorbed  the  former  schools  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  Any  educational 
journals  that  showed  a  disposition  to  oppose 
the  party  were  promptly  suppressed.  Those 
were  logical  steps.  The  party  intended  to 
force  its  views  upon  the  children,  therefore 
it  took  absolute  control  of  the  teachers. 

Bernhard  Rust,  the  Alinister  of  Science, 
Education,  and  Popular  Enlightenment, 
wrote  in   1939:  « 

The  introduction  of  National  Socialist  ideas  into 
all  schools  has  greatly  stimulated  their  activities; 
and  the  uniform  National  Socialist  outlook  of  the 
teachers  sees  to  it  that  the  German  schools  will  not 
for  a  second  time  become  the  victims  of  that  spirit 
of  disunion  which  pre\'ailed  during  a  period  when 
party  strife  and  a  lack  of  creative  principles  had 
their  counterparts  in  education.  The  concentrated 
determination  of  the  teaching  profession  and  the 
systematic  selection  of  the  subjects  taught  ensure 
that  German  intellectual  education  will  not  only 
maintain,  but  even  transcend  its  present  high 
level.  In  the  past,  decisions  regarding  the  internal 
affairs  of  each  school  were  made  by  the  whole 
teaching  staff  assembled  in  conference  and  were 
therefore  subject  to  fluctuating  majorities;  but 
now  that  the  National  Socialist  principle  of 
leadership  has  been  introduced,  the  conference 
has  merely  consultative  functions,  whilst  the 
power  to  make  decisions  is  restricted  to  the  school 
leader  who  knows  that  his  superiors,  and  the 
whole  community,  expect  him  to  make  his  school  a 
model  of  a  German  educational  institution  ci in- 
ducted on  National  Socialist  principles. 

"To  be  conducted  on  National  Socialist 
principles"  sounds  impressive.  Let  us 
briefly  examine  those  principles  that  are 
being  made  and  are  to  be  made  so  much  a 
part  of  every  German  child's  mind  that  in 
later  life  he  can  never  free  himself  of  them. 
Principles.''  The  word  is  wrongly  applied; 
they  are  dogmas,  dictatorial  utterances 
based  on  force.  The  leadership  dogma 
(Fiihrerprinzip)    as    applied    to    education 


means  that  every  school  has  a  little  dic- 
tator who  is  in  sole  and  absolute  control. 
Even  if  there  are  only  two  teachers,  one  of 
them  must  be  the  dictator.  And  each  of 
those  local  dictators  must  take  his  order? 
from  a  higher  one  until  all  education  in 
Germany  is  so  completely  bound  into  the 
direction  of  one  person  that  it  ceases  to  be 
education,  for  if  education  means  anything, 
it  is  free  development,  the  growth  of  power 
to  create  for  one's  self  as  far  as  that  is 
possible. 

Other  dogmas  taken  into  the  schools  are: 
Nordic  superiority,  with  history  taught  in 
such  a  way  as  to  instill  a  thorough  belief 
that  the  Germans  are  the  chosen  people: 
the  inferiority  of  all  non-Ar}-an  elements 
in  the  population  and  their  subordination 
or  expulsion;  maintenance  of  racial  purity: 
the  inferiority  of  women  to  men;  strict 
discipline  in  all  walks  of  life;  careful  physical 
training  as  a  basis  for  military  training 
and  the  existence  of  the  individual  not  foi 
himself  but  for  the  state  and  the  embodimeni 
of  the  state  is  one  person.'" 

Having  formulated  its  dogmas,  taken  con- 
trol of  the  teaching  staff,  and  forced  its  idea; 
into  the  education  institutions  on  all  levels 
nazi-ism  next  undertook  to  occupy  as  mucl 
as  possible  the  out-of-school  time  of  th< 
young  people.  The  private  youth  organi 
zations  were  discontinued,  and  all  Germai 
boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  and  girl: 
from  10  to  21  were  brought  into  the  Hitleriai 
Youth  under  the  control  of  the  Reich  Youtl. 
Leader  (Rcichsjugendfiihrer),  one  of  thi 
highest  officials  of  the  state  and  directl; 
responsible  only  to  the  chancellor.  Boy 
from  10  to  14  years  of  age  are  Young  Foil 
(Jungvolk)  and  from  14  to  18  are  ITitlc, 
^"outh  (Hitler-Jugcnd).  Girls  from  10  t' 
15  are  "^'oung  Girls  (Jungmadel)  and  fron 
15  to  21  are  in  the  German  Girls  Unioi 
(Bund    '^eutscher    .Madel).      In    close   con 


"  RuBt,    Kcnihard.     Kducalion    in    the    TliirJ    Kcich.      I.uiidun. 
Tliiirnliin  Biitlcrwurtli  Lid.,  (1939).     2.1  p. 


'^'  i.inJcgrc.i,  .\Iina  M,  Educition  in  Clerniany.  \\'.-ishinglo 
Cuvcrniiicnt  Printing  Office,  1939.  145  p.  (U.  S.  Ocpartmenl  ' 
the  Interior,  Ofiicc  uf  Education,  Bulletin  193.*^,  No.  15.) 
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nection  with  the  Hitlerian  Youth  two  special 
types  of  schools,  the  National  Political 
Education  Institutions  (Nationalpolitische 
Erziehungsanstalten)  and  the  Adolf  Hitler 
Schools  (Adolf  Hitler  Schulen),  were  set  up 
!to  train  the  most  capable  boys  for  positions 
as  leaders  in  the  Nazi  Party. 

Labor  Service 

Compulsory  labor  ser\ice  was  established 
to  serve  the  economic  and  cultural  interests 
of  the  Nation.  The  first  labor  camps  were 
entirely  voluntary,  a  part  of  the  German 
youth  movement,  and  were  started  soon 
after  the  \\'orld  War  when  3'oung  students, 
workers,  and  peasants  established  indi- 
vidual camps.  The  Nazi  Party  tried  as 
arly  as  1928  to  introduce  universal  labor 
service  but  failed.  Because  of  the  increasing 
unemployment,  laws  were  enacted  in  1931 
or  the  establishment  and  promotion  of 
voluntary  labor  service  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Government. 
I  Political,  denominational,  and  social  groups 
ormed  their  own  labor  camps  and  organized 
hem  according  to  their  respective  prin- 
iples.  The  Nazi  objection  to  this  is 
:haracteristic  and  worth  noting:  ''There  was 
I  total  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  polic)' 
ind  administration  of  the  movement."  " 
But  this  voluntary  movement  was  used  as 

step  toward  further  control: 

Within  the  framework  of  the  voluntarv  labor 
service  Cnlonel  Hicrl  liad  established  camps  for 
the  purpose  of  training  an  expert  body  of  leaders. 


In  a  systematic  and  practical  way  he  had  built  up 
an  efficient  staff  and  in  cooperation  with  the  staff 
of  coworkers  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  plans 
for  a   subsequent  labor  service  on  a   compulsory 

basis." 

In  1933  the  Colonel  was  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  took 
over  the  task  of  organizing  a  compulsory 
labor  service: 

His  first  task  was  to  create  a  unified  organization 
from  the  heterogenous  groups  with  their  respective 
enactments,  laws,  and  regulations,  which  con- 
fronted him  on  taking  over  control.  A  common 
uniform  was  adopted  for  all  men  in  the  labor 
service.  The  Reich  was  divided  into  thirty  labor 
service  regions." 

By  Law  of  June  26,  1935,  the  compulsory 
replaced  the  voluntary  labor  service.  Under 
that  law  all  young  men  from  18  to  25  years 
of  age  are  obliged  to  serve  for  6  months. 
For  young  women  it  was  still  voluntary  in 
1938,  but  "will  be  e.xtended  year  by  year 
until  a  system  of  general  compulsory  service 
can  be  put  into  operation."  L'ndoubtedly 
the  exigencies  of  war  have  brought  it  to  the 
compulsory  stage. 

The  idea  of  compulsory  labor  service  is  a  logical 
development  and  fulfillment  of  the  idea  embodied 
in  compulsory  education  and  national  military 
service." 

One,  compulsory  education;  two,  com- 
pulsory military  service;  three,  compulsory 
labor  service.  What,  after  the  war  is  over, 
will  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  be  as  logical 
developments  and  fulfillments  of  this  idea.? 


"  Edel,    Fritz.     German    Labour    Service.     Terramare    publica- 
tions. No.  6.     Berlin,  Terramare  office,  1938.     32  p. 
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Parallel  Paths  to  Utopia? 


Communism,  fascism,  and  nazi-ism  each 
claims  to  have  the  way,  the  one  and  only 
way  to  Lftopia.  The  roads  they  are  travel- 
ing are  so  alike  that  it  seems  needless  to 
point  out  the  similarities,  but  at  the  risk  of 
being  tiresome,  we  shall  sketch  a  few  of 
them. 

Common  to  the  three  is  the  fervor,  the 
burning  zeal,  that  makes  political  and  eco- 
nomic beliefs  take  precedence  over  or  even 
deny  religion. 

Common  also  is  the  weakness  so  plainly 
shown  in  the  refusal  to  permit  any  discussion 
or  questioning  of  their  theories,  the  control 
of  the  press  and  the  radio,  the  burning  of 
books,  and  the  establishment  of  a  network  of 
secret  police  to  terrorize  and  punish  any 
who  may  not  be  sympathetic  with  their  be- 
liefs and  purposes. 

Most  threatening  of  all  is  their  use  of 
education  to  train  the  present  and  coming 
generations  of  children  into  implicit,  un- 
questioning acquiescence  in  and  obedience  to 


all  that  they  teach  and  to  have  the  same'   i 
bigoted   impatience   with   anything   that  is 
contrary  to  it. 

In  the  mechanics  of  taking  over  education 
they  have  been  alike  in  having  two  parallel 
systems,  one  a  real  education  system  with 
curricula  made  up  of  the  fundamental  sub- 
jects of  language,  science,  mathematics,  and 
history;  the  other  an  intensive  training  for 
party  purposes. 

All  have  made  much  of  physical  education, 
certainly  a  very  desirable  thing  in  itself,  but 
they  have  debased  it  into  preparation  for 
war. 

All  have  taken  pains  to  house  and  equip 
education  well  and  to  attempt  to  glorify 
party  training  by  housing  it  much  better 
than  education  and  in  more  imposing  struc- 
tures. 

All  try  to  express  the  mental  uniformity 
they  hope  to  attain  by  uniformity  in  cloth- 
ing, preferably  shirts. 
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What  Shall  W^e  Do? 


Education  for  democrac)*  has  been  in  the 
past  2  or  3  }'ears,  and  is  now  in  the  United 
states,  the  tlieme  of  innumerable  addresses, 
books,  articles,  pamphlets,  radio  talks,  and 

onferences.  The  threat  to  democratic 
principles  and  ways  of  living  has  brought 
irt  avalanche  of  protestation  and  argument 
:hat  could  ha\'e  swept  a  less  vigorous  menace 
nto  oblivion.  In  a  sense  that  outpouring 
,vas  disturbing.  We  American  educators 
ieemed  almost  to  be  arguing  with  ourselves. 
Tying  to   con\ince   ourselves   that   we   are 

ight.  W  e  appeared  to  lack  the  deep-seated 
ronviction  and  confidence  that  Francis  B. 
jayre  expressed  in  one  of  his  addresses: 

We  look  for  a  kind  of  Americanism  that  is  so 
sure  of  itself,  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  does  not 
need  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  percentage.  We  do 
not  want  the  .\mericanism  which  is  so  uncertain, 
so  vacillating,  that  it  must  constant!)'  demon- 
strate its  existence  by  aggressive   acts  or  words 


*     *     * 


In  another  aspect,  it  was  very  reassuring 
;hat  such  widespread  analysis  of  our  educa- 
lion  systems,  of  their  aims  and  purposes, 
Imd  of  how  best  to  attain  them  was  so 
jiuickly  aroused  and  freely  made  public. 
[t  betokened  a  healthy  skepticism,  a  willing- 
iiess  to  face  facts,  to  uncover  weaknesses,  to 
plan  for  betterment,  and  to  listen  to  schemes 
lor  improvement  from  any  source.  That 
k'as  democracy  in  action  and  out  of  the 
Multitude  of  counsel  could  come  the  advices 
hat  would  be  generally  recognized  as  sound.  ' 

We  shall  not  here  review  and  summarize 
he  many  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
n  these  recent  times,  nor  the  theories  that 
ave  been  adxanced  and  pretty  much  fol- 
Dwed  in  this  countr)-  since  colonial  days. 
father  we  shall  tr\'  to  draw  from  the  abuses 
o  which  education  is  being  subjected  in  the 
lictatorships  a  few  principles  as  to  what 
oust  not  be  done.  That  need  not  be  alto- 
:ether  negation;  much  of  it  can  be  affirma- 
ion. 


Free  minds. — The  bold,  determined  be- 
trayal of  trusting,  helpless  child  mentalities 
is  to  a  conscientious  teacher  the  most  ab- 
horrent aspect  of  education  in  countries  that 
adhere  to  the  fuhrerprinzip.  Whoever  now 
faces  a  class  of  children  or  youth  in  America 
with  the  responsibility  for  helping  them  to 
develop  in  mind  and  body  must  do  so  with 
something  akin  to  a  prayer  that  he  will  not 
inadvertently  be  guilty  of  that  crime. 
Realizing  as  he  does  that  his  whole  outlook 
on  life  has  the  color  of  democracy  because 
he  was  reared  in  that  stratum  of  thinking, 
and  believing  firmly  in  its  principles,  he 
knows  that  he  cannot  avoid  influencing 
these  immature  minds  in  the  direction  of  his 
beliefs.  He  should  influence  them;  that  is 
the  reason  for  his  being  in  the  profession, 
why  he  is  a  teacher.  But  his  influence  and 
his  teaching  aim  to  develop  minds  that  are 
free  and  resourceful,  capable  of  applying 
logical  reasoning  to  any  situation  and  finding 
out  the  truth  about  it,  and  powerful  always 
in  resisting  attempts  of  other  minds  to 
dominate  them.  If  a  stream  of  such  minds 
continues  to  come  from  our  schools,  the 
principles  of  democracy  will  be  strengthened 
throughout  the  world. 

Free  teachers. — The  Educational  Directory 
for  1941  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
lists  over  450  American  educational  associ- 
ations (not  counting  State,  church,  and 
international  associations  listed)  and  educa- 
tional foundations  and  boards.  These  many 
organizations,  each  controlling  itself,  made 
up  of  free  teachers,  working  to  improve  the 
phase  of  education  in  which  it  is  most  inter- 
ested, indicate  a  wholesome  condition  in 
education  in  the  United  States.  Picture,  if 
you  can,  all  of  them  disbanded  and  their 
members  compelled  to  be  in  a  single  organ- 
ization with  their  teaching,  if  not  their 
thinking,  absolutely  controlled  by  the  central 
government. 

IS 


Free  children. — Local  clubs  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  United  States  are  legion,  far 
greater  in  number  than  the  total  of  second- 
ary schools  and  colleges  to  which  they  are 
mainly  attached.  A  few  youth  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  are  national 
in  scope.  Whether  local  or  national,  they 
take  up  considerable  of  the  j'oung  people's 
time  outside  school  hours.  Membership  in 
them  is  wholly  voluntary;  the  home  is  not 
compelled  to  give  up  its  children.  That 
also  is  a  healthful  situation.  Americans,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  willneverforaninstantpermit 
a  political  party  or  a  central  go^•ernme^t  to 
take  over  a  monopoly  of  the  time  and 
thought  of  youth. 

Uncensored  texts. — Frequently  letters  from 
other  countries  come  to  the  L .  S. 
Office  of  Education  asking  for  one  copy  each 
of  the  official  textbooks  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States.  Some  member  of  the 
office  staff  answers  these  letters  and  explains 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  adopted  and  cannot  adopt  texts  for 
the  schools;  each  State  controls  that  situ- 
ation and  even  within  States  tlie  local  school 
units  usually  can  do  much  as  the>'  please 
about  the  texts  they  use;  textbook  com- 
panies are  many  and  thousands  of  texts  and 
supplementary  books  are  ahva}-s  on  the 
market.  Some  of  the  men  abroad  who  make 
these  inquiries  are  persons  in  high  official 
positions,  even  ministers  of  education,  and 
inadvertently  they  call  our  attention  to 
something  that  we  take  for  granted  but  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
strength  in  our  education  systems.  As  long 
as  there  is  no  censoring  of  texts,  as  long  as 
textbook  companies  are  competing  vigor- 
ously,   and    texts   or   parts   of  texts   can   be 


attacked  at  any  time  with  impunity,  we  are 
far  from  one  of  the  worst  e\ils  in  the  dicta- 
torship education  systems. 

Free  courses  of  study. — Another  kind  of 
letter  that  often  comes  from  other  countries 
asks  for  the  "official  programs  of  study"  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa-i 
tion  replies  that  there  are  no  such  programs 
here,  that  elementary  and  secondary  school 
courses  of  study  are  so  many  that  an  accu- 
rate count  of  them  is  not  to  be  had.     Alany 
thousands  have  been  published  and  new  ones 
come  from  the  press  yearly.     An  answer  of 
that  nature  must  be  something  of  a  shock  to 
the  foreign  inquirer.     He  has  almost  surely 
been  in  a  country  where  every  public  school' 
must  conduct  classes  in  the  subjects  and  for' 
the  number  of  hours  each  week  fixed  by  the 
central   government    through    the   ministry , 
of  education.     There   are   no   programs  ofi 
study    except    those    that    the   government 
decrees.     Private  schools  are  controlled  by 
an  indirect  method  of  requiring  the  students 
to  take  the  official  examinations  if  they  wish 
their  work  to  be  validated. 

The  inquirer  cannot  understand  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  what  our  schools  are  doing. 
By  his  line  of  thinking  the  high-school  boys 
in  the  railroad  station  of  Arizona,  the  farm 
center  of  Minnesota,  the  large  school  in  New 
York  City,  the  consolidated  school  in  Ala- 
bama, should  all  be  studying  exactly  the 
same  subjects  for  precisely  the  same  number 
of  hours  each  week  and  an  equal  number  of 
weeks  each  )ear.  He  does  not  see  what  wc 
know — that  over  the  long  term  this  lack  of 
uniformity  is  one  of  our  great  strengths,  and 
we  are  alarmed  at  e\-en  the  growing  uni- 
formity which  arises  from  a  natural  tendcncv' 
toward  imitation. 

\\  ith  free  teachers,  free  cliildren  wlio  can 
spend   a  goodly  part  of  their  daily  li\cs  in 
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their  own  homes,  free  textbooks  subject  to 
ipublic  criticism,  and  free  courses  of  study  we 
ihave  very  considerable  bulwarks  of  democ- 
racy. 

\  Temple  of  Union 

1  On  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  Temple  of 
Jnion,  a  temple  erected  to  the  union  of  48 
states — the  United  States  of  America.  They 
ire  not  now  and  may  they  never  be  a 
tnified  state  as  conceived  by  dictators. 
That  beautiful  marble  temple  is  a  regal  foil 
'or  the  words  and  figure  of  a  heroic  common 
nan,  words  that  he  said  the  world  would 
ittle  note  nor  long  remember.  But  here 
he)'  are,  set  in  Nature's  noblest  parchment. 
\'ear    the    delicate    traceries    in    the    stone 


wherewith  She  tells  the  tale  of  how  the  earth 
was  formed,  his  words  tell  of  sacrifice,  dedi- 
cation to  unfinished  tasks,  and  devotion  to  a 
just  cause  as  the  elements  that  shape  man- 
kind. Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  right  to  praise  the 
men  who  fought  at  Gettysburg,  for  all  the 
noble  things  he  said  of  them  he  was  himself, 
and  finally,  like  them,  he  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion.  The  tide  of  thought 
that  he  helped  to  advance  in  the  world 
seems  temporarily  in  danger  of  being  turned 
backward.  We  in  the  schools  of  these 
United  States  must  resolve,  and  turn  that 
resolution  into  action,  that  this  nation  and 
other  nations  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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Topics  for  Discussion 


'  Below  are  a  few  topics  that  ma}-  profitably 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  this  publication.  Many  others  will  prob- 
ably occur  to  teachers  and  group  leaders. 
[  1.  Dictated  education  is  the  opiate  of 
jthe  people. 

j    2.  The  responsibilities  of  free,  voluntary 
education  associations  in  a  democracy. 

i3.  The  problems  inherent  in  youth  organi- 
jations  that  are  nation-wide  in  scope. 
4.  The    advantages   of   uncensored    text- 
books and  of  free  competition  in  textbook 
Dublishing. 

5.  The  importance  of  constantly  analyzing 
and  revising  courses  of  study  and  of  creating 
lew  courses. 

6.  The  attainment  of  national  unity  with- 
[Dut  sacrificing  freedom  of  teaching. 

7.  How  these  I'nited  States  differ  from  a 
anified  state. 


8.  Lo}'alt)'  to  the  State — when  it  is  right 
and  when  it  is  wrong. 

9.  How  we  may  avoid  making  permanent 
after  the  emergency  has  passed,  emergency 
measures  that  are  not  consistent  with 
democracy. 

10.  The  responsibilities  of  the  home  in 
helping  to  maintain  a  democracy. 

11.  The  danger  in  training  all  intended 
leaders  in  one  unvarying  belief. 

12.  The  distinction  between  pride  in  one's 
country  and  nation,  and  nationalism. 

13.  Advantages  of  concerted  international 
action  in  matters  of  health,  labor  legislation, 
and  suppression  of  crime. 

14.  Closing  the  radio  to  broadcasts  from 
foreign  countries. 

15.  How  can  the  world  maintain  democ- 
racy among  nations  as  well  as  within 
nations.^ 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EaUAL  • 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  ■  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE -WE  CAN  NOT 
CON  SEC  RATE -WE  CAN  NOT  H  ALLOW - 
THIS  GROUND -THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERETO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE  -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN -THAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH   FROM  THE   EARTH- 
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FOREWORD 

AMERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  attacks  against  her  way  of 
'-  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education 
they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and 
abilities  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for 
national  strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  defense 
and  the  war  effort  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
J  great  educational  enterprise.  .'Ml  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become 
increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a  war- 
torn  world.      But  how? 

Much  material  has  alread\"  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Anv  emergenc}'  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick 
but  not  precipitate  action. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  thinking  criticalh'  and  reading  effectiveh'  in  the  present  crisis. 
In  these  perilous  times  there  is  greater  need  than  e\'er  to  be  well  informed  on 
problems  of  national  and  international  import.  To  learn  to  read  the  news 
discriminatingly  is  a  responsibility  of  every  intelligent  American  citizen.  The 
schools  must  give  careful  attention  to  this  phase  of  education  if  they  are  to 
send  out  young  men  and  women  who  know  how  to  evaluate  and  how  to  use 
to  advantage  the  news  the\  read.  With  special  reference  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  this  pamphlet  points  out  desirable  procedures  and  describes 
curricular  processes  conducive  to  a  better  understanding  of  news-reading 
techniques. 

John   W.   Studkh.vker, 
L.  S.  C.ommissiuner  uj  Education. 
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Thinking  Straight  in  the  Present  Emergency 


Part  of  the  goal  of  education,  as  defined 
in  a  previous  pamphlet  in  this  series,'  is  to 
I  teach  young  people  to  think  for  themselves. 
I  To   think    straight    about   social    and    civic 
''  problems  within  the  range  of  the  student's 
comprehension  is  basic  to  effective  partici- 
I  pation  in  local  and  national  affairs.     Those 
[who  have  learned  to  think  for  themselves 
■  do  not  become  the  passive  citizens  of  au- 
tocracy.    Instead,   as    active    citizens    of    a 
'  democratic  state,  they  will  weigh  evidence 
I  and  form  tentative  judgments  which  may 
be  revised  as  additional  facts  become  avail- 
lable.     The  freedom  of  speech  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  which  are  characteristic  of 
pur  democracy  must  be  accompanied  at  all 
[times  by  development  of  a  citizenry  capable 
of  evaluating  facts  and  opinions  and  of  mak- 
ting  sound  decisions. 

i  Such  decisions  are  dependent  primarily 
upon  the  availability  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  mastery  and  use  of  appropriate 
reading  techniques,  the  desire  to  be  well  in- 
formed, and  the  individual's  recognition  of 
his  own  interests  and  motives  in  relation  to 
the  topics  read.  In  other  words,  facts  must 
(be  available;  the  individual  must  be  inter- 
bsted  enough  to  seek  them;  he  must  have 
|:he  ability  to  comprehend  them,  the  ob- 
iiectivity  to  analyze  and  evaulate  them,  and 
:he  intent  to  use  them  for  social  purposes. 
'Ml  of  these  factors  are  necessary,  for  what 
loes  it  profit  society  if  its  citizens  are  me- 
j:hanically  fluent  in  their  reading  ability  but 
I'socially  illiterate.'" 


'  What  ihe  schools  can  do.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Education 
nd  National  Defense  Series.  Pamphlet  No.  4.  Washington,  U.  S. 
iovernment  Printing  Office.   1941.     22  p. 


The  Social 
Significance  of  News 

The  newspapers,  journals  of  opinion,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  newsreels  are  important 
sources  of  public  enlightenment  (and  con- 
fusion) on  present  problems  of  national 
defense.  Newspapers  are  the  sole  reading 
fare  of  millions  of  people.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  appro.ximately  one  newspaper 
is  sold  every  weekday  of  the  year  for  every 
family  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — a 
total  of  more  than  40  million  newspapers 
every  day.  More  than  30  million  are  sold 
on  Sunday.  A  much  larger  number  of 
persons  probably  read  these  papers.  Weekly 
newspapers  and  news  magazines,  including 
man\'  labor  papers,  are  the  sole  source  of 
printed  news  for  many  people  and  have  an 
important  influence  on  certain  groups. 
The  circulation  of  some  weekly  news  jour- 
nals runs  up  into  millions.  In  approximately 
nine-tenths  of  the  hemes  of  this  countr)' 
radios  are  speaking,  on  the  average,  5  hours 
a  day.  Motion  pictures,  attendance  at 
which  has  vied  with  automobile  riding  as 
the  most  popular  way  of  spending  leisure 
time,  are  widespread  in  their  influence.  In 
1937  it  was  estimated  that  40  to  60  million 
persons  in  America  saw  motion  pictures 
every  week.  All  these  means  of  dissemina- 
tion of  news  cannot  fail  to  influence  the 
thinking  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  largely  from  these  sources  that  young 
people  may  learn  history  in  the  making  and 
see  "today  as  the  outgrowth  of  yesterday 
and  the  working  plan  for  tomorrow."  ^     The 

^  Rand,  Helen,  and  Fisher,  Mary  C.     To  understand  what  is  in 
the  newspapers.     Sec  p.  25  for  bibliographical  entry. 


newspaper,  the  weekly  news  journal,  radio 
news  broadcasts  and  commentaries,  and 
newsreels  all  reflect  the  contemporary  scene. 
New  avenues  are  opening  up.  A  critical 
interpretation  of  the  panorama  of  world 
events  is  one  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  underlying  democracy  and 
the  obtaining  of  a  comprehensive  view  of 
American  life.  Surely,  news  has  a  social 
significance  for  boys  and  girls  who  desire  to 
be  a  part  of  a  living  world. 

The  social  significance  of  the  news  is  broader 
and  deeper  than  "war  economy"  and  mili- 
tary training.  Vocational  courses  in  ma- 
chine shops,  courses  in  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, and  physics  meet  squarely  that  phase 
of  national  defense  which  has  to  do  with  the 
manufacture  of  armaments  and  the  training 
of  armies.  But  the  work  of  schools  in 
teaching  boys  and  girls  how  to  read  news- 
papers is  connected  with  the  "national 
defense"  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 

It  is  immediately  concerned  with  teaching 
pupils  how  to  make  judgments  on  the  issues 
involved  in  the  present  crisis,  how  to  hack 
their  way  through  the  thicket  of  international 
news  items,  and  how  to  arrive  at  sound  and 
socially  desirable  decisions  regarding  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world.  But  teaching  jiupils  how 
to  read  the  news  is  even  more  far  reaching 
than  this;  it  is  concerned  also  with  develop- 
ing and  securing  those  things  which  arma- 
ments and  armies  are  created  to  defend:  its 
ultimate  aim  is  the  education  of  an  enlight- 
ened citizenrv.  Teachers  who  assume  this 
responsibility  can — and  must — help  to  give 
their  students  an  understanding  of  demo- 
cratic principles  which  will  make  of  them 
willing  and  intelligent  defenders. 

In  their  work  of  leaching  bo>s  and  girls 
how  to  read  the  news,  teachers  are  thus 
building  for  the  future  peace  as  well  as  for 
the  immediate  crisis.  They  must  think  not 
only  of  the  next  5  years,  but  of  the  next  .SO  or 
500  years.  To  the  attainment  of  these 
immediate  and  ultimate  ends  school  e.iperi- 


ences  must  be  directed.  The  goal  will  be 
reached  only  if  students  will  read  to  com- 
prehend, motivated  b}'  the  humane  spirit 
which  is  the  core  of  democracy. 

Standards  of  Reading 

This  general  goal  must  be  translated  into  I    i 
more   specific   standards  of   newspaper  and'    ' 
magazine  reading.     These  standards  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  devote  systematicalh'  a  definite  amount  of* 

time  each  day  to  reading  the  news. 

2.  To  read  newspapers  and  magazines  representing  , 

different  points  of  view  and  poMcies  and 
presenting  the  news  as  fair!)'  and  accurateh 
as  possible. 

3.  To  read  selectively,  devoting  the  major  amount ' 

of  time  to  matters  of  first  importance  and 
high  value. 

4.  To  read  with  flexibility,  changing  one's  rate  of , 

reading  and  method  with  variations  in  the 
reading  material  and  in  one's  purpose  in 
reading  it. 

5.  To     read     critically,     weighing    evidence    and 

recognizing  any  subtle  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  influence  the  reader  for  or, 
against  a  certain  point  of  view. 

6.  To    examine    one's    own    predispositions    and 

prejudices  which  may  influence  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts  presented. 

7.  To  apply  the  knowledge  so  acquired  to  those  i 

problems  which  require  the  thought  and 
action  of  the  indi\'idual  citizen. 

These  desirable  standards  ma\'  be  at- 
tained by  all  citizens,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree.  Teachers  can  help  every 
pupil  to  make  some  progress  toward  meeting 
them.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  elementar\-  and  high-school  teachers 
are  dealing  with  de\xloping  children  and 
adolescents — not  with  adults,  and.  for  that* 
reason,  cannot  set  for  them  higli  adult 
standards.  ]\Ioreo\er,  these  children  and 
adolescents  represent  widely  different  back- 
grounds and  reading  and  reasoning  ability. 
The  large  majority  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  can  make  progress  gradually  and 
concretely  along  each  of  the  sc\en  lines 
mentioned,  beginning  with  the  early  grade.< 
of  the  elementary  school.     The  essential  in 


procedure  is  to  begin  with  the  experiences 
j  that  are  meaningful  to  each  individual 
pupil  and  to  progress  toward  larger  and 
more  important  national  and  international 
questions. 

I  Neglect  of  the  Newspaper 
as  a  Source  of  Facts 

I  High-school  boys  and  girls  tend  to  neglect 
newspapers  and  news  magazines  as  sources 
of  facts  for  thinking  straight  about  national 
and  international  problems.  As  might  nat- 
urally be  expected,  they  find  it  easier  to  get 
[news  from  conversation,  radio  broadcasts, 
[and  newsreels.  They  prefer  pictures  to 
print  as  avenues  of  information.  To  be 
sure,  they  do  spend  some  time  in  reading 
newspapers,  but  reading  about  national  and 
international  issues  is  not  a  preferred  pur- 
suit of  boys  and  girls  attending  our  public 
[Schools.  The  majority  of  high-school  stu- 
dents in  different  parts  of  the  countr\-  report 
spending  daily  from  IS  to  45  minutes  in 
'"newspaper  reading."  When  asked  how 
they  formed  the  habit  of  reading  a  news- 
jpaper,  many  said  they  began  as  children  b\- 
jreading  the  comics  and  gradually  began 
[turning  their  attention  to  other  sections  in- 
;cluding  the  sports  pages  and  the  feature 
jcolumns.  Some  said  "they  wanted  to  know 
jwhat  was  going  on  in  the  world,"  and  a  few 
[admitted  that  they  read  a  paper  merely  to 
"pass  the  time." 

jiOuality  of  Students' 
Newspaper  Reading 

The  quality  of  newspapers  read  is  even 
more  variable  than  the  extent  of  reading. 
In  metropolitan  centers  man}-  boys  and 
?irls,  especially  the  younger  pupils  and  the 
retarded  readers,  prefer  the  tabloids.  Ap- 
parently it  is  the  content  rather  than  the 
iorm  of  the  tabloid  which  appeals  to  certain 
groups  of  students,  for  one  tabloid  was  the 
most  popular  while  another  was  the  least 
Dopular  of  all  the  daily  newspapers.  Inter- 
est in  the  tabloid  may  be  attributed  to  the 


pictures,  to  the  emotional  appeal  of  its 
stories,  to  its  accounts  of  current  heroes, 
heroines,  and  celebrities,  and  to  the  drama- 
tic form  in  which  it  presents  the  news. 

Moreover,  high-school  students  seem  to 
read  a  newspaper  in  a  desultory  way  and  to 
give  attention,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
more  transient  and  superficial  of  its  contents 
such  as  the  comics,  sports,  and  fashions. 
The  results  of  a  recent  and  comprehensive 
survey  '  in  this  field  are  fairly  representa- 
tive of  those  of  many  similar  surveys. 
Photographs  and  comics  usually  tie  for  first 
place  in  interest  in  the  case  of  both  boys  and 
girls;  cartoons  and  sports  are  almost  as 
popular.  Next  come  foreign  news,  travel 
news,  scientific  news,  college  and  home  items. 
Slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the  boys 
and  a  somewhat  smaller  percent  of  the  girls 
expressed  an  interest  in  government  affairs, 
war  news,  political  events,  and  crime.  Few 
read  the  editorials.  Girls  showed  less  in- 
terest than  boys  in  labor,  industrial,  and 
farm  news  and  more  interest  in  book  re- 
views, religion,  poetry,  scandal,  and  society 
news.  Speeches  and  financial  news  were 
disliked  by  both  boys  and  girls.  As  might 
be  expected,  boys  and  girls  with  the  high 
I.  Q.'s  showed  greater  interest  in  editorials 
and  world  news. 

Improvement  in  Students' 
Newspaper  Reading 

The  most  encouraging  outcome  of  surveys 
on  the  newspaper  reading  of  high-school 
students  is  the  indication  of  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  reading  from  the  freshman 
to  the  senior  year,  especially  in  schools  that 
have  incorporated  the  study  of  the  news- 
paper in  the  curriculum.  Not  only  do  the 
upper  classmen  seem  to  read  the  better  types 
of  newspapers,  but  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents reading  the  news  and  editorials 
marked!}-  increases  from  the  freshman  to 
the  senior  year,  while  the  percentage 
reading  the  comics  decreases.     Girls  appear 

^  Reported  by  Paul  Fendrick.      See  p.  24  for  bibliographical  entry. 


to  change  their  newsfiaper  readine;  prefer- 
ences in  the  direction  of  greater  interest  in 
foreign  news,  government,  and  political 
events  more  leadih'  than  boys  do — a  result 
to  be  expected  as  they  have  less  interest 
in  these  fields  to  start  with.  Improve- 
ment has  also  been  noted  in  the  critical 
insight  and  judgment  evidenced  in  the 
seniors'  reasons  for  preferring  a  certain 
newspaper. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  that  instruc- 
tion in  newspaper  reading  makes  high-school 
students  more  critical  of  what  they  read. 
In  some  of  the  schools  surveyed  90  percent  of 
the  pupils  "believed"  what  they  read,  while 
in  others  only  26  percent  showed  such 
credulity.  In  those  schools  in  which  a 
high  degree  of  credulity  existed,  there  was 
little  or  no  instruction  in  newspaper  read- 
ing, whereas  in  the  schools  in  which  students 
read  more  critically,  some  type  of  instruc- 
tion in  newspaper  reading  had  been  offered. 

Although  surveys  have  reported  similar 
newspaper  reading  habits  and  interest  in 
different  parts  of  the  countr}-,  the  in- 
dividual teacher  will  learn  most  by  making 
a  survey  of  his  own  classes.  One  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  encourage  pupils  two  or 
three  times  a  term  to  keep  a  simple  record 
such  as  that  suggested  on  page  26.  The 
form  and  directions  for  this  record  can  be 
varied  with  the  age  and  abilit>-  of  the  pupils, 
being  simplified  for  elementar)'  and  retarded 
children  and  expanded,  perhaps,  for  the 
more  mature  and  brighter  high-school 
pupils,  liven  better  than  a  record  would 
be  observation  of  each  individual  child  as 
he  reads  a  newspaper,  noting  each  item  in 
which  lie  shows  interest  and  following  tiiis 
observation  with  questions  on  reading 
habits. 


Certainly  newspaper  reading  is  a  "lifi 
situation"  in  which  boys  and  girls  neec 
school  instruction  in  order  to  "do  better  the 
things  they  are  going  to  do  anyway."  The\ 
need  to  learn  to  be  more  selective  and  critica 
as  they  read  the  newspapers.  Guidance  i< 
ob\'iously  needed  in  the  rapid  reading  of  : 
dail}'  newspaper  of  approximately  60,00( 
words  in  the  limited  time  devoted  to  thi; 
activity. 

A  Threefold  Problem 

Thinking  straight  in  a  time  of  crisis  ant 
conflict  when  prejudices  are  strong,  emotion-., 
aroused,  and  propaganda  prevalent  presentii  I 
many  difficulties.  The  citizen  of  a  democ- 
racv  is  not  afraid  of  facts;  he  welcomes  then 
and  wants  his  country's  polic\'  to  be  based  oi 
realities.  In  contrast  with  youth  in  dictatoi 
countries,  who  are  taught  to  obey,  not  t( 
think  for  themselves,  young  people  in  :|  I 
democracy  must  understand  realities,  issues 
and  policies.  Learning  how  to  read  thi 
news  is  one  of  the  important  means  to  thi 
end.  The  problems  are  threefold:  To  en. 
courage  wider  reading  of  the  news;  to  maki 
that  reading  more  efficient,  discriminating 
and  impersonal;  and  thus  to  render  niori 
intelligent  and  realistic  our  defense  c 
democracy. 

It  is  to  these  problems  of  education  tha 
this  pamphlet  is  specificalh"  directed.  Man; 
of  the  illustrations  selected  represent  tli 
more  striking  aspects  of  international  ani 
war  news.  Teachers  will,  of  course,  pa; 
attention  also  to  current  social,  economic 
health,  and  educational  problems  as  they  ar 
reported  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
especialK  as  the\'  are  at  this  time  of  en 
sis  related  to  national  and  internationa 
de\  elopnients. 


The  Effective  Reader  of  the  News 


The  eflecti\'e  reader  of  the  news  is  highly 
motivated.  His  interest  is  keen.  He  reads 
to  find  out  something  of  importance  for 
himself.  From  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense,  what  is  important  for  his  country 
should  be  of  the  first  consequence  to  every 
individual.  Newspaper  reading  should  be 
tied  to  a  larger  purpose  outside  himself. 
Thus  motivated  by  the  need  to  understand 
current  social  problems,  the  student  finds 
that  newspaper  reading  is  actually  easier 
than  it  would  be  without  a  high  degree  of 
interest.  This  interest  will  insure  his  find- 
ing time  for  reading  the  news  and  using  that 
time  to  good  advantage.  He  will  schedule 
his  time  so  that  this  activity  will  not  be 
'crowded  out  of  his  busy  day.  After  having 
I  provided  time  for  the  routine  reading  of  the 
newspaper,  he  will  further  increase  his 
I  efficiency  by  selecting  the  most  important 
content. 

[Necessary  Reading  Skills 

Although  interest  aids  reading,  it  cannot 
accomplish  miracles  of  comprehension.  Un- 
less the  reader  possesses  the  abilit}"  to 
recognize  printed  words,  he  cannot  compre- 
hend a  news  story  no  matter  how  keen  his 
interest.  The  pupil's  reading  ability  de- 
termines basically  what  he  gets  from  his 
[newspaper  reading.  Accordingly,  some  stu- 
dents, even  on  the  high-school  level,  must 
be  taught  to  read  before  the)-  can  be  taught 
to  read  the  news.  Others  with  a  higher 
degree  of  proficiency  can,  through  practice 
and  moti\-ation.  be  taught  better  to  compre- 
hend the  events  reported  in  the  papers. 

The  efficient  reader  suits  his  speed  and 
method  of  reading  to  different  purposes. 
The  headlines  in  large  print  give  him  at  a 
glance  the  striking  events  of  the  day.  In 
another  glance  he  takes  in  the  longer  head- 
lines preceding  the  first  paragraph  which 
contains  the  gist  of  the  article.     The  rest  of 


the  column  supplies  a  detailed  account  which 
may  be  rapidly  skimmed  since  the  most 
important  items  have  already  been  gleaned 
in  the  first  few  seconds  of  reading. 

The  news  is  a  continued  stor\-.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  reader  should  be  sufficiently 
attentive  to  follow  major  news  events  as 
they  develop  day  by  day  and  sufficiently 
reflective  to  understand  how  the  present  is 
growing  out  of  the  past  and  the  future  out 
of  the  present. 

Importance  of  Self- Analysis 

Comprehension,  however,  does  not  depend 
solely  on  the  ability  to  recognize  words  or 
even  to  get  the  central  thought  of  a  paragraph 
or  article.  The  individual's  predispositions 
and  attitudes,  as  well  as  his  interests,  deter- 
mine what  news  he  reads  and  how  he  inter- 
prets what  he  reads.  Motivated  by  self- 
interest,  the  individual  will  probably  read 
the  news  that  affects  him  personally.  For 
this  reason  guided  reading  of  the  news  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  larger  problem  of  develop- 
ing social  sensitivity  and  a  "we-centered" 
rather  than  an  "I-centered"  point  of  view. 
Students  should  also  learn  to  recognize  their 
own  predispositions  and  understand  how 
these  mind-sets  may  operate  to  color  their 
evaluation  of  a  news  story  or  an  editorial. 

Self-analysis  is  as  important  as  propa- 
ganda analysis;  in  fact,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
latter.  The  reader  should  recognize  the 
influence  of  his  own  past  and  guard  against 
reading  into  words  his  own  biased  mean- 
ings. Boys  and  girls  should  be  helped  to 
understand  wh}-  they  think  and  act  as  they 
do  when  they  are  exposed  to  persuasive 
appeals. 

Critical  Thinking 

Comprehension  of  man\-  kinds  of  writing 
requires  critical  thinking.  The  ability  to 
think    critically    is,    therefore,    one    of    the 
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attributes  of  the  fully  effective  reader.  The 
habit  of  critical  thinking  is  important  in 
listening  to  the  radio  or  to  speeches  and  in 
engaging  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in  many 
kinds  of  reading  acti\ities.  Critical  think- 
ing involves  criticism  of  ourselves  as  well 
as  of  a  speaker  or  a  writer.  In  other  words, 
the  reader's  appraisal  of  himself  for  critical- 
mindedness  as  well  as  of  the  written  material 
is  important. 

Criticai-mindedness  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  uncritical  attitude  of  the  person 
who  says,  "It's  all  lies.  You  can't  believe 
anything  you  read  these  days;  so  why 
bother  to  read  the  papers.^"  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  a  few  suffer  from  an  overdose  of 
"propaganda  analysis,"  itself  an  excellent 
technique  if  used  intelligentl)'.  Granted 
that  weighing  evidence  at  a  time  of  crisis 
is  especially  difficult,  that  is  no  excuse  for 
withdrawing  from  the  responsibility  of  so 
doing. 

Like  other  reading  abilities,  critical  ap- 
praisal of  material  is  developmental,  and 
hence  needs  a  long-time  program  beginning 
in  the  lower  grades.  While  no  one  would 
advocate  introducing  abstract  material  of  a 
controversial  nature  to  young  children, 
nevertheless  the  beginnings  of  critical  think- 
ing may  be  observed  as  they  comment  on 
one  another's  oral  reports;  or  discuss  a 
statement,  purported  to  be  scientific,  made 
by  a  character  in  a  story;  or  try  to  extract 
the  real  facts  from  a  number  of  somewhat 
garbled  oral  accounts  of  some  current 
happening. 

The  teacher  will  take  advantage  of  such 
opportunities  as  they  arise.  An  incident 
in  a  first-grade  class  of  bright  children  il- 
lustrates the  natural  way  in  which  children's 
attention  may  be  directed  toward  the  news 
of  the  day.  It  was  the  Monday  before 
Election  Day  and  the  teacher  told  them 
there  would  be  no  school  on  the  next  day. 
When  the  children  asked  why,  she  told  them 
that  the  next  day  would  be  Election  Day 
when  the  people  \ oted  for  a  major.     As  the 


children  had  often  \-oted  for  officers  in  their 
class,  the\  understood  what  voting  meant. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed  they  com- 
pared the  mayor's  position  in  their  city 
with  their  teacher's  position  in  their  class- 
room, and  contributed  to  the  discussion  the 
facts  they  had  picked  up  from  conversation 
at  home  about  the  two  candidates.  Thev 
also  discussed  who  would  vote,  and  why. 
and  how  they  were  to  know  who  won  the 
election.  The  children  mentioned  the 
radio  and  the  newspaper  as  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  thought  that  the  papers  would 
print  the  picture  of  the  candidate  who  had 
won  the  election. 

On  Wednesday  the  children  brought  in 
pictures  of  both  candidates  which  they  had 
found  in  the  papers  and  decided  that  the 
pictures  alone  did  not  tell  them  who  had 
won.  Their  interest  in  the  election  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  week  when  as  a 
group  they  wrote  the  facts  they  had  learned 
about  the  successful  candidate.  Here  is  the 
story  they  wrote  together: 

Mayor  X  won  the  election. 

We   are  very   happy   because   he   has   done  good 

things  for  our  city.  , 

He  lowered  the  price  of  milk. 
He  made  playgrounds. 
He  made  better  houses. 
Mayor  X  is  a  good  mayor. 

As  children  grow  older  and  begin  to  read  ; 
more  widely  and  to  use  encyclopedias  and 
other  reference  material,  they  will  find  lack 
of  agreement  on  certain  details.  Many 
school  situations  offer  an  ideal  setting  for 
evidence-sifting,  so  essential  in  the  under- 
standing of  international  developments.  It 
is  in  the  high  school  and  the  early  years  of 
college  that  the  most  can  be  done  to  en- 
courage critical  thinking. 

The  selection  of  materials  and  methods 
will  depend  on  the  ability  and  maturity  of 
the  class,  but  a  few  generalizations  can  be 
made  here.  The  development  of  skill  in 
critical  thinking  should  not  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  English  or    the    social-science 


I   teacher  alone;  it  should  be  an  inherent  part 
I  of   practically    the    whole    school    program, 
including    extra  classroom    activities.     Stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  read  books 
and  articles  of  a  controversial  nature,  their 
I  interest  in  these  usually  being  an  outgrowth 
1  of  class  discussion  of  significant  problems. 
'  Their  reports  on   these   books   and   articles 
!  should  be  examined  critically  in  class  and  the 
j  conflicting  points  of  view  compared.     The 
school    paper,    the   assembly    program,    the 
student  forum,  and  other  student  activities 
offer  even  wider  scope  for  the  evaluation  of 
ideas  and  evidence  presented  by  others  and 
!  for  sharing  the   results  of  thinking  with   a 
larger  audience. 

I 
Critical  Reading 

of  the  News 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  an 
article  *  which  offers  a  number  of  practical 
suggestions  to  students  and  teachers  for 
reading  war  news  intelligently: 

...  It  is  true  that  governments  in  wartime  are 
busy  issuing  news,  and  they  usually  do  it  for  a 
purpose.  But  it  is  foolish  to  label  all  such  material 
as  propaganda  and  ignore  it.  For,  if  you  read  such 
stories  intelligently,  they  can  tell  as  much  as  an 
independent  story  produced  by  the  digging  of  an 
industrious  correspondent.  There  is  a  jargon  in 
some  of  these  dispatches,  a  jargon  made  necessary 
by  the  rules,  but  it  should  not  deceive  an  alert  reader. 
For  example,  it  is  a  rule  in  London  that  you  must 
never  mention  the  Foreign  Office  as  the  source  of  a 
dispatch,  even  though  you  may  have  had  your 
information  from  a  Foreign  Office  spokesman. 
So  you  say  that  your  dispatch  comes  f rom  "  authori- 
tative sources"  or  "informed  quarters."  ...  A 
dispatch  from  neutral  Stockholm  about  conditions 
in  Italy  means  relatively  little;  but  an  account  from 
Stockholm  about  life  in  conquered  Norway  makes 
me  read  every  word  of  it,  because  there  is  a  long 
land  frontier  between  Sweden  and  Norway  and 
travelers  cross  it  frequently.  It  all  depends,  you 
see,  on  how  intelligently  and  alertly  you  read  the 
the  news.  .  .  . 

This  article  suggests  certain  steps  in  the 
jorocess  of  critical  reading  of  the  news  which 

I    *  Kuhn.  Ferdinand,  Jr,     Perspective  on   international   relations. 
see  p. 24  tor  bil)liographicaI  entry. 


may  now  be  summarized  and  further  de- 
veloped. First  among  these  is  a  critical 
evaluation   of  sources: 

1.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  information  pre- 

sented.' (As  suggested  in  the  above  quota- 
tion, the  source  is  often  indirectly  stated.) 

(a)  Is  it  an  official  or  unofficial  report  from 
the  country  concerned?  What  is 
the  record  of  unofficial  reports  of  this 
kind?  What  is  the  country's  record 
as  a  source  of  Information?  Is  the 
country  under  rigid  censorship? 
Whose? 

(h)  Does  the  news  come  from  the  place 
where  the  incident  occurred?  If  so,  it 
will  probably  be  more  accurate  than 
a  report  sent  from  a  distance  unless 
it  was  written  by  a  reliable  reporter 
who  made  a  special  trip  to  the  spot 
in  order  to  obtain  first-hand  infor- 
mation. 

(f)  Is  the  date  of  printing  close  to  the  time 
when  the  event  occurred? 

2.  In   what   other   instances   have   similar   reports 

proved  true  or  false? 

3.  What   reasons   may  there  be  for  allowing  the 

story  to  be  released?  Will  it  further  discredit 
the  enemy  side?  Will  it  build  morale  among 
readers  or  arouse  fear  which  will  prod  an 
apathetic  public  into  action?  Is  it  a  blind 
for  activities  or  bad  news  which  that  country 
wishes  ignored  through  the  excitement  this 
report  will  cause?  Is  it  a  way  of  forcing 
from  the  opposition  information  which  he 
would  otherwise  not  reveal — except  to  quell 
the  new  rumor?  Is  it  real  informationor  a  rumor 
purposely  sent  to  arouse  comment,  misdirect 
attention,  or  create  discord?  Is  this  a  friendly 
warning  to  us? 

4.  What  is  the  actual  quotation,  stripped  of  local 

palaver? 

The   second    step    relates    to  the  writer's 
competenc}-  and  integrity: 

1.  Is   the  writer   an   authority   in   the   field?   (An 

authority  on  physics  ov  chemistry  is  not 
thereby  qualified  to  speak  in  the  field  of  the 
social  sciences.) 

2.  Did  he  have  opportunity  for  adequate  observa- 

tion?    Was  he  an  eyewitness? 

3.  What  are  his  purposes?     What  does  he  want 

and  for  what  end?     Who  are  his  opponents? 

4.  Does    he    have    a    particular    bias?     Has    he 

possibly  "a  personal  ax  to  grind"?  If  so, 
is  it  apparent  in  the  article? 


5.  Does  he  have  a  reputation  for  wishful  ihiiiking 

or  immature  optimism.' 

6.  Is  the  writer  influenced  by  the  owners  or  direc- 

tors or  by  the  advertisers  in  the  newspaper? 

The  third  step  has  to  do  with  the  writer's 
use  of  evidence: 

1.  What  assumptions  are  made  or  implied? 

2.  What  evidence  is  offered   in   support  of  these 

assumptions?  What  is  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  facts  presented? 

3.  Are  the  facts  or  statistics  presented   accurate 

and  relevant  to  the  problem? 

4.  Is  any  necessary  evidence  lacking? 

5.  Can  the  evidence  be  separated  from  the  inter- 

pretation offered  or  suggested,  or  is  it  im- 
possible to  tell  where  fact  ends  and  opinion 
begins? 

6.  Is   the   writer's   interpretation   sound? 

7.  Does    the    writer    try    to    arouse    the    reader's 

emotions  with  such  propaganda  stratagems 
as  the  "name-calling  device,"  hostile  or  fa- 
vorable personification,  or  the  "band-wagon 
device,"  and  does  he  have  frequent  recourse 
to  the  use  of  stereotypes,  labels,  and  vague 
generalizations? 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  process,  which 
goes  on  concomitantly  with  the  other  steps, 
is  the  forming,  revising,  and  testing  of 
opinions  by  the  reader: 

1.  What  are  the  opinions  of  various  United  States 

papers?  of  news'  commentators?  of  foreign 
sources?  Are  there  denials?  On  what 
grounds? 

2.  If  the  report  is  true,  what  is  its  significance  in 

terms  of  consequences? 

3.  If  the  report  is  untrue,  what  would  be  the   re- 

sult?    What  action  should  we  take? 

4.  In  which  case  would  the  opposition   have  the 

greater  gain?  In  which  case  would  our 
country  or  point  of  view  have  the  greater 
gain? 

5.  V\  hat  is  my  own  stand  in  reference  to  the  con- 

flict? Who  are  on  my  side?  Who  are  hold- 
ing other  positions?  Is  integration  of  points 
of  view  possible?  Why  do  I  take  the  stand 
I  do?  Has  race  or  nationality,  place  of  resi- 
dence, family  attitudes  or  traditions  entered 
in  so  far  as  I  know? 

6.  Is  it  safe  to  draw  a  conclusion  or  is  the  situation 

one  in  which  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  for 
further  developments? 

7.  Is  it  safe  to  wait  or  is  it  essenlial  to  our  welfare 

to  be  prepared  for  either  eventuality? 


A  systematic  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions will  help  students  to  avoid  some  of  the 
common  pitfalls  in  thinking.  It  will  en- 
courage them  to  assemble  facts  as  a  basis 
for  thinking,  to  detect  untrustworthy  evi- 
dence, to  suspend  judgment  until  available 
evidence  has  been  collected  and  weighed. 
Thus  hasty  generalizations  and  the  tendency 
to  reason  by  analogy  and  to  impute  causal 
relationship  between  facts  merely  associated 
in  time  or  place  will  be  avoided.  Although 
emotional  reactions  inevitably  enter  into 
our  acts  as  persons  and  as  citizens,  the  ideal 
is  increasingly  to  educate  persons  who  will 
act  on  thinking  rather  than  be  swayed  by 
personal  bias  or  mob  psychology. 

Interpretation 
of  Words 

Critical  reading  obviously  involves  an 
awareness  of  the  effect  words  have  on  us. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  transfer  the  dislike 
that  many  people  have  of  some  "vague 
emotionally  toned  words"  into  an  unfavor- 
able attitude  toward  the  individuals  to 
whom  they  are  applied.  "Slacker,"  "trai- 
tor," "atheist"  are  not  clearly  understood 
but  produce  emotional  reverberations  which 
color  for  many  readers  the  content  in  which 
they  are  enmeshed.  Similarly,  other  vague 
symbols  such  as  "justice,"  "liberty,"  "pa- 
triotism" arouse  favorable  attitudes,  for  the 
reader  tends  to  react  not  "to  the  dictionary 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  to  a  whole  complex 
of  feeling  that  surrounds  the  word."^ 
The  critical  reader,  however,  will  try  to ' 
discover  the  meaning  which  the  author 
intended  the  words  to  have  and  the  par-  I 
ticular  meaning  which  these  words  have  for] 
him.  This  is  an  experience  which  most' 
students  enjoy.  They  like  to  hunt  for 
words  that  they  think  arc  "emotionally 
freighted  with  meaning." 

Propaganda  analysis  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  larger  and  more  impurtaut  pniblcni  of 

1  Ciiiitril,    li.idlcy.      PropaganJ.i    analysis.      See   p.  i4  for   biblio- | 
graphical  entry. 


interpretation.  At  the  heart  of  this  problem 
Hes  the  analysis  of  word  meanings.  Zahner, 
in  a  clear  and  basic  treatment  of  this  aspect 
of  reading,"  makes  clear  the  distinction 
among  such  words  as  skunk  and  eat  which 
have  a  simple  physical  referent,  words  like 
animal  which  are  one  or  more  steps  removed 
from  "the  simple  and  immediate  physical 
world,"  and  such  words  as  truth,  justice, 
liberty  which  refer  to  a  complicated  set  of 
ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  the  last-mentioned 
words  which  are  generally  more  likely  to  be 
charged  with  emotion. 

Accordingly,  the  newspaper  reader  should 
first  recognize  the  nature  of  the  words  used 
in  the  headlines,  the  news  story,  or  the 
editorial.  Next  he  should  try  to  translate 
the  passage  into  actions  or  operations,  get- 
ting as  near  as  possible  to  things  and  acts — 
|the  sense  meanings  of  the  passage.  In  doing 
Ithis  the  reader  must  draw  upon  his  past 
experience  as  well  as  upon  the  situation  in 
which  the  word  is  used.  Having  thus  ex- 
panded the  meaning  of  the  passage  into 
[operational  terms,  he  is  ready  to  examine 
jthe  special  meanings  which  the  author 
[intended  to  con\-ey.  At  this  point,  the 
uthor's  own  attitude,  his  mood,  and  the 
ffect  he  intends  to  produce  must  be  ex- 
amined. The  dictionary  merely  helps  the 
reader  to  determine  a  word's  boundaries  of 
nfieaning.  As  Zahner  says,  "The  work  of 
line  interpretation  begins  where  the  dic- 
:ionary  leaves  off."  ^  This  is  an  intricate 
srocess  which  can  be  developed,  to  some 
ixtent,  in  the  upper  grades  of  elementary 
school  and  in  high  school  in  incidental  as 
veil  as  in  planned  opportunities  to  analyze 
;he  meaning  of  words  and  passages. 

Not  all  newspaper  reading,  hov\e\-er.  is  to 
56  done  with  such  careful  analysis  and  inter- 
relation. As  pointed  out  later  in  this 
pamphlet,  the  newspaper  offers  excellent 
material  for  practice  of  different  kinds, 
lifferent   speeds   of   reading,    and    different 


•  Gray.  Wm.  S.,  rd.    Reading  in  General  Education.    Washington, 
>•  C,  American  Council  on  Education,  1940.    p.  464 


degrees  of  thoroughness.  Part  of  the  ideal 
training  of  a  reader  is  in  giving  him  an  idea 
not  only  of  how  to  read  carefully,  but  when 
to  read  carefully,  when  to  skip,  when  to 
skim,  and  when  to  spend  time  in  the  most 
intensi\e  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  certain 
passages. 

Concrete  Application 
and  Specific  Illustrations 

A  concrete  application  and  illustration  of 
some  of  these  suggestions  may  help  to 
clarify  them  and  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
teacher  to  incorporate  them  in  his  own  read- 
ing of  the  news  as  well  as  in  his  instruction 
of  children  of  different  ages  and  abilities. 
For  this  purpose  newspapers  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  Friday,  November 
7,  1941,  were  collected  and  examined.  The 
main  headlines  of  these  papers  show  the 
varied  first  impressions  of  the  day's  interna- 
tional news  which  different  papers  give: 

"U.  S.  Lends  31,000,000,000  to  Russia; 
Stalin  forecasts  Second  Front;  Roosevelt 
Asks  Full  War  Effort."  In  this  headline 
the  New  York  Times  summarizes  three  of 
the  main  new  developments  with  respect 
to  the  war. 

Philadelphia's  Evening  Bulletin  puts  its 
emphasis  on  Stalin's  speech  and  the  Moscow 
drive  in  the  following  headline:  "Stalin  Fore- 
casts Germany's  Collapse  in  Year;  \Mnter 
Halts  Moscow  Drive." 

The  Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky.  had 
these  two  headlines:  "U.  S.  Lends  Russia 
Billion;  Finns  Hint  at  Peace  with  Reds." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  makes  "Fin- 
land May  Quit  Soon"  the  main  headline  and 
in  smaller  letters  below,  "U.  S.  Lends  a 
Billion  to  the  Soviet!" 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  the  same  day 
emphasizes  only  the  Moscow  drive:  "Drive 
against  Moscow  Stalled  by  Bad  Weather, 
Nazis  Admit."  The  same  item  is  featured 
by  the  Chicago  Daily  News:  "Weather  Halts 
Nazi  Dri\-e." 

Newspapers  in  smaller  cities  tend  to  head- 


line  news  of  greatest  local  interest.  The 
Berkeley  Daily  Gazette  for  the  same  date  gives 
its  greatest  emphasis  to  "Death  Trap  Relief 
Looms  as  3  Injured"  and  "May  Order  U.  S. 
Marines  Out  of  China."  Less  prominent 
was  the  headline,  "Finnish  Rejection  of 
Peace  Offer  Reported."  Similarly,  the  Oak- 
land Tribune  printed  across  top  of  page 
"■Rail  Strike  December  5,"  and  below,  "LI.  S. 
Troops  W  ithdrawal  from  Orient  Expected." 

The  sources  of  the  news  stories  supporting 
these  headlines  are  somewhat  similar  in  the 
different  papers  examined.  The  news  about 
the  loan  to  Russia  comes  to  certain  papers 
from  their  special  press  services  and  to 
others  from  Washington  "wire  dispatches." 
Stalin's  speech  is  relayed  from  Berne, 
Switzerland,  by  a  special  reporter  or  by 
cable  dispatches  from  Moscow  or  London. 
In  the  first  case  the  text  of  the  speech  was 
printed  in  full,  while,  in  the  second  case, 
quotations  from  the  United  Press  were  used. 
The  news  about  Finland  came  from  a  radio 
announcer  in  Helsinki,  Finland.  The  in- 
formation about  the  Moscow  drive  came  by 
way  of  Associated  Press  bulletins  from 
London  and  Berlin. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  headlines  vary 
with  the  policy  of  the  newspaper,  the  section 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  published,  and 
the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  paper.  A 
single  day,  of  course,  may  not  represent  the 
paper's  policy,  but  this  usually  becomes 
evident  with  study  over  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

The  effective  reader  of  the  news  will  be 
aware  of  the  various  devices  which  are  em- 
ployed to  produce  certain  results:' 

1.  Omitting  parts  of  the  news  story  or  playing  up  or 
playing  down  certain  items.-  In  the  examples 
given,  the  loan  to  Russia  is  featured  exclusively 
in  the  headlines  of  some  papers  and  omitted 
in  others.  As  one  moves  from  the  East  to 
the  West,  news  about  China  and  Japan  re- 
places European  news  in  the  headlines.  ."Xs 
one  moves  away  from  the  large  metropolitan 

*  Many   of   llic   following   sungcRlions    were   fiirnislicd    by   S.    S. 
Sargent,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University. 


centers  to  smaller  cities  and  towns,  local  news 
tends  to  crowd  out  international  news.  In 
the  news  story  itself,  different  impressions  may 
be  made  by  omitting  parts  of  the  story.  For 
example,  in  the  account  of  the  loan  to  Russia, 
one  paper  gave  all  the  available  details  about 
the  10-year  repayment  plan,  while  another 
paper  barely  mentioned  it.  In  one  paper 
there  may  be  no  mention  of  a  certain  news 
item;  in  another  paper,  a  short  dignified  ac- 
count; in  another,  a  playing  up  of  the  item; 
and  in  still  another,  a  derogatory  handling 
of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

2.  Using  biased  terms. — A  favorable  or  unfavorable 

attitude  may  be  created  by  the  use  of  emotion- 
ally toned  words — "patriot,"  "dollar-a-year- 
man,"  "Fifth  Columnist,"  "interventionist" 
— as  well  as  by  the  omission  or  the  playing  up 
or  playing  down  of  certain  items.  As  has 
already  been  suggested,  the  reader  should 
be  aware  of  his  own  reaction  to  pairs  of 
words  or  phrases,  such  as  the  following,  used 
in  the  same  connection  by  two  difTerenl 
newspapers: 

(Radical 

(Progressive 

Government   witch 
hunting 

Senate  investigation 

(Regimentation 
Regulation 

(Communist   C.    I.   O. 
leader 
Maritime  leader 
These  pairs  of  terms   submitted   to  60  college 
students  evoked  marked  differences  in  emotional 
reaction,  the  largest  difference  being  in  the  first, 
the  smallest  in  the  last  pair  of  terms." 

3.  Inventing  news, — Sometimes  fabricated  news  is 

attributed  to  such  high-sounding  but  vague 
sources  as  "well-informed  circles,"  "reliable 
informants,"  "inside  sources,"  and  the  like. 
For  example,  the  incident  about  Gocring's 
reported  arrest  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  July  14,  1941,  was  largely  an  in- 
vention. No  news  communication  justified 
the  headline,  "Nazis  Jail  Goering." 

An  Effective 
Reading  Procedure 

With   this  background  of  understanding 
about  the  analysis  of  word  meanings,  liead- 


Lo\"al  workers 
Non-strikers 

(Inquisitor 
llnvestigator 

(Alien 
I  Foreign 
(Labor  agitator 
(Labor  organizer 


*  Sargent,  S.  S..  I''.innti"rial  stcn>t>pfs  in  the  (."Awii^M  Tribune.    See 
p.  24  for  bibliographical  entry. 
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lines,  and  news  stories,  the  procedure  which 
the  effective  reader  of  the  news — teacher  or 
mature  student — may  employ  to  deal  with 
the  mass  of  material  in  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  will  now  be  briefly  summarized. 
Knowing  the  structure  of  his  daily  paper, 
he  will  scan  the  front  page  for  the  news  that 

j  seems  to  him  most  important.  The  head- 
lines first  catch  his  attention.  Some  head- 
lines    merely     evoke     speculation;     others 

I  attempt  to  crystallize  the  news  story  in  the 
fewest   possible   words;    still    others   add    a 

I  certain  amount  of  evaluation.  A  large 
number  introduce  emotion-arousing  words. 

j  He  will  realize  that  the  headline  is  some- 
times misleading. 

As  the  reader  peruses  the  first  paragraph 
or  two,  which  tell  the  story  concisely,  he 
may  find  that  he  gets  a  different  impression 
than  he  did  from  the  headlines,  and,  on  the 

I  basis  of  details  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs, 
he  may  have  to  revise  again  his  first  impres- 
sions. By  comparing  headlines  on  the  same 
news  item  or  by  comparing  the  headline 
with  the  fuller  report,  students  quickly 
learn  how  newspaper  writers  make  words 
work  for  them  to  produce  certain  effects 
I  on  the  reader,  and  will  in  time  discover  the 
best  sources  from  which  to  obtain  facts 
essential  for  thinking  straight  on  current 
problems. 

Less  difference  is  found  in  the  dispatches 
than  in  the  headlines,  although  news  stories 
sometimes  have  editorial  coloring.  The 
effective  reader,  as  already  suggested,  notes 
the  source  of  the  dispatch  and  evaluates  it 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  compares 
information  from  several  sources  and  reads 
the  news  summaries  given  by  some  news- 
papers daily  or  weekly.  Over  a  period  of 
time  he  is  able  to  judge,  by  the  consistency 
of  the  reports,  which  source  is  probably  the 
most  accurate.  Information  gained  from 
news  releases  and  speeches  as  well  as  state- 
jments  made  by  reporters  and  editors  require 
evaluation,  for  newspaper  people  and  press 
agents  are  all  human,  their  observation  and 


memory  as  well  as  their  interpretations  are 
subject  to  error,  and  they  often  collect  and 
report  news  under  great  difficulty  and 
pressure. 

In  obtaining  a  consistent  picture  of  what 
is  going  on,  the  effective  reader  does  not  rely 
wholly  upon  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
daily  papers.  He  turns  from  the  news  story 
on  the  front  page  to  ascertain  the  editor's 
comment  on  the  chief  events  of  the  day, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  editorials  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  or  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  newspaper.  In  addition,  the  reader 
often  wants  to  learn  some  special  commenta- 
tor's interpretation  of  current  happenings. 
This  he  finds  in  the  signed  column  which 
usually  resembles  the  informal  essay.  There 
is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  the  columnist 
may  not  touch,  and  readers  turn  to  the 
column  in  much  the  same  way  that  they 
would  listen  to  an  interesting  conversation. 
Some  of  these  special  writers  build  up  a 
large  reading  audience  and  often  wield  a 
strong  influence. 

The  effective  reader  supplements  these 
printed  sources  with  information  from  radio 
news  broadcasts  and  radio  news  commenta- 
tors. The  radio  should  supplement  rather 
than  supplant  the  newspaper.  Each  has 
certain  advantages  over  the  other.  The 
newspaper  offers  the  appeal  of  pictures  and 
local  news  and  also  has  the  advantages  of 
completeness,  consecutiveness,  and  perma- 
nency. Radio  has  the  advantage  of  vivid- 
ness; it  may  bring  news  directly  from  the 
scene  of  the  incident  with  all  the  human 
interest  that  voices  can  convey.  Of  these 
values  of  the  radio  the  effective  reader  of  the 
news  takes  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  newspaper  and 
radio,  he  may  also  use  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines  to  clarify  his  own  impressions  of 
the  trend  in  national  and  international 
events.  Whereas  the  daily  press  emphasizes 
news  of  the  immediate  present,  periodical 
news  summaries  treat  the  daily  news  from  a 
longer  perspective  and  attempt  to  sift  out 
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the  facts  relevant  to  the  readers'  most  vital 
problems.  More  selection  and  interpreta- 
tion is  possible  in  the  weekly  than  in  the  daily 
paper.  While  possessing  the  advantages  of 
news  summaries  and  interpretation,  many  of 
these  magazines  have  several  disadvantages. 
For  the  reader  who  wants  to  think  for  him- 
self, they  contain  too  much  condensed  and 
predigested  material.  Without  a  basis  of 
knowledge  of  daily  news  events,  the  reader  of 
news  magazines  is  dependent  upon  the 
magazine  writer's  interpretation.  But  with 
a  basis  of  selection  and  analysis  of  the 
detailed  reports  in  the  daily  newspaper,  the 
reader  finds  the  news  summaries  and  com- 
mentaries in  magazines  clarifying  and  stimu- 
lating. 

The  effective  reader  does  not  ignore 
visual  aids,  though  he  relies  upon  them  less 
than  upon  other  data.  The  most  popu- 
lar items  of  content  read  daily  by  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  adults  are  pictorial  in 
nature.  High-school  students  likewise  show 
preference  for  pictorial  items.  Photographs 
and  comics  tend  to  tie  for  first  place  in  their 
interest.  Boys  and  girls  are  practically 
unanimous  in  expressing  a  liking  for  pic- 
torial presentation  of  the  news.  Photo- 
graphs "flash  the  news."  They  tell  a  story 
more  quickly  and  vividly  than  words. 
They  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  reality.  But 
they  are  likely  to  tell  it  less  completely. 
Because  only  a  few  pictures  can  be  used  to 
illustrate  a  news  story,  one  aspect  of  it 
rather    than    another   may    be    emphasized. 


Instead  of  clarifying  and  reinforcing  a  well- 
written  news  lead,  pictures  and,  to  e\en  a 
greater  extent,  movie  newsreels  which  appeal 
to  eye  and  ear  simultaneously,  may  become 
the  most  potent  form  of  propaganda. 

Whereas    photographs    mirror    the    news, 
cartoons    usually    present    a    more   extreme  i 
point    of   view    than    editorials.     "He    who 
runs  may  read"  both  cartoons  and  photo-  1 
graphs  and  will  probably  have  his  emotions  ' 
aroused  by  them  more  than  by  words.     Car-  ' 
toons    tend    to    make    people    feel    strongly 
rather    than    to    think    critically.     Cartoon 
caricatures  may  cause  significant  changes  in 
existing  attitudes  and  have  been  found  to 
be  more  effective  than  editorials  in  influenc- 
ing   opinions    among    high-school    students. 
The  effective  reader  studies  his  reaction  to 
cartoons  and  examines  the  e\  idence  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  finds  himself  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  ideas  suggested. 

This  account  of  how  the  efFecti\'e  reader  , 
may  examine  printed  material  in  order  to 
obtain  facts  as  a  basis  for  clear  thinking 
about  social  problems  illustrates  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  of  how  to  read  the 
news  and  suggests  a  goal  toward  which  to 
work.  The  procedure  obviously  must  be 
greatly  simplified  for  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  for  nonacademic  chil-  . 
dren  in  high  school.  The  next  chapter 
includes  illustrations  of  teaching  units  show- 
ing how  interest  in  the  newspaper  and  criti- 
cal thinking  about  current  issues  may  be 
de\  eloped. 
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The  School  as  a  Laboratory  for  Learning  to 

Read  the  News 


Every  classroom  is  a  laboratory  for  learn- 
ing to  read  the  news  when  the  students  are 
actively  engaged  in  reading,  analyzing, 
thinking  about,  and  filing  the  content  of 
newspapers.  Instead  of  merely  talking 
about  newspaper  reading,  the  teacher  should 
explore  with  the  students  ways  in  which 
they  can  make  the  best  use  of  the  press  in 
thinking  straight  on  current  problems.  In 
fact,  the  teacher  who  makes  the  best  use  of 
the  press  himself  is  the  one  who  can  help 
his  students  to  become  effective  newspaper 
readers.  \\  henever  possible,  parents  also 
should  be  invited  to  participate  in  this  phase 
of  instruction. 

Equipment  for 
Reading  the  News 

Any  laboratory  must  have  equipment, 
and  the  laborator)'  for  learning  to  read  the 
news  is  no  exception.  The  most  important 
item  is  a  stock  of  representative  newspapers 
and  magazines.  These  have  been  obtained 
in  various  ways: 

1.  In  one  school  each  student  paid  a  five- 
cent  fee  for  the  newspaper  fund.  By 
this  means  the  sum  of  ?30  was  raised, 
which  made  possible  the  purchase  of 
man\'  newspapers. 
,  2.  In  a  composition  class,  where  students 
were  preparing  to  write  articles,  one 
bo}-  suggested  that  they  first  see 
how  their  local  newspapers  measured 
up  to  the  standards  they  had  set  for 
good  writing;  so  they  were  started 
on  a  project  of  newspaper  stud}-. 
As  a  first  step,  the  students  brought 
from  home  all  their  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  These  they  tried  to 
evaluate  according  to  standards 
they  had  developed.  Since  the  high 
school  was  located  in  a  small  town, 


the  newspapers  contributed  were  all 
small-town  papers.  The  teacher, 
realizing  that  the  students  were 
hampered  by  the  provinciality  of 
the  papers,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  a 
large  city  to  send  her  a  variety  of 
newspapers  all  for  the  same  date. 
When  these  arrived  they  were  read 
and  anah'zed  with  keen  interest,  as 
man}'  of  the  students  had  never  seen 
a   big  city  newspaper  before. 

3.  In  another  school  each  member  of  the 

class  was  provided  with  a  copy  of  the 
local  daily  for  5  weeks.  The  school 
also  subscribed  to  five  different  na- 
tionally known  dail}-  papers  for  a 
month.  In  addition  to  these  sources 
of  newspaper  reading  material,  the 
students  wrote  to  mc^re  than  90  out- 
standing publications  throughout  the 
United  States  for  3  editions  of  each 
paper — a  Saturday,  a  Sunday,  and 
a  Monday  edition — all  for  the  same 
3  days. 

4.  A   school   in   a   small   community  sub- 

scribed for  several  periodical  news 
magazines  particularly  designed  for 
classroom  use.  Among  such  maga- 
zines are  Current  Evftits,  Scholastic, 
American  Ohserver^  The  school  in 
question  subscribed  also  for  one 
daily  newspaper  published  in  a 
nearb}-  cit}'. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines themselves,  an  encyclopedia,  a  globe, 
maps,  and  reference  books  should  be  avail- 
able. The  alert  librarian  '"  will  obtain,  dis- 
play, and  stimulate  the  use  of  books,  maps. 


*  See  Classified  List  of  Educational  Periodicals,  issued  by  the 
National  Education  .Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'^  How  libraries  may  serve.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Education 
and  National  Defense  Series,  Pamphlet  No.  17.  Washington, 
LT.  S.  Government  Printing  Othce,  1941.     20  p. 
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newspapers,  photographs,  posters,  exhibits, 
and  films  dealing  with  current  social  prob- 
lems. These  supplementary  sources  of 
information  will  enable  the  student  to  locate 
places  he  reads  about  and  to  gain  other 
information  which  will  help  him  to  interpret 
present-day  happenings. 

This  equipment  provides  for  experiments 
and  experience  in  reading  the  news.  Among 
the  kinds  of  activities  in  which  boys  and 
girls  may  engage  are  the  cooperative  study 
of  news  sources,  the  study  of  problems  in 
presenting  the  news,  and  the  reading  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  different  pur- 
poses. 

Cooperative  Study 
of  News  Sources 

The  most  effectively  motivated  newspaper 
and  magazine  reading  grows  out  of  activities 
in  which  students  are  cooperatively  con- 
cerned. They  have  real  problems  to  solve, 
real  questions  to  answer,  and  consequently 
turn  to  news  sources  for  help.  Under  these 
conditions  they  feel  a  need  for  reading. 
They  are  not  merely  "playing  at  reading"  or 
doing  an  academic  assignment  set  by  the 
teacher.  The  following  activities  offer  op- 
portunities for  students  to  work  together  on 
practical  problems: 

1.  To  gain  acquaintance  with  the  scope  of 

a  cosmopolitan  newspaper,  students 
in  one  school  made  a  list  of  the 
departments  and  subjects  found  in 
the  newspaper.  They  then  tested 
and  applied  their  list  to  a  daily  pa- 
per, classifying  each  item  according 
to  departments,  purpose,  subject,  and 
location.  They  also  counted  the 
number  of  columns  devoted  to  each 
type  of  content.  More  important 
than  this  quantitati\'e  anah'sis  was 
the  discussion  of  which  items  should 
be  remembered,  which  could  be  read 
without  remembering  details,  and 
which  need  not  be  read  at  all. 

2.  To  show  the  value  of  newspapers  and 


magazines  as  sources  of  facts  an<. 
opinions  on  many  subjects,  a  buUetir 
board  for  displays  of  numerous  topic; 
obtained  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines has  been  maintained.  Equally 
valuable  for  this  purpose  are  exhibits 
of  newspaper  material  illustrating 
good  and  poor  features,  various 
kinds  of  propaganda,  editorial  policy, 
high  and  low  standards,  and  informa- 
tion on  various  topics.  The  students, 
provided  with  newspapers,  scissors, 
and  pins,  went  to  work  to  clip,  label, 
and  file  newspaper  items  under  the 
correct  headings.  In  addition  to 
the  class  file,  students  were  encour- 
aged to  make  their  own  files  of 
clippings  on  topics  of  personal  in- 
terest. 
3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  appraise  news 
sources  criticalh',  students  should 
have  the  experience  of  reading  news- 
papers representing  different  opin- 
ions and  points  of  view,  analvzing 
their  content,  and  comparing  their 
headlines,  editorials,  and  columns. 
This  activity  in\-olves  the  inter- 
pretation of  headlines,  the  study  of 
the  effect  of  juxtaposition  of  certain 
stories  and  statements  on  the  page, 
the  relative  importance  of  material 
presented,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
editor's  "frame  of  reference"  or 
biased  viewpoint.  These  differences 
were  brought  home  to  a  group  of 
students  by  suggesting  that  they  read 
silently  any  editorial,  then  read 
aloud  the  editorial  chosen,  asking 
the  class  to  guess  in  which  paper  the 
editorial  was  found  and  to  state  the 
editor's  point  of  \iew  on  the  subject. 
Many  examples  of  newspaper  con- 
tent were  then  read  and  interpreted, , 
sometimes  cooperatively,  sometimes . 
individually,  with  opportunity  later 
provided  to  compare  and  comment 
on     indi\idual     interpretations.     In 
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his  role  of  fellow-explorer  into  the 
meaning  of  passages,  the  teacher 
emphasized  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
one  absolutely  or  completely  right 
interpretation  or  answer. 

4.  Differences   in    points   of   view   among 

authorities  were  also  demonstrated 
by  having  students  read  the  front 
page  news  and  reduce  it  to  a  brief 
radio  script.  These  attempts  they 
then  compared  with  the  morning 
radio  broadcasts  and  with  the  news 
presented  by  radio  commentators. 

5.  Differences  between  news  presented  in 

newspapers  and  in  magazines  were 
discovered  by  comparing  news  in 
the  daily  papers  with  that  found  in 
such  magazines  as  Time,  Life,  Current 
History,  News  Week,  and  in  news 
magazines  written  especially  for 
classroom  use. 

6.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sense  of  the  world- 

wide sources  of  news,  students  lo- 
cated on  a  world  map  all  the  places 
that  supplied  news  to  a  certain 
paper  over  a  period  of  time. 

7.  Since    interest    as    well    as  proficiency 

grows  with  knowledge,  students  were 
helped  to  acquire  first-hand  informa- 
tion about  newspapers  through  visits 
to  newspaper  buildings  and  through 
conv'ersation  with  members  of  a 
newspaper  staff.  Such  experiences 
teach  something  about  methods  of 
gathering  news,  organization  of  the 
staff,  the  operation  of  syndicates, 
how  European  news  is  "skinned" 
for  cabling,  "unskinned"  for  the 
press  wire,  and  tilled  in  at  the  local 
office.  It  is  significant  that  a  news- 
paper editor  may  throw  away  many 
times  as  much  copy  as  he  prints. 

Problems  in  the 
'resentation  of  News 

Difficulties  encountered  by  reporters  and 
iditors  may  be  made  realistic  to  students  not 


only  by  personal  interviews  and  by  talks,  but 
also  by  their  own  attempts  to  obtain  and 
present  news,  and  to  publish  a  school  news- 
paper or  magazine.  The  following  activities 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose: 

1.  To  obtain  at  first-hand  an  understand- 

ing of  a  publisher's  problems,  students 
planned  interviews  with  the  local 
press  and  invited  reporters,  special 
feature  writers,  and  editors  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

2.  Some  students  were  particularly  inter- 

ested in  the  study  of  news  photog- 
raphy— in  the  kinds  of  pictures 
printed,  such  as  those  portraying 
crime,  foreign  news,  and  society — 
and  some  in  outstanding  photographs 
and  in  suggestions  for  improving 
newspaper  photography. 

3.  Using  the  news  items  in  a  daily  paper 

as  first-hand  accounts,  students 
played  the  role  of  reporters  and  wrote 
the  stories  as  briefly  as  possible. 
This  exercise  demonstrated  to  the 
class  the  variation  in  headlines  and 
summaries  that  is  possible  in  report- 
ing the  same  event  or  incident. 

4.  To   demonstrate   the   difficulty   of   ac- 

curate reporting,  each  student  read  a 
news  article  and  then  tried  to  re- 
produce it  from  memory.  The  indi- 
vidual variation  and  deviation  from 
the  original  source  of  information 
illustrated  the  personal  factor  in  the 
reporting  of  news.  The  same  ele- 
ment of  individual  variation  was 
emphasized  by  having  students  re- 
port on  a  school  event  such  as  an 
interclass  ball  game.  This  exercise 
helped  them  to  see  their  own  sub- 
jectivity in  action. 

5.  An    appreciation    of    the    cartoonist's 

problems  was  gained  by  students  who 
attempted  to  draw  original  cartoons. 

6.  Many  problems  of  newspaper  writing 
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arise  in  publishing  a  school  or  class 
newspaper.  These  problems  must 
be  faced  concretely  b)'  student 
editors,  reporters,  and  writers.  The 
older  emphasis  has  been  on  teaching 
students  to  write  a  newspaper  rather 
than  to  read  one.  Toda}',  increased 
attention  is  being  given  to  news 
reading,  and  the  school  newspaper  is 
being  used  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  increasing  students'  ability 
to  read  the  daily  newspaper  effec- 
tively. 

Some  Practice 
Techniques 

Because  of  the  limited  time  one  has  to 
devote  to  newspaper  reading  and  because 
the  content  of  the  daily  newspaper  varies 
tremendously  in  value,  teaching  students  to 
define  their  purposes  and  to  use  reading 
skills  appropriate  to  a  particular  purpose 
is  of  major  importance.  It  is  not  enough  to 
tell  students  how  important  selective  reading 
is.  They  must  discover  this  for  themselves 
and  practice  it  in  their  reading  of  the  news. 
Skimming  to  find  specific  facts  or  to  get  a 
general  idea  of  the  article,  more  thoughtful 
reading  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the 
author's  words,  critical  reading  to  evaluate 
the  conclusions  he  has  reached  and  the  in- 
ferences he  makes,  and  creativ^e  reading  to 
apply  and  carry  further  the  author's  thought 
— these  are  all  involved  in  learning  to  read 
the  news. 

Use  of  test  exercises. — One  of  the  best 
ways  of  teaching  students  how  to  read  for 
different  purposes  is  to  provide  them  with 
exercises  which  evoke  the  kind  of  reading 
appropriate  to  a  particular  article.  For 
example,  an  amusing  story  of  a  dog  chase 
would  naturall}-  be  read  for  one's  own  plea- 
sure and  perhaps  to  use  in  conxersation. 
The  test  questions,  accordingly,  would  not 
call  for  detailed  facts  about  the  intended 
destination  of  the  owner  and  the  dog,  the 
name  of  the  owner,  or  other  similar  factual 


details.  A  more  appropriate  test  wouK- 
consist  of  a  single  question  such  as  "Tel 
the  amusing  aspects  of  this  story  as  yoi 
would  recouitt  them  in  an  entertaininj 
conversation." 

The  student's  reading  of  an  article  ex, 
pressing  a  point  of  view  regarding  a  crinK- 
wave  in  one  section  of  a  large  city  was  testei 
with  several  questions  such  as:  What  is  th( 
main  idea  expressed  in  the  article.'  Do  yoi 
agree  with  the  point  of  view.?  If  you  do 
state  why;  if  you  do  not,  give  your  reason; 
for  disagreeing.  An  article  giving  fact; 
about  an  extensive  air  raid  was  legitimately 
tested  by  questions  calling  for  factual  details 
about  the  objectives  of  the  raid,  number  05 
planes  engaged  in  the  raid,  number  lost,  ani. 
prediction  of  the  probable  effect  on  tht 
nations  involved. 

In  the  majority  of  news  articles  six  queries 
are  usually  answered  in  the  first  paragraph; 
Who?  What?  When?  Why?  Whereh 
How?  These  questions  may  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  the  preliminary  analysis  of  news! 
articles.  A  news  story  relating  to  the  wan  . 
will  be  read  for  still  another  purpose.! 
namely,  to  understand  the  internationaii 
situation  and  our  own  responsibility  with; 
reference  to  it.  Accordingly,  questions  like 
the  following  may  be  used  to  test  the  stu^ 
dent's  reading  of  the  story:  What  are  the 
gains  or  losses  of  each  contestant.'  Hovy 
might  this  new  development  affect  both 
parties'  next  moves.'  What  bearing  does  iB 
have  on  my  daily  life — my  use  of  gasoline, 
my  purchase  of  silk  stockings,  my  gifts  to 
relief  agencies.'  i 

Quiz  programs. — The  accurate  compre- 
hension and  retention  of  facts  gleaned  from 
the  daily  newspaper  and  from  magazines  has 
been  encouraged  by  quiz  programs  on  newsi 
events.  Formulating  the  questions  as  well 
as  listening  to  the  quiz  program  is  usualh 
stimulating  and  enjoyable  to  students  in 
clcmentar\'  and  high  school. 

Current  events  period. —  Interest  in  news- 
paper reading  has  also  been  stimulated  b} 
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idevoting  10  minutes  before  the  morning 
session  begins  to  reading  the  morning  news- 
ipaper.  Each  week  a  different  student  is 
appointed  as  "reader."  It  is  his  privilege 
ilo  select  the  passages.  When  the  students 
tare  unhampered  in  tiieir  choice,  the  comic 
'page  is  likely  to  lead  in  popularity,  although 
some  attention  should  always  be  given  to 
national  and  local  news.  More  commonly 
all  members  of  the  class  are  encouraged  to 
iind  some  item  of  interest  in  the  daily  paper 
A'hich  they  would  like  to  read  to,  or  discuss 
Ivvith,  the  class.  One  boy  of  low  mental 
ability  said  that  he  thought  the  impro\'e- 
hient  in  his  reading  during  the  year  was  due 
o  the  current-events  talks.  He  skimmed 
he  paper  for  just  the  right  article  and  asked 
lis  older  brother  to  tell  him  the  meaning 
ind  pronunciation  of  the  difficult  words  so 
hat  he  could  read  the  clipping  smoothly  to 
he  class. 

Student  reports. — In  order  to  make  con- 
irete  the  differences  in  methods  of  reading 
lews  stories,  columns,  editorials,  and  special 
eature  stories,  students  may  be  encouraged 

0  give  introspective  reports  on  their  own 
eading  methods. 

\    Writing  headlines. — The  reading  of  head- 
lines has  frequently  been  improved  by  an 
Lnalytic  study  of  them  such  as  is  described 
in  pages  9  and   10  of  this   pamphlet.     By 
tying  to  write  headlines  for   a   number   of 
rticles,  students  gain   appreciation   of  the 
'urpose  they  serve  as  well  as  of  the  diffi- 
ulty  of  constructing  them. 
Reading   for  speed. — To   give   further   ap- 
reciation  of  the  selective  nature  of  effective 
ewspaper   reading,    the    following    exercise 
>  useful:  "If  you  had  a  very  short  time  to 
jsad  the  paper,  what  part  would  you  turn 
b  first.'     Next.'     What   part  of  an   article 
rould  3-ou  read  first.?     Next.?" 

kews  Reading  in  Social 
I'tudies  Classes 

1  In  social-studies   classes   newspapers   and 
jews  magazines  supply  contemporary  source 


material.  These  sources  of  historical  in- 
formation are  used  in  several  ways:  To 
develop  interest  and  proficiency  in  news- 
paper reading  per  se,  to  supplement  and 
enrich  social-studies  textbooks  and  reference 
books;  and  to  suppl\-  facts  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  thinking  about  modern  social 
problems.  An  example  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate each  of  these  uses  of  the  newspaper 
in  social-studies  classes. 

In  one  school,  a  day  each  week  was  set 
aside  from  the  regular  work  in  history  for 
the  study  of  the  news.  In  another  school 
two  copies  of  the  leading  morning  and 
evening  papers  and  one  copy  of  each  of  three 
weekly  periodicals  devoted  largely  to  current 
happenings  were  provided  for  each  table. 
Government  reports  and  pamphlets,  reports 
of  commissions,  wall  maps,  and  charts  were 
also  available.  Each  student  had  a  mimeo- 
graphed guide  and  a  detailed  description  of 
the  first  unit.  This  program  was  some- 
what formal,  initiated  and  planned  by  the 
teachers. 

More  common  is  the  informal  use  of  the 
newspaper  and  news  magazines  to  modernize 
history.  In  many  classrooms  students  are 
encouraged  to  bring  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines to  school  for  study,  to  select  items  of 
historic  significance,  and  to  put  them  on  the 
bulletin  board  or  in  their  history  notebooks. 
W  ith  equal  frequency,  students  may  be 
referred  back  to  the  past  for  interpretation 
of  the  present.  For  example,  the  effect  of 
the  neutrality  law  upon  American  commerce 
may  be  better  understood  by  studying 
similar  situations  that  arose  during  the 
administration  of  John  Adams  and  before 
our  entry  into  the  World  W  ar  in  1916. 

Sometimes  tests  are  given  to  measure  stu- 
dents' comprehension  of  articles  on  foreign, 
national.  State,  and  local  affairs  which  have 
greatest  historical  significance.  Informal 
tests  at  the  beginning  of  a  unit  may  show 
students  how  uncritical  and  desultory  their 
reading  and  listening  have  been.  Such  ob- 
jective-type tests  as  the  following  may  be 
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used  to  stimulate  discussion  and  investiga- 
tion: " 

Truf-falsf.  All  newspapers  in  a  city  will  tell  the 
same  news  with  the  same  emphasis. 

The  most  significant  news  column  in 
a  newspaper  is  the  first  one  at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  front  page. 

Multiple-choice:  In  a  news  article  the  least  im- 
portant details  are  placed — 

(a)  At  the  beginning  of  the  article 

(4)   In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  news  report 

(c)   In  the  lead  below  the  headline. 

Another  type  of  newspaper  test  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Regents'  examination  in 
economics  in  one  New  York  high  school.'^ 
The  test  was  in  the  form  of  clippings,  car- 
toons, charts,  and  questions.  The  topics 
included  were  War  and  Prices,  the  National 
Budget,  Labor  and  Defense,  and  Competi- 
tion and  Monopoly.  All  the  questions 
required  critical  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
student — determining  the  issue  in  a  con- 
troversy, weighing  evidence  and  arguments, 
comparing  data,  and  reaching  conclusions. 

A  Study  of  the 
Strike  Issue 

In  other  ways  also  the  newspaper  may  be 
used  to  throw  light  on  current  issues.  A 
history  class  studying  the  labor  movement 
in  the  summer  of  1941  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  a  news  article  on  the  strike  tie-up. 
Every  member  of  the  class  had  a  copy  of 
the  article.  Before  reading  the  news  story 
the  class  discussed  the  question,  "Are  strikes 
seriously  blocking  the  defense  program.?" 
This  discussion  revealed  many  points  of 
view  and  a  lack  of  definite  facts. 

The  next  step,  also  taken  as  a  group,  was 
to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  article's 
reliability.  Discussion  on  this  point  was 
guided  by  such  questions  as:  What  is  the 
source  of  this  article?  What  is  the  general 
policy    of    this    newspaper    toward    labor.'' 


What  is  the  general  policy  of  the  newspaper 
with  respect  to  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  news?  Where  would  you  be  most  likely 
to  find  the  central  idea  in  the  article: 
Where  will  important  facts  and  supporting 
ideas  be  found? 

After  this  preliminary  discussion,  the 
students  read  the  article  individually  anc 
answered  two  types  of  questions:  (1)  Tc 
test  their  comprehension  of  the  passage 
and  (2)  to  test  their  interpretation  of  the 
passage.  Questions  of  the  first  type  wer« 
as  follows: 

What  has  tied  up  the  defense  program? 
How  many  strikes  have  there  been? 
When  have  they  occurred? 
Which  strikes  have  been  in  key  defense  indus 
tries,  i.  e.,  have  tied  up  or  slowed  down  defensi. 
production  in  other  industries  where   the  worken 
were  not  on  strike? 

How  many  workers  were  involved? 
What  was  the  loss  in  work  days? 
Are  labor  disputes  increasing  or  decreasing? 
What  three  strikes  set  peak  marks  during  this: 
period  ? 

How  many  strikes  are  in  progress  now? 
How  many  workers  are  involved?  ! 

Why  were  two  important  strikes  not   includec 
in  these  figures?  ; 

Questions    of   the    second    type   were  as     i 
follows: 

How  do  the  statistics  given  help  you  to  under' 
stand  the  relation  of  strikes  to  the  total  defense 


program 


"  LegKltt,  Dorothy.  RcitiitiK  newBpapcrfi  ;ind  magazines.  Sec 
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Does  the  percentage  of  strikes  justify  the  promi'j 
nence  and  amount  of  space  given  to  the  article: 

Do  you  consider  this  a  good  example  of  rcliahlt 
reporting?     Why  or  why  not?  ' 

Which  words  are  used  in  this  article  that  shoulc 
be  translated  into  terms  that  come  closer  to  actua 
things  and  actions? 

Which  words  stir  an  emotion  in  you,  makini 
you  feel  or  want  to  act  in  a  certain  way? 

Was  your  opinion  regarding  the  strikes  changei 
as  a  result  of  reading  this  article?  In  what  wayi 
What  was  it  that  made  the  change? 

After  this  article  had  been  carefully  read 
and  thoroughly  analyzed,  the  class  examinee 
other  newspapers  of  the  same  date  to  set 
how  they  handled  the  same  news  story 
This  comparison  broughi   out  clearly  shift: 
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in  emphasis  in  presenting  the  news.  The 
students  also  undertook  to  write  a  brief 
radio  script  such  as  a  news  commentator 
might  read  on  this  topic. 

Analysis  and  group  discussion  of  this 
kind  accomplish  several  results.  They 
[develop  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  news  of  the  day;  they  may  lead  back  tu 
.historical  study;  they  furnish  practice  in 
'critical  thinking  on  current  issues;  and  they 
liteach  boys  and  girls  to  take  a  more  intelli- 
jgent  stand  with  respect  to  problems  of 
inational  defense. 

Current  Events  in  the 

'Lower  Grades 

I 

'    The  newspaper  likewise  has  a  place  in  the 

Leaching  of  social  studies  in  the  elementary 
ichool.  Elementary  children,  too,  can  be- 
pme  interested  in  "today's  history." 
irhrough  the  use  of  pictures,  dramatizations, 
he  making  of  posters,  and  the  study  of 
iVords  found  in  newspapers  and  news  maga- 
;ines,  elementary-school  children  may  sup- 
ulement  their  first-hand  experiences  and 
hus  avoid  the  verbalism  which  results  from 
leading  words  without  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  experiences  for  which  the 
jvords  stand. 

1  Elementary  school  children  have  had 
'umerous  experiences  with  newspapers. 
|/Iost  of  them  read  the  comic  strips;  some 
[he  sports  section.  Some  of  the  older  boys 
jave  newspaper  routes  or  newspaper  stands. 
Many  schools  subscribe  to  news  magazines 
irinted  for  children  in  the  elementary 
l;hool.  These  papers  are  helpful  from  the 
tandpoint  of  appeal  to  children,  read- 
ibility,  and  the  presentation  of  several  sides 
If  an  issue,  but  they  do  not  give  opportunity 
|ir  discrimination  between  good  and  poor 
jmrnalism  and  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
iorth-while    parts     of     adult     newspapers. 

Iccordingly,  the  transition  from  the  chil- 
■en's  newspapers  to  those  they  will  read  as 
llults  should  be  made  in  the  elementary 
hool. 


Beginning  in  the  primary  grades,  children 
may  begin  to  look  for  pictures  of  events  they 
have  discussed  in  class  or  read  about  in  the 
newspapers  printed  for  children.  These 
pictures  may  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards 
and  later  made  into  class  or  individual  books 
on  particular  topics. 

One  of  the  best  opportunities  to  learn 
geography  in  the  elementary  grades  comes 
through  reading  foreign  news.  When  a 
second-grade  class  was  talking  about  the 
invasion  of  Holland,  one  boy  asked,  "Is 
Holland  in  Europe  or  in  Asia.^" 

"Why  don't  you  look  at  our  maps  to  find 
out.""'  the  teacher  suggested. 

When  he  had  located  Holland  on  the  map, 
he  turned  with  a  smile  and  said,  "I  thought  it 
was  in  Europe." 

The  elementary  school  years  are  likewise 
the  best  time  to  teach  about  different  races 
and  nationalities,  for  the  preadolescent  child 
is  more  tolerant  of  other  races  and  more 
eager  to  learn  about  them  than  is  the  high- 
school  student.  The  daily  newspaper  sup- 
plies a  wealth  of  material  for  study  of  this 
kind. 

A  Rural  School  Project 

Interest  of  elementary  school  children  in 
domestic  and  foreign  events  is  often  initially 
aroused  by  the  radio.  This  initial  interest 
can  then  be  extended  to  the  news  found  in 
daily  or  weekly  papers.  It  was  through  the 
radio  that  pupils  in  a  rural  school  in  New 
Jersey  approached  the  problem  of  how  to 
read  the  news."  In  September  1939,  the 
children  found  that  the  ideas  they  had 
gained  from  the  radio  and  from  listening  to 
conversation  were  often  mixed  up  and  that 
their  information  did  not  agree.  They 
wondered,  "\\'hat  can  we  believe  of  all  that 
we  read  and  hear.^" 

One  day  their  teacher  brought  many  dif- 
ferent newspapers  to  school,  all  of  the  same 
date.  The  children  studied  these  news- 
papers   and    tried    to   distinguish    the   good 


•'  Reported  by  Julia  \N'eber,  Warren  County,  N.  J. 
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lines  from  the  sensational  ones.  They 
studied  and  compared  editorials  and  news 
articles;  they  recognized  that  sometimes  a 
newspaper  can  make  a  certain  impression 
by  leaving  out  certain  facts.  While  they 
studied  the  newspapers  they  had  two  secre- 
taries keep  a  record  of  what  they  learned 
and  discussed.  At  the  end  of  this  study  they 
decided  that  they  could  not  do  without  a 
newspaper  at  school.  Accordingly,  they 
subscribed  to  a  cosmopolitan  newspaper  of 
excellent  repute  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Having  observed  how  long  it  took  to  get 
out  an  issue  of  their  own  newspaper,  the 
children  were  impressed  by  the  speed  with 
which  news  is  printed  in  the  daily  papers. 
A  visit  to  a  newspaper  office  showed  them 
how  the  whole  process  could  be  accomplished 
so  quickly.  This  first-hand  experience  led 
them  to  inquire  how  printing  was  invented. 
To  answer  this  question  they  searched  in 
books  for  information,  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  story  of  records.  Finally 
someone  suggested  that  they  put  this  wealth 
of  material  into  book  form,  which  turned 
out  to  be  another  rich  educational  experi- 
ence. In  this  way,  in  the  elementary  school, 
the  reading  of  the  news  became  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

Newspaper  Reading 

in  English  and  Other  Classes 

Although  units  on  newspaper  reading  are 
included  in  many  English  courses  of  study, 
attention  is  likely  to  be  restricted  to  vocabu- 
lary study  and  to  the  technical  aspects  of 
journalism.  But  in  some  classes,  just  as  in 
social-studies  groups,  newspapers  are  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  contribution  to 
the  understanding  of  modern  problems. 

In  one  school  '''  the  students,  working 
with  the  teacher,  set  up  five  objectives: 

1.  To  arouse  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

2.  To  learn  to  distinguisli  between  fact  and  mis- 

leading propaganda. 


»  Squire,  Minnie  C,       We  read  behind  the  lines.     See  p.  25  for 
biblioKraphical  entry. 


3.  To  establisli  the  habit  of  critical  reading. 

4.  To  develop  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

5.  To  develop  individualism  in  a  social  setting. 

Questions   on   the   amount   of  reading 
newspapers  and  magazines,  preferred  periodl 
icals,  parts  of  the  newspaper  read,  and  exten' 
of   critical    thinking,    answered    at    the   be 
ginning  and  again  at  the   end  of  the  unit' 
indicated  improvement  along  all  these  lines 

The  class  procedure  consisted  of  examina 
tion  of  local  and  out-of-town  papers  fron 
the  standpoint  of  news  dispatches  printed 
appeals  employed,  policy  or  viewpoint 
represented,  codes  of  ethics  exemplified 
types  of  merchandise  advertised,  amount  oi 
space  given  to  news,  conflicting  news  ir 
different  papers,  names  of  columnists.  As-' 
sociated  Press  services,  and  propaganda' 
Two  leading  metropolitan  newspapers  wert 
examined  for  examples  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic news  that  was  complete  and  objective. 

In  addition  to  forming  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion of  vital  current  issues,  the  news  o) 
the  day  supplied  live  and  practical  subjects 
for  compositions.  As  a  result  of  their  study 
and  use  of  the  newspaper,  students  came  tc 
feel  that  writing  is  a  useful  and  natural 
process  of  recording  events,  and  that  there 
is  alwa\-s  something  to  write  about.  News 
articles  also  pro\ided  suitable  material  for 
oral  reports  and  for  practice  in  the  exercise, 
of  critical  judgment.  j 

Less  closely  related  to  the  problem  of; 
national  defense,  and  therefore  onh-  briefly 
mentioned  here,  is  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
for  word  study  and  for  the  appreciation  ot 
various  literar>-  forms.  "The  intelligent 
reading  of  newspapers  will  train  students  to' 
recognize  words  for  what  the\'  are,  and  to 
learn  to  look  through  them  and  back  of 
them  for  the  facts  and  for  the  truth."  "       ■ 

Practically  every  literary  form  is  repre- 
sented in  the  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Significant  speeches  ma\-  be  studied  from 
the  standpoints  of  the  occasion,  method  of 

'*  Moechel.  Florence  Brewer.     On  teaching  students  to  read  news- 
papers intclliKently.    Sec  p.  25  for  bibliographical  enuy. 
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approach,  appeals,  style,  vocabulary,  organi- 
zation, and  permanent  value.  On  examina- 
tion, editorials  will  be  found  to  be  of  different 
types — some  explain,  some  interpret,  others 
contain  arguments  for  or  against  a  particular 
issue.  Book  reviews  may  be  used  as  in- 
centives for  reading  and  as  models.  In  the 
best  newspapers  examples  of  precise  use  of 
words,  direct  and  forceful  English,  figures 
of  speech,  and  epigrams  may  be  found. 
They  also  provide  the  reader  with  fiction, 
poetry,  advertisements,  cartoons,  biography, 
humor,  and  satire. 

Similarly,  the  newspaper  may  be  used  to 
vitalize  instruction  in  speech  classes,  in  the 
study  of  science,  geography,  and  foreign 
llanguages,  in  home-economics  laboratories 
land,  in  fact,  in  every  aspect  of  the  curricu- 
'lum.  For  this  purpose  its  use  may  begin, 
.as  has  already  been  suggested,  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  elementary  school.  By  the 
seventh  grade,  at  least,  a  study  of  the  news- 
paper may  be  made  to  discover  what  words 
do.  Beginning  with  the  more  obvious  use 
of  words  in  advertising,  the  pupil  may 
gradually  gain  appreciation  of  how  they 
are  employed  to  express  the  author's  intent, 
mood,  and  attitude,  and  to  make  the  reader 
:think  and  feel  in  certain  ways. 


nits  on  Newspaper 
iReading 

I  Reading  and  writing  a  newspaper. — In 
jiddition  to  the  foregoing  examples,  three 
types  of  units  will  be  described.  One  of  the 
jarst  type  '°  developed  in  a  tenth-grade  class, 
jUustrates  the  reciprocal  relation  between 
reading  a  newspaper  and  writing  one.  On 
.he  first  day  of  the  unit,  two  secretaries 
jvere  assigned  to  take  the  minutes  of  the 
Hass  meeting.  For  each  succeeding  day  new 
ecretaries  were  appointed,  thus  providing 
his  experience  for  every  member  of  the 
I'lass  during  the  6-week  period. 
I   The  class  began  work  by  exploring  their 

j  '*  Reported  by  B.  j.   R.  Stolper.     See  p.  25   for  bibliographical 
intry. 


own  newspaper  reading  habits  and  the  local 
newspapers.  Guided  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, the  students  obtained  the  main  facts 
about  the  front  page,  the  editorial  page,  the 
headlines,  the  contents  of  a  newspaper,  the 
news  versus  the  editorials,  and  the  methods 
of  gathering  news.  Local  papers  were  com- 
pared with  other  American  papers  and  with 
a  few  Canadian  and  European  newspapers. 
Presently  the  students,  when  they  began  to 
write  copy  for  their  own  paper,  were  con- 
fronted by  the  problems  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing. The  actual  making  of  a  news- 
paper was  thus  grounded  in  the  study  of  a 
wide  variety  of  newspapers.  Questions  of 
accuracy,  originality,  and  ethics  were  dis- 
cussed and  erroneous  ideas  corrected  in 
group  appraisal. 

A  somewhat  similar  unit  was  developed 
in  a  rural  school.  Eight  boys  and  girls  de- 
cided to  start  a  newspaper.  They  named 
it  and  decided  to  put  it  out  on  Monday  be- 
cause that  would  give  them  Saturday  in 
which  to  get  it  typed.  One  of  the  youngest 
was  appointed  advertising  manager  and 
solicited  ads  at  5  cents  an  ad.  The 
daughter  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Chief  wrote 
all  the  exciting  local  news.  Another  cov- 
ered social  events.  The  more  literary- 
minded  contributed  fiction  and  informal 
essays.  The  staff,  of  course,  also  had  a 
business  manager  and  reporters  and  met 
several  times  a  week  to  plan  the  new  issue. 
At  first  they  typed  the  15  copies  ordered, 
but,  when  the  demand  rose  to  90,  they  ob- 
tained aid  from  a  mimeograph  machine. 
They  reported  everything  from  social  notes 
to  jokes,  advertisements  to  church  news, 
and  civic  affairs  to  police  news,  making 
their  paper  like  the  small-town  or  county 
news  weekly  whicli  features  matters  of  local 
interest. 

This  kind  of  situation  is  real  to  the 
students;  they  feel  that  they  are  experiencing 
real  problems  of  newspaper  work.  They 
learn  about  the  nature  and  value  of  news 
from  their  first-hand  examination  of  news- 
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papers  and  their  attempts  to  write  one. 
Ethical  and  technical  issues  are  raised  and 
solved  in  connection  with  the  work  on  their 
own  paper.  Under  skillful  leadership,  chil- 
dren who  publish  their  own  newspaper  obtain 
insight  into  how  to  read,  as  well  as  how  to 
write,  a  newspaper. 

Building  wholesome  interests.— The  second 
type  of  unit,  developed  in  a  school  for 
delinquents,''  touches  closely  problems  found 
in  many  public  schools.  The  present  reading 
interests  of  boys  of  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion could  not  be  ignored.  From  the 
tabloid  they  sought  material  that  emphasized 
sensationalism,  lewdness,  and  antisocial  be- 
havior. One  boy  could  relate  in  detail  every 
escapade  of  John  Dillinger,  the  notorious 
criminal,  including  dates,  hours,  places,  and 
his  accomplices.  Another  boy  watched 
headlines  for  the  latest  news  about  "Bugsy" 
Goldstein. 

Accordingly,  instruction  began  at  this 
point.  Bulletin  boards  displayed  items 
concerning  everyone  from  Al  Capone  to 
Adolph  Hitler,  everything  from  love  murders 
to  warfare.  Gradually,  better  material 
was  placed  side  by  side  with  sensational 
subjects  so  that  students  could  not  fail  to 
notice  the  superior  type  of  news.  At  first 
the  teacher  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
bulletin  board,  but  later  the  students  asked 
to  help.  They  brought  clippings  from  out- 
side sources,  cut  out  pictures  and  short 
articles  from  newspapers  available  in  school, 
printed  captions  for  specialized  boards, 
colored  cartoons  and  maps,  and  made 
attractive  titles  such  as  "Have  you  heard.""' 
for  the  news  section  and  "Let's  play"  for  the 
sports  and  hobbies  section. 

Because  the  social  was  stronger  than  the 
patriotic  appeal,  the  news  was  presented  as 
a  subject  of  conversation.  They  discussed 
questions  of  this  kind:  What  do  you  talk 
about  to  friends,  to  new  acquaintances,  to 
"important"  people,  to  teachers?     What  is 


there    to    talk    about.'     How    does    talkin)      ■ 
make  or  break  friendships.?  | 

Conversation-club  periods  were  informal!; 
organized.  They  grew  out  of  a  dancing  clul 
when  students  asked,  "What  do  you  sa; 
when  the  music  stops.?  What  can  you  tall 
about.'"  At  first  the  topics  of  conversatici 
were  largely  murders,  robberies,  escapei 
prisoners,  boxing  bouts,  baseball  scores,  am 
divorce  actions.  These  subjects  were  ac 
cepted  and  questions  like  the  foUowinj 
asked  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  reading: 

I  don't  understand  exactly  why  the  girl  at 
tempted  suicide.  Will  you  explain  it  to  us 
What  definite  facts  or  evidence  does  your  clippin;  i 
give  on  this  point?  What  idea  did  you  get  at  firs 
by  reading  only  the  headline.'  How  was  your  firs 
impression  changed  as  you  read  the  rest  of  th 
article?  What  would  you  say  was  the  purpose  o- 
such  a  headline?  To  whom  would  \ou  probablj 
tell  this  bit  of  news?     W'hy? 

Out  of  this  initial  interest  in  the  news 
rooted  in  the  experience  of  these  boys 
gradually  grew  a  widened  interest  arising 
out  of  the  need  to  communicate  with  variou^ 
people  on  subjects  that  would  be  acceptabk 
to  them.  Eventually  an  awareness  of  theii 
relation  to  problems  of  national  defense  anc 
reconstruction  emerged.  Finally,  the  stu- 
dents cooperated  in  compiling  news  clip- 
pings, pictures,  and  cartoons  which  the\ 
filed  under  such  headings  as: 

National  News  Music 

Second  World  War        Presidential  Campaign 

Labor  Problems  New  Laws 

Induslr;  Hobbies 

Science  Vocations 

Sports  Travel 

Gardening 

The  hie  cabinet  was,  in  time,  used  as  a 
most  popular  reference,  for  the  students 
knew  what  they  could  find  in  it,  since  they 
themselves  had  built  it. 

Jn  experimental  unit. — The  third  type  oi 
unit  "*  was  different  in  its  emphasis.    It  was 


"  Reported  by  Fricila  Kurkhill. 
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experimental  in  character.  High-school  stu- 
dents in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  cooper- 
ated with  teachers  in  studying  the  problem 
of  newspaper  reading.  First,  questions  were 
collected  from  students  as  to  what  they 
wanted  to  know  about  the  press.  The 
greatest  interest  was  expressed  with  regard 
to  where  "the  reporter  gets  the  news,"  how 
it  is  printed  so  quickly,  and  what  are  the 
vocational  opportunities  in  newspaper  work 
for  printers,  reporters,  etc.  Partly  on  the 
Ibasis  of  these  questions  a  textbook  on  "How 
'to  read  a  newspaper"  was  prepared.  This 
jtextbook  was  evaluated  by  interested  stu- 
dents, who  gave  excellent  suggestions  for  the 
'revision  of  the  material.  Through  examina- 
tion of  newspapers  they  learned  directly 
|ways  in  which  papers  attempt  to  influence 
jreaders'  choices — by  "big  attractive  head- 
jlines,"  "large  print,"  placement  of  news, 
land  style  of  writing.  They  also  discussed 
low  readers  can  influence  the  press  by  not 
;aking  the  paper,  by  influencing  their 
riends  for  or  against  a  paper,  by  withdraw- 
ng  their  advertisements,  and  by  petitions 
)r  complaints. 


The  Conclusion 

Evidence  shows  that  we  need  to  take 
steps  to  insure  more  extensive  and  dis- 
criminating reading  of  the  news.  This  aim 
involves  the  selection  and  evaluation  of 
sources,  reading  for  the  pattern  of  thought 
contained  in  the  passage,  and  astute  inter- 
pretation of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs.  Through  this  process,  carried 
on  through  elementary  school,  high  school, 
college,  and  into  adult  life,  improvement  in 
general  reading  ability  may  be  expected. 
Even  more  important  than  the  many  bene- 
fits and  pleasures  which  will  accrue  to  the 
individual  through  the  enhancement  of  one 
of  his  basic  skills  will  be  the  general  results 
which  will  follow  a  wide  improvement  of 
reading.  Among  these  may  be  named  the 
uprooting  of  narrow  prejudices  and  the 
application,  within  the  scope  of  personal 
comprehension  and  capacity  for  service,  of 
knowledge  gained  from  reading  to  the 
processes  of  national  defense  in  its  broadest 
meaning.  '^ 


•^  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Constance  McCuIlough,  Louis 
Zahner,  and  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.,  for  their  lielpful  critical  reading 
of  the  manuscript. 
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Some  Suggestions  for  Reading 
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Newspaper  Reading 
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On  the  Newspaper  Itself 

Dale,  Edgar. 

Chicago,    111. 
1941.      178  p. 

An  accurate  description  of  what  a  newspaper  is 
and  should  be,  written  in  journalistic  style  and  illus- 
trated by  photographs,  cartoons,  other  drawings, 
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111.,  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  and  Company, 
1941.     347  p. 

A  source  of  understanding  of  what  news  is  and 
how  it  produces  its  effect  on  the  consumer.  Edi- 
torials, cartoons,  news  photographs' — everything 
that  is  part  of  a  paper — are  treated.  Chapter  six  is 
devoted  to  the  "newspaper-radio  war."  The  em- 
phasis, however,  is  on  writing  rather  than  on  reading 
a  newspaper. 

Reschke,  Luvella  K.,  and  Re.schke, 
Ai.KRKi)  (I'',dward  A.  Fitzpatrick,  ed.). 
'I1ic    newspaper    in    the    classroom.      .Mil- 


How  to  read  a  newspaper. 
Foresman    and    Company, 


waukee.  Wis.,  E.  M.  Hale  and  Company, 
1939.     384  p. 

A  realistic  description  of  the  modern  newspaper 
and  its  use  in  many  phases  of  education  in  elcmeiuars  i 
school  and  high  school.  ' 

On  Newspaper 
Reading  Skills 

Cantril,  Hadley.  Propaganda  analvsis. 
English  Journal,  27:  217-21,  March  1938. 
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Edwards,  Violet.  Group  leader's  guide  to 
propaganda  analysis.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Institute  for  Propaganda  Analvsis,  Inc., 
1938.     31  p. 

Suggestions  for  helping  \oung  people  to  recognize 
and  combat  prejudices  and  to  distini/uish  truth  from, 
falsehood. 

Gray,   William    S.     Reading,    in    Encyclo- 
pedia of  Educational  Research  (Walter  S. 
Monroe,   ed.).     New   York,   N.   Y.,  The' 
Macmillan  Company,  1941,  p.  891-926.     \ 

.\  thorough  review  of  research  on  the  problem 
of  developing  critical  thinking  and  its  relation  to 
reading. 

KuHN,     Ferdinand,      Jr.     Perspective    on 
international    relations.     Journal    of   the 
National  Association  of  Deans  of  \\'omen,  • 
4:64-70,  January  1941. 

An  article  by  a  well-known  foreign  correspoiideni 
containing  some  points  about  readinv  international 

news  intelligently. 

Roberts,  Holland  D.  Reading  for  social 
meaning.  English  journal.  2.V  200- .'', 
March  1936. 

Emphasis  on  teaching  children  "what  to  read  and 
how  to  evaluate  the  contents  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  books." 

Sargent,  S.  S.  Emotional  stereotypes  in 
l\\e  Chicago  Tribune.  Sociometry,  2 ;  69- 
75,  January  1939. 

A  pioneer  inx  estii/atinn  on  the  elfects  of  emotional 
stereotypes  on  neuspaper  readers. 
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W'attenburg,  ^^'lLI.IAM  W.     Getting  truth 
from  your  newspaper.      Knglish  Journal, 
I    26:  363-68,  May  1937. 

[  Detailed  outline  of  stejis  in  critical  thinliim.'  with 
respect  to  reading  the  newspaper. 

Pn  Activities 
jind  Programs 

poECHEL,  Florence  Brewer.  On  teach- 
ing students  to  read  newspapers  in- 
telligently.    English   Journal,    24:211-15, 

j  March    1935. 

1  A  concise  and  timeh'  summary  of  information 
about  newspapers  and  suggestions  for  an  active 
apprehension  of  their  significant  content. 

ORBETT,   James    F.,    and  Green,  Joseph 
R.     Testing  with  the  New  York  Times  in 
1  economics.     High  Points,  23:9-15,  March 
I  1941. 
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I  in  newspaper  reading. 
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ed.).     Chicago,    111.,    The    University    of 

';  Chicago,   1939,  p.  322-30.     (Supplemen- 

I  tary  Educational  Monograph  No.  49.) 

I      An    experimental    approach    to    the    teaching   of 

I  newspaper     reading,     involving     the     obtaining    of 

[questions     from     high-school    students     and     their 

I  evaluation  of  a  textbook  on  newspaper  reading. 


GooDYKOONTZ,  Bess.  The  place  of  reading 
in  the  curriculum,  in  Thirty-Sixth  Year- 
book of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  The  Teaching 
of  Reading:  A  Second  Report  (Guy  M. 
Whipple,  ed.),  36:41-62,  February  1937. 

A  needed  emphasis  on  reading  as  an  outgrowth  of 
other  vital  activities. 

Leggitt,  Dorothy.  Reading  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  Social  Studies. 
29:  296-301,  November  1938. 

A  description  of  a  unit  in  newspaper  reading  in 
which  "exploratory"  and  "mastery"  tests  were  given 

Rand,  Helen,  and  Fisher,  Mary  C.  To 
understand  what  is  in  the  newspapers, 
English  Journal,  25:25-32,  January  1936. 

Emphasis  on  educational  values  of  newspaper 
reading  and  suggestions  for  wa\"s  of  attaining  them. 

Squire,  Minnie  C.  We  read  behind  the 
lines.  English  Journal,  29:556-63,  Sep- 
tember 1940. 

Description  of  a  unit  on  newspaper  reading  with 
broad  objectives  and  examination  of  local  and  out- 
of-town  newspapers. 

Stolper,  B.  J.  R.  A  newspaper  unit  for 
schools  (revised  and  enlarged).  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1937.     27  p. 

A  realistic  account  of  a  newspaper  project  in  the 
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Date 


My  News-Reading  Record 


(A 

suggested  form  foi 

Studying 

news-rea 

ding  habits) 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednes- 
day 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Total  minutes 
for  week 

Newspapers  Read: 

Began         _        . 

Finished     

Number  of  minutes. 

-Began.-     

Finished       .1 

Number  of  minutes 

..Began  .   . 

Finished_ 

Number  of  minutes. 

Parts  Tend: 

Photographs 

Cartoons-    -- 

Comics       ... 

Sports                      

National  news 

Local  news    -    

Editorials-         

Home  and  fashions 

Book  re\'icws 

i 

News  Magazines  Read: 
Began 



Number  of  minutes 

Finished 

Number  of  minutes 

Finished 

Paris  read: 

1 

^,. 

#1  '-■ 

■Mr    \ 

ft  ' 

Jm  ^ 

1 

(Sci-  iitxi  paf;c  for  directions  for  keeping  rcaird). 
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Directions  for 
Ceeping  Record 

S  Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  keep  a  true 
|ecord  of  the  time  you  spend  reading  news- 
lapers  and  news  magazines.  It  is  your  own 
^cord  and  you  will  not  be  marked  on  it. 
It  will  be  fun  for  you  to  see  just  what  you 

ad  day  by  day. 

This  is  the  way  to  keep  the  record: 

1.  Whenever  you  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 

news  magazine,  write  the  name  in 
the  first  column  and  the  time  you 
began  to  read  in  the  column  for  the 
day. 

2.  Read  the  newspaper  or  news  magazine 

in  the  way  you  usually  do. 

3.  When  you  have  finished  reading,  write 

the  time  in  the  column  for  the  day. 
Then  you  can  write  the  number  of 
minutes  you  have  been  reading. 
This  part  of  your  record  will  look 
somewhat  like  this: 

Monday  Tuesday         Etc. 

Began.      4:30  5:45 

Finished.    5:00  6:00 

Number  of  min- 
utes        30  15 


If  you  read  the  same  newspaper 
again  later  in  the  day,  you  can  use 
the  second  line  in  the  first  column, 
putting  in  the  name  of  the  paper 
again. 

4.  Next  check  in  the  column  for  the  day 

all  the  parts  of  the  newspaper  or 
news  magazine  you  read.  Then 
mark  in  order  the  parts  on  which 
you  spent  time.  Mark  7  the  part 
on  which  you  spent  the  most  time,  2 
the  part  on  which  you  spent  the  next 
largest  amount  of  time,  and  so  on. 
Or,  if  you  like,  you  can  put  the  num- 
ber of  minutes  you  spent  reading 
each  part,  as  accurately  as  you  can 
remember  them. 

5.  At    the   end   of  the   week   write   total 

number  of  minutes  spent  on  each 
newspaper,  on  each  news  magazine, 
and  on  each  part  read  (if  you  made  a 
record  of  time  spent  on  each  part). 
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Education  and  National  Defense 

SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contam  specihc  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country's  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  How 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  Education  for  Victory,  official  bi- 
weekly of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EQUAL  ■ 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  •  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPERTHAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE-WE  CAN  NOT 
CONS  EC  RATE -WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND-THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN -THAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH   FROM  THE  EARTH- 
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When  people  are  burning 
books  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  ought  to  be  distrib- 
uting them  with  greater  vigor; 
for  books  are  among  our  best 
allies  in  the  fight  to  make 
democracy  work. 

— ^JoHN  W.  Studebaker 


FOREWORD 

A  MERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  threats  against  her  way 
-^  ^  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  process  of  directing  learning 
they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and 
abilities  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for 
national  strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  education  can  make  to  national  prepared- 
ness at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become 
increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a 
war-torn  world.     But  how.? 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  education  to  total  national  defense.  Planning  a  con- 
structive program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult.  Any 
emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but  not 
precipitate  action.  Hasty,  unthinking  steps  will  often  bring  confusion. 
Ready  acquiescence  to  special  pressure  groups  will  lead  to  distortion  of 
objectives.  Unless  guarded  by  reason,  patriotic  enthusiasm  will  produce 
disastrous  results  in  the  very  program  which  is  aimed  at  national  defense. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  considers  the  role  of  li- 
braries and  covers  the  activities  of  school,  college,  public,  and  special  libraries. 
In  normal  times,  our  libraries  have  been  an  important  agency  for  disseminating 
information  and  culture;  in  times  of  crisis,  when  morale  and  sound  judgment 
are  so  vital,  their  services  are  extremely  essential.  It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  publication  will  be  helpful  not  only  to 
librarians,  but  also  to  educators  aiul  other  leaders  engaged  in  the  total  defense 

program. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 

U.  S.  Commissionfr  of  Education. 
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The  General  Question 


The  Nazi  break-through  at  Sedan  had  an 
mmediate  effect  upon  the  activity  and 
'thought  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
[Adequate  defense  became  a  matter  of  urgent 
concern.  With  all  the  speed  possible,  the 
'Nation  intensified  its  efforts  to  mobilize 
resources,  plan  industrial  research,  train 
I  men  for  our  armed  forces,  prepare  technical 
iworkers  for  defense  jobs,  and  inform  our 
(citizens  regarding  the  issues  and  the  dangers. 

jHow  Are  Libraries  Affected? 

I  This  vast  program  has  affected  not  only 
|0ur  Army  and  Navy,  but  also  our  factories, 
!our  communit}'  life,  and  our  schools  and 
'colleges.  How  is  it  affecting  our  libraries? 
'What  essential  services  have  libraries  to 
offer  to  the  planners  and  workers  for 
[defense? 

j  A  hint  regarding  these  services  is  given  in 
la  statement  recently  formulated; 

The  wars  now  being  waged  are  not  merely 
against  nations  and  races.  They  have  as  their 
aim  the  destruction  of  ideas  as  well,  even  in  those 
countries  not  engaged  in  military  combat.  The 
freedoms  and  principles  which  represent  the  high- 
est achievements  of  civilized  society  are  menaced 
from  abroad  and  at  home.  Libraries  are  in- 
I  evitably  involved  in  this  war  of  ideas  (1).' 
The  e.xtent  of  the  involvement,  however,  is 
'realized  only  when  the  whole  scope  of  a 
total  defense  program  is  taken  into  account 
and  when  the  strategic  position  of  libraries 
'for  the  work  ahead  is  considered. 

(Defense  Requirements 

'  National  defense  requires  adequate  armed 
iforces  possessing  high  morale,  industries 
imechanically  efficient,  defense  workers 
'highly  competent,  and  a  population  capable 
[of  making  intelligent  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  facts  presented.  Intolerance,  dissension, 
[muddled  thinking  about  the  international 
'situation,  unsatisfactory  relations  with  Latin 
lAmerica,     and     shortage     of    mechanically 

•  '  The  numbers  in  parentheses  throughout  the  pamphlet  corre- 
[spond  to  the  numbers  oi  the  references  for  reading  given  on  p.  20. 


skilled  workmen  are  all  factors  which  can 
jeopardize  a  total  defense  program.  In  all 
of  these  vital  problems  there  is  a  common 
element — the  need  for  effective  communica- 
tion of  ideas  and  information. 

It  is  here  that  libraries  have  an  important 
role  to  play,  for  along  with  speech,  radio,  and 
film,  the  printed  word  is  one  of  the  potent 
media  for  the  communication  of  ideas  and 
information.  Words  set  in  type  can  be 
referred  to  again  and  again  for  fuller  under- 
standing; they  are  not  fleeting;  and  they 
can  be  considered  in  quiet  with  relative 
freedom  from  emotional  stress.  As  a  service 
agency  for  the  social  distribution  of  printed 
material,  and  in  many  cases  of  audio-visual 
aids  also,  libraries  are  indeed  in  a  position  to 
render  vital  service  in  the  present  crisis. 

Library  Responsibility 

Librarians  are  agreed,  furthermore,  that 
they  have  definite  obligations  in  the  pre- 
paredness program.  They  are  in  full  accord 
with  the  contention  of  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  that  librarians 

must  themselves  become  active  and  not  passive 
agents  of  the  democratic  process.  (9) 

Which  Libraries  Are  Affected  ? 

Are  libraries  proving  themselves  active 
agents  in  this  crisis?  If  so,  which  type  of 
library  is  involved?  There  are  school, 
college,  public,  and  special  libraries;  there 
are  State  libraries.  Federal  libraries,  and 
professional  library  associations.  Which  of 
these  are  rendering  essential  services  to  the 
planners  and  workers  for  defense?  The 
answer  to  this  question,  is  attempted  in  the 
following  pages.  Federal  libraries,  such  as 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  those  connected 
with  certain  departments  and  independent 
agencies,  although  performing  important 
services  to  defense,  are  not  included  in  this 
description. 


School  Libraries  Answer 


At  first  thought,  it  might  seem  that  school 
libraries  would  not  be  involved  in  a  national 
defense  program.  They  are  concerned  essen- 
tially with  long-term  programs,  whereas 
national  defense  is  primarily  one  of  imme- 
diacy. The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  will  be 
won  by  ships,  materials,  and  training  com- 
pleted now  and  not  5  or  10  years  hence. 

What  services  have  school  libraries  to 
offer  which  are  essential  to  defense.^  Ex- 
pressed directly  in  terms  of  planes,  tanks, 
and  men,  they  have  none,  perhaps.  But 
what  about  services  in  terms  of  preparing 
future  democratic  citizens  to  make  wise 
decisions  and  to  take  effective  action,  or  of 
aiding  in  the  increase  in  mechanical  skills .'' 

As  pointed  out  in  another  publication  in 
this  series,"  the  color  of  education  at  a  given 
time  has  a  definite  effect  upon  the  thinking 
and  behavior  of  a  nation  10  years  later.  For 
example,  what  was  taught  to  Nazi  and 
Fascist  youth  a  decade  or  so  ago  has  come  to 
fruition  in  the  mental  and  physical  actions 
of  these  individuals  who  have  now  become 
adults.  According  to  the  pamphlet  referred 
to,  mental  clamps  of  totalitarian  doctrines 
applied  to  boys  and  girls  in  those  countries 
have  warped  their  ideas  and  attitudes. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  soundness  and 
strength  of  our  democratic  life  a  decade 
hence  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the 
color  of  tlie  education  being  given  our  boys 
and  girls  today.  As  an  important  auxiliary 
in  teaching,  school  libraries  can,  and  are, 
playing  an  important  part  in  insuring  that 
soundness  and  strength. 

The  Problems 

The  nature  and  extent  of  school  library 
services  are  conditioned  by  the  educational 
problems  arising  from  the  present  crisis. 
Writers  analyzing  the  situation  have  singled 
out  certain   areas   and   subjects   as   needing 
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special  emphasis  or  adjustment.  Adequate 
national  preparedness  to  make  the  countrv 
safe  and  keep  it  safe  requires,  they  say: 

1.  Good  citizenship. 

2.  Good  health. 

?>.  Good  work  habits. 

4.  Tolerance  for  other  races  and  creeds. 

5.  Effective  vocational  guidance. 

6.  Adequate  vocational  training. 

7.  Friendly    relations    with    the    other    .American; 

Republics  and  Canada. 

8.  Retention    of    democratic    procedures    in    the 

teaching  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

The  foregoing  problems  are  not  new. 
They  existed  long  before  Hitler  and  his! 
partners  achieved  mastery  over  Europe;  but 
their  prompt  solution  looms  up  as  more 
imperative  than  ever.  In  varying  degrees, 
these  problems  invoke  adjustments  in  the 
curriculum,  the  addition  of  new  units,  or, 
the  strengthening  of  courses  already  given. 

Services  of  School  Libraries 

Aiding  curricidar  adjustments. — In  the 
matter  of  curricular  adjustments,  the  school 
library  may  render  direct  help.  Many 
school  librarians  are  aiding  school  commit- 
tees considering  such  adjustments  and' 
changes.  Some  are  ser\ing  actively  on' 
curriculum  committees.  Through  various 
bibliographical  aids,  librarians  are  ascer- 
taining what  printed  information  exists  on 
the  curricular  problem  at  hand,  what  other' 
school  systems  are  doing,  and  what  advice 
and  assistance  are  available  from  State  and 
Federal  sources.  Such  active  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  librarian  often  may  save 
the  curriculum  committee  much  time  and 
possibly  some  misdirected  effort. 

Supplying  teaching  materials. — Another 
service  that  the  librarian  can  render  is  that' 
of  informing  the  curriculum  committee  as  to 
what  printed  and  other  teaching  materials 
are  available  in  the  school  system,  should  1^ 
the  contemplated  unit  be  added  or  the  curri-  ■'! 
culum  adjustment  be  made.    A  corollary  to  Mf; 


this  is  the  provision  of  information  about  the 
availability  of  materials  elsewhere  and  the 
cost  of  obtaining  them  for  the  school  or  the 

(School  system.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the   availability    of    teaching    materials    be 

i canvassed  thoroughly  before  a  new  subject 
or  unit  of  study  is  introduced  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 

I     In  the  matter  of  films  needed  for  the  sub- 

Ijects  involved,  school  librarians  are  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  American  Film 
Institute    and    the    Committee   on    Motion 

[Pictures  in  Education.  They  are  looking 
forward  also  to  the  catalog  of  evaluated  films 

(scheduled  for  publication  by  the  American 

I  Council  on  Education  in  the  summer  of  1941. 

I     Stimulating  use  of  materials. — One  objec- 

jtive  of  school  libraries  has  been  to  stimulate 
the  use    of  books,  periodicals,  and    audio- 

I  visual  aids;  they  have  never  rested  content 
with  the  mere  acquisition  of  these  materials. 
In  the  present  emergency,  they  may  intensify 
their  activities  to  see  that  the  interest  of  the 
Students  is  aroused  naturally  in  the  subjects 

!  involved  and  that  reading  materials  assist  in 

I  satisfying  the  need.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  of  doing  this. 

One  effective  device  is  that  of  exhibits. 
With  their  theme  changed  from  time  to  time 

[and  directed  at  the  needs  of  the  crisis, 
displays  awaken  curiosity  about  a  specific 
problem,  which  can  be  satisfied  by  the  books 
exhibited.  Appropriate  backdrops,  posters, 
and  related  objects,  skillfully  arranged, 
serve   as    effective    setting    for    the   books. 

t  Citizenship,  good-neighbor  relations,  health, 
use  of  mechanical  skills,  and  guidance  afford 

I  themes  for  striking  exhibits. 

I  Historical  plays  and  patriotic  pageants 
present  another  opportunity  for  tie-ups  with 
books.  The  school  library  can  be  a  source  of 
information  in  the  preparation  of  the  play  or 
pageant  by  providing  the  needed  factual 
information,  the  costume  plates,  and  the 
verification  of  settings  and  other  details. 
It  can  render  important  ser\-ice  after  the 
play  or  pageant  has  been  given  by  featuring 


books    which     will    satisfy    the    awakened 
interests. 

Another  means  of  stimulating  interest  in 
reading  is  the  book  list.  The  national  crisis 
has  been  the  cause  for  the  issuance  of 
numerous  lists,  many  of  which  cover  the 
subjects  now  being  emphasized  by  the 
schools.  The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Library  Association, 
many  public  libraries,  and  State  libraries 
have  published  bibliographies  dealing  with 
democracy.  Western  Hemisphere  relations, 
and  vocational  training.  School  librarians 
as  well  as  teachers  are  finding  such  lists 
useful,  either  in  their  entirety  or  as  a  basis 
for  compilations  made  for  the  specific  needs 
of  a  given  school. 

Reading  clubs  are  an  additional  way  of 
heightening  interest  in  the  material.  As 
described  by  Lucille  Fargo  (7),  "Reading 
clubs  may  be  made  up  of  small  groups  of 
boys  and  girls — twenty  is  enough — who 
voluntarily  signify  their  desire  to  join.  Good 
citizenship,  appreciation  and  care  of  books, 
love  of  reading  and  desire  for  improvement, 
rather  than  school  grades  .  .  .  are  among 
the  qualifications  for  membership." 

In  the  continued  encouragement  of  volun- 
tary reading,  school  librarians  are  perform- 
ing a  useful  service.  As  a  supplementary 
source  of  information,  readable  books  on 
life  and  problems  in  other  countries,  on 
leaders  of  civilization  and  the  cultural 
achievements  of  mankind  can  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  They  can  promote  toler- 
ance, sane  living,  and  wholesome  attitudes. 

Upon  this  matter  of  free  reading  the 
specialist  in  school  libraries  in  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  recently  made  these 
observations:  (4) 

Juvenile  fiction  and  biography  deserve  careful 
attention.  Vicarious  experiences  obtained  through 
reading  are  the  only  kind  of  experiences  possible 
in  many  instances,  even  in  connection  with  the 
child's  own  school  curriculum.  The  importance 
of  sincere  fiction  and  live  biography  which  possess 
strength,  because  of  vitality  of  presentation,  looms 
large  when  the  limits  of  actual  experiences  are 
considered. 


However,  those  who  are  responsible  for  build- 
ing the  curriculum  and  for  the  books  which  are 
necessary  to  make  its  presentation  a  success  will 
often  say,  in  effect,  "We  want  factual  books  of 
geography,  history,  and  science.  The  children 
have  access  to  enough  stories  and  that  type  of 
recreational  reading."  A  cursory  examination  of 
a  few  juvenile  books  of  fiction  and  biography  may 
disclose  a  wealth  of  materials  which  may  aid  in  the 
presentation  and  clarification  of  national  social 
problems  because  of  types  of  characters  and 
episodes  included. 

Specific  Examples  of  Activities 

As  a  coiicrete  example  of  how  school  li- 
braries may  aid  in  education  and  defense,  the 
case  might  be  taken  of  a  school  considering 
the  addition  of  certain  units  involving  the 
study  of  Latin  American  history,  industries, 
economic  problems,  and  cultural  accomplish- 
ments. For  the  curriculum  committee,  the 
librarian  is  gathering  information  about 
courses  on  Latin  America  which  are  already 
in  operation.  She  is  also  assembling  the 
recommendations  of  State  and  national  edu- 
cational authorities  about  the  problem;  and 
is  keeping  in  touch  with  the  program  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  an  understanding  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  other  American  republics. 
Among  other  things,  this  program  of  the 
Office  involves  a  study  of  the  present  prac- 
tices of  our  schools  in  teaching  inter-Ameri- 
can relations  and  also  a  compilation  of  the 
names  of  agencies  which  can  supply  ma- 
terials on  Latin  America  for  school  use. 

In  connection  with  book  selection  in  this 
field,  the  librarian  has  available  for  use  such 
lists  as  those  contained  in: 

Latin  America:  Books  for  North  American 
Readers,  compiU-d  by  Betty  Adler.  Chicago, 
111.,  American  Library  Association,  1940. 

Lati.n  America:  Books  for  Young  Readers, 
compiled  by  Jean  Gardiner  Smith.  Chicago, 
111.,  American  Library  Association,  194L 

Latin  American  Backgrounds,  compiled  by  the 
research  division  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, in  part  for  the  classroom  teachers. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1940. 

Hemisphere  Solidarity:  A  Teacher's  Guide  on 
Inter-.\mkrican  Relations.     Prepared  for  the 


L .   S.  Office  of  Education   by  C.  C.   Crawford. 
1941.' 
Latin    America.     (International    America)    Pub- 
lished by  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Public  Library  as 
Library  Letter  5:  1-4.     1941.  '\ 

Among  the  packets  available  for  loan  by 
the  information  exchange  of  the  V .  S.  Office 
of  Education  are  several  containing  ma-' 
terial  on  inter-American  understanding. 
There  is  also  in  preparation  at  the  Office  a 
bibliography  of  readable  books  on  Latin' 
America  for  secondary  and  elementary 
schools. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  use  of  the  Latin! 
American    material,    plans    for   one   display 
call  for: 

Readable  books  on  Latin  American  peoples,  cus- 
toms, and  industries. 

Latin  American  newspapers. 

Photographs    of    scenes    in    the    other    .'\merican| 
republics. 

Maps  and  travel  guides. 

Records    of    South    and    Central    .\merican    andi 
Mexican  music. 

Samples  of  industrial  products.  ; 

Posters  and  backdrops  appropriate  to  the  Latin. 
American  scene. 

Fiestas,  Latin  American  anniversaries,  and . 
holidays  afford  another  opportunity  for 
library  service  in  the  way  of  supplying ' 
printed  material.  The  use  of  periodical 
indexes  and  bibliographies  of  the  book  trade 
soon  produces  a  list  of  references  on  the 
arts,  customs,  and  life  of  our  Central  and 
South  American  neighbors. 

Good-neighbor  relations  also  are  promoted 
by  the  voluntary  reading  of  books  dealing 
with  the  life,  problems,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Latin  America.  Once  the  prob- 
lems  and  achievements  of  Bolivar,  San 
Martin,  and  Juarez  become  real  to  youthful 
readers  in  the  LInited  States,  much  of  the 
gap  between  good  neighbors  has  been 
bridged. 

The  study  of  relations  with  the  other 
American  republics  has  been  used  as  a 
specific  instance  of  how  school  libraries  can 
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aid  adjustments  in  the  educational  program 

in  connection  with  national  defense.     In  a 

similar  fashion,  libraries  may  assist  in  the 

teaching  of  good  citizenship  and  democracy, 

health,    guidance,    and    technical    training. 

They  may  render  assistance  to  curriculum 

1  committees  making  changes  in  the  courses 

of     study;      they     may     acquire     suitable 

.printed  materials  and   audio-visual  aids  to 

meet  the  new  demands;  and  they  may  stim- 

julate   the   use   of   these   materials    through 

[exhibits,  book  lists,  reading  clubs,  and  other 

media   of   publicit}-.     But   in    all   their   en- 

jdeavors,  they  are  following  the  policy  that 

;  students  should  be  helped  to  form  their  own 

I  opinions  and  should  not  have  mental  clamps 

'applied  to  their  thinking. 

j  Libraries  and  Industrial  Training 

I  The  problem  of  school  library  service  to 
industrial  training  needs  special  considera- 
tion. With  the  demands  of  industry  quick- 
jCned  by  the  defense  program,  training  in 
specific  skills  has  received  increased  emphasis. 
In  the  field  of  vocational  training,  however, 
[libraries  for  the  most  part  have  been  enter- 
ing slowly.  In  many  cases,  the  need  for 
iprinted  materials  as  a  supplement  to  train- 
ing in  vocations  has  not  been  recognized, 
[although  it  is  true  that  some  instructors  in 
the  shops  have  seen  to  it  that  a  collection  of 
manuals,  guides,  and  technical  journals  was 
close  at  hand,  and  the  experience  of  the 
TVA  has  shown  that  printed  material  is 
essential  to  the  effective  training  of  workers. 
In  order  to  study  the  problem,  Russell 
Munn  (10),  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  visited 
18  vocational  schools,  interviewed  the 
administrators  and  instructors,  and  ob- 
served the  classes  and  shops.  In  his  report 
he  states: 

Observations  justified  the  conclusion  that  hand- 
books, texts,  manuals,  periodicals,  and  other 
printed  material,  particularly  if  they  are  inte- 
grated with  shop  and  class  room  activities,  are 
conducive  to  a  more  effective  training  experience. 
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These  observations  are  corroborated  by 
William  F.  Rasche  (12),  Director  of  the 
Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  who  writes: 

Technical  books,  trade  journals,  handbooks,  and 
other  suitable  reading  materials  are  as  essential  to 
effective  instruction  in  school  shops,  drafting  rooms 
and  laboratories  as  are  tools,  machines,  and  other 
practical  equipment.  Vocational  school  adminis- 
trators overlook  an  opportunity  and  neglect  a 
responsibility  if  they  do  not  provide  their  school 
shops  with  carefully  selected  reading  materials  of 
a  practical  and  technical  character.     .    .    . 

Shop  libraries  contribute  to  good  instruction  in 
several  ways.  First,  they  supplement  teacher 
eflfort  on  the  how  side  of  instruction  and  thereby 
help  the  student  to  develop  manipulative  skill. 
Illustrated  works  on  job  operations  and  processes 
aid  greatly  in  this  respect. 

Second,  practical  understanding  and  judgment 
are  developed  by  grounding  the  student  in  funda- 
mental principles  essential  to  good  occupational 
practice.  Related  reading  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, trade  technolog}',  shop  drawing  and  safety 
practices  helps  the  student  to  master  the  why  of 
his  work. 

Third,  consistent  reading  in  related  subjects 
opens  up  new  channels  of  interest  and  furnishes 
motivation  that  mere  contact  with  practical  equip- 
ment alone  cannot  provide.  It  is  the  means  for 
encouraging  the  ambitious  student  who  desires  to 
secure  advancement  to  progress  in  his  chosen  field. 

As  obstacles  to  proper  functioning  of  li- 
braries in  the  vocational  training  field,  ob- 
servers have  pointed  out  that  the  selection  of 
appropriate  printed  material  in  the  technical 
and  industrial  field  is  a  difficult  problem,  that 
regulations  prevent  the  free  use  of  books  and 
periodicals  in  the  shops  and  laboratories,  and 
that  the  regular  school  library  is  not  open  at 
times  when  students  and  trainees  working 
in  the  school  shops  most  need  them. 

Aid  to  technical  book  selection. — The  prob- 
lem of  book  selection  in  vocational  subjects 
has  been  aided  in  no  small  degree  by  some 
compilations  made  with  the  requirements  of 
the  defense  training  program  directly  in 
mind.  The  librarian  and  the  instructor  in 
the  vocational  school  now  have  at  their 
disposal  such  bibliographical  aids  as: 

Industrial  Training  for  National  Defense, 
by  C.  M.  ^lohrhardt.  Chicago,  111.,  .'\merican 
Librar^'  Association,  1940. 
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Aeronautical  Training  ior  National  De- 
fense, by-  Paul  Howard.  Chicago,  111.,  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  1940. 

The  Shop's  Library:  Useful  for  Elementary 
Tr-\ining,  compiled  by  Iva  Winterfield.  Chi- 
cago. III.,  American  Library  Association,  1941. 

The  value  of  printed  material  to  industrial 
training  has  been  presented  graphically  in 
the  booklet.  Why  Industrial  Training  Needs 
Books  (2).  In  this  publication,  these  reasons 
are  set  forth  for  needing  books  and  period- 
icals, "the  right  ones,  in  the  right  place,  at 
the  right  time": 

In  the  shops — fcr  reference  while  questions  are 
"hot." 

In  the  classrooms — for  working  problems,  for 
drafting,  for  reference,  and  review. 

In  the  school  library — for  use  in  working  out  long 
or  unusual  problems,  for  study,  and  for  borrow- 
ing for  home  use. 

In  the  public  library' — to  supplement  printed  re- 
sources in  shop  and  school  library. 

As  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  getting 
technical  books  to  the  place  where  they  are 
needed  at  the  time  when  they  are  wanted, 
various  plans  have  been  offered.  One  is  to 
have  several  schools  jointly  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  a  trained  librarian  to  extend  service 
to  the  trainees  at  the  school  shops  and  labor- 
atories. In  other  instances,  the  public 
library  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
school  authorities  has  sent  a  trained  librarian 
to  the  schools  at  a  specified  time  each  week. 

Providing  a  Laboratory  for  Democracy 

School  libraries  can  render  another  ser- 
vice, not  included  among  those  already 
mentioned.  Not  only  are  they  the  supply 
centers  for  information  about  good  citizen- 
ship and  democracy;  they  are  laboratories 
for  the  actual  practicing  of  them.  With 
certain  limitations,  considerable  freedom 
can  be  allowed  in  the  school  library,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  rights  of  the  individual 


Illustration  on  facing  pajre,  courtesy  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  Industrial  Arts 
and  Vocational  Education. 


can  be  brought  into  adj  ustmenl  with  the  good 
of  the  group.  Abuse  of  individual  rights  by 
mutilation  of  books,  tardy  return  of  bor- 
rowed volumes,  and  undue  noise  in  a  place 
intended  for  reading  and  study  vividly 
brings  home  to  students  the  wrong  done  to 
the  rights  of  the  many  by  the  willful  few. 
A  frank  discussion  of  the  problems  with  the 
students  themselves  and  a  decision  reached 
in  which  they  ha\'e  participated  make  for 
better  results  than  a  regulation  handed  down 
arbitrarily,  no  matter  how  just  the  latter 
may  be.  The  school  library  can  be  a  prac- 
tice ground  for  democratic  procedures. 

Strength  through  Cooperation 

School  libraries  can  strengthen  their  own 
defense  activity  by  cooperation  with  other 
library  agencies.  Their  resources  and  services 
can  be  supplemented  greatly  by  those  of  the 
public  library  and  the  State  library.  This  is 
especially  true  of  rural  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defense  program  of  these 
other  library  agencies  can  receive  important 
aid  from  the  defense  activities  of  the  school 
library. 

In  short,  all  community  leaders,  including 
educators,  are  finding  school  libraries  an 
essential  auxiliary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  involved  in  the  education  and 
national  defense  program.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  activities  recommended  in  JVhat  the 
Schools  Can  Do  *  require  the  aid  of  adequate 
library  facilities  and  services.  Adequately 
supported  and  well-administered  libraries 
will  do  much  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
program.  In  his  biennial  report  for  1939-41, 
the  Nebraska  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  states: 

When  organized  efficiently  a  school  library  is 
the  cheapest  department  in  terms  of  service  a  high 
school  can  offer.  One  dollar  spent  on  a  book  or  a 
magazine  will  spread  farther  than  a  dollar  spent 
in  any  other  way.  It  will  reach  more  people,  meet 
more  individual  needs  .  .  . 


^  U.    S.    Office   of  Elucation.    E^iucaiion   and   National    Defense 
Series,  Pamphlet  No.  4.     1941. 


College,  University,  and  Special  Libraries  j 

Answer 


College  and  University  Library  Services 

At  the  college  level,  libraries  can  serve  the 
cause  of  education  and  national  defense  in 
ways  similar  to  those  indicated  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Inter- 
preting and  practicing  democracy,  under- 
standing world  problems,  and  improving 
relations  with  the  other  American  republics 
and  Canada  are  receiving  special  emphasis 
and  require  the  services  of  librarians.  Cur- 
ricular  adjustments,  new  or  strengthened 
courses,  provision  of  adequate  printed 
materials  and  adequate  promotion  of  the 
use  of  these  printed  materials  involve  the 
college  or  university  library. 

Moreover,  with  quickened  industry  open- 
ing up  many  opportunities  for  college 
students  and  selective  service  calling  so 
many  to  the  colors,  occupational  counseling 
assumes  increased  importance.  Librarians 
may  perform  a  useful  service  in  this  connec- 
tion by  assuring  that  an  adequate  and 
reliable  supply  of  printed  materials  is  on 
hand  to  aid  both  the  counselor  and  the 
student. 

A  direct  avenue  of  service  for  libraries  in 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  has  been 
opened  up  by  the  engineering  defense  train- 
ing program,  made  possible  by  a  special 
Federal  appropriation  and  administered  bv 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  This  program 
aims  at  forestalling  a  possible  shortage  of 
trained  engineers,  such  as  inspectors  of 
materials,  chemicals,  explosives,  instrument 
and  power  units;  designers  of  machinery, 
equipment,  tools,  dies,  and  aircraft  power 
plants;  production  engineers  and  naval 
architects.  On  April  25,  1941,  reports 
showed  that  135  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  46  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia    were    offering    1,339    engineering 


defense  courses  to  a  maximum  authorization 
of  89.832  students. 

The  fact  that  these  are  intensive  courses 
directed  toward  specific  ends  makes  the 
supply  of  adequate  printed  material  highly 
essential.  As  a  book-selection  aid  in  that 
field,  in  1940  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation issued  the  booklist.  Engineering  De-  • 
fense  Training,  by  Harrison  \V.  Craver  and 
Harrison  U.  von  Urff.  The  interpretations 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
grant  include  "reference  books"  as  a  legiti- 
mate expenditure  under  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Mobilization  of  research  materials. — Many 
college  and  university  libraries  also  are  per- 
forming a  useful  function  in  mobilizing 
their  resources  for  research.  A  survey  of 
technical  and  special  libraries  by  the  na-  ' 
tional  library  associations  has  resulted  in 
the  Guide  to  Library  Facilities  for  National 
Defense  (6)  in  which  is  given  the  location 
of  special  collections  in  such  fields  as  aero- 
nautics, chemicals,  food-supply  problems, 
labor  and  laboring  classes,  metallurgy,  water 
power,  and  other  pertinent  subjects. 

Technical  service  to  industry. — The  serv- 
ices which  our  technical  college  libraries  can 
perform  in  the  national  emergency  have 
been  noted  by  Charles  H.  Brown  (5)  as 
follows : 

1.  To  compile  a  list  of  industries  in  the  region, 

State,  or  city,  noting  especially  those  with 
research  departments. 

2.  'I'o  get  in  touch  with  the  research  departments 

of   the   State's    industries   and   offer   lihrary 
services. 

3.  To  inform  industries  of  the  location  of  printed 

material  needed  in  research. 

4.  To  rela.x  lending  rules  so  that  library  materials 

will  be  more  available  to  industrial  managers 
and  scientists. 
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S.  To  see  to  it  that  the  teachers  who  are  being 
trained  in  industrial  subjects  are  informed 
about  the  books  published  in  their  field. 

Decentralization  of  defense  industry  for 
strategic  reasons  places  responsibilities  upon 
many  of  our  college  and  university  libraries 
hitherto  considered  remote  from  industrial 
centers.  Useful  service  can  be  rendered  if 
1  close  touch  with  the  research  needs  of  local 
.or  area  industries  is  kept  by  the  libraries  of 
'the  institutions  of  higher  education,  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  other  libraries  of  the 
idistrict. 

I  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Germany 
|in  her  industrial  preparation  has  made 
lefFective  use  of  technical  and  scientific 
[libraries.  Her  engineers  and  scientists  knew 
Ithe  art  of  bibliography  and  her  librarians 
Iwere  skilled  in  applied  science.  German 
[industry  never  undertook  experiments  or 
'installed  new  processes  until  the  technical 
literature  on  the  subject  had  been  carefully 
searched  and  studied. 

Survey  of  needs. — With  some  adaptations, 
the  suggestions  made  for  technical  colleges 
could  be  used  by  liberal  arts  colleges, 
Especially  those  working  with  organizations 
land  civic  bodies  in  the  fields  of  good  citizen- 
jship,  democratic  living,  and  international 
understanding.  Further  information  on  the 
services  and  needs  of  all  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries  will  be  available  through  a 
survey  started  in  the  spring  of  1941  by  a 
Ispecial  committee  of  the  Association  of 
College  and  Research  Libraries,  a  division 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  When 
:ompleted,  this  study  should  afford  infor- 
mation on  such  points  as: 

1.  What  college  and  university  libraries  are  doing 
to  assist  new  courses  on  democracy  and  on 
technical  defense  subjects. 

2.  Effect  of  the  changes  in  course  content  and 
methods  on  the  library. 

3.  \ew  fields  for  effective  work  on  the  part  of  the 
library. 

4.  .Adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  funds  for  tlie  present 
job  confronting  libraries. 


Special  Libraries 

Special  libraries  are  performing  services 
similar  to  those  of  college  and  university  li- 
braries. Through  their  special  collections 
these  libraries  can  make,  and  are  making, 
important  contributions  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Usually  connected  with  an  industrial 
or  commercial  concern,  this  type  of  library 
is  indispensable  to  the  work  of  the  research 
man,  the  production  manager,  and  the  highly 
skilled  technician  in  gearing  industry  to  the 
defense  program.  Since  many  libraries  of 
this  type  are  financed  by  the  firm  or  organ- 
ization of  which  they  are  a  part,  their  serv- 
ices normally  are  restricted  to  staff  members. 
In  the  interest  of  national  defense,  however, 
many  of  these  libraries  are  willing  to  extend 
service  to  the  research  worker  engaged  on 
defense  problems. 

The  following  descriptions  taken  from  the 
Guide  to  Library  Facilities  for  National  De- 
fense (6)  indicate  the  nature  of  the  services 
performed  by  special  libraries: 
Library  of  an  aircraft  company  in  California: 

Library  organized  in  1937  to  serve  the  company. 
It  attempts  coverage  of  engineering,  legal,  con- 
struction, and  research  problems  relative  to  manu- 
facture and  production  of  aircraft.  Collection 
consists  of  15,000  catalogued  volumes,  and  adds 
about  500  to  1,000  annually.  Receives  currently 
50  periodicals.  Has  Technical  Reports,  Notes,  and 
Memoranda  from  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  together  with  confidential 
matter  from  the  Materiel  Division  of  the  Air 
Corps.  Has  40  drawers  of  technical  reports.  Has 
what  reports  to  be  complete  present  information 
on  aerodynamics,  heavier-than-air,  power  plants, 
including  engines,  hydraulics,  and  electrical  systems 
relative  to  aircraft. 
Library  of  a  company  manufacturing  plastics  in  Sew 
Jersey: 

Organised  in  1926  to  serve  research  and  develop- 
ment staff,  the  collection  contains  1,700  catalogued 
volumes,  chiefly  books  on  the  subject  of  synthetic 
resins  and  plastics;  also,  to  a  lesser  degree,  paints, 
varnishes,  etc.  Practically  all  books  on  synthetic 
resins  are  on  file  and  almost  all  complete  sets  of 
periodicals  on  the  same  subject.  About  60  peri- 
odicals are  received. 


Library  of  an  associatiun  specializing  in  foreign  affairs: 
Library  established  in  1926  serves  staff  and 
public  as  much  as  possible  on  international  affairs 
and  conditions  within  countries  which  influence 
foreign  relations.  Has  3,500  catalogued  books, 
documents,  and  pamphlets;  annual  additions,  200 
to  300.  Periodicals  received  annually  number  260. 
Newspapers  are  received  from  15  foreign  countries. 
Has  some  foreign  documents  on  European  War, 
1914-18.  The  largest  part  of  the  library  treats  of 
the  economic  situation  in  various  countries;  their 
foreign  polic\",  trade,  politics,  and  go\'ernment;  de- 
fense. 

A  typical  instance  of  special  library  service 
has  been  described  by  the  librarian  (14)  at 
Wright  Field: 

Although  we  are  essentiall)'  an  aeronautical 
library,  it  is  surprising  how  many  fields  of  science 
that  includes.  .  .  .  You  will  find  books  on  our 
shelves  on  physics  and  mechanics,  radio  and  elec- 
trical engineering,  thermodynamics,  optics,  chem- 
istry, strength  of  materials  and  metallurgy,  engines 
— internal  as  well  as  Diesel — photograph)',  and 
navigation. 

The  librarian  mentions  also  the  reading  ma- 
terial supplied  to  the  research  workers  in  the 
physiological  laboratory  which  was  studying 
the  efliect  on  pilots  of  high-altitude  flying; 
the  demand  for  research  literature  on  pres- 


sure vessels  and  the  appearance  later  of  a 
stratosphere  plane,  the  Lockheed  XC-3S, 
with  a  pressurized  cabin.  Parachute  ex- 
periments required  printed  facts  about  silk 
testing  and  the  formulas  for  the  rate  of 
falling  bodies. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  are  but  a  few 
of  the  instances  which  could  be  cited  regard- 
ing the  work  of  about  1,500  special  libraries. 
They  show  clearly  the  type  of  essential  serv- 
ice which  most  of  these  libraries  are  render- 
ing to  those  planning  and  directing  our 
country's  defense  program. 

Another  activity  of  the  special  librarians, 
which  is  of  much  significance  for  the  defense 
program,  is  the  Survey  of  Resources  now 
nearing  completion.  This  publication,  to 
be  issued  by  the  Special  Libraries  Associa- 
tion, will  show  the  holdings  of  each  special 
library,  will  indicate  where  subject  special-  ' 
ists  are  available,  and  by  a  complete  subject 
index  will  enable  research  workers  to  find 
the  best  collections  in  specific  scientific 
fields,  such  as,  housing,  nutrition,  air  raid 
precautions,  and  otiier  topics  connected  Avitii 
defense. 
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Public  and  State  Libraries  Answer 


The  fall  of  France  made  an  impact  upon 
our  public  libraries.  From  California  to 
Maryland,  from  Ohio  to  Texas,  came  reports 
of  ever-increasing  demands  upon  public 
libraries  for  technical  books,  for  printed 
materials  on  aviation,  auto  mechanics,  blue- 
print reading,  welding,  and  a  score  of  other 
subjects.  Some  of  the  people  making  these 
demands  were  enrolled  in  defense  courses; 
others  already  were  employed  in  defense 
industries,  but  wished  to  increase  their  com- 
petency and  to  upgrade  themseh'es. 

I  The  Demand 

The  calls  for  service  are  illustrated  in  the 
j  statements  sent  to  the  American  Library 
I  Association     and     to    the    Library    Service 

Division   of  the  U.   S.   Office  of  Education. 

Selected  from  a  large  number  of  instances, 

the  following  may  be  noted: 

Oakland,  Calif.: 

We  have  practically  doubled  our  collection  on 
sheet  metal  work  and  welding,  and  still  find  very 
few  books  on  the  shelves.  The  demand  for  books 
on  shipbuilding  has  increased  from  a  negligible 
quantity  a  year  ago  to  a  constant  and  pressing 
demand,  especially  for  books  on  shipfitting. 

I  Detroit.  .Midi.: 

Our  book  collection  was  fairly  adequate  for 
peace-time  requests  but  is  wholly  inadequate  for 
the  present  emergency.  We  need  books  on  such 
specialized  subjects  as  airplane  riveting,  use  of 
measuring  instruments,  bench  work,  airplane  jigs^ 
machining  of  shell  cases,  tank  construction,  etc. 

ChorUstnn.  .S".  C: 

The  Charleston  Free  Library  has  a  splendid 
basic  book  collection  and  a  skeleton  staff  of  very 
high  calibre.  Funds  are  badly  needed  to  give 
service  even  approaching  adequacy  to  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  .  .  .  Men  come  in  wanting 
technical  books  to  help  them  keep  up  with  their 
work  .  .  .  We  have  had  readers  sitting  on  the 
stairwav  rccentlv  for  lack  of  room  at  the  tables. 


Denver,  Colo.: 

.As  far  back  as  the  summer  of  19.i9,  we  knew 
that  something  was  in  the  wind,  for  an  influx  of 
men  descended  upon  the  Technical  Department  of 


the  Denver  Public  Library  and  suddenly  assailed 
us  with  questions  on  all  phases  of  the  wide  and 
vitally  important  topic  of  metals. 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  classes  in  training  for 
defense  industries  were  started  in  Denver  on  a  24- 
hour  schedule.  Our  books  on  the  subjects  taught: 
the  machine  trades,  sheet  metal  work,  welding  and 
Internal  combustion  engines,  melted  from  the 
shelves  (3). 

A  report  to  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation by  the  Buffalo  Public  Library  is 
typical  of  the  heavy  demands  being  made 
upon  public  libraries  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
fense program.  The  volumes  noted  were 
the  ones  on  the  Alohrhardt  list  of  technical 
books  needed  for  defense  training.  The 
calls  for  the  books  were  from  men  in  defense 
industries  seeking  to  upgrade  themselves, 
or  from  those  seeking  to  prepare  themsel\-es 
for  defense  jobs.     The  report  is  as   follows: 


Volumes 

Subjects 

In 
library 

Left  on 
shelves 

Needed  to 
supply 
demand 

1 

t 

3 

4 

28 
64 
25 
16 
64 
14 

61 
11 
11 
11 

5 
l.i 

36 

17 

2 
1 
4 
1 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 

1 

0 
2 
} 
0 

sO 

200 

ISO 

70 

160 

SO 

Mechanical  drawing  anJ  blue- 

200 

40 

65 

60 

Shipbuilding  and  naval  archi- 

IS 

40 

I'-S 

60 

Total 

376 

u 

1,953 

Services  to  meet  such  demands  are  form- 
ing an  important  part  of  public  library 
activities  in  the  present  emergency.  Limited 
funds,  however,  continue  to  curtail  severely 
the  extent  to  which  libraries  can  serve,  a 
fact  of  significance  to  those  interested  in 
the  educational  aspects  of  national  defense. 


Democracy  and  Good  Citizenship 

Important  as  are  the  library's  services  to 
industrial  mobilization,  no  less  significant 
is  its  contribution  to  the  survival  of  democ- 
racy. Among  other  things,  democracy 
involves  a  delicate  balance  between  con- 
flicting forces.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
the  precious  freedoms  of  speech,  thought,  and 
action;  on  the  other,  possible  disunity,  dis- 
sension, and  indecision  regarding  vital  issues. 
The  problem  in  a  democracy  is  to  make  the 
satisfactory  adjustments.  Although  people 
do  not  learn  to  practice  democracy  or  become 
good  citizens  just  by  reading  about  these 
things,  nevertheless  they  must  know  the 
facts  and  the  dangers  if  they  are  to  make 
intelligent  decisions  in  a  democratic  way. 
As  a  democratic  institution  reaching  all  age 
groups  and  available  to  all  classes,  the  public 
librar)'  is  in  a  strategic  position  to  help  make 
democracy  work. 

As  a  guide  for  action  in  controversial 
questions,  the  Council  of  the  American 
I^ibrary  Association  in  June  1939  formulated 
this  statement  of  polic)': 

Library's  Rill  of  Rights 

1.  Books  and  other  reading  matter  selected  foi 
purchase  from  the  public  funds  should  be  chosen 
because  of  value  and  interest  to  people  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  no  case  should  the  selection  be 
influenced  by  the  race  or  nationalit;-  or  the  political 
or  religious  views  of  the  writers. 

2.  As  far  as  available  material  permits,  all  sides 
of  questions  on  which  differences  of  opinion  exist 
should  be  represented  fairly  and  adequately  in  the 
books  and  other  reading  maiter  purchased  for 
public  uiic. 

3.  The  library  as  an  insiilution  to  educale  for 
democratic  living  should  especialh'  welcome  the  use 
of  its  meeting  rooms  for  socially  useful  and  cultural 
activities  and  the  discussion  of  current  public 
questions.  Library  meeting  rooms  should  be 
available  on  equal  terms  to  all  groups  in  the 
community  regardless  of  their  beliefs  or  affiliations. 

By  stimulation  and  guidance,  the  public 
library  is  serving  as  an  antidote  to  that 
propaganda  which  seeks  to  undermine  our 
way  of  life.  As  guides  for  reading  on  the 
problem    of    democracy    and    controversial 


issues,  many  State  and  local  libraries  hav^ 
issued  lists.  The  American  Library  Asso 
ciation  also  has  published  a  number  o 
bibliographies  in  this  field: 

Our  AiMERicAN   Democracy,  compiled  by  A.  M 
Farquhar,  1940. 

A  New  World  Order,  compilrd  l>y  Fern  Ijonf; 

194L 
I!)an'cers  to  Democr-vcy;  W  nAr  Can   Be  Dom 

About  Them,  1941. 

The  arrangement  of  this  last-namei 
publication  affords  a  helpful  analysis  of  thi 
situation: 

■■\.  Dangers  to  democracy  from  without: 

1.  Armies  of  tyrants. 

2.  Ideas  of  tyrants. 

3.  International  anarchy. 

4.  Recoil  of  war. 

B.  Dangers  to  democracy  from  within: 

1.  Lack  of  economic  democrac). 

2.  Spirit  of  ruthless  individualism. 

3.  Unemployment. 

4.  Frustrated  youth. 

5.  Disunity  and  group  antagonisms. 

6.  Loss  of  civil  liberties. 

7.  Propaganda  and  hysteria. 

8.  Diminishing  democracy  in  local  affairs 

9.  Lack  of  civic  education. 

10.  Disregard  of  things  of  the  spirit. 

Health 

In  the  field  of  health,  a  survey  recenth, 
undertaken  indicates  that  libraries  are  in 
tensifying  their  activity,  with  defense  need: 
in  mind.  The  Minneapolis  Public  Librar\ 
is  cooperating  with  the  city  schools  in  hold 
ing  classes  in  parent  education  sponsorec 
by  the  board  of  education.  At  Albany 
traveling  libraries  for  health  courses  art 
being  sent  to  visiting  nurses.  The  Lawson- 
McGhee  Librar}-  publishes  the  Book-shfli 
a  column  of  recent  books  and  magazim 
articles  in  the  montlih'  bulletin  of  tin 
Knoxville  Board  of  Health. 

Specific  Activities 

The  specific  activities  undertaken  by  tlu 
public  library  to  meet  the  various  dcfensi 
problems  are  similar,  in  the  main,  to  thosi 
described  for  the  types  of  libraries  previously 
discussed.  Public  libraries  are  building  uf 
their  collections  in  the  fields  pertinent  to  thi 
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Ilefense  program;  they  are  stimulating  the 
iise  of  these  collections  by  preparing  book 
ists  and  by  employing  other  means  of 
lublicity;  they  are  participating  in  com- 
inunity  committees.  Since  some  of  the 
lublic  library  activities  may  have  sugges- 
ions  not  only  for  other  public  libraries  but 
ilso  for  school  and  college  libraries,  it  may 
le  helpful  to  give  details  about  a  few  of  them. 

Community  committee. — At  Pasadena, 
Halif.,  for  example,  the  public  library  is  an 
ictive  participant  in  the  community  organ- 
zation  for  public  education  for  national 
lefense  (11),  which  was  initiated  by  the  local 
)oard  of  education.  With  the  press,  the 
adio,  and  the  public  forums,  the  library  is 
losely  allied  to  the  committee  on  public 
nformation,  of  which  the  city  librarian  is  a 
nember.  The  purpose  of  this  subcommittee 
s  "To  set  up  a  bureau  of  information  from 
vhich  our  citizens  may  obtain  authoritative 
nformation  pertaining  to  our  national 
)rogram  of  welfare  and  defense,  and  to 
issist  individuals  and  organizations  in  gain- 
ing access  to  authoritative  and  factual 
Information  pertaining  to  all  problems  that 
Inight  arise  in  this  connection." 
i  This  subcommittee  on  public  information 
las  established  a  library  room  with  a  librarian 
n  charge  and  an  assistant.  Library  hours 
ire  from  8  a.  m.  to  2:30  p.  m.  daily  except 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  In  this 
■.pecial  collection  are  "scrap  books  on  all 
)hases  of  national  defense,  propaganda, 
jnilitary  and  naval  affairs,  Western  Hemi- 
phere  defense,  Latin  America,  the  Far 
liast,  the  Balkan  and  Mediterranean  theatres 
|)f  war,  finance,  and  economy  of  crises,  etc." 
[Phese  topics  are  in  the  form  of  clippings 
rem  such  sources  as  the  New  York  Times, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Pasadena  Post, 
ind  the  Congressional  Record. 
!    In  addition,  there  are  maps,  charts,  pic- 

ures,  lists  of  other  sources  of  information, 
md  book  lists  prepared  both  by  the  public 
ibrary  and  by  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.    All  of  this  material  is  available 


as  source  materials  for  speakers,  writers, 
moderators,  discussion  group  leaders,  and 
interested  citizens. 

Exhibits. — The  Queens  Borough  Public 
Library,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  has  organized  a 
special  display  of  books  with  appropriate 
legends,  in  order  to  call  citizens'  attention 
to  the  problems  confronting  America.  The 
poster  which  is  reproduced  on  page  14  was 
designed  to  advertise  the  display. 

The  Newark  Public  Library  has  carried 
through  a  series  of  exhibits  the  subjects  of 
which  were  altered  with  the  changes  in  the 
international  situation.  These  displays 
were  placed  directly  opposite  the  charge  desk 
in  the  main  corridor  where  every  person 
having  a  book  charged  could  see  them.  A 
professional  librarian  was  designated  as  in 
charge  of  material  dealing  with  the  national 
defense  program. 

As  reported  by  the  Newark  Public  Li- 
brary, the  development  of  these  displays  was 
as  follows : 

Peace  and  Good  Will  was  the  first  of  what  has 
developed  into  a  series  of  exhibits.  It  was  set  up 
February  15,  1939,  and  modified  by  the  passing  of 
time  and  change  of  events  until  April.  Then  it 
was  replaced  by  a  collection  of  books  on  Con- 
temporary Europe.  Each  day  the  shelves  were 
e.\amined  and  restocked,  popular  titles  ordered, 
older  books  to  illumine  the  background  were 
brought  to  the  fore.  As  the  scene  shifted  to 
Poland  and  then  to  the  Western  Front,  the  book 
collection  shifted  with  the  changing  scene.  Neu- 
trality and  international  law  became  a  feature. 

.  .  .  When  war  broke,  September  1939,  the 
exhibit  of  Contemporary  Europe  was  resumed. 
Studies  of  political  ideologies  led  in  popularity, 
fn  January  1940  an  exhibit  showing  the  importance 
and  significance  of  the  Baltic  States  displaced  the 
more  general  exhibit  ...  To  accompany  the 
exhibit  two  lists  [were  made] — Arts  and  Crafts  in 
the  Baltics;  Literature  and  Music  in  the  Baltics  .  .  . 

In  May  1940,  before  the  fall  of  France,  it  was 
decided  to  stress  the  cause  of  Democracy.  Quo- 
tations on  the  ideals  and  benefits  of  Democracy 
were  printed  on  the  library  press  and  used  with  the 
books. 

A  variation  of  this  theme  came  in  June  1940,  with 
a  change  to  an  exhibit  built  around  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights.     The  landmarks  in 
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DEMOCRACY  IS  NOT  A  GIFT;  IT  IS  A  CONQUEST! 

A  Special  Display  of  Books 
on 

The  America  YOU  Defend! 


What  is  this  democratic  America?  Do 
you  realize  America's  achievements  and 
the  problems  still  facing  her?  Your  Library 
has  assembled  250  books  of  history,  biog- 
raphy,  fiction,  art,  and  other  more  serious 
subjects,  which  present  a  picture  of  the 
traditions,  hopes,  and  problems  which  are 
the  heritage  and  moral  responsibility  of 
all  Americans! 


READ  ABOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA! 

The  books  are  grouped  under: 

1.  The  People:  the  mosaic  of  American  life 

2.  Political    traditions    and   hopes:    for   government   and   citizenship 

3.  Our   democratic    ideals:    in    education,   religion,   in   everyday  life 

4.  Our   crucial    problems  at  home:    labor,  unemployment,  migrants, 

youth,  land,  housing 

5.  Highlights  of  American  history  and  culture 

6.  Portrayal  of  America  in  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry 

7.  America's  gift  to  music  and  art 

8.  The  "Must"  books  of  American  biography 

• 


Reading'lists  on  all  of  the  above  subjects  are  available  for 
free  dlatribution 

Books  on  these  lists  will  be  on  special  display  in  both 
the  Central  Building  In  Jamaica  and  in  some  of  the 
branch  libraries  from  March  24th  through  April  Sch. 


THE  QUEENS  BOROUGH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

89-14  Parsons  Boulevard 
Jamaica,  New  York 


man's  struggle  for  liberty  such  as  the  Magna 
Charia  and  Les  Droits  de  VUomme  were  included, 
also  opposing  ideologies  of  the  present. 

Then  in  November,  on  the  day  after  the  elec- 
tion, the  exhibit  was  changed  to  strike  a  note  of 
national  unity.  The  title  became  The  United 
States:  Unity  in  Diversity  ...  An  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  difTerences  of  race,  creed,  arms, 
and  ideals  can  be  united  in  the  processes  of  demo- 
cratic life. 

Under  way  at  present  are  plans  for  a  new  vari- 
ation. The  Library  in  National  Life.  This  will 
show  by  a  series  of  quotations,  pictures,  and  guides 
to  literature  how  the  library  is  related  to  business, 
industry,  science,  natural  resources,  health,  the 
arts,  democracy,  internationalism.  It  will  indi- 
cate that  while  the  American  library  throws  its 
weight  into  the  Government's  program  of  national 
defense,  it  has  for  the  use  of  all  at  all  times  a  great 
reserve  of  knowledge  and  fact  to  stand  as  a  line  of 
permanent  defense  for  any  thinking  nation. 

,  Defense  leaflet. — In  Sacramento,  Calif., 
|the  public  library  has  issued  a  leaflet, 
[National  Defense — 1941:  Preparedness 
[Through  Books.  An  edition  of  10,000  copies 
is  being  distributed  by  the  library  to  clubs, 
lunions,  business  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  other  groups.  Five  categories 
|are  set  up  in  the  publication:  (1)  Boys  and 
igirls  under  18;  (2)  young  men,  18-35,  in- 
|Cluding  those  with  low  draft  numbers;  (3) 
young  men  18-35,  including  those  with  high 
Idraft  numbers;  (4)  young  women  18-35; 
land  (5)  older  persons. 

I  In  the  column  beneath  each  classification 
iis  the  type  of  reading  recommended  and  the 
reason  for  suggesting  it.     For  instance: 

If  you  are  a  boy  or  a  girl  under  18,  you  will  want 
to  read  books  on  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  about  democracy,  the  Constitution  and  how 
it  works,  and  books  to  help  you  prepare  for  your 
chosen  profession  or  trade.  Because:  you  want  to 
be  prepared,  if  war  comes,  to  do  the  work  of  those 
who  may  be  called  and  because  success  comes  to 
those  who  are  informed. 

Reading  club  for  children. — At  the  Grand 
jForks  Public  Library  in  North  Dakota,  the 
jchildren's  librarian  describes  the  formation 
bf  a  U.  S.  A.  Club,  suggested  by  the  young 
[patrons  themselves  and  designed  to  give 
them,  through  voluntary  reading,  a  knowl- 


edge of  the  greatness  of  the  American 
heritage.  "The  rules  for  club  membership," 
she  reports  (13),  "will  be  simple  this  year 
as  always.  Our  boys  and  girls  may  read 
any  books  they  like  as  long  as  they  see  in 
them  some  connection  with  their  lives  as 
Americans."  The  account  given  regarding 
this  club  may  be  helpful  not  only  to  other 
public  librarians  but  also  to  school  librarians. 

Service  of  State  Library  Agencies 

State  agencies  for  library  service  likewise 
are  rendering  important  services.  Whether 
these  are  State  libraries.  State  library  com- 
missions, or  library  divisions  of  State  de- 
partments of  education,  they  stand  ready  to 
supplement  the  resources  of  the  local  school, 
public,  or  college  libraries. 

The  program  of  the  California  State  Li- 
brary, as  described  by  its  field  representa- 
tive, is  one  illustration  of  the  activities  of 
this  type  of  library  (8). 

To  supplement  the  service  of  the  local  public 
libraries,  the  State  Library  is  buying  extensively 
in  fields  pertaining  to  defense  and  the  war  indus- 
tries. As  in  the  past,  however,  book  purchases 
will  be  highly  selective.  Everything  acquired 
must  be  of  proven  value;  .  .  . 

Needed  publications  of  the  United  Stales  Naval 
Institute  and  of  the  Military  Service  Publishing 
Company  are  being  acquired.  English  govern- 
mental and  commercial  publications  concerning  air- 
raid shelters,  air-raid  precautions,  gas  masks,  war 
medical  service,  and  civil  defense  are  being  ob- 
tained. 

From  Georgia  comes  this  report  from  the 
secretary  of  the  library  commission: 

All  library  forces  in  Georgia  have  been  coordi- 
nated to  meet  increased  demands  in  defense  areas, 
which  are  largely  those  sections  of  the  State  where 
existing  Army  camps  are  being  enlarged  or  new 
camps  are  being  established  with  a  resulting  influx 
of  civilian  population. 

The  Illinois  State  Library  is  cooperating 
with  the  State  board  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  making  technical  literature  available 
to  persons  engaged  in  or  training  for  defense 
occupations.  The  poster  advertising  this 
service  is  shown  on  page  16. 

IS 
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Announcing  »  *  ♦  Certificated 

READING  COURSES 

for  persons  engaged  in 
or  in  training  for 

DEFENSE  OCCUPATIONS 

Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Illinois  State  Library,  ambitious  national  defense 
workers  are  now  offered  a  certificated  home  study  course  By  reading  a  series  of  books  selected 
from  an  approved  list,  and  reporting  on  them,  they  may  receive  the  official  certificate  as  shown 
above.     Approved  book  lists  have  been  prepared  for  study  of  the  following  subjects: 


FARM  MECHANICS 
HOUSING 

INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN 
INVENTIONS  &  PATENTS 
MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE 

Elementary 

Advanced 
MANUAL  TRAINING 
MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

Elementary 

Advanced 


MECHANICAL  REFRIGERATION 

METALLURGY 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

PLUMBING 

RADIO  ELECTRICITY 

SAFETY   IN  DRIVING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

SURVEYING 

TELEVISION 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

WELDING 

WOOD  CARVING 


AERONAUTICS 

Elementary 

Advanced 
ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING 
AUTO  MECHANICS 
CARPENTRY 
CHEMISTRY 
DIESEL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  WIRING 
ELECTRICITY 
ENGINEERING 

Civil,  or 

Electrical,  or 

Mechanical 

EXPLANATION:  An  approved  list  of  from  15  to  25  books  is  available  on  each  of  the  above 
subjects.  To  receive  the  Certificate  of  Accomplishment,  a  required  number  of  these  (usually  6 
or  8)  must  be  read  and  as  each  is  read,  a  brief  report  submitted  to  the  Adult  Education  Dept.. 
Illinois  State  Library.  Springfield  Approximately  one  book  per  month  must  be  read  and 
reported.  Books  not  available  in  the  local  library  may  be  secured  from  the  State  Library  through 
the  local  librarian. 

Studies  are  not  limited  to  the  above  subjects.  Reading  lists  in  other  subjects  related  to  de- 
fense occupations,  but  not  listed  above,  may  be  approved  on  application  to  the  Illinois  State 
Library  through  the  local  librarian. 

Further  details  may  be  secured  from  your  local  library  staff  or  from  the  Adult  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Illinois  State  Library  at  Springfield  The  procedure  involved  is  simple  and  will  doubt- 
less appeal  to  many  defense  workers  in  training  or  otherwise  interested  in  personal  advancement 
through  such  a  supervised  home  study  program. 

STATE    OF    ILLINOIS 

BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

C.  A.  Bell.  Director 
Springfield.  Illinois 
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'  The  head  of  the  extension  division  in  the 
i^irginia  State  Library  gives  this  account  of 
[he  situation: 

I  Eight  national  defense  areas  have  been  estab- 

lished in  Virginia.  There  are  already  established 
public  libraries  serving  these  areas.  However,  the 
unusual  and  abnormal  influx  of  new  families  in 
certain  parts  of  these  areas  make  it  impossible  for 
these  public  libraries  to  give  adequate  service,  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  their  present  budgets 
.  .  .  The  situation  definitely  affects  the  morale 
of  the  newcomers  .  .  . 

We  are  requesting  Federal  aid  for  the  Extension 
Division  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  large  col- 
lection of  books  which  can  be  used  in  any  defense 
area  in  the  State  as  "traveling  libraries"  on  a 
svstem  of  interlibrar\"  loans.      Wg  would  like  two 


bookmobiles  to  operate  directly  from  the  Extension 
Division.  These  "mobile"  units  could  be  sent 
periodically  into  any  new  areas  that  needed  im- 
mediate book  service. 

In  the  areas  like  Hampton  Roads,  we  would  like 
to  establish  one  center  with  a  large  collection  of 
books,  a  "reservoir"  which  the  established  public 
libraries  in  the  region  could  call  upon  for  additional 
books  as  needed. 

The  task  before  these  State  library  ex- 
tension agencies  is  rendered  especially  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that  more  than  40,000,000 
persons  in  the  United  States  still  are  without 
access  to  public  library  service.  Such  a  de- 
ficiency has  serious  implications  for  educa- 
tional programs  concerned  with  national 
defense. 
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Army  and  Navy  Libraries  Answer 


With  approximateh'  1,320,000  men  in  tiie 
Army  and  232,000  in  the  Navy,  the  problem 
of  adequate  library  facilities  for  our  armed 
forces  becomes  one  of  vast  proportions.  On 
the  basis  of  experience  during  1917-18, 
libraries  in  the  present  crisis  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  an  equally  important  part  in 
maintaining  the  morale  of  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  operate  their 
own  library  systems  with  trained  librarians 
in  charge  of  administration  and  operation. 
The  books  are  selected  with  the  needs  of 
men  in  mind  and  are  purchased  from  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  Army,  the  general  responsibility 
for  libraries  rests  with  the  library  service 
section,  which  is  a  unit  in  the  Morale  Branch 
of  the  General  Staff.  According  to  the  Army 
captain  who  is  a  trained  librarian  directing 
the  program,  the  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
personnel  with  reading  matter,  chiefly  books 
and  magazines.  Each  large  camp  will  have 
a  library  of  5,000  carefully  selected  volumes 
of  fiction,  biography,  travel,  and  history. 
The  collections  are  housed  in  special  quarters 
provided  in  the  camp  service  clubs  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  professional  librarians  whose 
salaries  are  paid  from  War  Department 
funds.  By  June  30,  1941,  65  such  libra- 
rians had  been  appointed.  For  smaller 
posts  and  outlying  commands,  traveling 
libraries  are  being  used. 

In  addition  to  the  general  libraries  of  the 
morale  division,  the  Air  Corps  of  the  Arm\' 
has  a  system  of  technical  libraries  for  its 
various  posts  scattered  throughout  the 
country. 


In  the  Navy,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
has  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  libra- 
ries on  board  the  ships  and  at  the  naval 
stations.  The  director  of  Navy  libraries 
reports  that  in  the  spring  of  1941  about  450 , 
naval  vessels  and  50  shore  stations  had , 
libraries. 

The  collections  vary  in  size  with  the  type 
of  the  ship,  the  battleships  having  2,000 
\'olumes  and  the  submarines  150.  They 
include  all  types  of  books,  fiction,  reference 
books,  technical  material,  and  general  non- 
fiction.  These  ships'  libraries  are  admin- 
istered by  an  officer,  are  opened  at  specified 
hours,  and  the  usual  routines  carried  out. 

Naval  training  stations  have  about  10,000 
volumes.  At  the  principal  shore  stations, 
which  include  training  stations,  air  stations 
and  hospitals,  professional  librarians  with 
salaries  paid  from  Federal  funds  are 
appointed.  The  marines  also  are  provided 
with  libraries,  the  one  at  Quantico,  \'a., 
for  example,  containing  about  20,000  vol- 
umes. 

The  rapid  increase  in  our  armed  forces 
has  been  placing  a  heavy  strain  on  the  Army 
and  Navy  library  ser\-ices,  but  they  are 
planning  to  meet  the  additional  needs 
occasioned  by  the  expansion.  Since  the 
Army  and  Navy  do  have  their  own  librar\' 
systems,  the  role  of  the  public,  college,  and 
State  libraries  in  this  field  is  one  of  supple- 
mental rather  tiian  direct  service.  The 
opportunity,'  for  direct  service  is  coming  to 
the  libraries  in  towns  and  cities  near  the 
camps  and  shore  stations.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  on  leave  in  these  nearby  communities 
need  librar}'  service. 
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The  Joint  Answer 


To  the  question:  Hozv  may  libraries 
serve?  all  types  of  libraries  are  contributing 
an  answer.  With  other  agencies,  the  school 
library,  the  college,  the  special,  and  the 
public  libraries  are  aiding  the  planners  and 
'workers  in  our  defense  program.  So  are  the 
State  and  Federal  library  agencies  and  the 
[professional  library  associations.  Indeed, 
I  so  vast  is  the  task,  it  requires  close  coopera- 
Ition  of  all  libraries  and  the  joint  utilization 
I  of  their  resources. 

How  essential  are  these  services.?  For  an 
'answer,  we  need  only  note  the  activities 
I  which  many  libraries  are  carrying  on  in  the 
[national  crisis: 

I         1.  In  the  educational  program: 

School,  college,  public,  and  State  library  agen- 
cies are  serving  b\ — 

{a)  Aiding   school   committees    in    adjusting 
and  strengthening  certain   parts  of  the 
curriculum,  especially  in   such  fields   as 
good    citizenship,    Western    Hemisphere 
relations,  and  technical  training. 
{b)   Providing  adequate  supplies  of  teaching 
materials — books,  periodicals,  and  audio- 
visual aids — essential  to  these  particular 
subjects, 
(c)    Stimulating    the    use    of    this    material 
through  personal  guidance,  exhibits,  pub- 
licity,   preparation    of    book    lists,    and 
student  reading  clubs. 
((f)   Encouraging   voluntary   reading   on   the 
subjects  pertinent  to   an   understanding 
of  the  crisis, 
(c)    Locating  and  making  available  research 
materials  needed  for  defense  policies. 
2.  In  industrial  mobilization: 

Public,   college,   school,   special,    and    State   li- 
brary agencies  are  serving  b\ — 

{a)  Participating  in  community  planning  for 

defense  programs, 
(i)   Providing  adequate  reading  materials  at 
the  appropriate  levels  for  men  and  women 
engaged  in  or  preparing  for  defense  work, 
(f)    Locating  and  making  available  research 
material  needed  in  the  technical  aspects 
of  defense. 
{d)  Stimulating  the  use  of  such  materials  by 
such    means    as    were    described    in    the 
educational   program. 


3.  In  the  maintenance  of  community  morale: 
Public,  school,  college,  and  State  library  agen- 
cies are  serving  by — 

(a)  Participating  actively  in  the  community 
defense  program. 

{b)  Providing  appropriate  reading  materials 
on  the  issues  of  the  day,  international 
problems,  citizenship,  tolerance,  and  the 
dangers  to  democracy  from  within  and 
without. 

(f)    Stimulating  the  use  of  such  materials. 

(d)  Counteracting  subversive  propaganda. 

4.  In  the  armed  forces: 

Libraries      operated      by      the      respective 
branches  of  the  service  are  taking  care  of  the 
reading  needs  of  the  men  on  the  Army  and 
Navy  reservations,  on  the  ships,  and  In  the 
hospitals.     In    this    field    public    and    State 
library'  extension  agencies  can  render  service 
of  a  supplementary  rather  than  direct  char- 
acter. 
Yes,  libraries  are  aiding  national  defense 
in  a  vital  manner.     As  active  agents,  they 
are   helping   to  forge   a   united  yet  unregi- 
mented    Nation    competent    and    ready    to 
act.     Armed   preparedness   against    aggres- 
sion must  be  buttressed  by  morale.    Against 
such   forces   as   dissension,    indecision,    and 
selfish     ambition,     libraries     are     rendering 
essential  services  to  the  educator,  the  com- 
munity leader,  the  industrial  manager,  the 
defense  worker,  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
to  the  population  at  large. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  answer  can  be 
offered  regarding  the  value  of  libraries  to 
defense  than  that  in  the  London  Times 
Literary  Supplement,  August  24,  1940,  a 
date  shortly  after  the  evacuation  at  Dun- 
kirk and  with  a  Nazi  invasion  looming 
ominously  near.  Commending  the  Great 
Britain  Board  of  Education  for  urging  in  a 
memorandum  the  maintenance  of  library 
service  even  in  dark  times,  the  editorial 
went  on  to  say: 

The  librarian  should  be  regarded  as  a  public 
servant  of  high  importance,  not  as  a  mere  minister 
of  amenities  that  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
more  momentous  hours  of  the  people's  destiny, 
and  all  possible  private  and  public  support  should 
be  given  to  enable  this  vital  national  service  to  be 
maintained. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EaUAL  • 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  ■  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  •  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE -WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND-THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHERTO  BE  DEDICATED  HERETO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN -THAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH   FROM  THE  EARTH- 
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FOREWORD 

A  MERTCA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way  of 
A.  \^  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education  thev  seek 
to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and  skills  and 
that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for  national  strength 
and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  education  can  make  to  national  defense  and 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  princi- 
pals, superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become 
increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a  war- 
torn  world.     But  how.'' 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  education  to  the  war  effort.  Planning  a  constructive 
program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult.  Any  emergency 
demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but  not  precipitate 
action.  The  extent  of  the  war  program  reaches  into  every  sector  and  function 
of  society.  Education  ha.<;  the  duty  of  promoting  an  accurate  understanding 
of  the  implications  of  this  Nation-wide  program  and  of  its  effect  upon  the 
youth  of  America. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  considers  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  guidance  which  have  been  created  or  accentuated  by  the  war  situation. 
School  administrators,  counselors,  and  teachers  have  a  challenging  task  in 
helping  young  people  to  make  the  needed  adjustments.  Solutions  to  many  of 
the  problems  presented  are  as  yet  not  clear,  but  the  very  recognition  of  them 
should  help  us  to  cope  with  them  better.  The  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools 
today  are  the  ones  who  must  carry  the  banner  of  democracy  tomorrow.  May 
we  guide  them  aright  in  their  efforts  to  think  clearh',  to  act  intelligent!}-,  and 
to  serve  their  country  faithfully. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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The  Need  for  Guidance  in  the  Emergency 


The  United  States  is  committed  toda}'  to 
the  great  task  of  prosecuting  a  war  which 
requires  not  only  military  action,  but  also 
the  amassing  of  unlimited  quantities  of  man- 
ufactured war  materials.  Yet  as  important 
as  is  this  great  problem,  one  demanding  the 
utmost  of  America's  industrial  skill,  organiz- 
ing ability,  and  unity  of  effort,  another  prob- 
lem exists  that  is  equally  vital  to  us  all. 
This  problem,  somewhat  more  subtle  but 
affecting  each  of  us — every  man,  woman,  and 
child — is  the  problem  of  the  impact  of  the 
national  emergency  upon  the  individual.  In 
a  war  in  which  the  battle  centers  about  ideol- 
ogies and  philosophies  of  life,  the  individual 
and  his  adjustment  to  the  problems  created 
by  the  war  are  important  not  only  to  his  own 

.  personal  welfare  but  also  to  the  actual  win- 
ning of  the  battle  itself. 

In  many  instances  adjustments  affecting 

,  a  lifetime  are  at  stake.  Careers  are  inter- 
rupted by  military  service.  Households  are 
disrupted  and  economic  hardship  is  created 
by  the  drafting  of  men.     Emotional  disturb- 

'  ances  are  born  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  day. 

j  In  the  present  emergency  all  of  our  people, 
urban  and  rural  alike,  are  encountering  new 
problems,  and  all  of  our  youths  face  situations 

'  for  which  they  must  be  carefully  prepared  if 
the  American  way  of  life  is  to  be  preserved 
and  strengthened. 

i  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  past  American 
schools  have  offered  only  limited  attempts 
at  guidance  for  just  such  contingencies  as 
these.  During  recent  years  the  need  for 
guidance  has  become  increasingly  apparent, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  programs  of  guidance  in  a 
number  of  school  systems.  In  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  an  Occupational  Informa- 

,  tion  and  Guidance  Service  operates  to  assist 

1  States  and  local  communities  in  initiating 
school  guidance  programs.'     Federal   agen- 

I  '  Federal  Security  Agency.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Occupa- 
I  tional  Information  and  Guidance  Service,  1941—42.  Washingcon, 
I  Tlie  .\gency,  1941.     4  p.  Misc.  2913. 


cies  dealing  with  out-of-school  youth,  such 
as  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  and  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps,  have  included  in 
their  services  in  some  communities  facilities 
for  the  individual  counseling  of  those  whom 
they  served.  Public  interest  in  guidance 
services  has  become  widespread,  and  efforts 
to  provide  them  are  now  being  made  on  all 
fronts. 

Nevertheless,  large  numbers  of  our  chil- 
dren and  youth  are  still  not  receiving  the 
specialized  guidance  services  which  they  so 
much  need.  This  is  especially  true  in 
smaller  schools  and  in  rural  areas.  A  study 
of  the  counseling  service  available  in  Ameri- 
can high  schools  in  1937-38,^  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  shows  that  61 
percent  of  all  of  the  counselors  and  guidance 
officers  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  found  in  seven  States  (California, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania),  and  that  only  6 
percent  of  all  of  the  public  high  schools  in 
the  country  employ  counselors  giving  at 
least  half  their  time  to  guidance  work.  In 
the  high  schools  providing  guidance  service, 
the  counselor-pupil  ratio  is  1  to  900.  It  is 
apparent  from  these  figures  that  compara- 
tively few  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  high 
school  either  by  graduation  or  otherwise 
with  even  an  exposure  to  counseling  service. 

Even  where  counseling  programs  exist, 
there  is  a  danger  of  viewing  the  problems  of 
guidance  only  in  terms  of  immediate  de- 
mands. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  implications  of  today's  actions 
upon  the  post-war  period.  Adequate  prep- 
aration must  be  made  for  the  day  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  will  be  released  from 
militarv     and     other     defense     services     to 


-  Federal  Security  .Agency.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Public 
high  schools  having  counselors  and  guidance  officers.  By  Walter 
J.  Greenleaf  and  Royce  E.  Brewster.  Washington,  The  Agency, 
1939.    39  p.    .Misc.  2267. 


resume  civilian  life.  After  the  war  America 
will  necessarih'  face  gigantic  problems  of 
reconstruction.  Curtailment  of  war  produc- 
tion and  the  resumption  of  peacetime  pur- 
suits will  undoubtedly  challenge  the  adapt- 
ability of  every  American  in  the  matter  of 
fitting  once  again  into  a  life  akin  to  that  of 
pre-war  days.  Guidance  must  be  ready,  and 
it  must  be  capable  of  extending  the  assist- 
ance Americans  justly  expect.  As  never 
before,  guidance  workers  must  be  armed  with 
reliable  and  timely  information  in  meeting 
life  situations.  Undoubtedly,  occupational 
forecasting  based  on  intelligent  and  long- 
range  planning  to  an  extent  never  before  ap- 
proached will  constitute  an  important  phase 
of  guidance  activity.  The  programs  of  the 
Occupational  Outlook  Service  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  are  evidence  that 
national  attention  is  being  given  to  this 
problem. 

The  specific  guidance  problems  caused  or 
accentuated  by  the  national  emergency  are 
myriad,  and  many  of  them  are  of  poten- 
tially serious  character.  These  relate  par- 
ticularly to  the  adjustment  of  human  beings 
to  new  situations,  and  their  solution  will 
require   the   most   careful   study.     Some  of 


them,  particularly  psychological  problems 
concerned  with  war  and  suffering,  may 
become  especially  critical  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  lives  of  many  of  our  people  are  still 
showing  the  effects  of  the  last  World  War 
and  a  major  economic  depression,  both  of 
which  have  occurred  within  less  than  a 
generation. 

In  the  material  which  follows,  a  number  of 
these  guidance  problems  are  discussed,  and 
solutions  effected  in  particular  communities 
are  described.  It  is  recognized  that  not  all 
the  problems  introduced  will  occur  in  the 
experience  of  everyone,  and  also  that  they 
may  be  manifested  in  different  ways  and 
require  different  treatment  under  varying 
conditions  which  prevail  in  American  com- 
munities. It  is  apparent,  also,  that  com- 
plete solutions,  or  even  temporary  adjust- 
ments, may  be  extremely  difficult  to  find 
for  some  of  them.  At  a  time,  however, 
when  our  people  and  especially  our  \'outh 
are  being  called  upon  to  serve  their  country 
in  what  may  be  its  greatest  crisis,  it  is  vital 
that  the  services  of  guidance  be  strengthened 
and  extended,  to  the  end  that  all  guidance 
resources  in  the  country  be  fully  utilized  in 
an  attack  upon  the  problems  of  individual 
adjustment  arising  from  the  war. 


Problems  of  Educational  Progress 


Keeping  Youth 
in  School 

One  effect  of  the  national  emergency  upon 
education  has  within  recent  months  been 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators in  many  American  communities, 
namely,  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
youths  who  have  left  school  before  complet- 
ing their  courses.  It  is  probable  that  many 
of  these  now  have  jobs  in  industry,  and  that 
they  were  attracted  to  employment,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  high  wages  which  are  being 
paid. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  which 
is  almost  the  reverse  of  that  prevailing  in  the 
1930's.  That  young  people  who  have  com- 
pleted a  high-school  course  or  a  course  of 
training  in  a  vocational  school  would  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportuni- 
ties for  obtaining  employment  is  to  be 
expected,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  for  years  the  work  opportunities  have 
'been  so  limited.  When,  however,  youths 
ileave  school  in  large  numbers  before  com- 
Ipleting  their  preparation  for  life  work,  or 
[before  being  able  to  serve  their  country's 
military  needs,  it  is  evident  that  in  many 
instances  sound  educational  planning  is  in- 
terrupted and  as  a  consequence  serious  indi- 
vidual problems  of  guidance  will  sooner  or 
Iter  occur. 

From  cities  in  Ohio,  from  rural  districts  in 
Sew  York,  from  both  urban  and  rural  dis- 
i  ricts  in  Maryland,  from  the  States  of  Illinois 
uid  Connecticut,  from  cities  in  Pennsyhania 
iiid  from  California,  come  reports  of  large 
acreases  in  the  number  of  employment  per- 
nits  issued  to  junior  workers.  The  Chil- 
Iren's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
-abor  reports  that  the  number  of  minors  16 
jind  17  years  of  age  certificated  for  employ- 
Inent  increased  100  percent  for  the  year  1941 
1 3  compared  with  the  year  1940;  certificates 
issued   to    14-   and    IS-year-old    minors    in- 


creased 80  percent  during  the  same  period. 
During  the  first  3  months  of  1942,  work 
certificates  issued  to  16-  and  17-year-old 
minors  were  double  the  number  of  those  is- 
sued in  the  corresponding  period  in  1941, 
and  certificates  issued  to  14-  and  15-year-old 
pupils  during  this  period,  when  schools  are 
normally  in  session,  increased  50  percent 
over  the  first  3  months  of  1941.  There  are 
reports  from  diiTerent  parts  of  the  country 
that  employers  have  asked  young  people 
employed  during  the  summer  months  to 
make  a  definite  promise  to  the  employer 
(in  one  case  in  writing)  that  they  would 
not  return  to  school  or  college  in  the  fall. 

What  occupations  are  these  young  people 
entering.''  Few,  if  any,  of  those  who  are 
below  the  age  of  18  are  being  employed 
directly  in  war  industries.  Reports  from 
junior  placement  agencies  indicate  that  the 
jobs  secured  by  the  younger  workers  are  in 
about  the  same  types  of  work  which  youth 
usualh'  finds  as  the  first  job,  that  is,  in  street 
trades,  retail  stores,  offices,  and  various  serv- 
ice occupations.  It  is  assumed  that  the  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  such  placements 
means  that  younger  people  are  replacing  older 
workers  who  have  left  their  employment  to 
enter  the  armed  forces  or  to  accept  jobs  in 
war  industries.  In  agricultural  States  the 
withdrawal  of  young  people  from  school  to 
do  farm  work  has  been  noticeable.  In  some 
localities  the  school  year  has  been  shortened 
to  enable  youth  to  enter  agricultural  jobs. 

In  many  high  schools,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  tendency  of  pupils  to  leave  school 
prematurely,  efforts  are  being  made  to  em- 
phasize to  the  pupils  the  advantages  of  high- 
school  education.  Teachers  and  counselors 
concerned  with  this  problem  of  keeping 
youth  in  school  should  urge  young  people  to 
stay  in  school  whenever  possible,  and,  when 
it  is  not  possible,  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity   for   attending   evening   school. 
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Above  all,  students  should  be  urged  to  keep 
in  mind  some  definite  plan  for  completing 
the  high-school  course  in  the  future,  even  if 
the  national  emergency  causes  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  plan  at  this  time. 

A  small  high  school  in  Maryland,  faced 
with  the  sudden,  wholesale  withdrawal  of 
most  of  the  boys  in  its  upper  classes,  refused 
to  permit  any  withdrawals  until  conferences 
with  the  parents  of  those  wishing  to  leave 
were  arranged  with  the  counselor  and  other 
members  of  the  school  staff.  Meanwhile, 
the  principal  and  his  faculty  approached 
service  clubs  and  employer  groups  to  ex- 
plain the  effect  on  the  community  of  a 
dearth  of  high-school  graduates  in  the  next 
few  years.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  with- 
drawals was  greatly  reduced  and  those  which 
took  place  were  based  upon  careful  delibera- 
tion rather  than  upon  a  hasty  inpulse. 

Every  school  should  provide  for  such 
counseling  interviews  before  permitting  pu- 
pils to  withdraw.  This  service  is  more  than 
ever  important  in  a  time  of  crisis  when  hasty 
decisions  are  likely  to  be  made. 

Educational 
Planning 

Although  the  emphasis  on  completing 
one's  education  is  important,  in  the  face  of 
the  emergency  some  other  satisfactor}-  ad- 
justment may  often  be  made  both  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  and  on  the  part  of  the 
school.  In  an  eastern  State,  seven  girls  in 
"heir  senior  year  of  the  commercial  high- 
-chool  course  recently  applied  for  and 
'btained  Federal  jobs  as  junior  tjpists. 
\fter  long  consideration,  the  school  decided 
"  recognize  the  work  experience  of  these 
;irls  as  valuable  commercial  training  and  to 
irge  them  to  supplement  their  work  with 
idditional  English  training  at  night,  since  all 
\  ere  physically  capable  of  the  additional 
tfort.  Arrangements  were  worked  out  for 
hem  to  graduate  with  their  class  and  to  co- 
irdinate    their    job    experience    with    their 


school  training.  The  county  board  of  edu- 
cation in  which  the  school  is  located  has 
planned  to  release  a  teacher  to  act  as  a  full- 
time  coordinator  to  handle  similar  problems 
arising  with  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to 
leave  high  school  during  their  final  semester 
to  work  in  jobs  approved  by  the  school  as 
offering  the  type  of  employment  and  the 
necessary  conditions  of  work  that  could  be 
accredited  toward  graduation. 

Many  young  men  of  college  age  are  facing 
interruptions  of  their  educational  plans 
through  military  and  naval  service.  Col- 
leges have  planned  to  adjust  courses  to 
enable  those  enrolled  to  complete  them  in 
a  minimum  amount  of  time.  With  approval 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  medi- 
cal schools  have  reduced  the  length  of  time 
required  to  complete  the  standard  medical 
course. 

In  many  colleges  and  universities  the 
deans  or  student  personnel  workers  are  as- 
signed the  responsibility  of  working  with 
students  of  selectixe  service  age  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  service  in  the  armed 
forces,  including  possible  deferments.  In 
some  institutions  a  special  faculty  commit- 
tee serves  as  an  advisory  board  for  the  staff 
worker  responsible  for  selective  service  rela- 
tionships. 

Every  young  man  who  enters  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  should 
have  all  the  assurance  possible  that  he  will 
be  able  to  resume  his  educational  plan  later 
with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  caused  by 
the  interruption.  Students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  made  a  plan  to  raise  a  fund  to 
help  men  who  leave  the  university  to  serve 
in  the  armed  forces  and  who  wish  to  return 
to  school  after  the  war  but  who  may  lack 
the  funds  to  do  so.  In  the  1920's  many 
men  and  women  beyond  the  usual  school 
ages  completed  their  training  in  high  school 
and  college  with  little  difficulty  after  their 
period  of  service  was  over.  This  can  and 
will  be  done  again. 


Adjustments  in  New 
School  Communities 

Definite  problems  of  education  r.;id  coun- 
seling are  presented  by  the  presence  in  some 
communities  of  large  numbers  of  children 
and  }outh  newly  arrived  from  other  areas. 
For  example,  just  outside  a  city  of  lO.OOU 
population  a  defense  plant  has  been  erected 
on  a  scale  which  enabled  it  to  employ  60,000 
persons  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  completed. 
Even  though  a  metropolitan  area  is  fairly 
near,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  thousands 
of  workers,  many  of  them  with  their  families, 
shou.ld  come  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  some  "boomtime"  areas  of  this  sort,  a 
"mining  camp"  atmosphere  is  said  to  prevail. 

The  absorption  of  newly  arrived  workers 
into  the  life  of  a  community  in  which  they 
may  actually  compose  the  majority  involves 
problems  of  housing,  sanitation,  and  civic 
and  social  life.  It  also  presents  problems  of 
the  education  and  guidance  of  the  children 
of  those  who  move  in.  iVIany  school  chil- 
dren are  coming  to  these  communities, 
possibly  with  a  trailer-home  background  and 
with  sporadic  and  limited  educational  e.xpe- 
rience.  The  inadequacy  of  school  facilities 
in  such  areas  has  already  led  the  Federal 
GoNcrnment  to  establish  a  program  for 
aiding  in  the  pro\  ision  of  new  facilities.  In 
many  communities  new  schools  and  new 
additions  to  schools  are  being  constructed 
to  house  the  many  new  pupils  brought  to 
the  district  by  war  industries. 

There  is  always  some  confusion  incident 
to  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  because  of  the  varying 
types  of  school  organizaticjn:  8-4,  6-6,6-3-3, 
7  4,  and  other  plans.  The  absence  of  cre- 
dentials is  a  perennial  problem.  These  and 
otlier  difficulties  arc  intensified  in  the  present 
situation.  Probabh'  in  most  cases  what 
seems  to  be  the  wisest  long-term  planning 
will  have  to  be  subordinated  to  immediate 
adjustments  in  terms  of  the  conditions  of  the 
moment.     It  may  well  be  that  short  courses 


to  enable  such  pupils  to  meet  new  standards 
should  be  made  available. 

The  careful  interviewing  of  newly  arrived 
pupils  by  a  counselor  can  assist  greatly  in 
the  process  of  orientation.  One  aid  may  be 
the  use  of  standardized  tests  that  will  help 
to  place  the  pupil  in  the  appropriate  grade 
classification.  In  some  places  the  faculty 
and  graduate  students  of  State  teachers 
colleges  and  universities  are  assisting  with 
the  special  problems  of  nearby  areas. 

It  will  be  wise  also  to  help  all  children 
and  youth  to  make  contacts  with  recreational 
and  other  community  resources,  in  order 
that  the  transition  from  the  old  environment 
to  the  new  may  be  made  more  pleasantly. 
Rural  youth  may  be  confused  by  some 
phases  of  city  life  (for  example,  the  com- 
mercialized amusements  so  familiar  to  urban 
youth)  and  may  be  distracted  by  the  new- 
conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  scliool 
adjustments  are  disturbed.  An  attitude  of 
acceptance,  and,  better  still,  of  welcome  of 
the  newcomers  on  the  part  of  the  residents 
of  the  community,  and  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  schools,  is  essential  to  creating 
for  these  children  a  situation  in  which  sta- 
bility, a  sense  of  security,  the  idea  of 
"belonging,"  and  a  serious,  constructive 
work  attitude  are  fostered. 

Schools,  colleges,  and  social  agencies  in 
established  communities  near  some  "boom" 
areas  may  share  their  facilities  and  person- 
nel. The  fact  that  certain  communities  are 
experiencing  a  decrease  in  regular  school 
enrollment  and  in  the  financial  burdens  of 
relief  agencies  makes  possible  the  spreading 
of  their  assistance,  if  the  attendant  adminis- 
trative difficulties  can  be  overcome. 

Modifications  in  the 
School  Curriculum 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
need  of  counseling  with  reference  to  the  pe- 
riod between  school  and  employment.  The 
American  ^outli  Commission  and  other 
organizations   concerned    v\ith    youth   prob- 


lems  have  studied  the  matter  from  the 
Standpoint  of  occupational  adjustment,  and 
in  their  publications  ha\'e  called  attention 
to  the  need  for  more  guidance,  as  well  as 
for  a  modified  school  program  including 
actual  work  experience,  as  a  preparation 
for  economic  independence. 

The  vocational  training  programs  for  war 
workers,  administered  by  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  have  wisely  provided  a  gen- 
eral continuation  type  of  training  for  rural 
and  village  youth  in  order  to  supplement 
deficiencies  in  general  education  and  to 
make  these  youth  more  employable.  A 
similar  program  for  urban  youth  is  urgently 
needed.  If  boys  and  girls  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  who  need  greater  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  language  and  of  mathematical 
processes  could  be  given  intensive  courses 
of  training  in  these  fields,  either  on  a  full- 
time  basis  or  as  related  training  with  work 
experience  projects,  great  benefits  would 
accrue. 

In  the  counseling  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
cities,  especially  of  the  out-of-school  unem- 
ployed group  in  the  late  teens  and  early 
twenties,  interviewers  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  others  meeting  young  people 
find  large  numbers  of  them  unable  to  profit 
from  any  specialized  defense  training  be- 
cause for  one  reason  or  another  they  lack 
the  necessary  general  education.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  them  left  school  ill-advisedly, 
perhaps  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  routine  and  unhappy  in  their  school 
adjustments.  This  is  to  some  extent  an 
unfavorable  reflection  upon  the  work  of  the 
schools.  However,  most  of  the  individuals 
in  this  category  see  their  mistake  after  a 
period  of  job-hunting  and  are  read)'  to  admit 
that  they  need  more  education.  Teachers 
of  youths  who  have  returned  to  school  under 
'  such  circumstances  report  that  they  become 
I  excellent  pupils.  Furthermore,  counselors 
I  of  out-of-school  youth  find  in  most  cases  a 
ready  acceptance  of  suggestions  concerning 
;  planning  for  further   education. 


Moreover,  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions which  the  schools,  particularlv  the 
high  schools,  could  make  to  the  effective 
use  of  human  resources  would  be  to  provide 
every  graduate,  and  every  other  pupil  who 
leaves  school,  with  definite  information 
about  employment  opportunities  in  the 
community,  and  also  about  opportunities 
for  further  training.  Employers  and  others 
meeting  youth  are  constantly  ainazed  at  the 
lack  of  information  so- many  young  people 
display  in  such  things  as  job  opportunities, 
methods  of  applying  for  jobs,  and  training 
in  other  than  collegiate  institutions.  Schools 
should  obtain  and  make  available  to  pupils 
information  about  birth  certificates,  work- 
ing permits,  age  certificates,  social  security 
numbers,  public  and  private  employment 
agencies,  trade  school  courses,  adult  educa- 
tion classes,  home-study  courses,  service  in 
the  armed  forces,  and  defense  training  classes. 
Of  course,  such  informational  service  is 
only  a  part  of  a  much  broader  guidance  and 
personnel  program  for  youth,  but  in  many 
areas  it  would  be  a  good  beginning. 

The  vocational  orientation  of  youths  and 
their  absorption  into  employment  would  be 
further  facilitated  by  courses  of  instruction 
in  labor  legislation,  the  total  social  security 
program  of  the  United  States,  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  emplo)'er-emplovee  rela- 
tions. Counselors  in  the  U.  S.  employ- 
ment services  and  in  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  are  frequently  asked  about  these 
matters.  It  is  usually  possible  for  the  coun- 
selor to  answer  questions  or  to  find  someone 
else  who  can  answer  them.  But  if  each  high 
school  could  provide  through  the  curriculum 
some  basic  information  in  these  fields  the 
counseling  problems  would  be  simplified 
and  the  individual  pupil  would  be  much 
better  prepared  to  make  his  plans. 

Furthermore,  training  courses  offered 
should  be  based  upon  a  study  of  local  needs. 
A  case  reported  from  Maryland  illustrates 
the  use  of  local  employment  information  in 
revising     the     curriculum.      In     a     defense 
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luimeiiKikiiiir  class  for  N\'A  girls,  the 
interest  of  the  trainees  was  low  and  the 
attendance  record  ver}'  poor.  A  consulta- 
tion between  the  teacher  and  the  counselor 
resulted  in  contacts  with  the  employers  of 
domestics  in  the  community.  The  contacts 
revealed  that  the  work  offered  in  the  class 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  type  of  ser\"ice 
asked  of  the  girls  by  their  employers.  A 
further  stud\-  of  the  needs  brought  out  much 
information  which,  when  utilized  b\-  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils,  so  improved  the 
morale  of  the  class  and  the  value  of  the 
instruction  that  at  the  close  of  the  course 
17  of  the  18  trainees  were  placed  in  homes 
for  permanent  employment. 

Making  Training  for 
War  Production  Possible 

The  vocational  education  programs  for 
war  workers  are  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  training  of  personnel  for 
defense  industries.  The  programs,  however, 
are  not  widely  known  to  the  public  in  some 
areas.  The  result  is  that  many  excellent 
candidates  for  such  training  have  not  been 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  That  young 
people  of  both  sexes  are  eager  for  war  train- 
ing is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  a  group  of 
3,000  high-school  graduates  of  June  1941, 
interviewed  by  their  counselors  with  refer- 
ence to  their  future  plans,  more  than  1,500 
requested  an  opportunit)-  to  register  for 
defense  training.  And  this  was  before  Pearl 
Harbor! 

Many  persons  have  more  or  less  successful 
work  experience  in  what  may  be  termed 
nondefense  occupations.  In  some  instances, 
such  individuals  have  not  been  able  to 
participate  in  the  defense  training  program 
because  they  could  not  qualify  for  either  the 
preemployment  or  supplementary  classes. 
Changes  in  the  regulations  governing  the 
training  programs  have  subsequenth'  per- 
mitted some  of  them  to  be  trained  for 
war  jobs.  This  is  a  favorable  development 
because  the  elTective  use  of  all  of  the  man- 


power of  the  country  will  incvitabU'  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  shifting  from  one 
type  of  job  to  another,  with  a  great  need  for 
training  for  the  new  tasks  ahead. 

One  important  phase  of  this  problem 
alread\  apparent  is  the  necessit}'  for  progres- 
sive replacements  of  workers.  \  ounger  per- 
sons must  take  the  places  of  older  ones  and 
vice  versa,  and  women  will  have  to  take  the 
places  of  many  men.  \\  omen  taxicab 
drivers  have  already  appeared  in  a  number 
of  cities.  The  expansion  in  the  armed  forces 
cannot  be  taken  care  of  entirely  b\'  drafting 
youths  who  have  never  worked  in  regular 
emplo\inent.  Some  men  will  still  have  to 
leave  their  jobs  to  enter  tiie  Army  or  Navy, 
and  others  will  have  to  take  these  jobs.  Now 
more  than  ever  it  is  essential  that  work  be 
well  and  quickly  done  and  that  changes  in 
personnel  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
production.  This  means  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  both  training  and  retraining  will 
be  required. 

Since  defense  training  of  less  than  college 
grade  is  offered  mainly  in  cities  where  voca- 
tional schools  have  already  been  in  exist- 
ence, the  problem  of  transporting  candi- 
dates for  such  training  from  surrounding 
areas  and  of  financing  them,  where  neces- 
sary, during  their  period  of  training  has 
been  faced  by  schools  in  smaller  communi- 
ties. In  one  community,  the  service  clubs, 
approached  by  the  high-school  counselor, 
raised  a  loan  fund  which  has  alread\'  financed 
the  training  of  a  number  of  local  boys  in  a 
nearb)'  cit\'.  As  those  who  complete  their 
training  and  obtain  jobs  pay  off  their  loans, 
others  will  be  selected  to  follow  them. 

Objective  Measurements 
for  Trainees 

Owing  to  the  lack  ui  adequate  aptitude 
testing  services  in  man\-  communities,  those 
persons  concerned  with  tiie  interviewing  and 
assigning  of  trainees,  as  well  as  other  per- 
sonnel workers  in  schools  and  in  industries 
responsible  for  the  guidance  of  these  )'ouths, 
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j  find  themseh'es  handicapped  b\  lia\  ing  no 
j  knowledge  of  what  the  youth  can  do  except 
I  that  which  comes  from  the  youth's  own 
statements.  Most  young  people  on  being 
interviewed  for  enrollment  in  a  class  or  em- 
ployment on  a  job  say  that  they  can  "do 
anything."  This  has  often  been  found  to 
mean  little  or  nothing. 

In  some  of  the  industrial  operations  for 
which  training  is  provided  at  certain  levels 
the  skills  can  be  learned  rather  readily.  This 
is  true  of  some  machine  operations.  But  in 
the  many  semiskilled  jobs  so  urgenth'  needed, 
where  there  is  a  huge  task  of  training  new 
workers  and  upgrading  of  workers  now  em- 
ployed, and  in  the  selection  of  individuals  for 
this  training,  we  have  little  objective  evidence 
on  which  to  work. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  measure  the  work  capacities  of 
potential  trainees  by  the  use  of  scientific 
aptitude  tests.  This  is  a  constructive  step 
and  one  which  should  provide  eventually 
more  efficient  production  of  war  materials. 

Indicating  the  need  for  a  special  program 
designed  to  bring  guidance  techniques  to 
bear  upon  the  selection  of  trainees  for  pre- 
employment  defense  classes,  the  Philadel- 
phia school  system  has  established  a  trainee 
acceptance  center.  In  this  center  prospec- 
tive trainees  are  oriented  to  opportunities 
available  in  training  for  war  production, 
are  examined  by  physicians  and  by  psychol- 
ogists, and  are  approved  for  training.  They 
are  then  assigned  to  classes  after  careful 
consideration  has  been  given  to  their  inter- 
ests and  aptitudes  with  the  aid  of  a  coun- 
selor. In  Pittsburgh  a  counselor  from  the 
staff  of  the  public  schools  is  assigned  to  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  office  in 
;  order  to  interview  individuals  prior  to  their 
assignment  to  a  training  center. 

I  Information  on 

I  Private  Trade  Schools 

'      In  most  of  the  States  the  counseling  of 
'.  youth   with  regard  to  educational  plans  is 


greath'  handicapped  by  the  situation  relat- 
ing to  the  status  of  private  trade  schools. 
A  teacher  or  counselor  is  frequently  unable 
to  give  any  real  answer  to  the  multitude  of 
questions  regarding  this,  that,  or  the  other 
private  school. 

Although  in  some  States  such  schools 
operate  only  under  State  licenses,  the  State 
departments  of  public  instruction  or  the 
State  boards  for  control  of  vocational  edu- 
cation usualh-  lack  the  facilities  for  the 
proper  investigation  and  supervision  of  their 
work.  The  most  important  problems  in- 
volve questions  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
training  given  in  a  particular  school  is 
adequate,  and  whether  it  is  giving  value 
received  to  the  particular  student  concerned. 
This  same  question  applies  to  correspondence 
schools.  Cases  are  known  in  which  the 
training  provided  in  a  6-,  8-,  or  10-month 
course  at  a  private  school,  requiring  tuition 
fees  ranging  from  3150  to  $300,  is  available 
in  public  evening  schools  in  two  or  three  12- 
week  terms  at  a  total  cost  of  310  to  315. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  war  emergency, 
the  activities  of  private  trade  schools  have 
increased,  particularly  in  certain  phases  of 
the  aeronautics  industry  and  of  engineering. 
In  some  communities  private  trade  courses 
charging  high  tuition  fees  are  competing 
directly  with  the  federally  financed  programs 
in  which  there  are  no  fees  whatever.  Young 
people  are  confused  by  these  situations,  and 
the  counselor  should  attempt  to  supply 
information  on  all  training  courses  offered, 
so  that  proper  selection  can  be  made. 

In  many  communities,  of  course,  private 
schools  offer  training  which  is  not  available 
in  public  schools.  Then,  too,  a  private 
school  itself  may  offer  excellent  instruction, 
but  the  field  for  which  it  trains  may  not  be 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  individual. 
In  a  midwestern  city  a  young  man  was 
interested  in  studying  law,  although  his 
previous  academic  record  was  not  especially 
good.  The  counselor  suggested  as  an  alter- 
nate   plan    a    choice   of   occupation    in    the 


mechanical  field,  since  the  results  of  a  batter\- 
of  aptitude  tests  and  other  data  indicated 
good  mechanical  ability.  The  young  man 
was  unwilling  to  accept  the  suggestion,  how- 
ever, and,  partly  because  his  parents  felt  that 
their  social  standing  would  be  maintained  by 
sending  him  to  some  type  of  educational 
institution  beyond  high  school,  he  entered  a 
15-month  course  of  training  in  a  private 
business  college.  The  entire  tuition  fee  was 
paid  in  advance. 

The  young  man  remained  in  contact  with 
his  counselor,  who  learned  that  at  the  end 
of  6  months  of  training  only  3  months  of 


work  had  been  satisfactorily  completed.  It 
now  seemed  evident  that  an  error  had  been 
made,  but  the  boy  desired  to  stay  in  business 
college  in  order  to  obtain  "his  money's 
worth."  Somewhat  later,  when  it  became 
clear  that  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
business  course  was  out  of  the  question,  the 
young  man  asked  the  counselor's  assistance 
in  obtaining  admission  to  a  defense  training 
class.  This  was  accomplished  and,  at  the 
completion  of  the  training,  employment  was 
found  in  a  machine  shop  where  the  young 
man  is  reported  to  be  extremely  well 
adjusted. 
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A  high-school  senior  confers  with  his  school  counselor. 


)5685°-42-3 


He  makes  application  for  a  work  permit- 


and  interviews  a  prospective  employer. 


Problems  of  Vocational  Planning 


Vocational  planning  involves  a  considera- 
tion of  the  occupational  readjustments  that 
large  numbers  of  our  people  have  made  since 
we  entered  a  stage  of  total  war  production, 
and  that  they  will  need  to  make  again  in 
the  post-war  period.  The  alert  counselor 
keeps  in  mind  these  changes  in  our  economy 
in  assisting  the  individual  in  his  present 
adjustment  and  in  preparing  him  to  meet 
problems  that  are  bound  to  arise  later. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  the  transition  from 
wartime  to  peacetime  more  gradual  and  less 
devastating  to  the  individual  than  that 
which  occurred  following  the  last  world  war, 
national  attention  is  already  being  given  to 
the  problem  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  and  other  Federal  agencies 
as  well  as  by  professional  groups  and  organ- 
izations of  employers  and  employees.  Mean- 
while the  schools  and  particularly  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
vocational  counseling  need  to  prepare  for 
these  future  problems  by  developing  effi- 
ciently their  facilities  of  information  and  of 
service.'  At  present, those  who  are  planning 
to  enter  occupations  which  have  little 
application  in  peacetime  should  be  counseled 
to  round  out  their  preparation  and  their 
experience  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
qualify  for  emploj'ment  after  the  war  is  over. 
Some  young  men  may  prefer  to  work  over- 
time at  war  occupations  now,  saving  funds 
for  further  training  during  the  transition 
period  that  will  follow. 

Employment  for  War  Production 

A  few  American  industries  are  still  oper- 
ating upon  the   "business   as   usual"   basis. 


3  Criteria  for  checking  the  extent  to  which  a  high-school  guidance 
program  is  contributing  to  total  national  defense  have  been  prepared 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation and  are  published  in  the  December  1941,  issue  of  Occupa- 
tions. (Better  vocaiional  guidance  for  defense.  Is  the  vocational 
guidance  program  of  your  high  school  making  its  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  national  defense?  Occupations,  20;  167-71,  December 
1941.) 


This  has  resulted  in  a  conflict  in  the  minds  of 
many  young  workers  who  may  have  a  choice 
of  jobs,  one  in  a  war  industry  and  one  of  a 
peacetime  character.  As  has  been  suggested, 
this  type  of  conflict  may  be  made  even  more 
serious  by  the  status  of  the  individual  with 
respect  to  the  Selective  Service  System,  but, 
independently  of  the  Selective  Service  obli- 
gations, many  youths  still  face  a  problem  as 
to  the  type  of  job  to  accept. 

If  a  counselor  is  asked  directly  concerning 
the  choices  suggested,  it  is  his  obligation  to 
remember  that  his  job  is  to  help  the  pupil 
to  make  his  own  choice  and  not  to  make  the 
choice  for  him.  Most  young  men  in  this 
situation,  and  most  counselors  as  well,  would 
be  influenced  by  patriotic  motivation  in 
favor  of  the  war  job.  Often,  too,  wages  are 
higher  in  such  occupations.  However,  the 
individual's  qualifications  must  be  con- 
sidered. He  may  perform  a  greater  service 
to  his  country  in  a  so-called  nondefense  job 
for  which  he  is  well-suited  than  in  a  defense 
job  for  which  he  is  ill-suited. 

A  Cincinnati  counselor  reports  the  case  of 
a  young  man  who  was  persistent  in  his 
efforts  to  change  from  a  position  of  office 
manager  in  an  advertising  agency  to  a 
mechanical  job  in  a  war  industry.  The 
following  statement  by  the  counselor  tells 
the  story: 

Slender,  clean-cut,  well-groomed,  white-collar 
type  of  young  man.  High-school  graduate  with  a 
4-year  night-school  certificate  in  business  adminis- 
tration. P^arning  ?32.50  a  week  on  his  present 
job  which  he  lilies,  but  since  he  has  a  number  of 
friends  who  have  left  the  clerical  field  to  secure  a 
job  in  the  defense  industries  and  are  now  making 
from  345  to  370  a  week,  thinks  he  ought  to  make 
a  change.  Feels  his  present  job  can  never  go 
above  345  a  week,  and  during  a  time  of  depression 
he  could  be  very  easily  replaced  with  a  much 
cheaper  man. 

Counselor  talked  over  his  hobbies,  interests,  and 
abilities.  Interpreted  test  results  which  showed  he 
had   high   clerical   ability,   above   average   intelli- 
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gence,  and  average  mechanical  ability.  His  in- 
terests and  hobbies  gave  no  indication  of  mechani- 
cal interests,  in  fact  his  desire  to  keep  immaculately 
clean  indicated  that  he  might  be  unhappy  in  a 
machine  shop.  Counselor  pointed  out  the  tend- 
ency for  many  men  to  rush  from  clerical  and 
business  administration  fields  to  defense  work 
because  of  the  higher  wages.  Showed  the  boy  that 
the  trend  might  make  for  excellent  opportunities 
in  office  management,  that  in  the  very  near  future 
there  may  be  a  shortage  of  men  in  his  field. 

This  young  man  typifies  many  who  should 
be  helped  to  think  more  in  terms  of  the 
future  than  of  the  present,  and  to  recognize 
that  their  native  interests  and  aptitudes  are 
the  best  guide  to  vocational  planning. 

The  Effect  of 
Selective  Service 

It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that  many 
employers  are  reluctant  to  engage  workers 
of  draft  age.  The  reason  for  this  from  the 
employer's  point  of  view  is  obvious,  but  the 
effect  upon  individual  youths  has  confused 
still  further  their  employment  problem. 
This  applies  much  less  to  individuals  placed 
in  deferred  classifications  than  to  those  in 
classes  likely  to  be  called  sooner,  but  in  the 
present  war  situation  it  is  bound  to  apply 
to  an  increasing  number  of  young  men. 

Perhaps  the  only  solution  to  this  problem 
is  the  temporary  job.  Temporary  employ- 
ment, however,  is  not  always  available  when 
most  needed.  Failing  this,  the  counselor 
may  be  able  to  suggest  nothing  better  than 
a  combination  of  recreational  activity  and 
perhaps  short  courses  of  training  in  some 
field  in  which  the  individual  is  interested. 
Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
vocational  planning  for  the  period  following 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  Teachers  and 
counselors  who  face  the  Selective  Service 
problems  of  their  clients  will  do  well  to  keep 
themselves  informed  of  the  policies  of  local 
draft  boards  and  with  the  trends  of  employ- 
ment as  revealed  by  reports  from  the  various 
public  employment  service  offices. 


Need  for 
Apprenticeship 

Apprenticeship  offers  another  opportunity 
to  the  young  person  who  wants  to  serve  both  i 
himself  and  his  country  at  war.     Except  for 
a  brief  period  of  orientation  to  the  job,  ap- 
prentices  are  put   to   work   on   production] 
from  the  start.    Thus  their  contribution  to' 
the  war  effort  as  a  whole  is  important  and 
valid,  and  that  contribution  is  cumulatively 
greater  throughout  the  period  of  training. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  wartime  tendency 
to  lower  the  beginning  age  for  apprentices  j 
(without,  however,  relaxing  important  stand- 
ards of  selection  as  to  aptitude  and  intelli- 
gence), a  young  person  now  leaving  school 
has  an  opportunity  to  acquire  all-round  skill 
before  he  reaches  the  draft  age. 

The  worker  who  enters  on  a  bona  fide  ap- 
prenticeship is  not  only  assured  of  a  wide 
range  of  skill,  of  versatility,  and  of  adapt- 
ability that  spell  security  of  job  tenure 
throughout  his  working  life;  he  is  also  given 
an  opportunity  to  build  these  key  skills  into 
the  very  foundations  of  his  country's  future 
strength  and  preeminence  in  a  difficult  post- 
war world.  The  skills  he  acquires  today  will 
be  needed  in  the  reconversion  from  wartime 
to  peacetime  production.  They  will  also  be 
vital  to  the  opening  up  of  new  industries,  of 
new  technical  and  industrial  processes,  and 
in  the  expanding  production  of  the  now- 
scarce  consumers'  goods  for  our  own  country 
and  for  world  markets. 

Contrary  to  uninformed  public  opinion, 
apprenticeship  is  holding  its  own  despite  the 
multiplicity  of  short-term  training  programs 
that  have  sprung  up  everywhere.  Plants 
that  had  an  apprenticeship  program  func- 
tioning at  the  outset  of  the  emergency  have 
in  practically  no  instance  abandoned  this 
long-range  training  in  favor  of  the  short-term 
programs  which  have  been  added.  Labor, 
too,  has  nowhere  relaxed  its  interest  in  ap- 
prenticeship because  of  the  emergency. 
Many  international  labor  organizations  are 
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urging  that  collective  bargaining  agreements 
with  management  include  a  clause  making 
the  training  of  apprentices  mandatory  along 
with  short-term  training. 

Young  people  today  are  more  and  more 
appreciating  the  worth  of  production  jobs. 
If  a  boy  is  interested  in  entering  upon  an 
apprenticeship,  the  counselor  should  refer 
him  to  the  nearest  local  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  for  possible  registration 
for  an  apprenticeship  opening.  He  should 
also  maintain  contacts  with  the  business 
agents  of  the  various  local  trade  unions  for 
word  of  prospective  openings.  At  all  times 
he  should  keep  students  informed  of  the 
opportunities  that  apprenticeship  provides 
for  training  in  skills  vitally  needed  in  the 
battle  of  production. 

Minority 
Groups 

Since  the  first  World  War  the  cause  of  the 
Negro  has  been  advanced,  and  improve- 
ment in  both  living  and  status  has  been  ob- 
served. Nevertheless,  charges  of  discrimin- 
ation against  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  of  our  population  are  frequently- 
made.  This  is  a  social  problem  and  ex- 
tended consideration  of  it  is  not  appropriate 
here.  However,  in  the  employment  field  it 
inevitably  affects  youth  belonging  to  these 
groups,  and  teachers,  counselors,  and  em- 
ployers must  recognize  this  fact. 

The  acceptable  position  to  take  on  this 
subject  is  the  one  which  has  been  stated  in 
Executive  Order  No.  8802  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

I  do  hereby  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  the 
employment  of  workers  in  defense  industries  or 
Government  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  employers  and  labor  organizations,  in 
furtherance  of  said  policy  and  of  this  order,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  full  and  equitable  participation  of  all 
workers  in  defense  industries,  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin  .... 


In  some  communities  the  employment  of 
counselors  who  are  members  of  the  same 
minority  groups  to  which  those  being  coun- 
seled belong  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
solution  of  the  guidance  problems  involved. 
In  the  placement  service,  for  example,  a 
professionally  trained  Negro  counselor  who 
understands  local  conditions  and  who  works 
tactfully  can  do  much  to  stimulate  the  em- 
ployment of  Negro  youth.  The  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  written  by  a  guidance 
official  in  Maryland  shows  one  approach  to 
the  problem: 

In  a  colored  high  school  the  teacher  assigned  to 
devote  one  daily  period  to  guidance  thought  of  the 
idea  of  getting  information  concerning  each  draftee 
that  left  the  county.  She  went  directly  to  the 
employer  of  the  draftee  or  prepared  a  pupil  for  this 
contact.  She  found  that,  due  to  great  labor  scar- 
city, about  half  the  employers  were  willing  to 
replace  the  draftees  with  colored  youth.  As  a 
result  of  this  project,  all  the  boys  in  the  graduating 
class  have  been  placed.  A  number  of  those  who 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  school  have 
also  found  employment. 

Planning  for  the 
Post-War  Period 

As  indicated  earlier,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant responsibilities  of  guidance  is  to 
think  of  the  post-war  period,  and  to  plan  for 
it  as  intelligently  as  possible.  Teachers  and 
counselors  are  finding  guidance  problems  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  adjustments 
in  the  current  situation  without  considera- 
tion of  the  future.  This  is  always  true  in  the 
work  of  the  counselor,  because  long-term 
planning  enters  into  most  guidance  situa- 
tions, but  at  this  time  the  post-war  period 
looms  especially  large. 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  of  making  plans 
for  the  days  following  the  emergency  is  the 
tendency  of  many  young  men  to  prepare  for 
war  occupations  without  special  regard  to 
their  fitness  for  the  type  of  work  involved. 
In  a  defense  training  center  in  an  eastern 
State  a  young  man  eager  for  war  work  was 
tried  successively  in  machine  shop  practice, 
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airplane  sheet  metal  work,  and  welding.  In 
all  of  these  fields  he  proved  to  be  so  poorly 
adjusted  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
the  training.  No  other  avenue  leading  to 
war  employment  was  open  to  him.  In  this 
situation  a  nondefense  job  in  truck-driving 
was  found  to  be  suitable,  and  in  this  work 
the  young  man  is  happy  and  successful. 

The  problem  of  helping  young  men  and 
women  training  for  war  work  to  equip  them- 
selves for  other  types  of  employment  follow- 
ing the  war  is  also  present.  Provision  for 
securing  basic  training  or  supplementary 
training  should  be  encouraged  wherever 
possible  to  make  later  adjustment  easier. 
Young  men  who  complete  preemployment 
defense  training  courses  are  being  urged  to 
return  for  supplementary  training  to  round 
out  their  preparation.  For  those  whose 
immediate  needs  are  best  served  by  dis- 
continuing school  entirely,  the  counselor  can 
help  to  work  out  definite  plans  for  saving 
funds  toward  a  later  day  when  education 
can  be  resumed. 

The  Institute  of  Rural  Youth  Guidance, 
in  the  days  previous  to  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  emphasized 
certain  points  relative  to  service  in  the 
armed  forces  which  of  necessity  must  De 
readjusted  in  terms  of  the  present  situation, 
but  which  nevertheless  hold  much  food  for 
thought  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  rural 
young  people.  One  of  the  statements  made 
was  as  follows:  ^ 


*  Rural  Youih  Program:  A  Suggested  Plan  of  Action.  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Institute  for  Rural  Youth  Guidance,  Washington, 
D.  C.  February  27-28,  1941.     8  p.  mimeo. 

See  also  "Wartime  Guideposts  for  Rural  Youth."  Abbreviated 
proceedings  of  the  Institute  for  Rural  Youth  Guidance  and  27th 
.Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alliance  for  Guidance  of  Rural  Youth, 
April  23-25,  1942,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  14  p. 
mimeo. 


The  adjustment  of  youth  after  his  period  of 
military  service  will  call  especially  for  considera- 
tion of  his  reemployment.  National  headquarters 
of  Selective  Service  System  and  local  boards  are 
developing  plans,  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  to  make  surveys  of  opportunities  for 
reemployment  in  occupations  for  rural  youth, 
including  farming.  Whereas,  a  rural  youth  should 
not  be  discouraged  from  entering  industrial  occu- 
pations if  fitted,  or  shows  aptitudes  for  such  occu- 
pations, neither  should  his  opportunities  as  a  farm 
operator  be  overlooked.  The  local  draft  boards 
and  the  employment  offices  should  cooperate  in 
making  provision  for  the  registration  of  draftees 
at  the  employment  offices  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  reabsorption  into  private  employment  after 
their  discharge. 

In  1942  the  Institute  of  Rural  Youth 
Guidance,  meeting  with  a  number  of  coop- 
erating agencies,  again  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  a  vocational  training  program  for 
rural  youth  which  should  have  as  its  major 
objective  assistance  in  winning  the  war  but 
which  should  at  the  same  time  "not  lose 
sight  of  the  importance  of  training  for  an 
all-around  adjustment  of  the  individual." 
Attention  was  called  to  the  possibility  of 
labor  shortage  on  farms,  to  the  need  of 
increasing  production  of  farm  commodities, 
to  the  problem  of  transportation  of  goods, 
and  to  the  shortage  of  farm  machinery  that 
exists  in  some  areas.  Schools  were  urged 
not  only  to  develop  training  programs  con- 
cerned with  specific  requirements  bearing 
upon  production  techniques  but  also  to  in- 
stitute programs  of  counseling  and  guidance 
to  insure  that  youth  will  be  directed  into 
positions  of  service  where  they  can  be  most 
effectively  used.  The  needs  of  both  the 
present  emergency  and  the  post-war  period 
must  enter  into  the  planning  of  such  guid- 
ance programs. 
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A  high-school  girl  talks  with  her  school  counselor — 


and  with  a  counselor  in  a  placement  agencV' 


She  goes  to  work  /or  the  telephone  company. 
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Problems  of  Health 


A  crisis  always  produces  physical  and 
mental  strain.  A  national  emergency  makes 
physical  and  emotional  demands  on  all  mem- 
bers of  the  population,  whether  young  or 
old.  The  amount  of  the  strain  depends  up- 
on the  extent  to  which  additional  tasks  and 
necessary  adjustments  are  added  to  the 
usual  routine,  as  well  as  upon  the  reserve  of 
physical  and  mental  strength  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  with  which  to  meet  the  new 
situation. 

Health  Status 
of  the  Nation 

When  general  health  conditions  of  the 
Nation  at  large  are  uncovered,  such  as  those 
that  have  been  revealed  through  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  it  is  time  to  look  care- 
fully to  school  and  community  health  prac- 
tices. A  report^  released  in  November 
1941  estimates  that,  of  approximately  2 
million  men  who  had  been  examined, 
about  1  million  were  qualified  for  any  type 
of  immediate  military  service.  Of  the  other 
million,  500,000  were  available  for  the  per- 
formance of  military  duties  in  a  limited 
capacity,  while  the  remaining  500,000  (or 
25  percent  of  the  total  number  examined) 
were  not  qualified  for  any  type  of  military 
service.  One  hundred  thousand  of  these 
were  rejected  because  of  lack  of  educational 
qualifications.  The  rest  showed  serious 
physical  defects. 

The  10  major  physical  disabilities  dis- 
covered were  in  the  order  of  frequency  as 
named:  (1)  Dental  defects;  (2)  defects  of  the 
eyes;  (3)  defects  or  diseases  of  the  cardio- 
vascular system;  (4)  musculo-skeletal  de- 
fects; (5)  venereal  diseases;  (6)  mental  and 
nervous  diseases;  (7)  hernia;  (8)  defects  of 
ears;  (9)  defective  feet;  and  (10)  defects  of 


lungs,  including  tuberculosis.  A  study  of 
this  list  and  its  implications  cannot  but 
emphasize  the  need  for  health  guidance  and 
for  health  facilities  throughout  the  schools 
and  communities  of  the  Nation.  The 
Selective  Service  System  has  been  charged 
by  the  President  with  the  administration  of 
a  program  for  the  physical  rehabilitation  of 
rejected  men  who  can  be  completely  and 
permanently  rehabilitated  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

A  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  defects  revealed  by  the  physical 
examinations  was  given  in  an  NYA  camp  at 
Durham,  N.  C,  during  1941  and  the  early 
months  of  1942.  Young  men  who  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Army  and  who  qualified  for 
N"\"A  aid  received  medical  and  dental  care 
and  vocational  training.  .The  emphasis  was 
upon  showing  what  a  well-conducted  nutri- 
tion and  recreation  program  could  do  to 
rehabilitate  those  who  were  underweight  and 
physically  under  par.*^  Such  a  task  is  a 
worthy  one  for  any  community  to  under- 
take as  an  accompaniment  or  supplement 
of  the  program  which  the  Selective  Service 
System  administers  to  rehabilitate  those 
who  can  rather  quickly  be  made  fit  for 
military  service. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  program  should 
be  one  of  prevention  rather  than  of  rehabili- 
tation. School  guidance  officials  carry  no 
small  responsibility  for  detecting  symptoms 
of  physical  disabilities  that  can  be  remedied 
with  early  attention.  With  all  the  health 
services  that  are  increasingly  being  made 
available  in  States  and  communities,  the 
record  which  we  face  on  the  physical  status 
of  the  Nation  ought  not  to  be  repeated  with 
the  generation  now  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondarv  schools. 


*  .Analysis  of  Reporis  of  Physical  Examination:  Summary  of  Data 
from  19.923  Reports  of  Physical  Examination  (Medical  Statistics 
Bulletin  No,  11.  Washington.  D.  C,  National  Headouarters, 
Selective  Service  System.  November  10,  1941.  51  p.  mimco. 


s  Food  for  Thought  fPaniphlet  No.  22  of  this  Series')  deals  with 
problems  and  programs  of  nutrition  education  through  the  schools. 
It  is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Washington. 
D.  C.  at  15  cents  per  copy. 
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Need  for 
Medical  Care 

Health  conditions  affect  not  onl)'' qualifica- 
tion for  ser\ice  in  the  armed  forces.  They 
are  likewise  an  important  factor  in  qualifying 
for  job  placement.  A  large  number  of 
defense  plants  and  other  industrial  concerns 
are  now  requiring  physical  examinations  on 
the  part  of  those  applying  for  employment. 
The  person  whose  physical  defects  have  been 
corrected  before  application  is  made  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  much  more  likely  to  be 
employed. 

Statistics  on  the  physical  defects  of  young 
people  are  not  generally  available,  but  an 
indication  of  their  prevalence  may  be  seen 
in  data  furnished  from  21  States  on  the 
health  of  NYA  workers.  According  to  an 
article  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  in  1941 ,''  80  percent 
of  the  3'oung  people  employed  by  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  were  fit  for  any 
type  of  work,  but  9  out  of  10  had  health 
defects,  most  of  which  could  be  remedied 
provided  suitable  treatment  was  made  avail- 
able. While  many  \arieties  of  defects  were 
found,  those  requiring  dental  care,  glasses, 
tonsillectomies,  or  dietary  treatment  were 
most  prevalent.  For  some  30,000  young 
people  in  N^'A  resident  centers  medical  care 
and,  in  some  cases,  dental  care  was  being  pro- 
vided. In  all  of  them,  increasing  emphasis 
was  placed  on  suitable  recreation,  rest,  and 
other  health  habits. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  to 
consider  in  detail  the  necessary  measures  for 
medical  care  in  a  total  guidance  program. 
That  problem  is  more  appropriately  treated 
in  medical  and  health  surveys  and  recom- 
mendations. Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  most 
school  counselors  and  other  educators  ha\-e 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of    the    health    problems    of   the   American 

'Joiirnil    of    the    /Vmeric'in    Mediciil    Associ;ition.    116:2511-12, 
May  31,  1V41. 
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people,  not  only  from  the  broad  social  point 
of  view  of  preventive  medicine  or  of  the 
public  health  service,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  disturbance  created  in  the  indi- 
vidual's life  by  illness  and  substandard 
health.  School  guidance  officials  should 
assume  the  responsibility  for  informing 
themselves  upon  all  existing  local  facilities 
for  health  services,  and  should  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  the  student  who  needs 
them  is  put  in  touch  with  the  proper  author- 
ity. Regardless  of  the  financial  resources  of 
his  family,  every  young  person  who  requires 
medical  care  should  be  in  a  position  to 
receive  it. 

We  are  concerned,  moreover,  not  merely 
with  physical  health  in  the  sense  of  un- 
corrected physical  defects,  organic  and  func- 
tional diseases  and  post-disease  conditions, 
but  also  with  the  even  more  serious  problem 
of  mental  health.  Sometimes  the  physical 
and  mental  aspects  of  the  health  problem 
are  closely  related,  lowered  vitality  and 
decreased  resistance  associated  with  or 
resulting  from  disease  naturally  leaving  the 
individual  in  far  from  the  best  mental 
attitude.  In  some  cases  actual  mental 
disorder  may  be  present  but  unrecognized 
in  its  early  manifestations. 

Because  so  many  children  lack  the  medical 
care  which  might  have  prevented  the  devel- 
opment of  serious  health  problems,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  people  are  unable 
to  make  good  adjustments.  They  go  to  a 
counselor  or  teacher  with  what  they  think 
is  a  vocational  or  educational  problem,  when 
the  underlying  problem  is  one  of  health. 
It  is,  therefore,  extremelj-  important  that 
the  counselor  understand  health  problems 
and  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  and 
that  he  maintain  cooperative  relationships 
with  the  clinical  facilities  of  the  community, 
in  order  that  an  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  fundamental  problem  may  be  sought 
with  some  hope  of  success. 
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The  Physically 
Handicapped 

The  occupational  placement  of  physically 
handicapped  persons  is  a  most  important 
phase  of  guidance  activities.  The  construc- 
tive point  of  view  which  society  now  takes 
toward  the  handicapped  and  particularly 
toward  providing  opportunities  for  them  to 
earn  a  living  augurs  well  for  their  progressive 
adjustment.  The  closest  cooperation  is 
essential  between  employment  services  and 
the  services  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  maintained  in  the  States.  The 
placement  of  a  handicapped  individual 
always  requires  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  personal  attention.  Besides  considera- 
tion of  the  physical  handicap,  it  involves 
individual  work  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mental  hygiene,  in  order  to  stimulate  morale 
and  to  develop  a  constructive  attitude. 
The  war  program  offers  many  opportunities 
for  the  physically  handicapped  to  contribute 
to  national  preparedness  in  those  occupa- 
tional activities  in  which  the  handicap  will 
not  prevent  effective  service.* 

Health  in 
Defense  Areas 

Local,  State,  and  National  resources  are 
being  utilized  and  expanded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  war  emergency.  In  many 
defense  areas  present  health  facilities  are 
quite  inadequate,  and  unless  they  are  im- 
proved, the  general  physical  condition  of  the 
people  in  these  areas  will  almost  certainly 
deteriorate.  In  such  cases  serious  problems 
will  arise  in  connection  with  the  education 
and  guidance  of  youth.  Committees  or 
councils  assigned  to  work  on  the  health 
problems  of  the  community  from  the  pre- 
ventive point  of  view  could  contribute  much 


"  Pamphlet  No.  19  of  this  scries  is  entitled  "Vocational  kchabili- 
tatton  and  National  Defense"  and  discusses  the  opportunities  for 
service  in  the  defense  proRram  on  the  part  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  15  cents  per  copy. 


to  their  solution,  provided  they  have  the 
full  support  of  the  community  authorities 
and  the  people  whom  they  serve.  School 
officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  guidance 
of  youth  should  be  among  those  who  will 
take  the  initiative  for  awakening  public 
sentiment  to  the  need  of  improving  condi- 
tions, calling  attention  to  danger  spots  and 
to  their  effect  upon  student  health  and 
morale. 

Many  teachers  have  observed  evidences 
of  certain  specific  health  problems  in  com- 
munities in  which  "boom  town"  conditions 
have  arisen  out  of  major  war  activities. 
Listlessness,  lowered  vitality,  and  other 
symptoms  associated  with  loss  of  sleep, 
inadequate  nutrition,  or  emotional  over- 
stimulation have  been  reported. 

At  least  one  contributing  factor  has  been 
the  presence  of  nearby  military  training 
camps,  for  which  local  communities  have 
endeavored  to  provide  entertainment.  Such 
hospitality  on  the  part  of  community 
groups  is  altogether  laudable  and  deserves 
encouragement.  At  the  same  time  the  social 
activities  thus  provided  may  prove  a  bit  too 
stimulating  for  local  girls  whose  time  may 
already  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  their 
normal  school  and  social  contacts.  Pro- 
grams directed  at  the  entertainment  of  boys 
in  uniform  should  be  so  worked  out  that 
the  local  girls  are  not  unduly  taxed  by  at- 
tendance at  additional  parties  and  dances. 
Everyone  working  with  youth,  particularly 
parents  and  teachers,  should  be  aware  of 
this  danger.  The  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions are  endeavoring  to  adapt  the  program 
of  recreation  in  communities  near  military 
camps  in  such  a  way  that  the  social  life  is  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible  for  all  concerned. 
If  the  social  and  recreational  problems  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  can  thus  be  brought 
under  control,  the  corresponding  problems 
related  to  the  health  of  the  indi\idual  may 
well  be  pointed  toward  a  good  adjustment. 
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The  school  counselor  and  the  school  nurse  discuss  a  particular  student's  problem. 


Problems  of  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment 


Some  of  the  most  significant  guidance 
problems  have  to  do  with  the  personality 
of  the  indixidual  and  with  his  relationships 
to  other  individuals.  The  experience  of 
teachers  and  counselors,  as  well  as  of  other 
workers  throughout  the  country,  tends  to 
show  that  in  many  cases  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  help  a  young  student  to  make  an 
educational  or  a  vocational  plan  until  some 
of  the  problems  of  personal  relationships 
have  been  considered. 

The  Call 
to  Service 

The  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  during  its  first  year  had  the  eifect 
of  removing  from  their  usual  pursuits  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  of 
widely  varying  age  groups.  In  many  mili- 
tary and  naval  units  boys  just  out  of  school 
who  had  perhaps  never  held  a  job  were 
serving  side  by  side  with  men  in  their 
thirties  who  had  left  an  established  business 
or  professional  career.  A  later  adjustment 
restricted  the  call  to  younger  men,  but  now 
again  those  of  more  mature  years  are  being 
called  to  the  colors.  Furthermore,  this 
country  may  be  on  the  way  toward  adopting 
for  an  indefinite  period  the  familiar  Euro- 
pean plan  of  inducting  annual  classes  for  a 
period  of  compulsory  ser\'ice. 

Those  responsible  for  the  guidance  of 
young  men  and  boys  must  understand  full\- 
the  impact  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
upon  the  personal  freedom  of  action  which 
the  American  boy  has  been  taught  to  con- 
sider his  right.  In  working  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  reluctantK'  faces  niililary  scr\ice 
because  of  conscientious  scruples  or  for 
other  reasons,  the  counselor  has  a  most 
difficult  problem.  If  he  can  help  the  young 
man  to  orient  himself  to  the  new  demands. 
a  great  contribution  may  be  made  not  only 


to   the   person   concerned   but   to  the   total 
national  effort  as  well. 

A  young  man  was  preparing  for  the  min- 
i.'-.try  in  a  church  with  a  basic  pacifist  policy. 
Conflict  grew  in  his  life  out  of  the  fact  that 
a  fundamental  attitude  opposed  to  war 
clashed  with  a  strong  patriotic  motivation. 
To  make  the  situation  still  more  difficult,  j| 
the  local  draft  board  was  unable  to  take  an 
impartial  view  of  the  problem.  The  young 
man,  realizing  his  difficulty,  felt  the  need 
for  help  and  sought  it  from  several  source>. 
The  ultimate  adjustment  was  a  draft  classi- 
fication which  took  account  of  the  religious 
phase  of  the  problem.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  or  not  this  solution  has  been  wholh 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  point 
to  be  remembered  is  that  those  assisting 
should  try  to  offer  their  help  with  no  bias. 
Only  as  a  professional  worker  is  willing  ti 
maintain  an  objective  attitude  himself  while 
deeply  concerned,  too,  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  individuality  and  emotional  balance 
of  his  client,  can  he  make  a  contribution  ir. 
such  situations. 
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Family 
Relationships 


There  are  also  certain  famih-  problem? 
created  through  the  call  to  service  of  one  or  . 
more  of  its  members.  Many  boys,  a  few 
years  under  the  minimum  age  for  military 
service,  are  now  obliged  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  their  older  brothers  or 
other  relatives  who  have  entered  the  armed 
forces.  Their  own  educational  plans  h.ave 
been  affected — perhaps  disrupted.  It  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  whole  family  to 
relate  their  li\es  directly  to  the  national 
emergency,  .\djustnicnts  in  perspective, 
in  mode  of  living,  in  plans  for  the  future 
become    vital    realities. 
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In  such  a  situation,  mental  poise  and 
emotional  acceptance  of  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  the  family,  together  with  a 
willingness  to  adjust,  become  exceedingly 
important.  The  school  counselor  can  occu- 
py a  strategic  position  in  helping  boys  and 
girls  to  see  what  it  all  means  and  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  theirs.  Family  relations  and  family 
solidarity  must  be  safeguarded,  each  mem- 
ber contributing  to  its  welfare  as  he  can. 
Demands  for  serxice  and  for  sacrifice  will 
increasingly  touch  the  lives  of  the  American 
people  during  the  ensuing  months  and 
possibly  years.  Boys  and  girls  in  school 
must  be  helped  to  understand  this  fact  and 
to  give  willingly  for  their  own  future  hap- 
piness. 

Old-World  Cultures 
and  Backgrounds 

In  the  family  there  may  also  be  problems 
of  cultural  backgrounds.  The  emergency 
has  accentuated  the  guidance  needs  of  young 
people  whose  parents  are  aliens,  particularly 
those  speaking  a  foreign  language  at  home. 
In  these  situations  the  influence  of  the 
culture  and  traditions  of  the  old  world  may 
bring  the  youth  into  conflict  with  his 
American  training  and  sympathies. 

This  situation  has  been  a  familiar  one  to 
teachers  for  many  years.  It  has  caused 
much  confusion  in  educational  and  voca- 
tional planning  on  the  part  of  young  people 
and  has  precipitated  family  disagreements 
and  estrangements.  One  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  desire  of  some  parents  to  force 
their  children  to  seek  employment  at  14 
years  of  age  at  a  time  when  the  entering  age 
in  many  occupations  is  18,  or  even  21. 
Another  is  the  parental  attitude  toward  the 
social  life  of  their  children,  especially  in 
connection  with  boy  and  girl  relationships. 

Since  many  refugees  have  come  to  America 
in  recent  years,  and  appear  to  be  happier 
here,  it  may  well  be  that  their  escape  from 
oppression  in  the  Old  World  will  cause 
them  to  adjust  more  readily  to  American 
customs  and  thus  to  be  more  sympathetic 


with  the  problems  of  their  teen-age  children 
a  few  years  hence.  But  sometimes  the 
reverse  situation  is  observed,  causing  diffi- 
culties for  the  children  who  find  their 
parents'  ideas  in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
school  staff.  Teachers  and  counselors  can 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  building  of  a 
better  and  more  united  America  by  their 
understanding  of  this  problem  and  by  their 
patient  efforts  to  counsel  wisely  the  children 
who  may  be  dominated  by  foreign  influences 
in  their  homes. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  Americans 
whose  emotional  attitude  in  the  present 
situation  is  conditioned  by  a  background  of 
the  culture  of  one  or  another  of  the  Axis 
countries.  In  certain  communities  the 
majority  of  the  population  may  have  such  a 
background.  The  war  news  from  England 
and  Canada  and  the  news  in  this  country 
naturally  come  into  conflict  with  the  re- 
actions of  youth  who  have  been  strongly 
influenced,  up  to  now,  by  German.  Italian,  or 
Japanese  culture.  The  counselor  may  find 
it  difficult  to  answer  the  questions  which 
will  naturally  be  asked.  But  he  should 
attempt  to  help  the  student  to  understand 
that  loyalty  to  America  is  not  dependent 
upon  place  of  birth  or  inconsistent  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can culture  made  b>"  those  who  originally 
came  from  other  countries.  The  radio  series 
"I'm  an  American"  emphasizes  these  contri- 
butions and  the  patriotism  of  those  who  have 
made  them.  This  series  was  prepared  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  and 
transcriptions  are  available  for  loan  through 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  counselor  needs  to  help  not  only  those 
who  have  conflicts  because  of  their  possible 
identification  with  the  countries  whose 
governments  have  declared  war  upon  the 
United  States,  but  also  those  who  feel  that 
it  is  proper  to  exhibit  prejudice  against 
persons  coming  from  those  countries.  A 
troubled  17-year-old  Polish  girl  for  whom  a 
factory  job  had  been  secured  came  to  see  her 
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school  counselor  for  reassurance.  She  said 
that  she  was  afraid  to  keep  the  job  because 
there  were  man}"  Italians  employed  in  the 
plant,  and  she  added,  "You  know,  our 
country  is  fighting  them."  The  importance 
of  treating  all  individuals  as  individuals  and 
of  not  assuming  certain  characteristics  be- 
cause of  pre\ious  contacts  or  of  background 
should  be  recognized  by  every  American, 
and  certainh"  b)'  ever}'  counselor  whose  work 
is  so  closel}'  tied  up  with  the  recognition  of 
individual  differences.  Prejudices  are  ac- 
quired b}"  children  through  association  with 
adults  who  possess  them.  Upon  our  schools 
and  upon  our  parents  rests  the  responsibility 
of  creating  proper  attitudes. 

Effect  of 
Increased  Earnings 

To  many  young  people  the  war  program 
has  meant  the  opportunity  to  earn  abnor- 
mally high  wages.  High  wages,  in  turn. 
have  often  meant  the  opportunit}-  to  have 
a  good  time;  to  enjo}-  elaborate  food,  cloth- 
ing, automobiles,  and  other  unwonted  luxu- 
ries. Upon  graduation  from  a  30-week  trnin- 
ing  course  in  aviation  in  Texas  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  members  of  one  of  the 
early  classes  purchased  automobiles,  most 
of  them  new  cars.  The  earnings  of  these 
young  men  as  Lieutenants  in  the  Air  Corps 
are  not  high,  according  to  some  standards, 
but  they  are  higher  than  these  boys,  all  of 
them  less  than  26  years  of  age,  had  e\er 
had  before. 

The  unfortunate  effect  of  this  t}-pe  of 
expenditure  is  obvious.  A  }'oung  person 
being  counseled  in  such  a  situation  should 
be  encouraged  to  invest  part  of  his  earnings 
in  war  bonds  and  other  forms  of  saving,  with 
the  long-term  point  of  \ie\v.  Excessive 
spending  affects  not  only  the  present  but 
the  future,  because  of  the  habit  patterns 
which  are  formed.  Furthermore,  there  have 
been  numerous  cases  of  serious  break-downs 
of  personality,  and  sometimes  even  more 
serious  effects,  when  the  course  of  c\ents 
has  reduced  the  income  of  an  inili\idual  or 
eliminated  it,  creating  a  situation  to  wliich 


he  could  not  adjust  himself.     This  happened  i 
many  times  in  the  depression  of  the  1930's 

Moral 
Standards 

Persons  connected  with  the  social  services 
have  reported  that  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
large  concentrations  of  military  personnel  a 
lowering  of  moral  standards  has  been  ob- 
served. This  is  a  complicated  social  ques- 
tion and  becomes  a  problem  of  individual 
guidance  only  when  a  specific  case  comes  to 
the  counselor's  attention.  Deans  and  ad- 
\-isers  of  girls  alread}'  have  been  called  upon 
to  face  the  issue.  Here  again,  as  in  health 
problems,  the  counselor  will  do  well  to 
understand  the  program  of  the  United  Serv- 
ice Organizations,  and  to  see  that  youths 
know  and  use  the  program  wherever  pos- 
sible. Parents  and  teachers  have  a  respon- 
sibilit}'  in  this  same  field. 

In  meeting  such  problems,  the  counselor 
requires  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
resources  of  the  comniunit}',  so  that  upon 
occasion  he  may  suggest  a  contact  with 
medical  or  other  agencies  which  are  equipped 
to  serve.  In  some  situations,  the  presence 
of  thousands  of  young  men  in  nearby  camps 
has  attracted  to  the  community  large  num- 
bers of  girls  and  young  women  who  come 
from  t)ther  places.  Only  a  strong  group  pro- 
gram will  help  in  a  situation  of  this  kind. 
Those  who  are  working  with  youth  of  cither 
sexin  such  communities  must  dotheirutmost 
to  create  wholesome  recreational  conditions 
and  to  provide  helpful  counseling  for  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  exposed  to  ph}"sical  or 
mental  disturbance. 

High  schools  in  military  areas  face  a 
challenge  to  keep  their  programs  wholesome 
and  constructive,  encouraging  a  relation- 
ship with  the  service  camps  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  be  wisely  supervised. 
The  upholding  of  moral  standards  in  keeping 
with  the  ideals  for  which  the  schools  and 
churches  of  .\nicrica  stand  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  guidance  responsibilities  during 
these  )ears  of  national  emergenc}'. 
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A  visiting  teacher  talks  over  a  boy's  problem  with  his  mother. 
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The  Integration  of  Guidance  Services 


The  United  States  has  no  more  precious 
resource  than  the  boys  and  girls,  the  young 
men  and  women,  in  the  schools.  Assistance 
that  enables  them  to  make  effective  use  of 
their  capacities  in  the  present  complex 
situation  and  to  plan  wiseh'  for  the  probably 
very  different  circumstances  of  tomorrow  is 
as  essential  as  is  like  assistance  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  transfer  from 
peacetime  demands  to  those  of  war.  Coor- 
dination of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  various 
agencies  pro\-iding  such  assistance  is  as  vital 
as  the  coordination  of  military  power  and  of 
the  factors  of  production. 

Long  before  this  war.  many  communities 
had  developed  coordinating  agencies  "  to 
clear  and  coordinate  their  efforts  in  serving 
young  people's  needs.  The  first  coordinating 
council  was  organized  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
in  1919.  Community  after  community  has 
made  an  effort  Xo  integrate  its  services  of 
welfare  and  guidance.  The  growth  in  the 
number  and  the  scope  of  recognized  coor- 
dinating groups  has  been  phenomenal.  Com- 
posed of  representatixes  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  social  agencies,  health  authorities, 
the  public  schools,  churches,  and  service 
agencies,  the  groups  meet  regularly  to  discuss 
their  mutual  problems  in  serving  the  needs  of 
young  people,  and  in  some  cases  to  plan  con- 
certed action.  In  certain  large  cities,  there 
are  smaller  neighborhood  councils  which 
in  turn  clear  through  a  cit}--wide  council. 

In  some  communities,  committees  on 
guidance  and  placement  ha\e  been  forn^ed 

^  r,  S.  Office  of  Edvicatioii.  Cominiltee  on  Youth  Problems. 
Youlh — How  can  communities  help?  Washinpton  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Prlntinp  Office.  l'«6.     77  p.     Bulletin  19.Vi,  18-1. 

American  Council  on  I'iducation.  ,^merican  Youth  CommifisioiT. 
RallyiuK  resources  for  youth  {How  three  communities  set  up  councils 
to  cfjordinale  separate  agencies  and  make  the  most  of  their  facilities), 
Washington.  D.  C.  American  Council  on  Education,  1940.     19  p. 

KiKKS.  Lawrence.  .-Vn  <ipportunity  for  the  school  in  community 
cooperation:  the  coordinating  council.  School  and  Society  51 :  598- 
603.  May  II.  1940. 


within  the  council  set  up  to  coordinate  all 
youth  services;  in  some,  the  agencies  es- 
pecially concerned  with  guidance  and  place- 
ment form  a  distinct  coordinating  guidance 
council.  Recently,  for  example,  38  Chicago 
organizations  concerned  with  vocational 
guidance,  training,  and  emplo\'ment  or- 
ganized the  Vocational  Guidance  Council  of 
-Metropolitan  Chicago  to  coordinate  activities 
and  to  eliminate  duplication.'"  Guidance 
councils  are  not  confined  to  large  urban 
;.reas,  however.  An  early  example  of  a 
council  established  to  serve  a  semirural 
county  was  the  Muskegon  (Michigan) 
County  Guidance  Council  formed  in  1931. 

To  be  sure,  the  formation  of  a  coordinat- 
ing council  or  similar  agency  does  not  insure 
effective  cooperation.  Moreover,  effective 
cooperation  may  exist  without  a  formal  or- 
ganization, particularly  in  small  communi-  ; 
ties.  Yet  some  form  of  coordinating  agency 
provides  the  means  and  the  regularity  which 
are  likely  to  insure  maximum  returns  on  the 
goodwill  in\-ested  in  it.  That  the  desire  to 
cooperate  is  more  important  than  the 
organization  is  obvious  to  those  who  have 
seen  workers  in  different  agencies  attack 
common  problems  together,  in  spite  of 
official  differences. 

\Miatever  the  form  of  organization,  what- 
ever the  terms  of  clearance,  the  essential 
factor  in  coordination  is  a  true  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  a  means  of  pooling  effort 
in  attacking  the  guidance  problems  of  today. 
As  the  assault  by  Japan  has  brought  unity 
to  the  United  States  in  her  war  effort,  so 
may  the  challenge  of  the  problems  of 
indixidual  adjustment  accentuated  by  the 
war  unite  in  a  spirit  of  ser\ice  all  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  guidance  of 
youth. 


"'  Chicago  council  formed.      Occupations.  20:  W).  ( >cti'ber  1941. 
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Suggestions  for  Reading 


Vnalysis  of  reports  of  physical  examinations. 
Summary  of  data  from  19,923  reports  of 
physical  examinations  (Medical  Statistics 
Bulletin  No.  1).  Washington.  National 
Headquarters,  Selective  Service  System, 
November  10,  1941.     31  p.     Mimeo. 

Throws  light  on  general  health  conditions  by  re- 
vealing rejections  for  the  armed  services. 

H.AMBERS,  M.  M.  (luidance  for  rural 
youth.  Educational  Record.  22:  187-204, 
April  1941. 

A  report  of  the  Institute  for  Rural  \outh  Guid- 
ance, held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  27-28, 
1941.  The  report  synthesizes  the  discussions  of  the 
general  sectional  sessions  of  the  Institute,  considering 
problems  of  vocational  training,  occupational  ad- 
justment, education  for  rural  culture,  health,  and  the 
impact  of  national  defense  upon  the  rural  youth  of 
.America. 

"hildren's  Bureau.  U.  S.  Department 
OF  Labor.  Policies  on  recruitment  of 
young  workers  for  wartime  agriculture. 
Washington,  the  Bureau,  March  1942. 
4  p. 

Outlines  a  national  policy  in  the  use  of  young 
workers  in  agriculture  prepared  in  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service. 

USTICE,  S.  Marion.  The  significance  of 
current  problems  and  questions  of  high- 
school  seniors  as  related  to  the  curricu- 
lum. High  School  Journal,  25:  221-25, 
May  1942. 

Outlines  a  plan  for  determining  the  problems  of 
those  about  tc)  leave  high  schno]  in  wartime.  Re- 
ports information  desired  by  seniors  in  three 
North  Carolina  high  schools. 

^EWERENZ,  Alfred  S.  Guidance  as  a  fac- 
tor in  national  defense.  California  Jour- 
nal of  Secondary  Education,  16:  76-80, 
February  1941. 

Describes  the  four  fields  into  which  youths  be- 
tween 18  and  21  now  graduating  from  secondary 
school   fall  so  far  as   the  defense  program   is  con- 


cerned: Advanced  training  for  military  or  essential 
services;  direct  entry  into  military  or  essential  ser\- 
ices;  employment  in  basic  civilian  utilities  and 
services;  unemployable  or  exempt  or  unemployed. 
Then  describes  the  guidance  program  in  Los 
Angeles  public  schools  in  its  attempts  to  meet  needs 
of  these  groups. 

LouTTiT,  C.  M.  The  mentally  deficient  in 
the  national  emergency.  Training  School 
Bulletin,  37:  157-62,  January  1941. 

Discusses  the  part  the  mentally  deficient  can  play 
in  civilian  defense  activities  as  well  as  what  institu- 
tions for  this  group  can  do  in  preparation. 

McConnell,  Beatrice.  Child  labor  and 
the  war  emergency.  Occupations,  20: 
413-18,     March     1942. 

Discusses  the  upswing  in  the  employment  of  mi- 
nors, its  potential  dangers,  and  a  program  for  those 
concerned  with  the  safeguarding  of  youth. 

National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
After  defense — what.'  Washington,  The 
Board,  August  1941.     19  p. 

A  discussion  of  post-defense  planning  for  the 
United  States. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  health 
program.  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  116:  2511-12,  May  31, 
1940. 

A  report  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  physical 
defects  among  young  people  employed  by  the  Na- 
tional Youth  .Administration. 

Newsom,  N.  William.  National  defense 
and  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 
School  Executive,  61:  8-10,  January 
1942. 

A  discussion  of  immediate  adjustments  and  special 
emphases  needed  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum 
to  meet  the  needs  of  defense. 

Patterson,  William.  Obstacles  to  an 
apprenticeship  program.  Occupations, 
19:  496-99.  April  1941. 

Discusses  the  problems  of  apprenticeship  and  tells 
how  counselors  can  help  in  promoting  sound  appren- 
ticeship during  the  defense  program. 
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Price,  D.  George.  Occupations  included 
in  the  defense  vocational  training  program. 
Occupations,  20:  184-90,  December  1941. 

Discusses  the  counselor's  role  in  recruiting;  trainees 
and  in  encouraging  them  to  continue  their  trainine 
after  employment. 

RiGGS,  Lawrence.  An  opportunity  for  the 
school  in  community  cooperation:  The 
coordinating  council.  School  and  Society, 
51:  598-603,  May  11,  1940. 

A  discussion  of  the  coordinating  council  and  the 
school. 

Shapiro,  Josephine  S.  and  Billings,  Mil- 
dred L.  Relating  occupational  study  to 
the  defense  program.  Occupations,  20: 
108-12,  November  1941. 

Suggestions  for  the  teacher  of  a  class  in  occupation. 

Studebaker,  John  W.  Vocational  guid- 
ance in  wartime.  Occupations,  20:  487- 
92,  April  1942. 

An  address  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion before  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  As- 
sociation Convention,  February  20,  1942. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Federal 
Security  Agency.  Occupational  infor- 
mation and  guidance  service,  1941-42. 
Washington,  The  Agency,  1941.  4  p. 
Misc.  2913. 

Brief  description  of  services  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional information  and  guidance  available  to  schools 
through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Selecting    trainees.     Wash- 


ington, The  Agency,  1940.     12  p.     (Serv- 


ice bulletin  on  defense  training  in  voca- 
tional schools,  No.  4). 

A  joint  committee  representing  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
Work  Projects  Administration,  and  the  ."Advisor) 
Commission  to  the  Council  on  National  Defense  dis- 
cusses the  problems  of  selecting  trainees  for  defense 
training,  the  essential  steps  in  and  a  sample  plan  for 
selection,  and  the  cooperative  relationships  involved 
in  selection  and  in  the  registration  of  drop-outs  and 
graduates. 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Federal 
Security  Agency.  Child  health  and  the 
selective  service  physical  standards. 
Washington,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  44  p.  Public  Health  Reports, 
Vol.  56.     No.  50. 

Report  of  a  study  showing  a  positive  relationship 
between  the  rejection  of  selectees  on  physical  grounds 
and  defects  revealed  in  physical  examinations  taken 
15  years  earlier,  as  children. 

Vocational  Guidance  for  Victory.  New 
York,  National  Vocational  Guidance  As- 
sociation, 1942.     120  p. 

Published  as  a  special  issue  of  the  magazine  Oc- 
cupaiions,  this  "counselors's  wartime  manual" 
presents  recent  authoritative  information  assembled 
by  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  National  Vo- 
cational Guidance  .'Association  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate needs  of  vocational  counselors. 

Warner,  George  P.  Each  soldier  in  the 
right  place.  Occupations,  20:3-6,  Octo- 
ber 1941. 

Describes  the  personnel  classification  process  used 
by  the  War  Department  to  attempt  to  place  each 
man  where  he  will  be  happiest  and  most  efficient. 
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Education  and  National  Defense 
SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country's  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  Hoiv 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  Education  for  Victory,  the  official 
biweekly  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EaUAL  • 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  •  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  -  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE -WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE~WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND-THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERETO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE  -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERF  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN-THATTHIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM - 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH   FROM  THE  EARTH- 
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FOREWORD 

A  MI'.RTCA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way  of 
-^  ^  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  x\merica  the 
educators  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  training 
and  counsel  they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential 
knowledges  and  skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which 
make  for  national  strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  our  Nation's  great  educational  enterprise 
can  make  to  national  defense  at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious 
thought  for  teachers,  principals,  and  others  concerned  with  preparing  youth 
for  full  participation  in  the  economic  and  civic  affairs  of  the  Nation.  All  are 
agreed  that  training  must  become  increasingly  vital  in  the  preparation  of 
youth  and  adults  for  participation  in  a  war-torn  world.     But  how.? 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  educational  program  to  total  national  defense. 
Planning  a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always 
difficult.  Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and 
quick  but  not  precipitate  action.  Hasty,  unthinking  steps  will  often  bring 
confusion.  Ready  acquiescence  to  special  pressure  groups  will  lead  to  dis- 
tortion of  objectives.  Unless  guarded  b}'  reason,  patriotic  enthusiasm  will 
produce  disastrous  results  in  the  very  program  which  is  aimed  at  national 
defense. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for 
action  in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled 
"Eiducation  and  National  Defense."  National  defense  demands  that  every 
educational  agency  contribute  in  its  own  way  to  the  preservation  and  further 
development  of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  This  number  of  the  series  tells 
how  State  vocational  rehabilitation  departments  can  become  a  vital  agency 
in  attaining  this  end.  Youth  and  adults — the  physically  handicapped  as 
well  as  the  able-bodied — need  an  opportunit}'  to  contribute  to  the  needs  of 
our  democracy  if  they  are  to  judge  its  true  worth.  The  practices  described 
in  this  pamphlet  may  be  applied  by  all  employers  and  personnel  managers, 
by  directors  and  supervisors  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  by  ail  others 
who  have  responsibilit)'  for  guiding  the  workers  of  the  Nation  into  vocations 
in  which  they  can  make  maximum  contrihuiioiis  to  the  needs  of  the  .Nation. 

John  \\  .  Stiidkb akk.r, 
U .  S.  Commissioner  oj  Education. 
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Introduction 


Of  the  industrial  needs  consequent  upon  a 
mobilization  for  national  defense  possibly  the 
most  urgent  is  the  increasing  demand  for 
skilled  workers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
additional  craftsmen  and  semiskilled  opera- 
tives are  required  to  produce  airplanes,  ships, 
and  munitions,  to  manufacture  and  distribute 
the  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation,  and  to  main- 
tain essential  services  for  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. 

This  urgent  need  of  defense  industries  for 
skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  is  one  in 
which  all  training  and  placement  agencies 
are  vitally  interested.  Vocational  rehabili- 
tation, having  responsibility  for  the  training 
and  placement  of  physicall}'  handicapped 
workers,  defines  defense  needs  in  terms  of 
the  contributions  which  physically  handi- 
capped workers  may  make  to  defense  pro- 
duction. State  rehabilitation  agencies,  ac- 
cordingly, recognize  an  opportunity  for 
effectively  contributing  to  national  defense 
by  fitting  physically  handicapped  workers 
for  emplo\'ment  in  essential  defense  indus- 
tries. 

The  purpose  in  presenting  this  pamphlet  is 
twofold.  Its  first  aim  is  to  suggest  to 
employers  and  placement  officers  the  possi- 
bility of  meeting  current  labor  shortages  b\" 
employing  larger  numbers  of  the  physically 
handicapped  as  industrial  workers.  The 
second  is  to  suggest  to  rehabilitation  super- 


visors the  possibility  of  shaping  their  pro- 
grams more  closely  to  the  needs  of  national 
defense  and  to  describe  the  special  methods 
used  by  some  State  rehabilitation  divisions 
in  preparing  handicapped  workers  for  em- 
ployment in  defense  industries. 

In  the  first  three  sections,  which  are 
addressed  primarily  to  employers  and  em- 
ployment officers,  some  indication  will  be 
given  of  the  types  of  defense  jobs  that  can  be 
filled  by  physically  handicapped  workers 
and  of  the  number  available  for  such  employ- 
ment. It  will  be  shown,  too,  that  handi- 
capped workers  make  efficient  employees 
and  that  workmen's  compensation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  militate  against  their 
employment.  The  resources  and  services 
of  State  rehabilitation  agencies  are  de- 
scribed in  order  that  emplo)'ers  and  person- 
nel managers  may  be  familiar  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  public  agencies  can  assist 
in  the  solution  of  their  personnel  problems. 

The  section  of  the  pamphlet  giving  a 
description  of  rehabilitation  methods  is 
addressed  primarily  to  rehabilitation  workers, 
vocational-school  officials,  employment  offi- 
cers, and  others  responsible  for  the  training 
and  placement  of  industrial  workers.  Some 
of  the  specialized  procedures  being  used  dur- 
ing the  emergency  period  will  be  described 
in  the  hope  that  improved  adjustment  serv- 
ices to  the  physically  handicapped  can  be 
facilitated. 
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The  Physically  Handicapped  As  Industrial 

Workers 


As  our  industrial  machine  gears  itself  to 
the  requirements  of  an  "arsenal  of  the 
democracies"  the  need  for  skilled  workers  be- 
comes a  major  national  concern.  As  the 
reserves  of  manpower  dwindle,  industry  is 
forced  more  and  more  to  employ  marginal 
workers  who  were  partially  or  completely 
excluded  in  times  of  slack  production.  In 
this  group  are  the  physically  handicapped, 
the  unskilled,  the  elderly,  and  many  others. 
Probably  more  than  any  other  type  of  mar- 
ginal worker,  the  physically  handicapped  are 
susceptible  of  treatment  or  training  in  prep- 
aration for  employment.  In  the  present 
emergency,  increasing  numbers  of  employers 
are  recognizing  the  potentialities  of  handi- 
capped workers  and  are  cooperating  with 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  prepar- 
ing them  for,  and  fitting  them  into,  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  can  make  a  maximum 
contribution  to  the  Nation. 

Types  of  Defense  Employment 
for  the  Handicapped 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  em- 
ployers can  utilize  the  services  of  physically 
handicapped  workers  in  meeting  current 
labor  shortages.  The  first  is  by  establishing 
the  policy  that  an  injured  workman,  unless 
totally  incapacitated,  shall  be  returned  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  his  former  job  or  to 
a  related  job  in  which  his  skill  and  experi- 
ence can  be  utilized  as  fully  as  possible. 

Industry  is  wasteful  of  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  when  employers  fail  to 
re-employ  their  own  handicapped  workers, 
or  when  they  hire  iliciii  only  as  watchmen, 
guards,  elevator  operators,  or  in  similar 
jobs.  When  an  injury  causes  a  serious 
physical  impairment  it  frequently  is  not  pos- 
sible to  return  the  worker  to  his  former  job, 
but  it  is  nearly  always  feasible  to  utilize  his 


production  experience  by  re-employing  him 
as  an  inspector,  foreman,  instructor  of  new- 
apprentices,  or  in  any  number  of  other  jobs, 
in  which  the  physical  impairment  does  notj 
limit  his  usefulness. 

The  most  effective  use  of  physically  handi- 
capped workers  is  in  recruiting  skilled  opera- 
tives for  new  or  expanded  defense  factories. 
Within  the  past  year  large  numbers  of  physi-. 
cally  handicapped  workers  have  been  em-j 
ployed  by  the  airplane  factories,  munitions' 
plants,  shipyards,  clothing  factories,  and| 
other  industries  receiving  large  defense| 
orders  from  the  Government.  If  placed  in, 
jobs  consistent  with  their  abilities  and  physi- 
cal capacities,  handicapped  workers  can  meet 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  pressing  demandj 
for  machinists  and  all  kinds  of  machine- 
operators  and  tenders,  welders,  sheet-metal 
workers,  draftsmen,  airplane  mechanics, 
airplane-instrument  repairmen,  radio  opera- 
tors, tool-and-die  makers,  electrical  workers, 
and  other  types  of  skilled  workers. 

Another  type  of  defense  acti\ity  in  which, 
many  handicapped  workers  are  satisfactorilyj 
employed  is  the  supplying  of  goods  and 
ser\ices  to  military  camps.  At  one  of  the, 
large  camps  in  Oklahoma,  for  example,  aj 
call  was  issued  for  40  seamstresses  and  an 
equal  number  of  shoe  repairmen.  The  re- 
habilitation supervisor  conferred  with  Arm\ 
officers  at  the  camp  and  ph\sically  handi-, 
capped  persons  were  entered  in  training  for 
these  jobs.  In  other  States  a  large  number 
of  barbers  are  being  placed  in  shops  havingi 
concessions  to  serve  soldiers  in  nearby 
camps. 

Many  jobs  in  the  supporting  agencies  ofj 
the  Army  have  been  filled  by  physically- 
handicapped  workers.  For  example,  a  num- 
ber of  handicapped  clerical  workers  have 
been  employed  by  tlie  selective  service  draft! 


boards  throughout  the  country.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  large  number  of  handicapped 
workers  have  been  employed  by  the  War 
Department.  The  demand  has  been  par- 
ticularly heavy  for  statistical  workers,  es- 
pecially coding,  card-punch,  and  tabulation 
clerks.  In  less  than  a  year  more  than  100 
physically  handicapped  workers  were  placed 
with  governmental  agencies  as  statistical 
clerks,  after  training  by  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation service  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Phvsically  handicapped  workers  are  filling 
many  of  the  jobs  left  vacant  when  regular 
workers  resign  to  take  higher-paid  jobs  in 
defense  plants  or  to  serve  their  training 
period  in  the  Army.  A  furniture  manufac- 
turing company  in  a  Midwestern  State 
recently  employed  11  physically  handi- 
capped workers  to  replace  workers  drafted 
for  Army  service.  Of  these,  three  are  up- 
holsterers and  the  others  are  performing 
various  jobs  in  the  construction  of  furniture, 
including  those  of  frame  builder,  cabinet 
maker,  painter,  finish  man,  and  metal  man. 
Typical  also  of  the  jobs  taken  over  by 
physically  handicapped  workers  after  the 
transfer  of  regular  workers  to  industrial 
plants  with  Government  contracts  are  those 
of  gas-station  attendant,  worker  in  laundry 
or  dry-cleaning  plant,  and  stockroom  or 
warehouse    worker. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  labor 
shortages  have  been  created  by  the  migra- 
tion of  workers  to  industrial  areas  where 
most  of  the  defense  plants  are  located. 
These  shortages  have  been  met  partially  by 
employment  of  the  handicapped.  In  upper 
Michigan,  for  example,  it  is  reported  that 
many  skilled  workers  have  left  that  section 
to  accept  employment  in  the  industrial 
cities  in  southern  Michigan.  The  higher 
wages  paid  by  the  defense  factories  have 
been  especially  attractive  to  employees  of 
small  concerns,  and  even  to  the  proprietors 
of  small  businesses  such  as  electrical  or  radio- 
repair  shops.    As  these  workers  left  for  the 


larger  cities,  the  proprietors  in  many  in- 
stances have  turned  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped group  for  replacements.  In  some 
cases  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  relax 
their  physical  requirements  for  employment 
in  order  to  fill  vacancies. 

Types  of  Handicapped 
Workers  in  Defense  Jobs 

Rehabilitation  workers  contend  that  no 
job  is  so  exacting  in  its  physical  require- 
ments as  to  exclude  every  type  of  physically 
handicapped  worker.  It  follows  as  a  corol- 
lary that  in  an  industrial  program  in  which  a 
multitude  of  skills  are  needed,  there  are 
ample  opportunities  for  many  types  of 
physically  handicapped.  A  survey  of  work- 
ers now  employed  in  defense  plants  would 
undoubtedly  reveal  a  number  and  diversity 
of  physically  handicapped  employees  that 
would  surprise  those  not  experienced  in  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Illinois  State 
Rehabilitation  Division  indicates  the  diver- 
sity of  types  of  handicapped  workers  finding 
suitable  employment  in  defense  activities. 
The  following  cases  are  typical: 

Case  No.  1.  Male;  age  35;  dislocated  right  hip, 
causing  serious  shortening  of  the  leg. 

After  training  in  welding,  client  was  em- 
ploied  at  ?40  a  week  by  the  American  Ship 
Building  Co.  at  Chicago. 

Case  No.  2.  Male;  age  S3;  hard  of  hearing. 

By  provision  of  a  hearing  aid  this  man  was 
restored  to  his  former  occupation  as  an  avia- 
tion instructor  at  a  weekly  wage  of  from  ?40  to 
S50. 

Case  No.  3.  Male;  age  21;  flat  feet  requiring  sur- 
gery and  continuous  use  of  specially  built 
shoes. 

After  training  in  secretarial  work,  client 
was  placed  as  a  typist-clerk  in  the  Adjutant 
General's  office  at  Washington,  D.  C;  salary, 
327.70  a  week. 

Case  No.  4.  Male;  age  32;  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
(arrested). 

After  a  business  course  this  man  was 
emplo\  ed  as  an  accountant  at  330  a  week  by 
John  L.  Griffin  &  Son  of  Chicago.     He  assisted 


in  setting  up  for  the  company  a  cost  account- 
ing system  on  their  $4,600,000  construction 
contract  at  Camp  Grant. 

Casf  No.  5.   Female;  age  20;  cardiac  disability. 

After  taking  a  secretarial  course,  she  was 
placed  at  ?18  a  week  by  a  United  .States 
Selective  Service  Draft  Board  at  Chicago. 

Case  No.  6.  Male;  age  19;  hard  of  hearing. 

After  fitting  of  a  hearing  aid  and  training  as 
a  machinist,  client  was  employed  at  a  weekly 
wage  of  5536.83  by  a  Rockport,  111.,  concern 
working  on  defense  orders  for  universal  joints. 

Case  No.  7.   Male;  age  24;  defecti\e  vision  in  left 
eye  and  a  disabled  hand. 

After  a  general  electrical  course,  client  was 
employed  at  ?22.SO  as  a  field  and  electrical 
worker  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock 
Island,  111. 

Case  No.  8.  Male;  age  22;  disabled  legs  req\iiring 
the  use  of  two  braces  and  two  crutches. 

After  training  in  drafting,  was  placed  as  a 
draftsman  at  ?20  a  week. 

Case  No.  9.  Female;  age  25;  disabled  legs  requir- 
ing the  use  of  braces  on  both  lower  limbs. 

After  a  general  business  course,  client  was 
employed  as  chief  clerk  of  the  White  Countx' 
Selective  Service  Board  No.  1;  weeklv  wage, 
gI9. 

Case  No.  10.  Male;  age  23;  disabled  shoulder  and 
arm. 

After  training,  client  was  employed  as  a 
maintenance  engineer  at  $3S  a  week  by  the 
Missouri  Institute  of  Aeronautics,  Sikeston, 
Mo. 

Case  No.  11.   Male;  age  21;  left  leg  paralyzed. 

After  training  as  a  barber,  client  was  em- 
ployed by  a  barber  shop  which  has  the  con- 
cession at  Curtis-Steinberg  and  Park  Air 
College  at  Dupo,  111.,  salary  $2H  a  week. 

Case  No.  12.   Male;  age  42;  disabled  leg. 

After  training  in  welding,  client  was  em- 
ployed at  ?22.40  a  week  by  a  company  with  a 
defense  contract  for  marine  trucks. 

Of  tlu-sc  12  cases,  7  have  ortlmpedic  disa- 
bilities, 2  are  hard  of  hearing,  1  has  arrested 
tuberculosis,  1  has  defective  \ision,  and  1 
has  a  cardiac  disability.  These  workers, 
thougii  having  major  ph\sical  disabilities, 
are  not  seriously  handicapped  in  tiie  per- 
forniancc  of  selected  jobs.  Kach  worker 
was  placed  in  accordance  with  two  major 
principles  followed  by  rehabilitation  workers 


in  preparing  the  handicapped  for  jobs  in 
defense  plants:  (1)  Every  worker  must  be 
placed  in  a  job  in  which  his  disability  is  not 
a  vocational  handicap;  and  (2)  every  worker 
must  be  able  to  take  care  of  his  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  and  within  the  plant,  tu 
report  on  time  and  to  keep  regular  hours — 
in  short,  to  function  efficiently  within  the 
normal  routine  of  the  factory. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  thi 
deaf  have  been  especially  successful  in 
defense  employment.  The  deaf  are  a  seri- 
ously handicapped  group  who,  though  excel- 
lent workmen  at  jobs  where  conversation  is 
not  required,  are  usually  unable  to  find 
employment  because  their  language  defi- 
ciency leads  employers  to  assume  that  they 
are  incompetent.  The  emergency  has  made 
it  less  difficult  for  the  deaf  to  demonstrate 
that,  though  in  some  cases  deficient  in  edu 
cational  achievement,  they  have  in  many 
cases  superior  abilit>'  to  perform  manua 
operations. 

Illustrative  of  the  unusual  success  of  the 
deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing  in  qualifving 
for  defense  emplo}'ment  is  a  current  report 
from  the  rehabilitation  super\isor  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  that  he  can  now  place  ever)'  deaf 
man  and  woman  that  needs  a  job.  T\pica 
of  employers  who  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  work  capacities  of  tiie  deaf  is  a  .MassH' 
chusetts  manufacturer  of  rubber  coats  who 
a  short  tiine  ago  requested  the  rehabili 
tation  division  to  refer  to  him  as  many 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  girls  as  possible. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  tiie  State  rehabi- 
litation division,  11  women  iiandicapped  by 
loss  of  hearing  were  selected  and  given 
special  training  in  the  cementing  of  rubber 
coats  manufactured  for  the  use  of  service- 
men, chauffeurs,  teamsters,  and  tlie  like. 

Even  tiie  blind,  wiiose  range  of  suitable 
jobs  is  undoubted!)'  as  limited  as  tiiat  of  anv 
other  group  of  handicapped  workers,  an' 
making  substantial  contributions  to  tiu' 
defense  effort  of  the  countr)'.  Through 
emplo)  nient  in   Lighthouses  for  the   Blind 


and  other  types  of  sheltered  workshops, 
they  are  making  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pillow  cases,  towels,  brooms,  and  other  com- 
modities used  by  the  Army.  These  ma- 
terials are  collected  and  sold  to  the  Army 
by  National  Industries  of  the  Blind,  a 
marketing  organization  for  all  cooperating 
workshops  for  the  blind. 

'i  Desirability  of  Employing 
\  Handicapped  Workers 

It  is  suggested  that  employers  will  find  it 
advantageous  during  the  emergency  period 
to  employ  capable  physically  handicapped 
workers  wherever  feasible.  This  policy 
need  not  be  based  on  humanitarian  or  even 
on    patriotic    motives,    for    trained    handi- 


capped workers  can  provide  skills  needed  by 
industry  and  the  Nation.  Realistic  em- 
pIo\'ers  will  reexamine  their  concepts  re- 
garding employment  of  the  handicapped. 
In  most  need  of  reappraisal  are  (1)  those 
concepts  relating  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped worker's  efficiency  in  terms  of 
quality  and  quantity  of  output;  and  (2) 
those  concepts  relating  to  the  susceptibility 
of  the  handicapped  to  subsequent  injury. 

Efficiency  in  production. — Many  employers 
refuse  to  employ  physically  handicapped 
workers  because  they  assume  that  a  physical 
impairment  necessarily  lowers  a  worker's 
efficiency.  The  error  of  this  assumption  can 
easily  be  demonstrated  by  relating  the  total 
requirements  of  a  job  to  the  total  capacities 


Though  ineligible  for  the  draft,  these  young  men  will  soon  be  helping  to 

"Keep  'em  Flying." 
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of  an  applicant.  Illustrative  is  the  case  of  a 
worker  with  a  disabled  leg,  whose  application 
for  employment  would  so  often  be  rejected 
without  investigation.  Although  the  dis- 
abled leg  limits  the  applicant's  ability  to 
walk  rapidly  or  to  run,  it  does  not  limit  the 
other  physical  functions  such  as  vision, 
hearing,  or  facile  use  of  the  hands.  Nor 
does  it  limit  his  intelligence  and  educational 
achievements,  his  vocational  interests  and 
aptitudes,  or  his  personality  and  work 
habits.  Employed  at  a  job  not  requiring 
rapid  walking  or  prolonged  standing,  this 
worker  can  compete  on  even  terms  with 
nonhandicapped  applicants. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  physically 
handicapped,  when  employed  at  jobs  con- 
sistent with  their  physical  limitations  and 
for  which  they  have  the  other  requisite 
capacities,  often  are  more  efficient  than  the 
able-bodied.  In  some  instances  the  physical 
impairment  may  be  an  asset  rather  than  a 
handicap.  For  example,  in  a  job  requiring 
fixed  concentration  in  a  noisy  environment, 
a  deaf  worker  may  be  decidedly  superior  to 
a  normally  hearing  person.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  the  excellent  showing  of 
the  handicapped  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
matching  of  the  individual  to  the  job  in  such 
a  way  that  performance  will  be  satisfactory 
despite  the  handicap.  For  example,  in 
many  factory  jobs  where  deft  use  of  the 
hands  is  important,  a  worker  with  an  arti- 
ficial leg,  if  he  has  a  high  degree  of  arm  and 
hand  dexterity,  is  superior  to  an  able- 
bodied  worker  who  lacks  the  requisite 
deftness  of  arm  and  hand. 

A  few  years  ago  the  personnel  department 
of  the  Western  Electric  Co.  at  Kearn}', 
N.  J.,  became  interested  in  the  feasibility  of 
employing  handicapped  persons.  As  an 
experiment  685  physically  handicapped 
workers  were  employed  and  their  perform- 
ance was  matched  against  that  of  an  ccjual 
number  of  able-bodied  employees.  It  was 
found  tiiat  the  handicapped  workers  had 
fewer  accidents   than   the   able-bodied,   lost 


less  time  from  work,  and  on  the  whole  were 
more  dependable.  In  addition,  the  studv 
showed  that  the  percentage  of  the  handi- 
capped receiving  wage  increases  and  promo- 
tions was  greater  than  the  percentage  of  the 
nonhandicapped.  It  was  found  also  that  a  || 
handicap  does  not  seriously  reduce  an 
individual's  range  of  alternative  jobs.  Rarely 
was  a  handicapped  person  found  limited 
to  only  one  specific  job.  Officials  of  the 
company  concluded  that  a  large  industrial 
establishment  can  absorb  handicapped  work- 
ers up  to  7  percent  of  its  total  personnel 
without  marked  evidence  of  inflexibility. 

Susceptibility  to  injury. — Many  employers 
believe  that  employment  of  handicapped 
workers  causes  an  increase  in  insurance 
premiums  under  the  State  \\  orkmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  This  belief  springs  from  the 
assumption  that  the  handicapped  are  unusu- 
ally susceptible  to  injury  on  the  job.  On 
the  contrary,  physically  handicapped  work- 
ers are  likely  to  be  more  careful,  and  there- 
fore less  prone  to  accidents  than  the  able- 
bodied.  This  was  indicated  by  the  stud\-  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  by  other 
employers  of  handicapped  workers. 

Statistics  of  automobile  accidents  indicate 
that  ph^^sically  handicapped  dri\ers  are 
more  careful  than  nonhandicapped  drivers. 
An  analysis  of  all  automobile  accidents  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  during  1937  re- 
vealed that  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  29.000  physically  handicapped  drivers  in 
the  State  were  involved  in  accidents.  Of  the 
2  million  nonhandicapped  drivers  5  percent 
were  involved  in  accidents  during  the  year. 

There  is  no  reason  for  employers  to  fear 
that  increased  employment  of  handicapped 
workers  in  filling  defense  orders  may  lead  to 
higher  workmen's  compensation  costs.  Of 
the  46  States  having  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  at  present,  all  but  3 — Louisiana, 
New  Hampshire,  and  \  erniont — make  spe- 
cial proxision  to  protect  employers  in  the 
event  of  a  subsequent  disability  suffered  by 


a  disabled  worker.  These  provisions  relieve 
the  employer  of  the  obligation  of  paying 
compensation  on  the  accumulated  disability. 
They  apply,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
worker  with  an  amputated  finger  who  later 
suffers  an  amputation  of  the  entire  hand,  or 
a  one-eyed  worker  who  becomes  totally  blind 
after  losing  the  other  eye. 

In  12  States  the  compensation  acts  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  "second  injury 
funds"  which  afford  full  protection  both  to 
employers  and  to  employees.  If  in  these 
States  a  one-eyed  worker  loses  his  remaining 
eye,  he  receives  compensation  based  on 
complete    blindness,    but    the    employer    is 


assessed  only  for  the  injured  eye  without 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  eye  not  in- 
voU'ed  in  the  accident.  The  difference 
between  the  award  for  the  loss  of  one  eye 
and  award  for  the  loss  of  both  eyes  is  paid  by 
the  State  from  the  "second  injury  fund." 

Other  State  compensation  laws  contain 
second-injury  provisions  which  facilitate 
the  employment  of  the  handicapped  by 
absolving  employers  from  liability  for  any 
disability  existing  prior  to  a  subsequent 
injury.  A  usual  method  is  to  compute  the 
award  for  the  accumulated  disability  and 
then  subtract  the  amount  awarded  for  the 
first  injury. 


How  Many  Handicapped  Workers 

Are  There? 


Incidence  in  the 
Employable  Population 

In  the  United  States  approximately 
4, OCX), 000  persons  are  estimated  to  have 
permanent  physical  impairments.  About  2 
million  of  these  are  workers,  either  employed 
or  trying  to  find  work.  The  remaining  2 
million  are  too  young  or  too  old  for  employ- 
ment, are  totally  incapacitated  for  employ- 
ment, or  are  financially  independent.  Of 
the  2  million  handicapped  persons  competing 
for  jobs,  a  little  more  than  half  are  handi- 
capped by  orthopedic  impairments,  and  the 
remainder  by  vision  or  hearing  deficiencies, 
speech  defects,  arrested  tuberculosis,  heart 
disease,  or  other  miscellaneous  disabilities 
such  as  facial  disfigurements. 

Among  unemployed  workers  the  incidence 
of  physical  disabilities  is  much  higher  than 
among  the  employed.  The  Illinois  State 
Employment  Service  found  that  8  percent  of 
all  persons  registering  for  employment  during 
a  recent  year  had  some  physical  handicap 
which  presented  a  problem  in  placement. 
In  1934  a  sur\-ey  of  the  members  of  165.000 
relief  families  revealed  that  21.2  percent  of 
the  450,000  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over 
reported  a  serious  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability. Three  and  seven-tenths  percent  of 
those  surveyed  reported  orthopedic  dis- 
abilities, appro.ximately  twice  the  incidence 
of  orthopedic  impairments  in  the  general 
population  of  the  country. 

Despite  the  evidence  that  the  physicalh' 
disabled  are  seriously  handicapped  in  their 
search  for  employment,  a  sufficient  number 
are  employed  to  indicate  their  potentialities 
in  defense  occupations.  Indeed,  in  some 
areas  of  cmpioNnicnt  or  in  certain  lirnis  the 
percentage  of  handicapped  workers  nia\'  ex- 
ceed the  percentage  of  handicapped  persons 


in  the  general  population.  For  example,  a 
recent  surve\'  in  California  revealed  that  7.9 
percent  of  all  employees  of  the  State  govern- 
ment were  physically  handicapped  to  some 
extent.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  always  employed  a  large  number 
of  handicapped  workers.  A  recent  report  in- 
dicated that  approximately  12  percent  of  the 
total  force  are  physically  handicapped. 

Annual  Increment 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  estimates 
that  each  year  approximately  80.000  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  should  have  oc- 
cupational-adjustment service  in  order  to 
find  employment.  About  40  percent  of 
these  are  \oung  persons  seeking  to  enter  the 
employment  world  for  the  first  time  under 
the  handicap  of  a  physical  impairment  suf- 
fered during  childhood.  The  remaining  60 
percent  are  experienced  workers  who  after 
disablement  need  retraining  or  readjustment 
in  order  to  return  to  emplo\-ment. 

With  respect  to  type  of  disabilit}-  approxi- 
mateh'  58  percent  have  orthopedic  impair- 
ments, 18  percent  have  hearing  impair- 
ments, 10  percent  have  vision  imjiairments, 
7  percent  ha\'e  arrested  tuberculosis,  4  per- 
cent have  cardiac  disease,  and  3  percent 
have  other  disabilities. 

The  estimated  increment  of  80,000  cases 
includes  only  those  incurring  permanent  dis- 
abilities of  such  se\'erity  as  to  constitute  vo- 
cational handicaps.  It  does  not  include  the 
millions  of  indi\-iduals  who  are  temporarily 
disabletl  each  year  b\-  accident  or  disease. 
Neither  does  it  include  those  who  are  totally 
disabled  or  so  seriously  handicapped  as  to 
be  unable  to  engage  in  normal  cunipetitive 
cmplcn  nient.  Being  an  estimate  of  the  in- 
crement of  new  cases,  it  does  not  include  the 
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physically  handicapped  who  become  unem- 
ployed because  of  general  depression,  sea- 
sonal slack,  or  technological  change,  and  for 
whom  only  placement  in  another  job  is 
necessary. 

These  estimates  of  the  number  of  handi- 
capped workers  entering  the  labor  market 
each  )'ear  are  based  on  normal  conditions  ex- 
isting prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  program 
of  national  defense.  It  is  expected  that  as 
the  industrial  plants  of  the  Nation  add  to 
their  pav  rolls  millions  of  inexperienced 
workers  in  an  effort  to  reach  capacit}'  pro- 
duction the  frequenc}'  and  se\'erity  of  em- 
ployment  accidents   will   rise   sharply.     Al- 


ready this  trend  is  manifest  in  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  accidents  per  million  man- 
hours  of  employment  and  in  the  average 
number  of  days  lost  as  a  result  of  each 
accident. 

From  the  States  which  keep  current  sta- 
tistics on  industrial  injuries,  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  recently  obtained  reports  of 
the  number  of  accidents  or  injuries  occurring 
in  the  first  3  months  of  1939.  1940,  and  1941. 
The  reports  show  large  increases  in  1941  over 
1939  and  1940.  Only  1  of  the  26  cooperating 
States  reported  fewer  accidents  in  1941  than 
in  1939.  In  most  States  the  2-year  in- 
creases ranged  from  15  to  60  percent. 


How  May  Handicapped  Workers  Be 

Recruited? 


Slate  vocational  rehabilitation  divisions 
are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  employers  in 
preparing  physically  handicapped  workers 
for  employment.  These  State  agencies^ 
established  and  maintained  through  cooper- 
ation with  the  P'ederal  Government,  and 
operating  within  the  State  education  de- 
partments, are  authorized  to  provide  any 
service  necessary  to  prepare  physical!}" 
handicapped  persons  for  employment,  and 
to  place  or  readjust  them  in  employment. 

Groups  Served  by 

Rehabilitation 

Divisions 

Two  broad  groups  of  handicapped  persons 
are  eligible  for  rehabilitation  service:  (1) 
Experienced  workers  who  after  disablement 
by  accident  or  disease  need  physical  restora- 
tion or  retraining  in  order  to  return  to  pro- 
ductive employment,  and  (2)  young  persons 
who  upon  leaving  high  school  or  college 
enter  the  occupational  world  for  the  first 
time  under  the  handicap  of  a  physical 
disability. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  program  special 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  serving  older 
applicants,  especially  those  disabled  in 
industry.  During  the  decade  beginning  in 
1930,  however,  the  tendency  was  to  serve  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  industrially  dis- 
abled and  to  concentrate  on  younger  per- 
sons just  entering  employment.  This  trend 
was  largely  the  result  of  the  depression. 
During  periods  of  unemployment  it  usualh- 
is  not  possible  to  place  physically  handi- 
capped workers  unless  they  are  thoroughly 
trained;  and  fre(]ucntly  the  older  applicants 
are  not  susceptible  to  training  or  for  some 
reason  it  is  not  feasible  to  provide  training. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  national  defense 
program,    however,   with   increased   produc- 


tion and  opportunities  for  employment, 
rehabilitation  agencies  are  again  giving 
greater  emphasis  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
training of  workers  disabled  in  the  course  of 
their  emplo>-ment. 

Scope  and 

Geographical 

Coverage 

With  an  established  organization,  de\el- 
oped  and  expanded  since  the  initiation  of 
the  national  program  in  1921,  State  rehabili- 
tation agencies  were  prepared  from  the  start 
to  devote  their  activities  to  the  growing 
needs  of  defense. 

As  our  industries  began  to  increase  their 
personnel  to  fill  emergency  orders,  vocational 
rehabilitation  divisions  were  available  for 
service  in  all  48  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Approximately  350  re- 
habilitation field  agents  are  employed  by 
the  State  education  departments.  The 
central  office  in  each  State  is  in  the  State 
capital  but  local  offices  have  been  established 
at  strategic  centers  in  order  to  maintain 
frequent  contact  with  employers  and  handi- 
capped workers  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 

All  rehabilitation  divisions  are  organized 
as  State-wide  agencies,  thus  affording  ser\ice 
to  every  county  in  the  Nation.  Rehabilita- 
tion agents  are  familiar  with  the  available 
employment  facilities,  and  they  maintain 
the  contacts  necessary  in  the  occupational 
adjustment  of  handicapped  workers.  Col- 
lectively tiiey  constitute  a  Nation-wide 
agenc)'  for  service  to  the  handicapped;  in- 
dividually they  represent  the  onh'  source 
from  which  handicapped  workers  or  em- 
ployers can  secure  assistance  in  all  problems 
related  to  employment  of  the  handicapped. 
In  addition  to  providing  training,  physical 
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restoration,  and  placement,  rehabilitation 
agents  maintain  contacts  with  all  other 
agencies  whose  work  in  any  wa}'  affects 
employment  of  the  handicapped. 

To  support  this  national  program  for  tlie 
occupational  adjustment  of  physicall}'  handi- 
capped persons  the  Federal  Government 
authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$3,500,000  for  grants  to  the  States.  These 
'funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population  and,  when  matched  by  an 
equal  or  greater  amount  of  State  expendi- 
tures, are  available  for  support  of  the  indi- 
vidual State  programs. 

Rehabilitation  agents  in  the  country  main- 
tain a  continuous  "case  load"  of  approxi- 
mately 35,000  persons.  During  1940-41, 
according  to  preliminary  reports,  service 
was  rendered  to  approximately  53,000  cases. 
About  18,000  cases  were  closed  during  tiie 
year  and  35,000  remained  in  service  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Of  the  18,000  persons 
whose  cases  were  closed  during  the  year, 
approximately  15,000  were  successfully  re- 
1  habilitated.  The  remaining  3,000  were 
I  given  rehabilitation  services  of  various  kinds 
I  but  were  not  considered  rehabilitated. 


I  Services  Available  Through 
I  Rehabilitation  Agencies 

j  In  recruiting  and  training  new  personnel 
I  for  defense  production,  employers  may  look 
I  to  State  vocational  rehabilitation  divisions 
I  to  render  or  provide  any  service  needed  to 
[prepare  physically  handicapped  workers  for 
I  defense  employment.  The  following  repre- 
jsent  the  fundamental  types  of  services 
j  rendered. 

The  concept  of  case  service. — The  basic 
concept  in  vocational  rehabilitation  is  that 
the  occupational  adjustment  of  handicapped 
persons  can  be  accomplished  only  on  a 
"case"  basis.  Every  applicant  must  be 
studied  and  served  according  to  his  individ- 
ual needs.  Physically  handicapped  appli- 
cants vary  greatly  both  in  nature  and  sever- 
ity of  disability  and  in  education,  aptitudes, 


and  interests.  Each  applicant,  after  his 
case  is  individually  studied,  is  guided  into  a 
job  consistent  with  his  physical  limitations 
as  well  as  with  his  individual  aptitudes,  edu- 
cation, and  interests.  Even  when  defense 
training  classes  are  organized  for  groups  of 
handicapped  workers,  there  is  no  essential 
departure  from  this  fundamental  principle, 
for  each  trainee  is  selected  after  individual 
analysis  of  his  physical  and  other  capacities. 

f'ocational  guidance. — After  analysis  of  all 
factors  in  each  case,  rehabilitation  workers 
give  vocational  guidance  to  every  eligible 
applicant.  The  need  for  guidance  varies 
naturally  from  one  applicant  to  another,  the 
service  being  rendered  in  the  detail  war- 
ranted. As  a  basis  for  guidance,  the  reha- 
bilitation agents  are  expected  carefully  to 
investigate  all  factors  pertinent  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  vocational  objective.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  determine  mental  and  edu- 
cational levels  through  school  reports  and 
psychological  tests;  to  determine  physical 
capacity  through  medical  examinations;  to 
appraise  aptitudes  and  skills  through  a 
careful  survey  of  the  applicant's  occupa- 
tional experience;  to  evaluate  personality  and 
work  habits  by  interviews  with  the  client, 
his  family,  past  employers,  and  others  who 
have  observed  his  work  in  the  past.  Com- 
bining these  data  with  his  knowledge  of 
jobs  and  of  the  condition  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket, the  rehabilitation  agent  advises  the 
applicant  regarding  the  type  of  training  or 
employment  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Physical  restoration. — In  many  cases  phys- 
ical restoration  is  the  only  service  necessary 
to  return  a  skilled  worker  to  his  former  job 
or  to  provide  an  additional  employee  for 
expanding  defense  industries.  A  rehabilita- 
tion adage  cautions  the  agent  "never  to 
train  around  a  disability  that  can  be  re- 
moved." Rehabilitation  agents  have  dem- 
onstrated the  soundness  of  this  advice  by 
providing  artificial  appliances  for  applicants 
with  amputated  members,  hospitalization 
and  surgery  for  those  with  remediable  ortho- 
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pedic  impairments,  hearing  aids  and  lip 
reading  for  hard-of-hearlng  applicants, 
speech  correction  for  those  defective  in 
speech,  and  occupational  therapy  for  work- 
men whose  injured  members  may  be  re- 
stored to  more  nearly  normal  capacity  if 
occupational  neuroses  and  loss  of  function 
through  disuse  can  be  avoided. 

Training. — The  basic  service  in  preparing 
clients  for  employment  is  vocational  train- 
ing. Some  type  of  instruction  is  provided 
to  approximately  three-fourths  of  all  persons 
served  by  the  State  agencies.  Occupational 
objectives  and  methods  of  instruction  vary 
widely.  Beyond  the  one  requirement  that 
all  instruction  shall  be  strictly  vocational  in 
content,  rehabilitation  agencies  adapt  their 
training  programs  to  the  changing  needs  of 
defense  employers. 

Illustrative  of  the  methods  of  training  are 
cases  such  as  the  following:  A  young  man 
who  upon  graduation  from  high  school 
attends  college  in  preparation  for  a  profes- 
sional or  technical  job  such  as  engineer, 
chemist,  teacher,  or  lawyer;  a  girl  enrolled 
in  a  business  college  for  a  12-month  course 
in  preparation  for  employment  as  a  secre- 
tary-stenographer; a  young  man  taking  a 
complete  trade  course  in  a  public  vocational 
school,  or  an  older  worker  taking  a  short 
intensi\e  course  in  anticipation  of  immediate 
employment  in  a  defense  industry;  a  man  or 
woman  taking  training  in  barbering  or 
beauty  culture  at  a  private  trade  school;  and 
persons  placed  with  private  firms  to  learn 
through  employment  or  apprenticeship  such 
trades  as  that  of  auto  mechanic,  lens  grinder, 
metal  worker,  or  laboratory  technician.  If 
necessary,  training  is  implemented  by  the 
provision  of  maintenance  (payment  of  room 
and  board),  books  and  other  supplies,  or 
transportation  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training. 

All  training  courses  arc  under  the  super- 
vision i>f  the  rehabilitatidu  agents.  Train- 
ing agencies  are  required  to  report  regularly 
on  the  progress  of  all  clients  enrolled.      By 


the  time  training  is  completed  the  rehabilita- 
tion agent  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  tlu 
capacities  and  aptitudes  of  the  client,  and  i 
able  because  of  that  knowledge  to  make  mort 
suitable  placements. 

Placement. — Employment  in  a  suitable 
occupation  at  a  satisfactory  wage  is  tht 
final  test  of  adequate  rehabilitation  service — 
indeed,  no  client's  case  can  be  closed  a^ 
"rehabilitated"  until  satisfactory  emplov- 
ment  has  been  obtained.  The  rehabilita- 
tion worker  is  not  expected  to  render  ;i 
direct  placement  service  in  every  case,  sinct 
some  clients  are  able  to  find  their  own  job- 
without  assistance,  and  others  are  placd: 
in  employment  through  intercession  of  tht 
training  agency,  the  public  employment 
office,  or  friends.  He  is  required,  however. 
to  supervise  the  client's  job-finding  cam- 
paign and  if  necessary  to  make  direct  calls 
on  employers  in  order  to  find  employment 
for  a  particular  client. 

During  the  current  period  of  labor  short- 
age, rehabilitation  agents  are  supplementinij 
their  placement  services  by  assisting  defenst 
employers  in  the  job  adjustment  of  theii 
handicapped  employees.  For  example,  a 
handicapped  person  may  be  employed  at  ; 
job  that  is  unsatisfactory  in  view  of  hi; 
physical  limitations.  If  the  employer  i; 
shown  that  the  client  can  advantageoush 
be  moved  to  another  job  in  the  plant  niori 
suited  to  his  capacities,  the  efficiency  of  tlu 
vvorker  and  the  output  of  the  plant  an 
increased. 

In  some  instances,  especially  in  the  cas< 
of  persons  too  seriously  disabled  to  engagi 
in  competitive  employment,  it  may  bi 
desirable  to  assist  the  client  in  establishini; 
a  small  business  of  his  own.  For  exampK' 
a  man  confined  to  a  wheel  chair  would  fin. 
it  difficult  to  find  cmplo\-inent  as  a  watcl 
repairman  but  by  establishing  a  small  watcli 
repair  business  of  his  own  he  might  make  a 
coinfi  irtahlc  li\ing.  at  the  same  time  releas- 
ing some  other  worker  for  defense  employ- 
ment.    In  such  cases  rehabilitation  divisions 
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re  permitted  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of 
;uch  tools  and  small  equipment  as  are  re- 
'luired  in  the  establishment  of  a  small  shop. 
Supervision. — In  addition  to  these  tan- 
:ible  services,  there  is  rendered  throughout 
he  rehabilitation  process  an  important, 
hough  intangible,  service  usually  referred 
o  as  "supervision."  In  this  classification 
.re  (1)  the  services  of  a  rehabilitation  agent 
vho  acts  as  a  liaison  between  a  client  and 
)ther  public  agencies  interested  in  his  case 
ir  in  a  position  to  assist  him  and  (2)  those 
ervices  which  take  the  form  of  personal 
:ounseling.  Illustrative  of  the  first  type  of 
upervision  service  are  the  following:  In- 
•estigating  a  request  for  lump-sum  settle- 
nent  of  a  workmen's  compensation  award, 
ir  otherwise  assisting  a  disabled  worker  to 
)btain  benefits  under  a  workmen's  compen- 
ation  act;  interceding  for  a  client  to  obtain 
:ertain  privileges  under  the  Federal  Wage 
md  Hour  Act;  assisting  a  needy  client  to 
)btain  welfare  services,  such  as  medical 
ittention,   employment   on   WPA   or   NYA 


projects,  or  financial  benefits  under  such 
programs  as  aid  to  the  needy  blind  or  aid 
to  dependent  children. 

The  supervision  services  listed  as  "per- 
sonal counseling"  are  frequently  the  most 
important  that  are  rendered.  These  serv- 
ices are  separate  and  distinct  from  vocational 
counseling.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  easy 
enough  to  determine  that  a  client  has  the 
requisite  mental,  educational,  and  physical 
capacities  for  employment  as  a  draftsman, 
a  lathe  operator,  or  in  some  other  occupation 
needed  by  defense  industries.  The  indi- 
vidual, however,  may  not  be  employable  at 
any  occupation  until  his  morale  has  been 
strengthened,  until  suitable  work  habits 
have  been  developed,  until  he  has  developed 
a  spirit  of  cooperativeness,  a  "will  to  suc- 
ceed." In  difficult  cases  the  rehabilitation 
agent  obtains  the  services  of  a  psychiatrist, 
but  in  most  instances  favorable  results  can 
be  accomplished  by  frequent  contacts, 
sympathetic  understanding,  and  willingness 
to  be  of  service. 
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Rehabilitation  Methods  During 
the  Emergency 


To  render  a  most  effective  service  to  handi- 
capped workers  during  the  emergency  period, 
it  is  necessary  for  rehabilitation  agents  to 
(1)  obtain  a  record  of  every  handicapped 
person  available  for  employment;  (2)  main- 
tain continuous  contact  with  employers  so  as 
to  know  what  skills  are  in  demand  and  to 
know  the  conditions  affecting  employment 
of  the  handicapped;  and  (3)  make  such 
adaptations  in  the  procedures  of  training 
and  placement  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
best  work  under  emergency  conditions. 

The  first  two  requirements,  in  a  sense,  are 
not  new.  Rehabilitation  agents  always  have 
encouraged  the  referral  of  all  handicapped 
workers,  and  have  sought  to  keep  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  labor  market.  These 
requirements,  however,  take  on  new  signifi- 
cance in  view  of  the  defense  etiorts  of  the 
Nation.  The  number  of  industrial  injuries  is 
significantly  larger  than  before  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  defense  program,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  labor  market  have  been  chang- 
ing more  rapidly  than  during  normal  times. 

The  necessity  for  rehabilitation  agents  to 
adapt  their  training  and  placement  pro- 
cedures to  meet  emergency  needs  is  not 
imposed  altogether  by  the  defense  program. 
Rehabilitation  agents  have  always  at- 
tempted to  provide  the  type  of  vocational 
preparation  best  suited  to  the  long-term 
needs  of  the  client — that  is,  those  most 
likely  to  lead  to  a  permanent  adjustment. 
Since  a  large  majority  of  handicapped  clients 
are  asristed  only  once,  it  has  been  empha- 
sized that  training  and  other  preparation 
services  should  be  thorough  and  should  lead 
to  a  permanent  adjustment.  llowe\er,  be- 
cause of  the  immediate  needs  of  defense  in- 
dustries for  certain  types  of  skilled  workers, 
emphasis  has  shifted  to  some  extent  awa\' 
from  the  needs  of  the  client  to  the  needs  of 


industry.  Particularly  in  the  industria 
States  the  tendency  has  been  to  emphasize 
those  objectives  for  which  short  intensivi 
training  can  be  provided. 

In  the  industrial  States  where  training  i 
now  given  usually  in  preparation  for  ; 
specific  factory  job  rather  than  for  all-rouni, 
proficiency  in  a  trade,  it  is  anticipated  tha 
some  trainees  will  need  further  preparatioi 
during  the  period  of  readjustment  after  tli( 
emergency  situation  is  finally  over.  If  ap- 
plications for  further  service  are  made  oi 
the  ground  that  the  previous  training  was  J 
not  thorough,  it  is  believed  that  rehabilitaJ  i 
tion  agents  should  not  hesitate  to  re-oper 
the  cases  to  provide  further  training. 

Referral  of  Newly 
Handicapped  Persons 

As  the  industrial  tempo  quickens  to  tht 
needs  of  defense,  rehabilitation  agencies 
may  anticipate  considerable  increases  in  tht 
number  of  persons  injured  in  industry.  Tht 
prompt  return  of  these  disabled  workmen 
to  their  former  occupations  should  be  gi\'en 
priority  b)'  ever}-  rehabilitation  superxisor. 
To  insure  prompt  and  adequate  service  i< 
these  cases,  every  rehabilitation  director 
should  review  his  referral  procedure  to  make 
make  sure  that  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Commission  is  prepared  to  refer  the 
cases  of  all  persons  needing  rehabilitation 
service. 

Injuries  in  the  military  camps  may  be 
expected  to  constitute  a  rehabilitation  prob- 
lem of  some  magnitude.  y\lthougli  few  re- 
ferrals as  yet  have  been  rccei\ed  from  this 
source,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  militar\ 
training  will  produce  more  injuries  than  the 
ci\ilian  acti\ities  previous}}-  followed  b\'  the 
soldiers.  Inasmuch  as  the  physical-ca- 
pacit}'  requirements  of  most  occupations  in 
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Iprivate  industr}'  are  less  stringent  than  those 
bf  the  Army,  most  of  the  soldiers  discharged 
[for  disability  can  be  prepared  for  pri- 
vate employment.  Rehabilitation  agencies 
should  look  to  the  American  National  Red 
[Cross  for  referral  of  disabled  soldiers. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  Selective 
Service  Administration  the  rehabilitation 
jjivisions  may  obtain  the  names  of  some 
pandicapped-  persons  not  already  known  to 
ihem.  Although  much  publicity  has  been 
jiven  to  the  high  ratio  of  rejections  for 
nilitary  service  on  account  of  physical  con- 
dition, the  Army  rejectees  do  not  on  the 
vhole  represent  an  increase  in  the  number 
.'ligible  for  rehabilitation  service.  Indi- 
viduals rejected  because  of  a  permanent 
physical  impairment  were  eligible  before  the 
•ejection.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  were 
employed  at  the  time  of  rejection  and  some 
Ijndoubtedly  at  jobs  for  which  the}-  had 
jseen  prepared  by  State  rehabilitation  divi- 
liions. 

!    In  a   few   cases,   however,   the   draft   has 

revealed    unsuspected    physical    limitations 

i.vhich   constitute   vocational   handicaps.     A 

ew  of  the  registrants,  though  employed  at 

he  time  of  registration  and  thought  to  be 

lormal,  were  rejected  for  physical   reasons. 

'\fter  debarment  by  the  Army  their  previous 

mployers  refused  to  employ  them  because 

Df  their  actual  or  potential   physical   inca- 

3acitv.     Some     of    the     these     may     need 

I         '.  .       .  .      . 

rehabilitation  service  in  order  to  be  returned 

to  employment. 

IBasic  Changes  in 
the  Labor  Market 

The  rearmament  program  has  brought 
several  changes  that  affect  the  employment 
3f  physically  handicapped  workers.  Of 
special  significance  are  the  gradual  relaxa- 
Ition  of  physical  requirements  for  employ- 
ment and  the  increased  demand  for  workers 
lin  certain  specific  occupations. 
I  Relaxation  of  physical  requirements. — 
Within  the  past  year  employers  have  come 


to  realize  that  stringent  physical  require- 
ments for  employment  exclude  many  de- 
sirable employees  needed  in  the  defense 
program.  A  general  relaxation  of  physical- 
capacity  requirements  has  made  it  possible 
for  handicapped  workers  to  find  employ- 
ment in  many  industrial  plants  that  formerly 
excluded  all  types  of  handicapped  workers. 
The  gains  have  been  particularly  notable  in 
the  case  of  workers  with  permanent,  sta- 
bilized physical  impairments. 

Rehabilitation  agents  find  the  trend 
manifested  in  a  greater  willingness  of  em- 
ployers to  consider  individual  applicants  on 
their  merits,  without  first  screening  those 
unable  to  meet  the  rigid  physical  require- 
ments. The  relaxation  of  physical  require- 
ments, howe\'er,  has  not  been  uniform.  Few 
companies  have  introduced  changes  affecting 
all  types  of  the  disabled.  One  employer 
liberalizes  his  policy  with  respect  to  the  deaf, 
another  with  respect  to  the  one-eyed  appli- 
cant, and  another  with  respect  to  orthopedic 
disabilities. 

Rehabilitation  workers  should  be  careful 
not  to  ask  the  employer  to  lower  his  stand- 
ards by  relaxing  the  ph)'sical  requirements 
for  employment.  This  approach  may  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  one-eyed  workers, 
who  are  still  excluded  by  a  great  many  of  the 
larger  industrial  plants.  A  relaxation  of  this 
requirement  and  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  one-eyed  workers  at  all  kinds  of 
occupations  would  undoubtedly  increase  to 
some  extent  the  accident  hazard  of  a  plant. 
If,  however,  the  one-eyed  workers  were  em- 
ployed only  in  selected  jobs  not  involving  a 
hazard  to  the  remaining  eye,  the  accident 
hazard  of  the  plant  would  not  be  increased 
and  the  standards  for  emplo}'ment  would 
not  be  lowered. 

The  greater  willingness  of  employers  to 
consider  individual  handicapped  workers  is 
attested  by  reports  from  rehabilitation 
agents  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  From 
a  Midwestern  State  a  rehabilitation  super- 
visor   reports    that    the    airplane    and  truck 
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manufacturing  companies  in  that  State  have 
definitely  relaxed  their  ph\-sical  require- 
ments for  employment.  In  one  of  the  north- 
eastern States  the  rehabilitation  super\  isor 
illustrates  the  change  by  citing  a  large  watch 
company  which  heretofore  refused  to  em- 
plo)'  handicapped  workers.  This  compan\ 
agreed  to  the  employment  of  four  handi- 
capped persons  who  are  now  being  trained 
for  jobs  having  to  do  with  the  manufacture 
of  time-bombing  devices. 

Skills  most  needed  by  defense  industries. — 
Although  all  kinds  of  skills  are  needed  to 
keep  the  Nation's  industrial  machine  opera- 
ting at  full  capacity,  some  are  in  greater 
demand  than  others.  The  extent  of  indus- 
trialization and  the  types  of  industry  in  a 
locality  determine  which  particular  skills 
will  be  in  most  demand.  \\'here  the  Army 
camps  are  concentrated  there  is  an  in- 
creased demand  for  barbers,  shoe  repair- 
men, tailors,  and  other  types  of  service  work- 
ers. In  the  industrial  States  there  has  been 
an  urgent  demand  for  factor}'  operatives  and 
skilled  craftsmen  in  the  mechanical  and 
metal  trades.  Rehabilitation  agents  should 
keep  informed  of  current  changes  in  the  local 
demand  for  workers  through  contact  with 
employers  and  consultation  with  the  public 
employment  office. 

Reliabilitation  agents  should  check  with 
the  industries  in  their  territory  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  current  labor  shortage 
is  causing  further  specialization  of  labor. 
Specialization  of  labor  is  increased  by  a 
process  known  as  "dilution."  In  order  to 
train  new  employees  more  quickly,  man}' 
industries  are  "diluting"  certain  jobs  so  that 
a  worker  may  be  trained  for  onh-  one  process 
rather  than  for  an  entire  job.  The  experi- 
ence of  an  eastern  manufacturer  of  airplane 
instruments  is  t\'pical.  I'ormerh-  this  plant 
emplo)ed  "instrument  assemblers"  who  per- 
formed all  processes  invoK'ed  in  the  assem- 
bly. The  assembly  has  now  been  divided 
into  several  jobs.  One  group  of  workers  per- 
forms the  initial  assemhh  ;  another  docs  sol- 


dering of  parts;  another  performs  smal 
grinding  operations  on  different  screw? 
another  takes  care  of  small  lathe  operation 
and  another  the  larger  assembly  work. 

The  dilution  of  jobs  is  significant  both  ii 
the  training  and  the  placement  of  handi 
capped  workers.  To  the  extent  that  in 
dustrial  processes  are  diluted,  trainiii; 
courses  may  be  shortened  by  giving  in 
structions  only  in  the  operations  of  thi 
specialized  job.  In  placing  handicappei 
clients,  rehabilitation  agents  have  alwav 
had  to  combat  the  argument  that  disable^ 
workers  are  not  flexible,  that  they  canno 
shift  from  job  to  job  as  efficient  operatioi 
of  a  plant  often  demands.  Handicappei 
workers  have  never  been  as  inflexible  a 
many  employers  have  believed,  but  a 
specialization  of  labor  increases,  the  demani 
for  flexibility  should  not  be  an  obstacle  ii 
placement. 

Adaptations  in  Training 
and  Placement 

Adaptations  of  rehabilitation  methods  be 
cause  of  the  defense  program  have  natural!) 
been  more  extensive  in  the  industrial  State 
where  production  for  defense  has  greath 
stimulated  industrial  activity.  In  thes( 
States  rehabilitation  supervisors  hav( 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  employer: 
and  personnel  managers  in  re-adjustinj 
injured  workmen  to  their  former  or  to  re 
lated  jobs  and  in  organizing  new  facilitic; 
for  training  the  new  workers  needed  to  fil 
defense  orders. 

Training  methods. — The  most  iniportaiii 
changes  in  training  rehabilitation  client- 
have    been    a    general    curtailment    in    tin 


length  of  courses  and  a  greater  concentra 


tion  on  the  skilled  trades  needed  by  defensd 
industries.  These  two  changes  go  hand  ii 
hand,  the  purpose  being  to  prepare  client- 
quickly  for  occupations  predominating  it) 
the  defense  plants  of  the  Nation.  Curtail- 
ment in  the  length  of  courses  has  been 
accomplished   by  eliminating  all  instructici 
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in  processes  not  needed  in  the  specialized  or 
Idiluted  job.  Whereas  4  years  are  required 
for  learning  the  machinist's  trade,  rehabili- 
tation clients  have  been  placed  as  lathe 
ioperators  in  defense  plants  after  4  months  of 
kraining.  Until  recently  most  rehabilita- 
tion clients  trained  as  welders  were  gi\-en 
Ifrom  9  months  to  1  year  of  instruction,  but 
iduring  recent  months  many  clients  have 
'obtained  jobs  after  training  for  6  weeks  or 
iless  in  a  specific  type  of  welding.  A  few- 
years  ago  it  was  generally  impossible  for 
fa  handicapped  worker  to  secure  eniploy- 
[ment  as  a  sheet-metal  worker  unless  he 
Iwas  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  phases  of  the 
Itrade;  in  recent  months,  however,  rehabili- 
tation  clients   have   been   placed   as   sheet- 


metal  workers'  in  airplane  factories  after 
only  12  weeks  of  specialized  training. 

IVIore  placements  in  defense  industries  can 
be  made  through  a  frequent  use  of  those 
public  and  private  trade  schools  which  have 
shortened  their  established  courses  and 
revised  the  content  to  provide  the  specific 
skills  needed  by  industry.  In  one  of  the 
eastern  cities,  for  example,  a  private  school 
of  horology  which  formerly  required  18 
months  for  completion  of  a  watchmaking 
course  has  introduced  a  20-week  course  to 
prepare  rehabilitation  clients  for  employ- 
ment in  a  large  corporation  manufacturing 
aviation  instruments. 

During  the  emergency  period  public  voca- 
tional schools  have  been  used  extensively  to 


Rehabilitation  clients  in  training  for  defense  employment, 
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train  handicapped  workers  for  defense  jobs. 
In  past  years  rehabilitation  clients  have  not 
been  trained  in  public  vocational  schools  in 
large  numbers  for  the  reason  that  they 
usually  are  not  able  to  undertake  a  4-year 
course  in  preparation  for  a  skilled  trade. 
The  "pre-employment"  and  "refresher" 
courses  recently  introduced  in  the  public 
vocational  schools  provided  more  intensive 
training  and  these  courses  have  been  wideh- 
used  for  clients  with  sufficient  occupational 
experience  to  benefit  from  a  12-week  course. 
In  some  localities  rehabilitation  super- 
visors have  had  difficulty  in  getting  handi- 
capped persons  into  the  defense  classes 
because  of  the  tacit  or  explicit  refusal  of  the 
vocational-school  director  or  other  admit- 
ting officer  to  accept  disabled  students. 
Not  being  experienced  in  work  for  the 
handicapped,  these  officials  assumed  that 
placements  would  not  follow  the  training 
and  that  therefore  the  enrollment  should  be 
restricted  to  those  without  physical  dis- 
abilities. The  rehabilitation  supervisor  in 
Michigan  met  this  difficulty  by  requesting 
the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
to  address  the  following  memorandum  to  all 
superintendents  of  schools  and  directors  of 
national   defense   training   programs: 

It  has  been  brouj;ht  to  our  attention  that 
physically  handicapped  persons  have  not  been 
allowed  to  enroll  in  defense  training  classes,  l^hey 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  benefit  by 
this  program  of  training,  insofar  as  their  aptitudes 
and  limitations  will  permit  and  if  they  can  be 
made  employable. 

During  the  National  emergency  handicapped 
workers  will  fill  a  very  important  need,  since  the 
able-bodied  are  more  eligible  for  active  military 
service.  Well  qualified  handicapped  employees 
will  be  more  and  more  in  demand.  The  training 
offered  through  the  defense  classes  is  one  way  to 
meet   this  growing   need. 

It  is  suggested  that  ever\'  pnsslhilily  of  training 
the  disabled  be  given  consideration.  These  per- 
sons should  be  accepted  for  training  when  referred 
by  the  Kmploymcnt  Service  in  cooperation  with 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  field  agents.  The 
professional  staff  of  the  rehabilitation  division  of 
the  Slate  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Educa- 
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tion  will  be  glad  to  give  advice  regarding  vocational 
adjustments  for  the  handicapped. 

It  is  reported  that  this  memorandum  ha? 
done  a  great  deal  to  solve  the  problem  in 
Michigan.  Recently  a  similar  letter  was 
sent  by  the  Employment  Division  of  the. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  to  the  directors  of  all 
vocational  schools  in  the  Nation,  urging 
that  there  be  no  discrimination  against  the 
induction  of  ph\'sically  handicapped  persons 
in  defense  training  classes. 

Where  vocational-school  directors  have 
better  understood  the  vocational  poten- 
tialities of  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
public  schools  have  been  more  extensi\ely 
used  by  rehabilitation  supervisors.  At  W'il- 
liamsport.  Pa.,  for  example,  the  vocational 
school  has  cooperated  with  the  State  re- 
habilitation agency  in  establishing  special 
classes  for  handicapped  trainees.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  regular  all-day  vocational  pro- 
gram in  which  courses  extend  over  a  period 
of  4  years  and  its  defense  training  program 
of  12-week  courses,  there  are  special  classes 
for  the  physically  handicapped  in  drafting, 
machine-shop  practice,  welding,  and  avia- 
tion-instrument work.  With  the  exception 
of  the  course  in  welding,  which  is  set  up  for 
20  weeks,  all  these  special  courses  last  52 
weeks.  In  establishing  the  special  courses 
for  disabled  persons,  special  instructors  were 
employed  and  new  equipment  was  pur- 
chased. The  content  and  the  length  of 
the  courses  were  shaped  to  the  needs  of 
persons  unable  to  spend  4  years  in  \oca- 
tional  training.  \-ct  because  of  a  lack  of 
occupational  experience  unable  to  benefit 
from  a  course  lasting  only  12  weeks.  .\p- 
proximately  100  handicapped  students  are 
continuously  in  training  in  these  classes. 
The  turn-o\er  is  increased  b\-  the  fact  thai 
most  of  the  students  obtain  employment 
before  completing  the  full   \'ear  of  training. 

In  a  few  centers  National  '\'outh  .'\d- 
ministratioii  projects  have  been  used  in  pre- 
paring    handicapped     persons     for    defense 
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jobs.  More  frequently,  however,  rehahili- 
[tation  clients  qualifying  for  NYA  assistance 
have  received  financial  help,  through  em- 
ployment or  otherwise,  while  taking  courses 
of  training  sponsored  solely  by  the  re- 
habilitation division. 

In    some    industrial    areas    where    large 
defense  orders   are   creating   an   urgent   de- 
mand for  certain  types  of  skilled  workers, 
rehabilitation  agencies  have  organized  spe- 
cial   classes    to    provide    workers  in  needed 
occupations.      In  these  instances  the  train- 
ing is  intended  to  lead   to  employment   in 
a    particular    factory.     In    such    cases    the 
personnel   manager  of   the   prospective   em- 
plo\'ing  compan}'  approves  each  individual 
I  before  the  training  is  begun.      Earh'  in  1941 
j  a  New  York  City  employer,  who  had  often 
(cooperated   with   the    rehabilitation   service 
jin    employing     disabled     workers,     sent     a 
request  to  the  rehabilitation  supervisor  for 
aluminum  welders.     Since  all  classes  of  in- 
struction in   aluminum   welding   were   filled 
at  the  time,  a  special  class  was  organized. 
The  employer  furnished  equipment  for  the 
class  and  the  instructor  was  employed  by 
the  rehabilitation  division,  with  the  approval 
jof  the  prospective  employer.     From  his  files 
the  rehabilitation  supervisor  selected  18  cli- 
ents who  he  believed  were  suitable  for  train- 
ing and  employment  as  aluminum  welders. 
These  men  were  called  to  the  rehabilitation 
office  where  they  were  interviewed  by  the 
I  manager  of  the  compan\'.     After  approval 
I  by  the  manager    15    began   training  in   the 
special  class. 

I     Another    special    training    class    was    or- 
Iganized    by    the    District   of    Columbia    re- 
i  habilitation  service  for  training  card-punch 
and  machine-tabulation  clerks  for  employ- 
[  ment  by  the  Government.     In  this  case  the 
!  space  was  furnished  by  the  Social  Security 
I  Board,   the  machines  by  the   International 
I  Business    Machines    Corporation,    and    the 
instructor    was    employed    jointly    by    the 
International    Business   Machines    Corpora- 
tion  and   the    rehabilitation   division.     Ap- 


proximately 125  were  trained  and  most  of 
the  trainees  have  been  placed.  In  this 
instance  a  prospective  employer  did  not 
interview  the  clients  selected  for  training. 
The  rehabilitation  supervisor  consulted 
with  the  L'nited  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, however,  and  ascertained  that 
because  of  the  unusual  demand  for  card- 
punch  operators,  qualified  applicants  would 
be  permitted  to  begin  work  on  probationary 
tenure  without  regard  to  civil-service  chan- 
nels of  appointment.  At  a  later  time  they 
will  take  qualifying  examinations  to  be 
brought  under  civil-service  status. 

Placement  methods. — Rehabilitation  place- 
ment officers  have  attempted  to  adapt  their 
placement  methods  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increased  opportunities  for  employment. 
First,  they  have  discovered  where  the  jobs 
are  by  listing  the  factories  getting  defense 
orders,  and,  second,  they  have  demonstrated 
to  emplo)'ers  the  advantages  of  cooperating 
with  rehabilitation  agencies  in  meeting  labor 
shortages. 

At  the  start  of  the  defense  program  the 
Planning  and  Promotion  Committee  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  ac- 
cepted responsibility  for  keeping  State 
agencies  informed  of  the  defense  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Government.  The  com- 
mittee obtains  periodically  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  from  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  lists  of  all  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Government.  Each  State 
rehabilitation  supervisor  is  sent  a  list  of  all 
large  orders  placed  in  his  State.  After 
learning  which  factories  have  received  de- 
fense orders,  rehabilitation  agents  personally 
should  contact  the  plant  managers  to  ascer- 
tain their  labor  needs.  In  some  instances 
the  need  for  certain  types  of  skilled  workers 
may  be  anticipated  and  handicapped  work- 
ers may  begin  training  for  jobs  that  will 
come  into  being  when  the  factory  actually 
begins  producing  the  materials  ordered  by 
the  Government. 

The  committee  has  found  it  helpful  also 
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to  send  letters  directly  to  the  personnel 
managers  of  large  factories  receiving  orders 
from  the  Government.  The  services  of  the 
State  rehabilitation  divisions  are  described 
and  it  is  suggested  that  advantage  betaken 
of  this  additional  source  of  obtaining 
capable  skilled  workers. 

Similar  letters  have  been  mailed  also  by 
some  of  the  State  divisions.  The  New 
Jersey  division,  for  example,  sent  letters  to 
approximately  200  of  the  larger  corpora- 
tions in  the  State  describing  the  services 
provided  by  the  State  agency  and  inviting 
their  use  of  its  facilities  in  recruiting  new 
employees.  Letters  will  be  sent  eventually 
to  every  employer  in  the  State. 

During  periods  of  great  industrial  activ- 
ity when  there  are  shortages  in  many 
types  of  skilled  labor,  employers  are  glad 
to  have  the  assistance  of  any  agency  that 
can  help  supply  skilled  workers.  In  such 
times  the  most  effective  way  of  making 
placements  is  through  direct  cooperation 
of  rehabilitation  agents  with  emploj^ers. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing during  recent  years,  when  because 
of  unemployment  and  intense  competition 
for  jobs  it  was  necessary  to  provide  each 
client  with  thorough  and  intensive  training 
in  order  to  obtain  employment  in  competi- 
tion with  able-bodied  workers.  The  services 
of  the  State  divisions  are  now  welcomed  not 
only  in  recruiting  new  workers  but  also  in 
making  necessary  readjustments  or  pro- 
viding retraining  in  order  to  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  workers  who  become  disabled  in  the 
course  of  their  employment. 

In  Butfalo,  N.  '\'.,  the  rehabilitation  divi- 
sion has  been  especially  successful  in  dem- 
onstrating to  eniplo\ers  the  value  of  calling 
upon  the  division  in  all  personnel  probenis 
in\<)l\ing  physical  disability.  DuPont 
Rayon,  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber,  General 
Motors,  Spencer  Lane,  Trico  Products,  and 
other  large  corporations — all  of  which  are 
working  at  capatit)'  production  on  defense 
orders — refer    all    their    physically     handi- 


capped applicants  to  the  local  rehabilitatio: 
supervisors  for  medical  examination  an. 
necessary  adjustments  or  preparation.  Tw 
of  the  following  cases  referred  by  local  pei 
sonnel  managers  illustrate  job  adjustment 
without  training  and  the  other  two  ar 
tN'pical  adjustments  through  training. 

Case  No.  15756.  Applicant  was  referred  by  th 
personnel  director  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rut 
ber  Company  because  of  the  complete  loss  c 
the  right  eye.  Examination  by  an  oculist  w  a 
arranged  by  the  rehabilitation  supervisoi 
The  client  was  provided  with  shatter-proi 
glasses,  and  the  employer  with  a  certifier 
copy  of  the  oculist's  report,  together  with  a 
explanation  of  the  workmen's  compensatici 
law  with  respect  to  second  injuries.  Th 
client  was  employed  as  an  inspector  at  $?' 
a  week. 

Case  No.  15701.  This  client  also  was  referrei 
because  of  the  enucleation  of  an  e)'e.  Th 
same  procedure  was  followed  as  in  the  abov 
case,  but  when  the  client  was  ready  for  em 
ployment  the  company  physician  discoverei 
potential  hernias  on  both  right  and  left  side; 
The  rehabilitation  department  contacted  th 
department  of  social  welfare  to  arrange  fi' 
an  operation,  and  requested  an  examinatioi 
by  workmen's  compensation  doctors.  Twi 
doctors  in  the  department  of  labor  advisee 
against  an  operation  and  suggested  a  properl; 
fitted  truss.  The  personnel  manager  wa 
given  a  careful  explanation  of  the  findings  o 
the  doctors  which  were  contrary  to  the  find 
ings  of  the  company  physician.  The  per 
sonnel  manager  ruled  that  if  the  rehabilitatioi 
department  would  furnish  a  suitable  truss  ti 
be  worn  at  all  times  on  the  company's  prop 
erty,  the  client  would  be  employed  regardlo 
of  two  disabilities,  either  of  which  ordinariiv 
is  sufficient  for  rejection  by  most  large  cor 
porations. 

Cask  No.  15755.  As  a  result  of  a  spinal  injur> 
caused  by  an  automobile  accident  in  I92(' 
client  walks  with  his  body  tilted  forward  .ii 
an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Has  not  worked  sinct 
1926.  Training  in  lens  grinding  was  arraiigci 
at  the  Lane  Technical  High  School.  At  thi 
completion  of  training,  the  client  was  refcrrci 
by  the  school  to  the  Spencer  l.ciis  Conipani.. 
which  immediately  called  upon  the  rehabilita 
tion  department  lor  medical  report  and  recom- 
mendation. After  complete  physical  exami- 
nation by  the  two  doctors  at  the  Buffalo  Gen- 
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eral  Hospital  and  interpretation  of  the  medi- 
cal findings  by  a  doctor  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  rehabilitation  supervisor  recom- 
mended empl<)\'ment  as  a  lens  grinder.  The 
recommendation  was  accepted  and  client  was 
put  to  work  at  a  wage  of  ^24.75  a  week. 

Cask  No.  15605.  As  a  result  of  infantile  paralysis 
this  25-year-old  client  walks  with  a  decided 
limp.  After  training  as  a  stenographer  and 
general  office  worker  he  was  employed  by  the 
Gould  Coupler  Company  of  Depew,  N.  V., 
at  a  salary  of  ?20  a  week.  Within  2  months 
he  was  promoted  to  a  secretarial  position  and 
his  salary  increased  to  326  a  week. 

At  Erie,  Pa.,  the  rehabilitation  supervisor 
recently  succeeded  in  placing  six  disabled 
workers  with  a  large  corporation  which  had 
inot    employed    a    handicapped    worker    in 


more  than  3  years.  After  conferring  with 
the  works  manager  of  the  factory,  who 
agreed  to  cooperate  b>-  employing  indi- 
vidually selected  handicapped  workers,  the 
super\isor  arranged  with  a  private  trade 
school  to  train  40  men  in  machine-shop 
practice,  auto  mechanics,  and  drafting. 
The  works  manager  approved  the  training 
course  and,  after  interviewing  the  pro- 
spective trainees,  agreed  to  pa\-  them  an 
apprentice  wage  during  the  training  period. 
Only  six  handicapped  trainees  were  in- 
cluded in  the  first  class,  since  the  primary 
objective  was  to  establish  a  cooperative 
relationship  by  placing  a  few  exceptionally 
competent  handicapped  workers  in  \-arious 
jobs  at  the  plant. 
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Cooperation  for  Further  Accomplishment  i 


Emplo\ers  and  rehabilitation  divisions 
and  other  public  agencies  are  urged,  in  the 
interest  of  defense,  to  cooperate  to  the  end  of 
finding  useful  employment  for  every  capable 
handicapp>ed  worker. 

Employers  can  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution by  abandonment  of  any  emplo}'ment 
policies  which  operate  to  debar  all  handi- 
capped workers.  It  is  suggested  that  in- 
stead of  general  physical  requirements  for 
employment  there  be  established  a  schedule 
of  physical  requirements  for  particular  jobs. 
A  reform  of  this  kind  would  recognize  the 
wide  variations  both  in  the  physical  require- 
ments of  different  jobs  and  in  the  physical 
capacities  of  different  types  of  handicapped 
workers.  It  would  protect  employers  by 
barring  handicapped  workers  from  jobs  in 
which  they  might  be  inefficient  or  susceptible 
to  accident  but  would  not  unjustly  bar 
handicapped  workers  from  jobs  fully  within 
the  limits  of  their  physical  capacities. 

Rehabilitation  supervisors,  particularly 
those  in  agricultural  or  nonindustrial  States, 
are  urged  to  canvass  the  industrial  plants  in 
their  districts  to  ascertain  labor  needs  and 


employment  conditions.  They  are  urged 
especially  to  contact  employers  who  in  the 
past  have  refused  to  employ  handicapped 
workers.  If  properly  approached,  it  is  likely 
that  their  employment  policies  with  respect 
to  handicapped  workers  can  be  permanently 
changed.  It  is  believed  that  such  employer 
contacts  will  indicate  the  possibility  of 
training  larger  numbers  of  handicapped 
workers  for  the  specific  jobs  needed  in  the 
defense  plants  of  the  Nation. 

If  rehabilitation  supervisors  are  to  make 
a  maximum  contribution  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram of  the  Nation,  they  must  plan  a  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  with  many  other  public 
agencies.  The  help  provided  by  State 
employment  offices,  vocational  schools, 
health  facilities,  welfare  departments,  and 
other  groups  is  often  indispensable  in  extend- 
ing services  to  rehabilitation  clients.  In 
ever}'  State  and  county,  officials  of  these 
public  agencies  and  rehabilitation  super- 
visors are  urged  to  join  forces  in  providing  a 
cooperative  service  to  all  handicapped 
workers. 
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Education  and  National  Defense 
SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country's  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  How 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  SCHOOL  LIFE,  official  journal  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EaUAL  ■ 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR- WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  •  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  ■  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE -WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND-THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERETO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN -THAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH    FROM  THE  EARTH- 
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FOREWORD 

AMERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way 
'^  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  sol\'e  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education 
they  seek  to  de\-elop  in  the  )'outh  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges 
and  skills  and  that  de\'otion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for 
national  strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  education  can  make  to  national  defense 
and  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must 
become  increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults 
facing  a  war-torn  world.    But  how.? 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  education  to  the  war  effort.  I^lanning  a  constructi\e 
program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult.  Any  emer- 
gency demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but  not 
precipitate  action.  The  extent  of  the  war  program  reaches  into  everv  sector 
and  functit^n  of  society.  Education  has  the  duty  of  promoting  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  implications  of  this  Nation-wide  program  and  of  its 
effect  upon  the  youth  of  America. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  relates  to  the  actixities 
of  schools  in  rural  communities.  Rural  youth  have  a  peculiar  opportunity 
and  challenge  arising  from  their  environmental  background  of  farm  and 
country  life.  Special  responsibilities  of  furnishing  the  Nation's  food  resources 
will  be  theirs.  Special  difficulties  attend  the  conser\-ation  of  soil,  of  water, 
of  wildlife,  and  of  forests.  Problems  of  health  and  nutrition,  of  democratic 
li\-ing,  of  communit)'  morale,  and  of  employment  challenge  rural  youth  as 
they  challenge  their  urban  fellows.  Through  all  these  fields  there  are  mxriad 
opportunities  for  service.  This  pamphlet  calls  attention  to  many  of  them, 
and  describes  activities  under  way  in  a  number  of  schools  and  communities. 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  education  and  guidance  of  rural  }-outh 
will  find  in  it  an  abundance  of  specific  material  suggesting  possibilities  of  life 
enrichment  and  of  vital  service  to  the  Nation. 

John  \\  .  Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  oj  Education. 
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"1  J'l<Mlf;i-  Allcfiiiiiice" 


Education  for  Service 


inpiHE  DEFENSE  of  American  democracy 
'  X  rests  upon  the  Nation's  citizens  },-oung 
nd  old.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  adults 
ro  preserve  the  rights  and  obligations  which 
thev  have  inherited  and  to  pass  them  more 
firmly  protected  to  the  next  generation- 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  children  and  young 
people  to  use  their  heritage  wisely,  and  to 
prepare  to  "bind  up  the  wounds"  of  war 
uid  restore  the  benefits  of  peace  to  the  post- 
i\ar  world. 

Preliminary  census  reports  for  1940  indi- 
:ate  that   18  million  Americans  are  rural  ' 
TOUth    between    5    and    19    years    of    age. 
What  services  does  the  Nation  need  from 
them.^     How  can  they  perform  these  serv- 
ces.'     How     prepare     for     future     service.'^ 
illow  especially  can   rural  youth  and  rural 
lidols    make    contributions     which     their 
1  lit  age  and  their  environment  enable  them 
'1  offer  to  the  national  program  more  efTec- 
i\ely  and  economically  than  urban  youth: 
111  war  as  in  peace  the  obligation  of  young 
iple  to  serve  efficiently  is  assumed  best 
en  they  take  full  advantage  of  their  edu- 
:.itional    opportunities     and     potentialities. 
\\  hether   the    contribution    to    be    rendered 
eventually  is  in   the  actual  fighting  forces, 
3y  land   or   sea   or   air;    in    producing   the 
sinews  of  war,  such  as  food,  machinery,  high 
Tiorale,   money  to  finance  the  efforts   that 
3ur  Government  is  making;  or  in  the  realms 
jf  everyday  citizenship — education  prepares 
;he  way.     Every   young   man   and   woman 
nrolled  in  our  schools  who  is  using  the  op- 
portunities available  to  prepare  for  efficient 
dulthood  is  serving  his  country  as  truly  as 


'  The  term  "riir.il"  is  interpreted  as  referring  to  those  communi- 
ies  with  a  population  of  fewer  than  2.5CO. 


are  his  elder  brothers  enlisted  in  the  fighting 
forces. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  services  that  the  Nation 
needs  from  rural  youth  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  give  examples  of 
ways  in  which  many  of  these  schools  are 
helping  to  give  the  service  needed  now  and 
to  prepare  for  future  service.  To  secure 
information,  inquiries  were  sent  to  county 
and  district  superintendents,  supervisors, 
and  teachers  in  different  States.  Replies 
and  suggestions  show  that  on  behalf  of  na- 
tional defense  schools  are  helping  j^outh 
build  up  their  health;  learn  democratic  ways 
of  living;  contribute  to  community  and  na- 
tional unity;  understand  the  problems  of 
welfare,  security,  and  employment;  build 
school  and  community  morale;  conserve  the 
natural  resources;  and  strive  for  better  and 
better  use  of  the  land.  Results  are  being 
achieved  through  intrinsic  improvement  of 
the  basic  educational  program  rather  than 
by  spectacular  superficial  activities.  The 
illustrations  used  herein  are  accounts  of  on- 
going activities  based  on  reports  of  the  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  under  whose  direction 
thev  were  conducted.^ 


-  C^rai^fu!  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  contributions  received 
from  teachers,  supervisors,  and  others  cooperating  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  pamphlet;  Mrs.  Lucile  Aycock,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Ciilp,  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Lollar,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wright,  of  Alabama;  Marie  Dovery,  of 
Arizona;  Ada  York  Allen,  Katherine  Cirell.  Ann  Hospers,  Arlett 
Linnell,  Lenore  Shriver,  of  California;  Jane  Franseth,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
McElveen,  Margaret  S.  Pitts,  Maude  White,  of  Georgia;  Ottilia 
Frisch,  Vena  Harmon,  Nelle  M.  Kennedy,  Esther  Swires,  of  Mich- 
igan; Eunice  Adams.  Sister  M.  Sienna.  Mar>'  Watson,  of  New  Mex- 
ico; Loretta  Freebern.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Hird.  Florence  Jenkins.  Katha- 
leen  Osborne.  Sadie  Pasco.  Mrs.  Ruth  Potter.  Gladys  B.  Whitney, 
of  New  York;  Tillie  Winsor,  of  Utah;  Ruth  Wood  Gavian.  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  .\nne  Raymond  and  Julia  B.  Tappan,  of  the 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


Emphasis  on  Health 


DISTURBING  facts  disclosed  through 
the  Army  examinations  sliow  that  the 
ph>sical  condition  of  large  numbers  of  youth 
is  inadequate  for  military  service.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  the  school  to  provide  better 
guidance  for  health;  a  challenge  to  youth  to 
consider  critically  their  habits  of  diet,  rest, 
exercise,  sanitation  and  cleanliness,  and 
recreation. 

Development  of 
Good  Health  Habits 

The  school  has  the  responsibility  of  de- 
veloping good  health  habits  and  of  pointing 
out  obligations  to  preserve  good  health  as  a 
service  to  the  community  and  to  the  Nation. 
A  rural  school  in  Georgia  reports  a  5-year 
special  program  in  health  and  physical 
fitness.  At  the  close  of  the  period  there  was 
definite  improvement  in  health  conditions 
both  among  the  children  and  in  the  com- 
munity. The  children's  teeth  were  better 
cared  for  and  habits  of  cleanliness  improved. 
In  the  community  more  homes  were  screened, 
and  more  had  running  water,  pumps,  or 
covered  wells.  The  most  striking  result  was 
that  70  percent  of  the  children  were  free 
from  hookworm,  as  compared  with  33  per- 
cent at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

In  many  schools  through  organized  and 
incidental  activities  better  health  habits  are 
being  established;  facts  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  diet,  cleanliness,  and  adequate 
sanitation  are  studied.  If  they  take  advan- 
tage of  their  opportunities,  rural  children 
ha\'c  means  which  many  city  children  lack  of 
dc\ck)ping  certain  aspects  of  good  health. 
For  example,  in  the  country  there  are  more 
opportunities  for  children  to  grow  up  in  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air  and  to  have  adequate 
diets,  active  recreation,  and  creative  work. 
Yet  country  children  do  not  always  heed 
these  guardians  of  health.  They  often  fail 
to  proiil  by  tin-  aiK.mlage.s  of  milddur  play. 


They  sleep  in  stufT\-  rooms  which  could  a 
well  as  not  be  ventilated  properh-.  The 
fail  to  develop  a  liking  for  the  fresh  vegc 
tables  which  the}'  could  have  so  abundanth 
Except  in  unusual  seasons,  when  lack  of  raii 
or  other  calamity  kills  crops,  most  countr} 
people  could  have  wholesome  diets  witl 
little  additional  expense,  by  raising  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  necessary  for  well-balanced 
nourishing  meals.  Average  and  well-to-d^ 
farm  families  can  have  cows  or  goats  o 
chickens,  thus  insuring  plenty  of  nourishing 
dairy  products.  Rural  schools  can  hel: 
pupils  appreciate  and  use  these  advantage 
for  good  health  as  well  as  to  accept  thi 
challenge  of  creativeness  which  countr} 
work  affords,  and  so  contribute  to  the  presen 
need  for  healthier  citizens. 

Health  Through 
Improved  Diets 

How  are  rural  schools,  elementary  aiu 
secondary,  providing  educational  activitii' 
which  help  children  to  avail  themsehes  of  tli 
opportunities  which  farm  living  affords  i 
the  way  of  adequate  balanced  diets? 

The  school  lunch. — One  of  the  most  preva 
lent  means  of  achieving  the  end  indicated  i 
the  school  lunch.  In  secondary  schools  i 
can  be  supervised  by  special  teachers  of  honi 
economics  or  correlated  with  homeniakiii 
courses.  In  large  elementary  schools,  wher 
organized  lunch  or  cafeteria  service  is  pro 
\  ided,  its  educational  values  can  be  enipha 
sized.  In  one-  and  two-room  scliools  tli 
teacher  and  the  children,  often  with  the  hcl| 
of  the  school's  parent-teacher  association 
can  well  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  school  lunch  is  an  appropriate  activit; 
regardless  of  locality  or  economic  level  of  tli 
community.  Migrant  groups,  tenant  farm 
ers.  berry  pickers,  and  other  rural  faniilic 
who  make  little  nionc>'  ma}'  not  In-  able  i' 
keep  a  co\\   or  e\  en  chickens  for  indi\idua 


ifamily  use.  In  such  cases,  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  the  children's  nutrition  be  im- 
Iproved  by  good  lunches  at  school.  Often  the 
school,  rather  than  the  families  concerned, 
can  have  its  garden,  chickens,  and  goat  or 
cow,  if  needed.  One  school  reports  borrow- 
ing a  cow  from  a  nearby  neighbor. 
I  Even  in  well-to-do  communities,  a  good 
ilunch  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  not  only  for 
'its  contribution  to  health  and  hence  to  de- 
fense, but  for  the  other  learning  experiences 
ivhich  it  affords.  Many  a  one-  and  two-room 
school  has  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen  a  small 
space  in  a  corner  of  a  hallway  or  in  an  ante- 
-Qom  or  even  a  corner  of  a  classroom.  The 
"amilies  bring  provisions  from  home,  and 
:he  school  serves  every  day  a  nourishing 
unch  with  well-balanced  dishes.  In  con- 
lection  with  this  the  children  learn  to  set 
;ables  attractively  and  to  serve  gracefully, 
hus  making  the  meal  a  pleasant  and  social- 
zing  time.  One  school  made  it  a  rule  to 
lerve  a  nourishing  lunch  for  guests  who  were 
:oming  to  school  around  noon.  Thus  the 
hildren  had  practice  in  courtesy  and  graci- 
)us  living,  factors  in  the  development  of 
Inental  health,  which,  especially  in  this  day 
)f  war  on  total  civilizations,  is  as  much  to  be 
lesired  as  ph)'sical  health. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  for  a  teacher  to  do 
nuch  about  the  pupils'  lunches.  It  requires 
act  not  to  cause  the  parents  to  feel  that  she 
s  interfering  with  what  is  their  business. 
Jut  usually  there  is  a  way.  Parents  are 
laturally  more  anxious  than  the  teachers 
:an  be  for  their  children  to  be  happy  and 
pealth}'.  Furthermore,  in  time  of  war  they 
vish  to  make  their  contributions.  In  a 
econd  grade  in  an  Alabama  school  we  have 
n  example  of  a  tactful  small  beginning 
v'hich  had  large  results.  The  teacher  no- 
iced  that  few  children  had  vegetables  in 
heir  lunches.  She  knew  that  the  families 
ould  have  had  vegetable  gardens,  had  they 
een  the  need  for  them.  One  day  a  child 
irought  a  jar  of  turnip  greens  in  his  lunch, 
he  teacher  saw  the  greens  and  commented 


on  them,  explained  their  value,  and  said  that 
she,  too,  usually  tried  to  have  a  cooked  vege- 
table in  her  lunch.  The  other  children  be- 
came interested.  After  a  time,  inclusion  of  a 
vegetable  in  a  child's  lunch  was  no  longer 
unusual.  When  that  was  achieved  the 
teacher  suggested  a  vegetable  dinner  once  a 
week.  For  this  each  child  brought  his  own 
bread  and  a  pint  jar  of  some  cooked  vege- 
table. The  children  and  the  teacher  ate  to- 
gether at  a  table  and  shared  their  vegetables. 
Everyone  took  great  interest  in  planning  a 
well-balanced  plate.  This  weekly  vegetable 
dinner  continued  all  year. 

The  school  lunch  is  a  defense  measure  for 
the  consolidated  school  as  well  as  for  the 
one-room  school.  With  help  through  the 
WPA  the  teachers  and  the  superintendent  of 
one  such  school  in  Michigan  organized  a 
hot-lunch  project  which  served  the  entire 
school.  In  connection  with  the  project, 
studies  on  nutrition  were  made  and  the 
children  and  teachers  planned  posters  and 
secured  illustrations  of  foods  containing 
vitamins,  formulated  health  rules,  and 
wrote  stories  for  newspapers.  A  garden  was 
planned  on  land  donated  for  the  purpose  and 
a  tractor  demonstration  held  for  interested 
farmers.  Parents  contributed  vegetables, 
milk,  and  fruit  regularly.  The  superin- 
tendent writes:  "As  a  local  defense  mea- 
sure, the  hot-lunch  project  is  one  of  the  best 
movements  in  education." 

In  a  rural  school  in  which  balanced  diets 
were  being  discussed  the  children  were 
skeptical  about  the  value  of  special  kinds  of 
food.  ''^We  don't  eat  man}-  vegetables  and 
we  are  healthy,  aren't  we.'"  seemed  to  be 
the  general  attitude.  Then  a  pupil  had  a 
bright  idea.  They  would  experiment  with 
their  pet  rabbit!  They  would  cut  down  on 
his  greens.  "I'll  bet  it  won't  make  any 
difference,"  said  one.  But  it  did  make  a 
difference.  Less  lettuce  and  turnip  tops 
finalh-  made  such  a  sickly  looking  rabbit 
that  there  was  emphatic  demand  from  the 
youngsters  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  diet. 
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If  lack  of  proper  foods  should  have  a  similar 
effect  on  children,  the  group  decided,  with 
the  teacher's  guidance,  boys  and  girls  should 
eat  the  right  kind  of  food  in  order  to  grow 
into  the  healthy  citizens  which  the  Nation 
needs  in  its  Army,  on  its  farms,  in  defense 
work,  and  in  its  homes.  There  was  enough 
carry-over  from  the  stud}'  into  the  homes  to 
interest  the  parents  in  better  diets. 

A  school  in  California  tried  a  similar 
experiment  with  white  rats.  Two  white 
rats  were  secured  from  the  Institute  of 
Experimental  Biolog)-  at  Berkeley,  and  were 
named  Brenda  and  Cobina.  It  was  planned 
to  feed  Cobina  one  kind  of  diet,  Brenda 
another  kind.  Pictorial  posters  were  made 
to  show  the  rats'  diets  and  a  chart  was  pre- 
pared on  which  to  indicate  the  possible  gain 
or  loss  in  weight,  week  b)'  week,  and  to  note 
the  changes  in  development,  appearance,  and 
behavior.  The  chart  added  suspense  to  the 
experiment.  It  was  entitled  "Our  Goal  is 
Health."  Each  rat's  progress  was  noted  by  a 
football  -which  moved  toward  a  goal.  The 
children  decided  that,  since  breakfast  was 
their  own  most  important  meal,  they  might 
feed  the  rats  foods  which  people  usually  eat 
for  breakfast.  Accordingly,  it  was  planned 
to  feed  one  rat  the  foods  which  would  be 
desirable  for  a  person  to  eat  for  breakfast, 
such  as  whole-grained  cereals,  brown  rice, 
wheat  germ,  graham  bread,  oats,  rye  bread, 
fruit,  fresh  or  evaporated  milk  or  buttermilk, 
chocolate  or  cocoa  made  with  whole  milk. 
The  other  rat  would  be  fed  with  the  kind  of 
food  some  people  eat  for  breakfast,  consisting 
of  sweets  such  as  sugars,  sirups,  candy,  and 
jelly;  white-flour  products- such  as  waffles, 
pancakes,  doughnuts,  white  bread,  ready- 
prepared  cereals  not  of  whole  grains;  and 
coffee.  Cobina  received  the  first  type  of  diet 
Brenda  the  second.  Within  a  few  days, 
Brenda  grew  thin,  fidgety,  nervous.  Her 
weight  dropped.  Cobina  with  her  better 
diet  gained  steadily  in  weight  and  was  sleek, 
quiet,  and  seemingly  happy.  At  the  end  of 
3%  weeks,  the  diets  were  reversed  and  the 


conditions  of  the  rats  soon  changed  accord- 
ingly. 

After  such  an  experiment,  the  children 
were  ready  and  eager  to  learn  more  about 
diet  and  nutrition.  Other  activities  in  the 
study  of  diets  included:  Keeping  a  class 
chart  of  the  breakfast  eaten  by  the  members 
of  the  class;  making  a  visit  to  a  dairy; 
making  charts  to  show  the  amount  of  milk 
which  each  class  member  drank  each  day; 
securing  speakers  to  go  to  the  different  rooms 
of  the  school  and  to  the  parent-teacher 
association  meetings  and  talk  about  nutri- 
tion and  health;  showing  movies  on  health; 
carrying  on  a  study  of  the  foods  and  other 
resources  of  the  home  community;  and 
reading  books  on  health.  To  close  the  work 
a  model  breakfast  was  served  and  a  play 
was  given. 

Canning  projects  are  desirable  as  supple- 
ments to  school  lunch  projects.  Through 
these,  surplus  garden  products  such  as 
tomatoes,  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  fruit  are 
canned  for  the  school's  lunches.  The  work 
is  not  wasted  from  the  standpoint  of  educa- 
tion because  the  children  learn  many  things 
from  it.  For  example,  teachers  delegate 
to  the  more  capable  older  pupils  respon- 
sibility to  take  charge  of  the  canning  while 
the  different  grades  plan  the  menus,  measure 
the  amounts  of  each  ingredient  needed, 
solicit  products  by  person  or  by  letter,  help 
to  buy  or  to  borrow  apparatus,  cans,  and 
dishes,  and  make  cupboards  for  storing 
foods  and  utensils.  Many  schools  carry  on 
all  such  work  with  the  help  of  parents  or 
parent-teacher  organizations,  which  are  glad 
to  contribute  to  the  war  program  in  this 
way.  For  some  schools,  a  canning  day  at  a 
neighbor's  house  frequently  provides  nour- 
ishing supplement  to  home  lunches  for  a 
long  winter. 

School  gardens. — A  vegetable  garden  in 
connection  with  a  rural  school  is  a  contri- 
bution both  to  education  and  to  defense. 
In  high  schools,  or  high  and  elementary 
schools  when  they  are  housed  together,  the 
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A  Teacher  of  High-School  Agricuhure  Gives  Jnslruclion  in  llie  School  Garden 


teachers  of  agriculture  can  give  valuable 
assistance  on  such  a  project;  frequently 
science  teachers  can  coordinate  the  planting 
of  \egetable  gardens  with  the  teaching  of 
science. 


In  a  rural  sclionl  in  Michigan,  pupil; 
wanted  their  own  garden  in  order  to  providt 
vegetables  for  their  lunches.  They  bor- 
rowed land  and  planted  one.  They  hac 
greens  and  tnniatocs  and  plenty  of  carrots 


The  carrots  were  eaten  raw.  Salt  was 
brought  to  school  and,  whenever  anycme 
took  a  notion  for  a  carrot,  he  pulled  one, 
washed  it,  salted  it,  and  ate  it.  This  school 
had  enough  land  to  allow  some  experimen- 
tation with  regard  to  the  best  use  of  the 
land  and  the  protection  of  the  soil.  For 
example,  their  watermelon  patch  on  a  slight 
slope  proved  not  to  be  a  success  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil;  and  the  slope  washed 
badly  when  it  was  planted  with  this  open- 
growing  crop.  Profiting  by  the  experience, 
the  next  year  the  pupils  broadcast  turnip 
seed  in  that  particular  spot,  thus  sa\ing  the 
soil  and  getting  a  useful  crop.  The  parents 
were  interested  in  this  garden  and  as  a 
result  many  of  them  planted  more  vegetable 
gardens  at  home.  They  began  to  question 
their  own  use  of  the  land  and  to  plan  their 
crops  with  better  understanding  of  soil 
conditions  and  of  Government  restrictions 
and  direction,  whereas  before  that  time 
crops  had  been  changed,  if  at  all,  for  reasons 
that  had  little  to  do  with  soil  needs.  This 
project  resulted  in  unexpected  educational 
values  as  well  as  immediate  and  long-time 
contributions  to  national  welfare  and  de- 
fense. 

A  school  garden  is  often  the  result  of  a 
school-lunch  project.  For  example,  the 
Alabama  school  previously  mentioned, 
which  began  its  lunch  project  by  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  cooked  vegetables  brought 
from  the  children's  homes,  soon  became 
interested  in  raising  vegetables  at  the 
school.  They  secured  a  plot  11  feet  square, 
fenced  it,  brought  seeds  and  fertilizer  from 
homes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  planted 
turnips,  collards,  cabbage,  lettuce,  onions, 
and  radishes.  The  interest  spread.  Sev- 
eral children  made  a  garden  at  home  or 
i  helped  their  parents  to  make  one.  A  far 
more  important  result  than  the  school 
garden  itself  was  that  the  number  of  home 
gardens  increased  appreciably  in  the  com- 
munity and  wholesome  food  gradually  be- 
came the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 


Personal  Health 
Considerations 

Cleanliness. —  As  a  factor  in  health  im- 
pro\enient  cleanliness  should  not  be  oxer- 
looked.  Yet  in  many  small  schools  it  is 
difficult  to  achie\-e.  The  little  red  school- 
house  had  no  running  water,  and  in  some 
communities  its  successor  has  none  today. 
There  may  be  a  well  and  a  pump  in  the  yard, 
or  the  children  may  carry  the  water  for 
drinking  and  washing  from  a  nearby  home. 
In  some  communities  the  people  themselves 
ha^e  to  carry  drinking  water  from  a  neigh- 
bor, and  the  children  must  carry  their 
drinking  water  with  their  lunch  and  can 
afford  only  a  wet  cloth  for  cleaning  their 
hands  during  the  day.  To  teachers  in  such 
communities,  the  problem  of  cleanliness  is 
as  unsolvable  as  the  lack  of  water.  But  if 
there  is  water  anywhere,  something  can  be 
done,    e\-en    without    pipes    and    plumbing. 

One  school  in  Georgia  secured  a  discarded 
water  cooler  holding  about  ili  gallons,  with 
a  faucet  on  one  side.  The  children  painted 
it  blue  and  placed  it  on  a  shelf  co^'e^ed  with 
matching  blue  oil  cloth.  Underneath  the 
shelf  and  a  little  in  front  they  placed  a  dry- 
goods  box  painted  blue,  with  a  hole  in  the 
top  and  a  bucket  inside.  A  wash  pan  with 
several  holes  in  the  bottom  was  fitted  into 
the  hole  in  the  box.  \\ater  from  the  faucet 
runs  into  the  pan  and  out  into  the  bucket 
in  the  drj'goods  box.  A  child  can  wash  his 
hands  in  running  water  by  manipulating  the 
faucet  properly.  For  defense  economy,  the 
paper  towels  supplied  by  the  school  board 
are  cut  into  hahes. 

Ceire  oj  the  teeth. — In  one  school  the  pupils 
became  interested  in  learning  how  and  why 
people  should  take  good  care  of  their  teeth. 
The  teacher  invited  a  dentist  to  the  school. 
He  discussed  the  building  of  health-^-  teeth 
through  diet  and  explained  the  aesthetic 
reasons  for  cleaning  and  brushing  the  teeth. 
He  showed  the  children  the  best  waxs  of 
keeping  the  teeth  clean  and  the  gums 
massaged.     He  explained  that  crooked  teeth 


should  be  straightened,  first,  because  the 
way  in  which  a  crowded  jaw  is  forced  to  bite 
may  bring  on  a  premature  breaking  down  of 
the  teeth;  and.  second,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
provement in  appearance. 

"I  ne\er  heard  of  a  dental  examination  in 
a  country  school,"  said  a  dentist  in  a  small 
town  to  a  teacher  who  was  inviting  him  to 
examine  the  pupils,  "but  if  the  other 
dentists  are  willing  to  come,  I  am."  The 
examination  was  held  with  several  dentists 
donating  their  services.  It  was  found  that 
66  percent  of  the  children  needed  dental 
corrections.  Afterwards  manj'  of  the  pupils 
had  corrections  made  by  their  family 
dentists.  All  became  more  interested  in  the 
daily  care  of  the  teeth  and  in  eating  the 
kinds  of  food  that  build  and  protect  the 
teeth. 

Adequate  sleep  and  relaxation. — In  country 
schools  little  children  frequently  do  not  get 
enough  rest.  The}-  have  to  get  up  earh'  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  reach  school  on 
time.  They  are  dismissed  for  an  extra  long 
playtime  at  morning  and  noon  recess.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  some  of  the  6-to-8-year- 
olds  reach  home  at  night  pale  and  fagged 
and  in  no  condition  even  to  do  the  simple 
chores  that  nevertheless  are  often  required 
of  them.  One  teacher  helped  the  primary 
grade  plan  a  corner  of  their  own  for  reading, 
playing,  and  relaxing.  Each  brought  a 
small  rag  rug  or  piece  of  carpet  from  home. 
In  this  corner  a  midmorning  or  afternoon 
visitor  to  that  school  could  have  seen  these 
little  ones  stretched  out  for  a  rest  and  a  nap. 

Communicable  diseases. — Childhood  dis- 
eases often  undermine  health.  By  avoiding 
these,  young  people  prepare  themselves  for 
heller  defense  service.  "If  you  can  catch 
cold  from  someone  who  has  a  cold,"  said  one 
boy,  "then  that  person  ought  to  stay  at 
home."  The  other  pupils  agreed,  and  after 
discussion  planned  a  program  of  cold  pre- 
\cntion.  They  made  posters  urging  pupils 
and  adults  to  remain  at  home  when  suffering 
from  colds,  to  cover  coughs  and  sneezes,  to 


drink  water  and  fruit  juice,  and  to  get  plenty 
of  sleep  and  rest. 

Erroneous  beliefs  in  some  country  com- 
munities are  responsible  for  neglect  of  health. 
These  beliefs  can  often  be  corrected  by 
accurate  information.  In  some  of  them 
there  often  is  an  element  of  truth.  This 
can  be  recognized  and  the  rest  of  the  saying 
discarded.  "  'Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
makes  a  man  healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise' 
is  what  my  mother  says  grandma  always 
told  her.  I  don't  think  that's  all  true," 
said  a  boy  in  a  class  that  was  discussing  old 
sayings.  The  children  talked  about  it  and 
decided  that  the  importance  of  the  rhyme 
was  in  getting  plenty  of  sleep,  which  is  one 
of  the  things  one  needs  for  good  health. 
Then  they  mentioned  other  common  falla- 
cies such  as  those  about  "night  air,"  "an 
apple  a  day,"  and  "a  clean  tooth  never 
decays."  The  parents  became  interested 
and  contributed  sayings  until  eventualh-  the 
school  had  quite  a  collection.  Later  they 
wrote  out  their  own  health  rules  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  old  sayings. 

Maintenance  of 
Mental  Health 

A  program  of  instruction  and  wa\s  of 
living  to  develop  or  improve  mental  health 
is  as  impiortant  as  a  program  of  instruction 
for  physical  health.  As  a  rule  a  person 
cannot  have  the  finest  physical  fitness  if  his 
mental  health  is  unwholesome;  nor  can  he 
achieve  the  most  wholesome  mental  health 
if  his  ph)-sical  health  is  not  up  to  par. 
Living  under  modern  warfare  conditions 
places  a  strain  on  civilian  populations  which 
can  only  be  withstood  with  the  greatest 
possible  mental  fitness.  Schools  are  in- 
creasing their  emphasis  on  attitudes,  ways 
of  thinking,  happiness,  regard  for  others, 
emotional  expression,  and  other  wa\s  of 
life    which     build    wholesome     indi\iduals. 

For  example,  in  one  school  the  pupils  dis- 
cussed the  etfect  of  cheerfulness  on  health. 
(letting  at  the  practical  end  of  the  problem 
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thev  asked  how  a  person  could  be  cheerful 
when  he  was  disappointed,  or  when  he 
could  not  solve  his  problem,  or  when 
■the  other  children  destroyed  his  work  or 
[playthings.  As  the  children  talked  about 
finding  things  to  do  or  to  think  about  under 
I  such  circumstances,  the  teacher  suggested 
that  they  make  plans  for  having  their 
[school  a  cheerful  place  with  many  things  to 
'do.  The  appearance  of  the  room  was  men- 
itioned  and  suggestions  were  made  for  im- 
I  proving  it.  Rules  of  courtesy  and  thought- 
(fulness  toward  others  were  included.  The 
Ischool  lunch  period  particularly  was  dis- 
Icussed,  plans  were  made  for  setting  the 
tables  attractively,  and  a  committee  was 
'appointed  to  think  up  pleasant  topics  of 
conversation. 

Country  parents  are  such  busy  people  that 
they  do  not  always  pay  much  attention  to 
the  mental  health  of  the  children.  It  is 
trouble  enough  to  keep  the  youngsters  well 
clothed  and  fed  without  the  addition  of 
another  problem.  Yet  attitudes  begun  in 
school  should  be  carried  into  all  the  child's 
-waking  hours  if  they  are  to  be  fully  developed, 
and  the  teacher,  who  is  the  specialist  in  the 
case,  needs  to  make  an  effort  to  bring  home 


and  school  together  in  the  matter  of  mental 
health.  One  teacher  and  group  of  parents 
who  had  discussed  this  subject  observed  that 
the  children  were  more  alert  and  wholesome 
mentally  when  cheerfully  employed  and 
interested  in  their  work.  Consequently 
teacher  and  parents  worked  out  plans  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  children> 
with  suggestions  for  hobbies  and  interesting 
activities  for  school  and  home.  Another 
teacher  found  that  the  children's  lives  were 
empty  and  dull  and  got  the  pupils  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest  interested  in  earning 
money  and  in  buying  something  on  which 
to  make  a  profit.  The  parents,  too,  were 
interested  in  the  idea.  "We  found  that 
everybody  could  buy  something,  if  only  a 
hen!"  she  wrote,  "and  I've  seldom  seen  such 
a  wholesome  spirit  on  the  part  of  children 
and   parents   together." 

School  programs  of  health  instruction  in- 
crease in  significance  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  Nation's  need  for  soldiers  and 
civilians  who  are  strong  and  healthy  physi- 
cally, and  brave,  alert,  and  of  good  cheer 
mentally.  Cooperation  betw-een  school  and 
home  in  such  a  program  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 


Courttau,  t'ltrni  .Stcunly  A'amtnuitrat-ton 

A  Junior  Cooperative  Store  Contributes  to  the  Teacliing  of  Democracy 
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Democratic  Living 


RURAL  youth  can  perform  no  greater 
service  today  than  to  perpetuate  the 
ways  of  democratic  living  inherent  in  coun- 
try Hfe.  Children  can  be  taught  to  judge 
and  to  appreciate  people  on  the  basis  of 
personality,  character,  and  achievements; 
not  on  the  basis  of  wealth  amassed  or  the 
illustrious  branches  of  a  family  tree.  School 
work  should  be  planned  cooperatively  with 
committees  and  small  groups  so  that  many 
children  may  learn  to  think  and  work  to- 
gether. At  the  same  time,  extreme  caution 
should  be  taken  that  some  children  do  not 
through  working  too  much  in  groups  lose  the 
ability  to  be  creative  and  the  feeling  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  individual  tasks 
to  be  performed. 

Cooperation 
and  Leadership 

Cooperation  and  leadership  are  two  of  the 
specific  objectives  found  in  the  code  of  the 
iFuture  Farmers  of  America,  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  rural  youth  groups.  The 
same  objectives  are  fitting  in  every  class- 
iroom.  All  children  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  ability  for  democratic 
leadership  that  seeks  service  before  glory  or 
self-satisfaction.  When  all  are  given  a 
chance  to  lead  in  something,  there  is  less 
likelihood  that  a  few  will  become  young 
dictators.  The  child  who  is  inclined  to  take 
satisfaction  in  dominating  the  group  should 
have  opportunity  also  to  follow  others,  as 
well  as  to  perform  individual  tasks  which,  if 
well  done,  should  be  accepted  by  the  group 
with  appreciation  and  approval  for  an)'  real 
contribution  made. 

In  a  democracy  children  should  be  taught 
to  be  constructively  critical  of  leadership; 
to  select  leaders  thoughtfully  and  inde- 
pendently; and  to  evaluate  the  services  of 
leaders  to  the  group  on  the  basis  of  their 
fitness  for  the  work  to  be  done.     In  making 
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their  small  group  function  effectively  in  a 
democratic  classroom,  children  get  practice  in 
leading  and  in  the  selection  of  leaders  for 
particular  jobs.  Once  having  learned  how 
to  select  and  to  judge  leaders,  children  can 
learn  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  those 
leaders  for  the  good  of  the  group.  Not 
blind  following  but  critical  collaboration 
is  needed.      It  grows  through  practice. 

Living  Democracy 
in  School 

Children  can  begin  to  live  democracy  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  help  a  younger 
brother  or  sister  with  a  task;  to  build  a 
playhouse  with  a  neighbor  child.  They  can 
cooperate  with  small  groups  in  first  grade; 
with  the  whole  school  or  the  community  in 
the  eighth  grade.  In  a  county  in  California, 
for  example,  some  preparation  for  democratic 
living  is  achieved  through  the  social  studies, 
in  which  children  draw  on  community  re- 
sources, and  through  active  participation  in 
pageants,  plays,  dramatization  of  current 
events  in  songs,  in  art  projects,  and  in  school 
and  community  festivals.  Opportunities  in 
this  county  for  cooperative  service  to  those 
engaged  in  defense  activities  have  been  fre- 
quent. Several  of  the  schools  have  served  as 
hosts  to  the  military  forces  on  their  training 
marches  through  the  county.  School  and 
community  donations  to  the  recreational 
facilities  of  nearby  military  forces  have  been 
valuable  learning  experiences  for  the  pupils. 

A  significant  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  democracy  in  relation  to  defense 
has  been  the  consideration  of  problems  of 
social  welfare  and  employment.  Current 
changes  in  population  provide  dramatic 
first-hand  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the 
lives  of  individuals  in  given  localities  are 
affected.  The  presence  of  students  whose 
families  are  dependent  upon  some  form  of 
national   defense   employment   for   a   living 
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has  opened  new  \'istas  for  study,  and  at  all 
times  the  Red  Cross,  the  4— H  Clubs,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  and  other  organ- 
izations have  cooperated  with  the  commu- 
nities and  with  the  schools  in  the  promotion 
of  wholesome  living.  The  schools,  as  centers 
of  much  community  work,  are  especially 
affected  by  these  activities. 

Studies  of 
Citizenship 

Planned  studies  of  citizenship  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  ways  of  democ- 
racy. One  committee  of  rural  teachers  pre- 
pared a  mimeographed  bulletin  for  the 
development  of  studies  about  American 
government  and  democracy  and  the  services 
required  of  citizens,  old  and  young,  in  the 
Nation's  preparation  for  defense.  Sugges- 
tions for  initiating  the  studies  include  cur- 
rent events  such  as  news  articles  on  child 
refugees,  good-neighbor  policies  and  human 
problems  of  defense;  patriotic  holidays; 
school  clubs;  respect  for  school  property; 
natural  resources  and  their  conservation^ 
The  studies  were  related  to  the  following 
topics:  (1)  The  American  citizen  as  an  in- 
dividual; (2)  the  American  citizen  in  the 
home;  (3)  the  American  citizen  in  church; 
(4)  the  American  citizen  in  school;  (5)  the 
American  citizen  in  his  community;  (6)  the 
American  citizen  in  National  Government. 
The  emphasis  of  the  bulletin  was  upon  help- 
ing rural  children  understand  their  duties, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  in  the  many 
phases  of  citizenship. 

Organization  for 
Democratic  Living 

Onlj-  by  organization  can  appreciable 
contribution  be  made  to  democratic  ways 
of  living  in  school.  By  what  means,  the 
rural  teacher  often  asks,  can  the  compli- 
cated one-room  school  be  organized  so  as  to 
provide  time  for  projects,  for  committee 
work,  and  for  the  teacher  to  help  individuals.? 
Three  commonly  accepted  means  in  the 
clcmentar}-  school  are  the  grouping  of  two 
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or  more  grades,  the  combination  of  related 
subjects  such  as  history  and  geography,  and 
the  use  of  activities  and  experiences  in  which 
pupils  from  different  grades  or  the  whole 
school  can  have  a  part.  Any  or  all  of  these 
methods  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  one  or  both  of  the  others.  Provi- 
sion should  always  be  made  for  committee: 
projects  and  for  plenty  of  individual  work, 
original  and  creative.'  Thus  in  well-organ- 
ized schools,  rural  youth  from  the  first  grade 
through  the  eighth  are  learning  the  ways 
of  democracy,  increasing  their  country's 
capacity  for  defense,  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  better  and  better  service. 

One  teacher  believes  in  the  development 
of  individuals  through  group  activities.  In 
a  democracy,  she  writes,  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  think  is  important.  He  must 
learn  not  to  be  swayed  by  propaganda  or  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  before  hearing  all 
sides  of  the  question.  He  must  be  able  to 
find  and  to  weigh  the  evidence.  He  must 
learn  to  think  a  thing  through — to  see  parts 
in  their  relationships.  He  must  be  willing 
to  take  criticism  in  an  objective  way.  He 
must  be  helpful  and  tolerant  and  self-con- 
trolled. He  must,  she  says,  be  able  to 
recognize  an  existing  problem  and  to  plan  a 
solution,  carry  out  his  plan,  and  appraise  the 
result.  To  develop  such  ability  in  her  pupils, 
who  are  in  grades  4,  S,  and  6,  she  treats  the 
three  grades  as  a  group  or  a  unit  instead  of 
teaching  separate  grades. 

Another  teacher  organizes  her  school  in 
informal  groups  instead  of  separate  grades. 
Thus  she  has  time  for  pupil  cooperation  and 
participation  in  selecting  and  planning 
projects,  committee  work,  the  use  of  com- 
munity resources  in  learning,  hot  lunches, 
school  gardens,  clubs,  schoolground  bcauti-' 


3  Or(;ani/.;itinn  of  curriciiluni  for  one-te.ichcr  schtKils.  Depirl- 
mcnt  of  Rur.-il  Education  Yearbook  1935.  Washington.  D.  C.  The 
National     Kducation     Association,     1933.     44  p. 

New  Jersey  Stale  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  \  hal^. 
book  in  social  studies  and  related  activities  for  priniar>-  teachefi. 
Trenton,  N.  J„  the  departmeni,  1932.     SS3  p. 

WVifford.  Kate.  Modern  etiucation  in  the  small  rural  school. 
New  York,  'rhe  Macniillan  Company,  1938.      582  p. 


fication,     and     community     programs     for 
unemplo}'ed  or  out-of-school  youth. 

[ School 

Assembly 

Programs 

In  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  assembly  program  furnishes  a  rich  possi- 
bility for  emphasizing  the  values  of  demo- 
cratic living.  Especially  when  planned  and 
carried  out  by  the  pupils  themselves,  it 
kindles  interest  and  encourages  desirable 
habits  and  attitudes.  At  the  secondary 
level  the  responsibility  carried  by  the 
students  includes  making  a  general  plan  for 
a  series  of  assembly  programs  bearing  upon 
national  defense.  This  can  be  done  by  a 
representati\e  committee  of  pupils  and 
teachers  or  by  the  student  council.  Each 
program  is  assigned  to  a  particular  home- 
room or  class  group,  the  members  of  which 
work  out  the  specific  topics,  the  details  of 
personnel,  and  the  manner  of  presentation. 
Among  useful  themes  used  are  the  following: 

(1)  What  our  school  and  community 
are  doing  and  can  do  in  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  health  of  our 
citizens. 

(2)  How  the  community  and  the  school 

are  contributing  to  the  production 
of  materials  needed  by  the  Allied 
Nations  in  the  way  of  foodstuffs 
and  clothing. 

(3)  \Miat   our   school   and   community 

are  doing  and   can    do  to   furnish 
workers    for    war    industries    and 
other  activities. 
Another  series  of  assembly  programs  in  the 
high  school  shows  how  each  department  of 
the  school  can  build  for  defense  by  contribut- 
ing toward  an  education  making  for  more 
intelligent  and  effective  service  to  democracy 
and  a  richer  enjoyment  of  its  opportunities 
and  duties.     For  example,  the  homemaking 
department  contributes  through  developing 
better    understanding    of    foods,    clothing, 
child    care,    and    family    relationships;    the 


agricultural  department  through  de\-eloping 
understanding  of  good  agricultural  practices, 
farm  management,  marketing,  and  soil 
conservation;  English,  art.  and  music  depart- 
ments through  encouraging  and  developing 
abilities  and  abiding  interests  in  reading, 
singing,  instrumental  music,  drawing,  and 
painting;  the  social  studies  department 
through  developing  in  pupils  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  growth,  function- 
ing, and  problems  of  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  governmental  processes,  and  of 
how  economic  and  social  changes  are  bring- 
ing new  problems.  The  work  of  other 
departments  such  as  science,  health,  and 
physical  education  can  be  developed  in 
similar  manner. 

Other  assembly  programs  have  featured: 

(1)  A  one-act  play  called  "Our  Com- 

munity Backs  Uncle  Sam,"  in 
which  different  pupils  in  suitable 
dress  or  costume  represent  the 
different  occupations  and  activities 
of  the  community  and  report  to  a 

person  representing  Uncle  Sam 
what  they  as  citizens  are  doing 
to    help    him    in     protecting     our 

democracy. 

(2)  A  pupil  panel  discussing  the  char- 

acteristics or  qualities  of  a  good 
citizen  in  a  democracy  and  con- 
trasting them  with  the  characteris- 
tics and  qualities  expected  of  a 
citizen  by  the  head  of  Nazi  Ger- 
man)-. 

(3)  Patriotic  and  folk  songs  led  by 
chorus,  glee  club,  band,  or  orches- 
tra, with  a  brief  account  by  some 
pupil  of  the  situation  under  which 
each  song  was  written,  and  with  a 
statement  concerning  its  author,  its 
appeal,  and  other  pertinent  items. 

Surveys  of  Com- 
munity Opportunities 

Both   elementary  and   high-school   pupils 
have  a  wealth  of  resources  for  participation 
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in  democratic  coniniunity  life  about  which 
many  of  them  do  not  even  know.  Surveys  to 
explore  these  opportunities  are  a  fitting 
school  activity  and  should  result  in  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
The  types  of  surveys  made  should  of  course 
be  suited  to  the  maturity  of  the  pupils  par- 
ticipating. They  may  be  handled  in  a 
number  of  different  ways.  In  some  high 
schools,  for  example,  pupils  representing  the 
different  departments  can  make  surveys  of 
the  organization,  agency,  or  activity  most 
closely  related  to  their  fields  of  study.  In 
other  schools  the  work  can  be  carried  on 
more  effectively  by  having  the  school  as  a 
whole  work  out  a  list  of  the  agencies  and 
institutions  in  the  community  having  a 
bearing  upon  its  civic  life.  Survey  commit- 
tees can  then  be  appointed,  each  committee 
having  representatives  from  all  departments 
such  as  health  and  physical  education,  agri- 
culture, homemaking,  and  social  studies.  In 
each  case  there  should  be  a  faculty  member 
as  adviser  in  planning  and  carrying  on  the 
survey.  In  some  communities  there  might 
be  need  of  a  survey  in  an  area  with  which  no 
institution  or  agency  in  the  community  had 
as  yet  concerned  itself.  In  such  event  the 
school  might  wish  to  take  the  initiati\e  and 
try  to  stir  the  community  to  action. 
Some  of  the  fields  to  be  studied  are: 
(1)  Community  facilities  for  recreation 
and  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  such 
as  parks,  playgrounds,  swimming 
pools,  picnic  grounds,  moving  pic- 


tures, library,  and  available  rooms 
or  halls  for  social  and  civic  gather- 
ings. How  are  these  facilities  con- 
trolled and  supervised.'  How  can 
the  pupils  help  in  expanding  or  im- 
proving existing  facilities? 

(2)  The  care  and   conservation  of  the 

natural  scenery  and  beauty  spots  of 
the  community,  such  as  streams, 
groves,  and  scenic  views.  How  may 
these  be  preserved  and  improved.' 

(3)  The  conservation  of  the  wildlife  of 

the  community,  such  as  flowers, 
other  native  plants,  fish,  and  native 
animals.  What  agencies  are  inter- 
ested in  this  conservation  and  how 
can  the  pupils  participate  in  desir- 
able conservation.? 

(4)  The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  com- 

munity with  a  consideration  of 
things  that  may  contaminate  water 
supply;  pools  or  marshy  places  fur- 
nishing breeding  places  for  mos- 
quitoes; heaps  of  garbage,  unburied 
animals,  rubbish  piles,  and  other 
centers  for  flies,  rats,  and  other 
disease-spreading  insects  and  ani- 
mals. 

(5)  The    work    of    the    community    in 

beautification  through  care  of 
lawns,  raising  of  flowers,  planting 
and  care  of  shade  trees,  repair  of 
fences,  and  elimination  of  un- 
sightly    fence    rows     and    corners. 
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Study  of  Local  Culture 
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N  A  TIME  of  national  crisis  there  is  a 
special  need  for  national  unity  and 
morale.  Unity  of  purpose  and  understand- 
ing can  be  brought  about  only  if  the  various 
nationality  and  culture  groups  that  make  up 
the  population  of  the  United  States  appre- 
ciate one  another's  contributions  to  the 
total  culture  of  the  Nation  and  one  another's 
services  in  behalf  of  national  welfare.  Inter- 
cultural  education  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
basic  objective  of  American  schools.  A 
number  of  them  use  the  study  of  local  history 
I  to  arouse  pride  in  the  Nation's  basic  culture 
I  and  to  unify  the  school  and  community. 
I  In  such  studies  there  are  many  opportunities 
I  to  see  how  the  history  of  the  community  is 
related  to  its  geography;  to  gain  respect  for 
the  community  and  its  progress;  to  learn 
how  ancestors  and  early  settlers,  coming 
perhaps  from  other  countries,  preserved  and 
defended  the  community;  to  appreciate  the 
contributions  of  these  pioneers  and  to  under- 
stand what  they  meant  to  the  Nation  as  well 
as  to  the  community. 

Community 
History 

In  a  rural  community  in  New  York,  the 
children  and  their  teacher  made  a  study  of 
community  history  which  closely  paralleled 
their  study  of  the  Nation's  history.  The 
work  began  in  a  study  of  early  communities 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  came  to  be 
settled.  Someone  said,  "I  wonder  how 
Canaan  (the  home  community)  came  to  be 
settled."  "There  used  to  be  a  Shaker 
settlement  on  the  shores  of  Queechy  Lake,'' 
volunteered  another.  Soon  plans  were  made 
for  a  study  of  Canaan  which  included  visits 
by  individual  pupils  to  people  who  had  relics 
I  and  antiques  and  knew  about  earlier  in- 
I  dustries;  the  collection  of  mineral  specimens 
nearby;  the  learning  of  old  folk  songs,  dances, 
and  games;  a  time  line  of  Canaan's  historical 


events  with  the  parallel  national  events; 
visits  to  the  courthouse  to  consult  county 
records;  searching  the  records  of  family 
Bibles. 

The  children  wrote  a  history  which  they 
called  "The  Story  of  Canaan."  The  follow- 
ing stories  show  the  kind  of  facts  which  they 
were  able  to  unearth : 

Early  settlement. — This  region  was  a  part  of  the 
territory  known  as  King's  District.  Many  of  the 
first  settlers  were  "squatters"  from  New  England. 
The  land  was  claimed  by  both  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  and  it  was  not  until  1757  that  the  line 
was  finally  decided  to  be  20  miles  east  of  the  Hud- 
son River.  Asa  Douglas  purchased  a  6-mile 
tract  of  land  from  the  Stockbridge  Indians.  This 
included  the  town  of  Canaan  and  part  of  the  town 
of  New  Lebanon,  the  town  of  Chatham,  and  the 
town  of  Austerlitz.  The  name  was  changed  from 
King's  District  to  Canaan  in  178S  when  many  new 
settlers  came  in  from  Canaan,  Conn. 

Declaration  o{  Independence, — William  Warner, 
from  Connecticut,  settled  at  Canaan  Center  in 
1764.  He  was  an  innkeeper  and  his  place  was 
known  as  Warner's  Tavern.  At  Warner's  Tavern 
on  June  24,  1776,  was  written  the  first  declaration 
of  independence.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  marker 
erected  by  the  Columbia  County  Committee  of 
the  .\merican  Legion: 

NEAR  THIS  SPOT  STOOD  THE  TAV- 
ERN OF  WILLI.\M  WARNER 
WHERE  ON  JUNE  24,  1776,  THE 
INHABITANTS  OF  KING'S  DIS- 
TRICT MET  AND  UNANIMOUSLY 
VOTED  THAT  SAID  DISTRICT 
CHOSE  TO  HAVE  THE  UNITED 
AMERICAN  COLONIES  INDE- 
PENDENT   OF     GREAT     BRITAIN 

The  Underground  railroad. — The  underground 
railroad  was  a  very  good  way  to  hide  slaves. 
When  the  slaves  ran  away  to  the  north  for  their 
freedom  the  people  felt  sorrj'  for  them  and  helped 
them.  They  would  hide  them  in  their  homes  in 
the  daytime  and  at  night  they  would  take  them  to 
another  house  and  so  on  until  they  got  them  over 
the  border  into  Canada.  The  Government  had 
made  a  law  saying  that  the  northerners  had  to 
return  the  slaves  to  their  owners.  The  north- 
erners did  not  like  the  law,  so  some  of  them  did 
not  obey  it.     They  would  still  help  the  slaves  to 
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Canada.  The  W  ilson  House  had  an  underground 
railroad  station  in  the  cellar.  This  small  room  in 
the  cellar  has  not  been  torn  down. 

The  teacher  writes  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
study,  the  pupils  developed  marked  pride  in 
their  community.  Their  interest  in  the 
history  of  their  community  gave  them  more 
nterest  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
They  gave  the  salute  to  the  flag  with  more 
spontaneity.  They  sang  "America"  with 
meaning.  They  discussed  \\  orld  War  II 
and  the  Nation's  need  and  preparations  for 
military  defense.  Thus  in  making  the  study 
the  children  brought  the  people  of  their 
community  more  closely  together,  increased 
local  pride,  and  added  their  bit  to  the  larger 
spirit  of  national  unity. 

Another  school,  in  a  study  of  local  cul- 
ture, placed  the  emphasis  on  industrial  de- 
velopment. In  this,  too,  the  result  was  in- 
creased pride  in  the  community.  Denver, 
the  teacher  writes,  is  a  thriving  dairy 
community  in  New  York  State.  The  people 
rt'ho  live  here  enjoy  comfortable,  attractive 
louses,  nourishing  food,  automobiles,  mail 
'oute  and  newspapers,  radio,  and  plenty  of 
"ecreation,  which  includes  movies,  fairs, 
picnics,  and  travel.  They  are  quite  free  to 
;ome  and  go  as  they  please  and  to  speak 
heir  minds  about  community  and  national 
iffairs.  Their  homes  and  property  and  in- 
lustries  are  so  well  protected  that  the  citi- 
',ens  are  almost  unaware  of  the  fine  free 
jovernment  which  makes  this  way  of  living 
^iissible.  In  these  respects,  Denver  is  much 
ike  thousands  of  other  small  communities 
n  democratic  United  States.  But  to  appre- 
:iate  such  a  community  herself  after  a  back- 
ground of  college  and  reading,  the  teacher 
elt,  was  one  thing;  to  help  the  children  to 
ippreciate  the  community  was  a  difTerent 
md  far  more  difficult  task. 

Children  are  usualh-  interested  in  earlier 
iays  of  living,  especially  those  which  their 
:randparents  knew,  and  this  was  the  ap- 
Toach  which  the  teacher  took.  Committees 
vere  formed  to  report  on  first  settlements 


and  the  ways  in  which  the  early  people 
lived  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  The 
class  studied  other  phases  of  life  such  as 
schools,  health,  food,  recreation.  There 
were  interviews,  reading,  trips.  There  were 
many  reports  and  discussions.  The  class 
decided  that  Denver  has  its  pleasant  and 
easy  ways  of  living  today  because  the  earliest 
settlers  never  shirked,  but  worked  hard  to 
improve  their  community  and  their  homes. 
The  class  seemed  to  develop  greater  appre- 
ciation of  their  own  hom.es  and  Government 
and  realized  a  little  perhaps  that  they  can 
live  as  they  do  because  of  the  efforts  of  those 
before  them  whose  heritage  they  possess — 
a  heritage  of  freedom,  protection,  and  well- 
being  which  it  is  their  duty  to  pass  unim- 
paired to  those  who  follow. 

Intercultural 
Relations 

A  pageant  portraying  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  community,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  its  economic,  social,  and  ed- 
ucational development,  is  always  a  chal- 
lenging project  and  can  be  made  to  result 
in  greatly  increased  appreciation  of  local 
heritage  and  of  national  and  international 
ties.  Many  communities  in  the  United 
States  are  made  up  of  different  nationalities. 
The  pupils'  study  of  local  culture  in  such 
cases  takes  them  not  only  into  the  colonial 
history  of  the  United  States  but  also  into 
the  earlier  history  of  the  countries  from 
which  the  parents  came,  to  the  reasons  for 
their  migration  to  the  United  States,  to 
their  adjustment  to  and  participation  in  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  to  their  present 
contributions  to  the  war  program  of  the 
Nation. 

Such  studies  as  these,  whether  culminat- 
ing in  a  spectacular  presentation  or  not, 
help  pupils  on  both  elementary  and  second- 
ary levels  to  appreciate  one  another's  back- 
ground and  contribution  to  American  life, 
and  thus  they  encourage  community  unitv. 
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In  a  township  in  Michigan  are  several  Indian 
families.  When  one  of  the  schools  in  this 
township  made  a  study  of  local  history,  the 
Indian  children  were  able  to  furnish  au- 
thentic relics  from  their  own  culture — a 
contribution  in  which  the  whole  school  took 
pride. 

Today,  when  the  need  for  inter-American 
understanding  is  especially  great,  the  schools 
may  encourage  intercultural  friendship  by 
initiating  or  taking  part  in  community  fes- 
tivals on  Pan  American  Day,  April  14. 
\\  hen  the  Progress  Club  of  Greenfield,  Iowa, 
a  women's  civic  club,  initiated  a  Pan  Amer- 
ican festival,  they  had  no  more  enthusiastic 
collaborators  than  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
rural  and  town  schools  of  the  county. 
Eleven  high-school  bands  helped  furnish 
music.  School  pupils  in  costume  marched  in 
the  parade.  One  number  of  the  community 
program  was  a  pageant  entitled  "Pan 
American  Friendship  Party,"  by  Greenfield 
high-school  pupils.  Schools  furnished  a 
concert  of  music  from  different  American 
Republics.  Boys  and  girls  carried  away 
some  of  the  costume  prizes.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  costumes  of  the  day  was  a 
genuine  Peru\'ian  dress  and  hat  from  the 
mountain  countr)'  of  Peru,  the  dress  hand- 
spun  and  hand-woven.     In  the  essay  con- 


test, the  theme  of  which  was  "How  Latin 
American  Culture  Affects  Us,"  many  chil- 
dren wrote,  and  a  number  of  first  and  secomj 
prizes  were  won  by  town  and  country  pupils. 
High-school  pupils  listened  critically  anc; 
intelligently  to  the  speech  of  the  day,  made 
by  Dr.  Luis  Quintanilla,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  Mexico  to  the  United  States  and 
counselor  to  the  Mexican  Embassy.  The 
emphasis  of  Dr.  Quintanilla's  speech  was 
upon  the  desirability  of  an  adequate  eco- 
nomic balance  among  the  American 
Republics. 

Among  the  collaborating  groups  for  the 
festival,  besides  the  Progress  Club  and  the 
schools,  were  the  Service  Club,  a  men's 
civic  group;  the  Ladies  \\'ednesday  After- 
noon Club;  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency;  Farm  Bureau  and  Farm  Bureau 
Women's  groups.  Among  exhibits  of  value 
to  the  schools  were  the  Pan  American 
exhibits  secured  from  the  World's  Fair  and 
consisting  of  handwork  and  products  upon 
which  the  United  States  depends;  displays 
from  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  a  corn 
exhibit  from  Iowa  State  College.  ^ 


*  Part  of  the  information  for  the  account  was  contribuTcd  bv 
K.  H.  Sidney,  Editor,  Adair  County  Free  Press,  Greenfield,  Iowa: 
ihe  rest  was  secured  from  the  Pan  .\nieiican  numbers  of  the  Free 
Press.  This  celebration  is  said  to  be  the  first  all-out  community 
celebration  of  Pan  American  Day. 
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Building  School  and  Community  Morale 


WHAT  IS  the  relation  of  the  school  to 
the  community?  How  can  this  rela- 
tionship be  adjusted  so  that  rural  boys  and 
girls  can  serve  most  adequately  the  Nation's 
needs?  Is  the  community-centered  school 
a  myth  or  a  reality?  These  questions  arise 
in  relation  to  modern  social  problems. 
They  can  be  partially  answered  as  follows: 

The  modern  school  is  one  of  the  social 
forces  in  the  life  of  the  community.  It 
permeates  the  homes,  the  churches,  the 
other  social  agencies.  It  evaluates  and  uses 
community  resources  in  the  children's  learn- 
ing experiences  and  in  turn  adjusts  itself  to 
community  needs.  In  this  time  of  need  for 
an  all-out  war  program,  sympathetic  teach- 
ers are  doing  their  bit  in  building  community- 
morale  and  in  building  national  morale. 
They  are  doing  it  unobtrusively  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  high  school; 
through  school  activities  to  which  the  com- 
munity contributes  and  through  community 
activities  to  which  the  school  contributes; 
through  school  programs  based  on  com- 
munity problems;  through  simple  deeds  of 
kindliness  and  homely  celebrations;  and 
through  festivals. 

j  School-Community 
Cooperation 

A  letter  from  one  teacher  shows  how,  in 
a  school  where  morale  was  low.  the  pupils 
first  built  up  their  school  morale  and  then 
contributed  to  the  community.  The  teacher 
helped  them  begin  by  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  their  schoolroom.  They  painted 
attractive  posters  and  made  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. To  make  their  furniture  they 
sought  donations  of  material  from  the  homes 
and  from  the  school  board.  As  a  money- 
making  enterprise,  they  organized  a  monthly 
newspaper.  The  community  contributed 
by  taking  subscriptions,  placing  advertise- 
ments, and  offering  recipes,  household  hints, 
old  songs,  and  news  items. 


Thus  far,  the  school  had  been  the  recipient 
of  service.  Then  one  day  the  children  were 
asked  to  make  some  posters  for  a  church 
supper.  At  that  the  pupils  awoke  with 
interest  to  a  realization  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  community  service.  In  making 
the  posters  they  would  be  contributing  to 
the  communitv,  and  they  were  happier 
than    before. 

The  teacher's  letter  goes  on  to  show  how 
the  communitv  cooperated  to  finance  an 
end-of-the-year  trip  for  the  pupils;  how  the 
school  trustees  offered  to  buy  lumber  for  a 
kitchen  cabinet  if  the  pupils  would  indicate 
the  kinds  and  costs  of  materials  needed; 
and  how  the  mothers  dropped  in  with  thread, 
scissors,  and  a  portable  sewing  machine  to 
surprise  the  children  and  teacher  on  cur- 
tain-making day. 

In  this  group  of  parents  and  pupils,  tliere 
was  no  line  or  wall  on  one  side  of  which  the 
school  ceased  and  on  the  other  side  of  which 
the  community  began.  Sometimes  the 
school  was  in  the  rest  of  the  community 
learning  from  parents,  officials,  business- 
men; and,  if  not  exactly  teaching,  at  least 
stimulating  and  inspiring.  Again,  the  com- 
munity moved  into  the  school  to  help  and 
also  to  learn,  even  though  subconsciously. 
This  school  and  community  spirit  is  the 
material  needed  to  build  the  Nation's  most 
important  line  of  defense. 

A  flower  show  and  "sunshine  baskets" 
are  the  annual  contributions  of  tlie  primary 
pupils  in  a  two-room  school  in  the  same 
county.  For  the  flower  show  the  children 
receive  contributions  from  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  flowers  are  arranged  in  small 
bouquets.  A  committee  from  the  upper- 
grade  room  chooses  the  prettiest  bouquet. 
After  school  the  children  carry  the  bouquets 
to  the  shut-ins  in  the  community.  The 
sunshine  baskets  are  made  on  various  oc- 
casions for  sick  classmates  and  for  other 
special  friends  who  are  ill.     One  went  to  a 
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former  truaiu  officer,  a  grand  old  man  whom 
tlie  children  loved.  \\'ith  it  went  a  letter 
telling  him  all  the  local  news.  Once  the 
teacher  was  ill  and  the  children  planned  a 
sunsliine  basket  for  her.  She  returned  to 
school  a  day  too  soon  for  the  plans  to  ma- 
terialize, and  it  was  hard  to  tell  who  was 
the  more  disappointed,  the  teacher  or  the 
children. 

Another  school  contributed  to  school  and 
community  unity  by  having  a  mother- 
daughter  banquet  on  Mother's  Day.  There 
was  a  program  to  which  the  children  and  an 
outside  speaker  contributed.  Each  daugh- 
ter gave  her  mother  a  carnation  shoulder 
corsage  and  the  teacher  gave  each  daughter 
a  carnation. 

Helping  to  Organize 
Adult  Discussion  Groups 

The  free  discussion  of  problems  related  to 
the  war  is  in  itself  a  defense  measure.  Such 
discussion  is  included  in  programs  of  many 
youth  organizations.  Rural  youth,  whether 
in  these  organizations  or  not,  can  serve  by 
assisting  in  the  organization  of  adult  dis- 
cussion groups  in  rural  communities. 

In  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  special  division,  the  Division  of 
Program  Study  and  Discussion,  has  been 
organized  to  assist  farm  people  and  others 
interested  in  agriculture  in  arriving  at  a 
fuller  understanding  of  agricultural  prob- 
lems and  to  encourage  the  stud}'  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  national  programs  which  have 
as  their  objective  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. This  Division  advocates  full  and  free 
discussion  of  all  sides  of  the  problem  dis- 
cussed. Today  many  of  these  agricultural 
problems  are  war  problems. 

Students  in  rural  high  schools  can  serve 
by  inquiring  into  the  possibilities  of  such 
adult  groups,  advocating  and  assisting  with 
their  organization  in  the  community.  In 
each  State,  there  is  a  discussion  group  leader 
who  may  be  reached  in  care  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Use  of  School 
or  Local  Papers 

In  one  rural  high  school,  the  pupils  of 
each  home  room  elect  "defense  activity 
reporters."  These  reporters  are  assigned 
b\'  the  editorial  staff  of  the  school  paper  to 
interview  the  various  members  of  the  school 
staff  for  school  defense  news.  The  reporters 
write  the  information  they  receive  in  inter- 
esting news  items  and  articles,  and  the  edi- 
torial staff  does  the  necessary  editing  under 
the  guidance  of  a  facult}'  adviser  and  pre- 
pares  the   materials   for  publication. 

Practically  all  the  worth-while  educational 
activities  of  the  school  have  some  immediate 
or  long-time  defense  values.  Some  sug- 
gestions as  to  possible  leads  to  interesting 
items  and  articles  follow: 

(1)  The   work   in   health    and   physical 

education  in  its  health  examinations 
and  corrective  physical  exercises 
and  games. 

(2)  The  work  of  the  school  nurse  and 

the  school  physician. 

(3)  The  work  of  the  homemaking  de- 

partment in  teaching  girls  and 
mothers  the  care  and  preparation 
of  foods  and  clothing,  the  keeping 
of  the  family  budget,  the  care  of 
the  sick,  the  preservation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  making  the  home 
more  attractive,  and  intelligent 
buying. 

(4)  The  work  of  the  agriculture  depart- 

ment in  teaching  the  care  of  live- 
stock, selection  of  good  seed,  soil 
conservation,  use  of  fertilizers, 
farm  management,  control  of  insect 
pests,  and  use  and  care  of  farm 
machinery. 

(5)  The  work  of  the  industrial  arts  de- 

partment or  school  shop  in  ac- 
quainting boys  with  and  gi\'ing 
them  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
materials  such  as  iron,  wood,  copper, 
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cement;  to  use  basic  tools;  and  to 
gain  common  skills. 

(6)  The  work  of  the  science  department 

in  developing  in  boys  and  girls  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
some  of  the  basic  facts,  principles, 
and  methods  of  science  and  their 
application  in  modern  living. 

(7)  The  contributions   of  the   work    in 

science,  social  studies,  literature, 
music,  and  all  other  departments 
in  encouraging  the  development  of 
abiding  life  interests  and  hobbies. 

(8)  Participation  by  the  pupils  in  the 
control  of  the  school,  school  traffic, 
cooperative  projects  in  the  classes, 
debates,  informal  discussions,  school 
assemblies,  social  affairs,  and  school 
games  and  other  sports. 

(9)  Work  offered  for  young  men  and 
women  of  the  community  not  in 
regular  day  school. 

(10)  Adult  vocational  and  general  edu- 
cation classes;  discussion  groups 
for  the  consideration  of  current 
questions  and  problems. 

(11)  Cooperative  activitiesof  the  school 
and  other  community  agencies  in 
soliciting  funds  for  relief,  planning 
community  campaigns  for  various 
charitable  and  educational  pur- 
poses, and  announcing  sales  of 
Victory  stamps. 

(12)  Observance  of  special  national 
holiday's  or  other  occasions  in  pro- 
moting public  consideration  of 
local  or  national  problems  and  in 
informing  the  general  public  on 
government  rulings  affecting  the 
community. 

Keeping  Up  With 
World  Events 

Whether  in  urban  or  rural  community, 
every  pupil  should  have  the  means  of  keep- 
ing acquainted  with  the  significant  news  of 
the    world.      Newspapers    and    radios    are 


predominant  media  of  information  on  world 
events.^  Schools  must  help  to  guide  the 
reading  and  the  listening  of  children  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  able  to  find  their  way 
through  the  maze  of  news  that  comes  into 
their  homes.  Significant  items  should  be 
understood  aright  and  harmful  propaganda 
must  be  avoided.  Some  schools  have  or- 
ganized a  current  events  staff  through  ap- 
pointment by  the  pupils  of  one  or  more 
from  each  class  or  home  room  to  serve  as 
chief  current  events  reporters.  Their  duty 
is  to  lead  the  work  of  gathering  each  day  the 
significant  and  interesting  news  items  and 
cartoons  on  local.  State,  national,  and  in- 
ternational activities  and  problems  pertain- 
ing to  the  war.  All  the  pupils  in  the  different 
classes  or  home  rooms  are  encouraged  to 
gather  material  from  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio  broadcasts,  and  meetings  at- 
tended, and  to  turn  these  over  to  their  chief 
reporters.  The  chief  reporters  then  act  as  an 
editorial  staff  which,  with  the  guidance  of 
the  librarian,  the  social  studies  teacher,  or 
other  staff  member  as  adviser,  selects  the 
significant  items  and  cartoons  and  posts  them 
on  the  bulletin  board,  located  in  an  easily 
accessible  and  prominent  place.  A  classi- 
fication of  items  under  such  headings  as 
"Army  and  Navy,"  "Airforce,"  "muni- 
tions," and  "agriculture"  adds  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  plan.  In  high  schools  the 
added  maturity  of  the  students  makes  such  a 
program  as  this  especially  appropriate.  Dis- 
cussions in  social  studies  or  other  classes  of 
the  events  posted  will  make  the  bulletin 
board  assume  a  function  of  vital  significance 
to  the  entire  school. 

A  variation  of  the  plan  as  described  above 
in\'oh"es  the  use  of  two  bulletin  boards,  on 
one  of  which  are  displayed  items  dealing 
with  events  within  the  United  States  of 
national  concern  and  on  the  other  events 
on  world  affairs  outside  the  United  States. 
Of  particular  interest  in  these  days  are  the 
mo\  ements  of  the  forces  of  the  Allied   Na- 


>  Read  the  News"  is  Pamphlet  Nl>.  16  of  this  Series. 
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tions,  their  encounters  in  battle,  and  the 
general  progress  of  the  war.  But  of  no  less 
importance  is  the  progress  made  in  inter- 
American  relations  and  in  the  home  defense 
program,  with  its  ramifications  into  the 
social  and  economic  realms  of  national 
welfare. 

Biographical 
Sketches  and  Dramas 

Hero  worship  is  a  stimulus  to  nobilit)'  of 
action.  What  high-school  boy  or  girl  does 
not  today  admire  the  courage  of  those  who 
are  defending  the  Nation's  cause  with   all 


the>'  ha\e  and  are.'  A  few  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  national  and  international 
drama  of  exents  can  be  chosen  for  special 
study.  Biographical  accounts  in  narrative 
or  in  dramatic  form  of  the  lives  of  selected 
contemporaneous  heroes  will  reveal  the' 
steps  they  took  in  preparation  for  service, 
their  training  and  prior  experience,  the  char- 
acter of  their  present  contributions,  and  the 
things  wherein  their  heroism  lies.  A  series 
of  assemblies  devoted  to  this  type  of  pro- 
gram makes  the  student  body  alive  to  the 
ways  in  which  they  too  ma}-  contribute  to 
defense  measures. 
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Some  Conservation  Activities 


THE  UNITED  STATES  has  had  a  rude 
awakening  in  recent  years,  an  awak- 
ening to  the  waste  in  soil  and  the  resources 
of  forests  and  mineral  deposits  upon  which 
since  its  early  years  the  Nation  has  drawn 
with  lavish  hand.  Americans  are  learning 
that  the  resources  of  America  are  not  inex- 
haustible; that,  unless  energy  Is  de^•oted  to 
conservation,  the  abundant  birthright  so 
long  enjoyed  will  be  lost. 

The  War  and 
Conservation 

The  war  has  given  a  new  impetus  to 
conservation  education.  Already  war  needs 
are  revealing  imminent  shortages  in  min- 
erals, in  forest  products,  in  food  stuffs. 
They  have  disclosed  also  a  new  opportunity 
for  schools,  especially  for  rural  schools,  to 
engage  in  interesting  educative  activities 
while  at  the  same  time  making  significant 
contributions  to  the  country's  war  efforts. 
Intelligent  conservation  is  largely  a  matter, 
first,  of  education,  then  of  coordination  of 
effort,  especially  from  a  long-range  point  of 
view.  It  depends  on  Nation-wide  planning 
and  cooperation  for  its  ultimate  success. 

It  is  important  for  the  Nation's  war  pro- 
gram that  children  in  schools  learn  to 
understand  the  need  of  each  resource,  how 
it  was  formed,  and  how  it  can  be  used 
without  undue  depletion;  that  they  learn  to 
appreciate  all  the  resources  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared later  as  adults  to  act  intelligently  in 
regard  to  them.  Children  need  a  program 
of  activities  in  saving  or  in  using  wisely 
the  resources  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
These  activities  should  be  real  and  useful, 
not  imitative  or  only  laborator}'  or  explora- 
tory in  tvpe.  They  should  not  consist 
merely  of  gathering  information.  For  sec- 
ondary and  for  elementary  schools  in  every 
rural  communitv  there  is  real  work  to  do. 
In    many    schools    there    are    conservation 


clubs.  Future  Farmers  chapters,  4— H  clubs, 
and  the  like,  all  offering  special  opportunities 
for  conservation  education  and  for  national 
and  community  service  through  conser\'a- 
tion  activities. 

Conservation  in 
Everyday  Interests 

There  are  many  possible  approaches  to  the 
study  of  conser\'ation  in  both  elementary 
and  secondary  grades  through  the  special 
interest  of  children  and  adults  in  everyday 
occurrences  and  activities.  A  school  in 
New  York  became  interested  in  conserving 
wildlife  through  finding,  by  accident,  a  garter 
snake.  The  snake  was  placed  in  a  cage  for 
observation  while  the  children  searched  for 
information  concerning  it.  This  led  quite 
naturally  to  the  study  of  other  kinds  of 
snakes  and  to  the  surprising  experience  of 
finding  that  there  are  many  useful  ^•arieties. 
Providing  a  shelter  for  a  flying  squirrel,  plac- 
ing a  splint  on  a  whippoorwill's  broken  wing, 
and  protecting  a  young  squab  until  he  was 
able  to  fly  spontaneously  followed  the  other 
activities.  This  series  of  experiences  led  to 
serious  and  broadened  stud\'  of  community 
wildlife,  of  its  usefulness  to  the  farmer,  and 
of  how  to  preserve  it. 

Some  teachers  begin  teaching  conserva- 
tion early  in  the  child's  school  life — "as  soon 
as  they  come  to  school,"  as  one  expressed  it. 
The  children  take  field  trips,  identify  wild 
flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  birds,  and  wild  ani- 
mals common  to  the  community.  They 
label  trees  and  transplant  wild  flowers  to  the 
school  garden.  Older  children  make  feeding 
stations  and  arrange  winter  cover  for  the 
birds.  They  beautif}-  the  highways.  The)- 
belong  to  a  junior  conservation  club. 

Through  an  active  school  conservation 
club  older  boys  and  girls  in  a  Alichigan  one- 
room  school  brought  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  farmers  of  the  com- 


munity  and  the  people  who  came  there  to 
hunt.  The  members  of  this  club  chose  to 
study  the  local  resources  in  preference  to 
those  which  they  only  read  about  because 
they  thought  they  could  be  of  greatest  serv- 
ice in  helping  to  solve  the  conservation  prob- 
lems nearest  home.  They  knew  as  a  result 
of  their  studies  the  wildlife  which,  because  it 
was  harmful,  might  well  be  eliminated  and 
that  which,  because  it  was  helpful,  should  be 
preserved.  Through  their  influence  the 
hunters  became  helpful  friends  instead  of  a 
nuisance. 

A  Project  in 

Soil  Conservation 

The  land  is  a  resource  the  study  of  which 
can  always  be  based  on  local  needs.  Con- 
servation of  the  soil  is  vital  to  the  Nation's 
welfare.  Every  community,  every  nation, 
survives  in  direct  proportion  to  the  care  it 
takes  of  its  soil.  Some  interesting  develop- 
ments in  soil  study  resulting  from  the  coop- 
erative efforts  of  several  schools  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service*  are  reported  from  the 
Southwest.  The  Southwest  is  a  region  of 
high  mountains  and  table  lands  cut  by  allu- 
vial valleys.  Rainfall  is  low  and  sporadic. 
Most  of  the  crops  are  sustained  by  irrigation. 
Between  the  mountains  and  the  valleys 
stretches  the  valuable  grass,  the  great 
natural  crop  of  the  Southwest,  growing  on 
mesas,  in  forest  lands,  in  valleys;  holding 
the  soil  from  the  destructive  powers  of  water 
and  wind;  feeding  millions  of  cattle. 

In  this  region  the  balance  of  soil — vege- 
tation— moisture — is  delicate,  easily  upset. 
There  are  inevitable  periods  of  drought,  and 
others  when  rain  comes  in  torrents.  Man's 
use  of  this  land,  often  based  on  his  experience 
in  humid  climates,  has  greatly  accelerated 
the  processes  of  erosion. 

Many  of  the  people  live  simply  in  small 
communities  along  streams  where  water  is 
available,   keeping   a   few   animals,   growing 

^Tlie  acoiuiit  .IS  here  K'vcn  is  from  material  furniitlied  by  Julia 
B.  Tappan  and  Anne  Raymond  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 
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their  own  vegetables,  and  sometimes  selling 
or  bartering  some  of  their  products.  There 
are,  too,  large  outfits  raising  livestock  and 
produce  for  the  market.  Farming  and 
stock  raising  are  the  important  industries. 

Here  the  children  are  studying  their  own 
communities — realizing  anew  each  year  that 
all  things  are  dependent  upon  the  land — 
their  food,  their  shelter,  their  fuel,  their 
clothing.  School  studies  grow  out  of  the  ; 
en\-ironment  with  little  break  between  farm,  ' 
community,  and  school  life.  The  children  ' 
become  interested  in  the  life  around  them, 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  wise  use  of  i 
water,  conscious  of  its  destructive  power 
when  on  the  rampage.  From  their  im- 
mediate environment  they  learn  the  care  of 
forest,  range,  and  farm  land.  They  like  to 
study  their  own  valleys,  learning  from  grand- 
father, perhaps,  how  the  land  used  to  look 
and  comparing  it  with  the  land  under  differ- 
ent conditions  today.  The  boys  and  girls 
study  about  the  food  supply  of  their  com- 
munity— beans,  tortillas,  milk  from  the 
goats  and  cows,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
That  chili  grown  under  good  methods  can 
be  traded  for  more  coffee,  more  canned 
goods,  more  shoes,  more  soap  is  a  natural 
conclusion.  From  experience  the  children 
learn  that  sheep  are  good  to  eat  and  furnish 
wool,  but  that  if  the  sheep  graze  too  long 
in  one  place,  or  trail  too  much,  the  torrential 
rains  will  wash  gullies  in  the  unprotected 
land  and  carry  the  silt  into  the  reservoirs. 
Thus  land  and  water  are  wasted,  vegetation 
dies,  numbers  of  sheep  decrease,  and  there  is 
less  food  for  the  family,  less  wool  for  blan- 
kets, and  fewer  hides.  Children  study  wool 
from  sheep  to  dress,  learn  how  to  card  and 
spin  and  wea\'e.  They  realize  that  their 
fuel  comes  from  the  forests;  that  long  ago 
men  cut  fuel  along  river  beds,  in  valleys, 
bill  now  this  fuel  is  gone. 

Many  of  the  activities  of  land  use  and 
conscr\ation  in  the  Southwest  arc  com- 
munit\-  acti\ities;  part  and  parcel  of  every- 
ddv  life  where  the  child  functions  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  household  and  community. 
There  are  also  school  activities  which  are  a 
part  of  programs  for  wise  use  of  the  land  and 
conservation.  For  example,  some  schools 
have,  with  the  technical  assistance  of  \'ar- 
ious  field  services  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, planned  the  best  use  of  their  school 
grounds.  Some  of  it  is  used  for  recreational 
purposes.  All  of  it  is  properly  protected  by 
trees,  grass,  and  structural  aids  when  neces- 
sarv  to  prevent  soil  erosion,  blowing,  gully- 
ing, or  washing.  Water  is  conser\"ed  for 
drinking,  cleanliness,  and  irrigation.  Wells 
and  pri\ies  are  made  safe  and  sanitary. 
For  some  of  these  schools  there  are  experi- 
mental plots  for  native  grass  that  the  chil- 
dren ma)-  learn  to  preserve  this  great  asset 
of  the   region.     Trees   are   grown   for   wind- 


breaks, erosion  control,  and  fuel.  There 
are  school  gardens  planned  by  the  children 
to  emphasize  the  use  of  products  which  are 
scarce  but  necessary  in  the  community  diet. 
School  lunches  are  supplemented  by  the 
surplus  fruits  and  produce  of  the  com- 
munity, with  the  parents  canning  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  the  lunch  at  school. 

Just  as  these  schools  with  first-hand  ex- 
perience as  a  background  learn  use  of  the 
watershed,  control  of  stream  flow  and  reser- 
\oirs,  forest  management,  range  manage- 
ment with  sustained  yield  from  grasslands, 
and  farm  management,  so  other  schools 
study  the  conserxation  problems  of  their 
communities  and  take  active  part  in  solving 
them.  Rural  youth  engaged  in  conserva- 
tion are  cm  the  front  line  of  defense. 
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Preparing  for  Employment 


ONE  of  the  desires  of  every  adolescent 
boy  and  girl  is  to  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  a  happy  adjustment  in  adult  life.  An 
important  part  of  that  adjustment  is  the 
wise  choice  of  a  vocation.  To  rural  young 
people  there  inevitably  come  the  questions : 
Shall  I  stay  on  the  farm  or  shall  I  move  to 
the  city.^  What  vocational  interest  shall  I 
follow .? 

Employment  Problems 
of  Rural  Youth 

Low  farm  income  and  unemployment  have 
been  striking  hard  at  country  life.  Some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  in  many  cases  to 
supplement  the  incomes  which  farms  pro- 
duce. At  the  same  time  effort  should  prob- 
abl}-  be  made  to  maintain  the  family-sized 
farm.  Not  all  the  children  who  were  born 
on  farms  can  find  employment  there. 
Rural  people  of  the  future  must  find  ways  to 
provide  suitable  occupations  for  those  who 
wish  to  live  permanently  in  the  country  as 
well  as  to  educate  more  suitably  those  who 
plan  to  move  to  cities.  These  are  samples 
of  life  problems  which  even  the  pupils  in 
elementary  schools  should  try  to  under- 
stand, not  academically  as  problems  in 
books,  but  vitally,  as  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  and  to  do  their  part 
in  an  epidemic  of  disease.  Onh'  thus  can 
the  Nation  be  strong  to  defend  itself.  Some 
schools  are  making  a  beginning  of  the  kind 
of  education  needed. 

"W  hy    do  so  many    young  people    leave 

O when   they  graduate.?"  asked   the 

pupils  of  the  fiftii  and  sixth  grades  in  an 
Alabama  school  as  the\-  prepared  to  learn 
more     about     their     community.     To     the 

children,  O seemed   as  good  a   place 

to  live  as  any.  The\'  listed  the  existing  and 
possible  ways  of  making  a  living  there,  in- 
cluding: Growing  cotton,  raising  pigs,  selling 
chickens  and  eggs,  growing  ribbon  cane  and 


selling  sirup,  planting  cedar  and  pine 
gro\'es,  raising  truck  crops,  growing  fruit 
for  sale,  installing  a  cannery,  planting  a 
pecan  orchard,  keeping  good  cows,  raising  j 
bees  and  selling  honey,  and  operating  a  ' 
siiingle  mill  or  a  saw  mill.  After  making 
their  list,  the  children  were  more  puzzled 
than  ever.     Why,  with  so  many  things  to 

do,  do  people  need  to  leave  0 r 

The  teacher  suggested  that  there  might 
be  problems  and  difficulties  connected  with 
the  ways  of  making  a  living  which  had  been 
listed  and  suggested  that  the  children  try 
to  name  them.  The  following  statements 
were  made: 

Much  of  the  soil  in  O !s  poor.   It  brings 

small  income.  Instead  of  supporting  an  increas- 
ing population,  it  does  not  support  well  the  people 
who  now  farm  it. 

The  soil  is  eroding  fast.  Not  all  of  it  can  be 
used  for  profitable  crops.  The  money-making 
crops  are  growing  smaller  yearly. 

Timber  is  being  wasted.  If  something  is  not 
done  to  get  a  certain  yield  every  year,  the  little 
timber  we  have  will  all  be  used. 

Cotton  is  very  cheap.  It  does  not  add  enough 
to  the  income  of  the  farm. 

There  is  little  recreation  in  the  community. 
Young  people  like  to  have  fun  and  to  play.  In  the 
cities  they  have  opportunities  for  recreation. 

After  discussing  the  problems  and  talking 
with    grown-ups   who   were   interested,    the 

children    began    to   see    why   O could 

not  furnish  work  for  more  people;  why  more 
and  more  the  young  people  would  ha\-e  to 
leave;  why  more  would  wish  to  leave. 
Tiiey  saw,  also,  that  there  were  ways  of 
doing  sometliing  about  some  of  the  pmblenis 

and  difficulties  so  as  to  make  life  in  O 

niore  attractive.  They  discussed  what 
farmers  might  do  sonietimes  to  increase  their 
incomes,  such  as  keeping  chickens  and  selling 
eggs,  growing  more  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  home  use.  planning  use  of  timber  and 
woodlots  so  as  not  to  use  them  faster  than. 
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the)'  could  be  replaced,  building  up  the 
recreation  facilities  of  the  community. 

The  children  recognized  that,  although 
many  of  the  things  which  needed  to  be  done 
would  have  to  be  done  by  adults,  there  were 
a  few  things  which  the  school  could  do  now. 
With  the  teacher's  help  they  set  to  work. 
They  planted  a  small  school  garden  to 
improve  their  lunches.  They  cleared  the 
rubbish  from  the  school  grounds  and  planted 
flowers  to  make  the  place  inviting.  They 
bought  balls,  bats,  and  other  play  equip- 
ment with  money  they  earned  selling  candy- 
They  organized  a  rhythm  band,  learned 
songs,  and  initiated  and  took  part  in  com- 
munity sings. 

The  teacher  writes  that  although  many 
of  the  problems  were  beyond  the  children's 
ability  to  help  solve,  their  efforts  bore  fruit 
in  a  few  cases.  For  example,  the  interest 
in  recreational  activities  would  not  end  with 
graduation.  She  felt  that  the  gardening 
and  beautifying  of  the  school  ground  to 
some  extent  carried  over  into  the  homes, 
making  the  community  a  more  attractive 
place  to  live.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  the 
children  and  parents  were  made  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  young  people  were  leaving 
the  communit)-  and  would  probably  have 
to  continue  to  leave  to  make  a  living  else- 
where. The  school  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  prepare  these  young  people  for 
life  outside  the  community.  Learning  to 
read  and  write  and  figure  is  not  enough 
education  for  the  rural  child  today.  He 
needs  to  understand  his  community's  prob- 
lems and  be  able  to  help  solve  them.  The 
rural  school  will  have  to  take  on  greater 
responsibility.  There  is  much  that  parents 
can  do  to  help  the  teacher  and  much  that 
the  teacher  can  do  to  help  the  community. 

Another  Alabama  school  attacked  the 
problem  of  recreation,  first  for  the  school 
and  then  for  the  community.  The  bo)'s 
wanted  basketball  courts  and  equipment; 
the  girls  wanted  volle\  ball;  the  children 
of  the  lower  grades  needed  play  ec]uipment. 


How  to  get  what  they  wanted  without 
special  funds  was  the  problem.  Different 
ways  and  means  were  tried.  Candy  was 
made  and  sold  regularly.  Lumber  for 
teeter  boards  was  picked  up  here  and  there. 
a  plank  at  a  time.  Horseshoes  were  brought 
from  home.  Someone  heard  that  a  remote 
school  had  burned  and  that  basketball 
goals  had  been  left  on  the  grounds.  From 
the  trustees  of  this  school  two  sets  of  goals, 
a  new  basketball,  a  football,  and  a  volley 
ball  were  obtained  for  the  asking. 

The  recreation  idea  took  hold  of  the  com- 
munity. Horseshoes  came  out  of  every 
scrap  pile.  Teeter  boards  appeared  in 
almost  every  back  yard.  Thus  something 
was  accomplished  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  little  money  to  spend  in 
recreation,  and  parents  and  pupils  and 
teacher  increased  their  ability  to  unite  in 
solving  a  common  problem. 

In  communities  given  over  too  largely  to 
one-crop  farming,  many  schools  are  helping 
children  to  understand  through  study  and 
first-hand  activities  the  advantages  of  diver- 
sified agriculture.  In  one  school  the  fifth 
grade  became  interested  in  the  raising  of 
chicks.  Nothing  short  of  the  most  authori- 
tative information  would  satisfy  these 
children.  They  secured  bulletins  from  the 
county  agent  and  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  ordered 
hatchery  catalogs  and  brought  clippings 
from  farm  papers  to  school.  They  \isited  a 
modern  brooder  house  and  also  learned  about 
homemade  brooders,  fountains,  and  troughs. 
They  discussed  methods  of  controlling  mites, 
culling,  feeding,  and  marketing;  the  common 
diseases  of  poultry;  waj-s  of  mixing  feed. 
They  visited  a  hatchery. 

When  the  teacher  brought  25  chicks  to 
school  the  children's  delight  was  unbounded. 
The)'  took  turns  caring  for  the  chicks  until 
vacation  came  and  made  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  stud)-  which  had  so  fascinated 
them.  Man)-  of  the  parents  gave  the 
children  hens  and  eggs  to  set  at  home,  and 
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se\  eral  ntw  brooder  houses  were  built. 
Through  their  study  the  children  learned 
where  to  obtain  reliable  information  and  a 
pliase  of  farming  new  to  them  was  well 
started. 

Some  of  the  problems  related  to  employ- 
ment which  are  within  the  ability  of  most 
pupils  at  least  to  understand  and  of  many  to 
discuss  intelligently  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  W  ays  of  curbing  unnecessary  spend- 

ing, public  and  private,  by  in- 
di\-iduals.  farm  owners,  and  farm 
operators. 

(2)  Development  of  community  co- 
operatives for  bu\ing  and  selling. 

(5;  Information  services  to  farm 
laborers  about  opportunities  for 
work  and  to  farm  owners  and 
operators  about  available  workers. 

(4)  Arrangements  for  Federal  or  State 
aid  in  impro\ing  housing,  sanita- 
tion, recreation,  and  gardens  for 
migratory  defense  labor  camps. 

(5)  Development  of  opportunities  for 
service  by  persons  acquainted  with 
farm  machiner}-  and  its  adjustment 
and  repair. 

(6)  The  relative  place  of  Federal   and 

State  Governments  and  of  public 
and  private  owners  and  managers 
in  the  conservation  of  soil,  range, 
forest,  and  water. 

Agricultural  Courses 
in  High  School 

In  approximately  9,000  American  high 
schools  young  persons  are  being  trained  for 
farming  careers.  Each  person,  usually  on 
the  home  farm,  carries  a  farming  program. 
Part  of  this  program  consists  of  the  produc- 
tion of  crop  and  animal  products.  Food 
production  has  always  been  one  result  of 
these  farming  programs.  The  importance 
of  food  production  for  wartime  justifies 
more  emphasis  than  usual  on  food  produc- 
tion. The  ').0()()  teachers  of  agriculture  are 
cooperating  with  the  L  nitci,!  States  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  in  its  farm  production 
campaign.  The  source  of  information  about 
the  high  schools  haxing  agricultural  training 
courses  is  the  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
usually  located  in  the  capital  city  of  each 
State. 

Defense  Training  Courses 
in  Rural  High  Schools 

In  October  1940  Congress  appropriated 
?il0.000.000  to  provide  general  preemploy- 
ment  courses  for  out-of-school  rural  and 
nonrural  youth.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1941,  there  were  12.326  general 
preemployment  courses  with  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  250.000  young  men.  This 
program  was  so  well  received  that  in  June 
1941  Congress  appropriated  an  additional 
5^15.000,000  for  preemploj'ment  courses  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1942. 

The  primary  objecti\es  of  this  training; 
program  are: 

(1)  To  train  prospective  workers  for  a 

degree  of  proficiency  to  work  in 
industries  essential  to  carrying  on 
the  war. 

(2)  To     select     individuals     who    ma>- 

qualify  for  advanced  or  more  spe- 
cific training. 
(3j  To  train  youth  to  be  better  quali- 
fied to  serve    agriculture  as  it  be- 
comes increasingly  mechanized. 

This  type  of  training  offers  opportunit\ 
for  the  development  of  a  number  of  desira- 
ble abilities  such  as:  The  ability  to  select  and 
use  equipment  properly,  the  ability  to  use 
certain  skills  efficiently,  and  the  ability  to 
develop  desirable  habits  in  practicing  safety 
measures.  The  courses  gWe  basic  training 
in  a  variety  of  units  and  skills  of  instruction 
essential  for  workers  in  war  industries. 

The  following  general  prccmplo>-nient 
courses  are  included  in  the  out-of-school 
program: 

(1)  Operation,  care,  and  repair  of  trac- 
tors, trucks,  and  automobiles  (in- 
cluding both  gas  and  Diesel  engines). 
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(2)  Metal  work,  including  welding,  tem- 

pering, drilling,   shaping,  and' ma- 
chinery repair. 

(3)  Woodworking. 

(4)  Elementary  electricity,  including  op- 
eration, care,  and  repair  of  electri- 
cal equipment  and  wiring  for  light 
and  power. 

Out-of-school    young    men    who    have    at- 


tained the  age  of  17  years  but  who  have  not 
attained  their  twenty-fifth  birthday  may  be 
enrolled  in  these  courses  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  profit  from  the  instruction  offered. 
It  is  hoped  that  at  least  75  percent  of  all 
young  men  enrolled  in  the  courses  will  reside 
in  rural  areas.' 


^  Information  about  these  courses  ma)'  be  secured  from  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Capitol  of  each  State. 
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Rural  Youth  Groups 


"In  union  there  is  strength"  is  a  saying 
too  well-known  to  require  comment.  A 
demonstration  of  its  application  is  evident  in 
the  rural  youth  groups  that  have  been  or- 
ganized and  are  effectively  at  work  in  the 
interest  of  a  rural  life  that  will  increasingly 
contribute  to  the  Nation's  strength.  To- 
gether, young  people,  under  wise  guidance, 
can  accomplish  much.  The  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  the  New  Farmers  of  America, 
and  the  4-H  clubs  are  three  of  the  organized 
groups  particularly  adapted  to  rural  needs. 
Their  programs  are  illustrative  of  the  type  of 
activities  conducive  to  a  stronger  rural 
America. 

Future  Farmers 
of  America 


The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a 
national  organization  of  boys  studying 
vocational  agriculture.  Local  chapters  of 
this  organization  are  functioning  in  7,300 
communities.  Patriotism  and  good  citizen- 
ship have  been  stressed  since  the  origin  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  in  1928. 
Perhaps  this  emphasis  is  their  finest  contri- 
bution to  national  defense. 

Some  of  their  present  activities  are  specifi- 
cally related  to  the  war  program.  Members 
are  encouraged  to  purchase  victory  bonds 
and  stamps.  They  are  ready  to  engage  in 
any  emergency  acti^•ity  as  they  did  in  the 
campaign  for  gathering  scrap  aluminum. 
They  are  heartily  engaging  in  the  Food  for 
Freedom  campaign,  the  national  attempt  to 
step  up  the  production  of  such  foods  as  pork, 
eggs,  and  milk.  Special  attention  is  now 
given  to  proficiency  in  the  care,  repair,  and 
operation  of  farm  machinery. 


New  Farmers 
of  America 

The  New  Farmers  of  America  is  a  national 
organization  of  Negro  farm  boys  studying 
vocational  agriculture.  The  defense  activi- 
ties of  this  organization  are  quite  similar  to 
those  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
At  the  present  time,  the  New  Farmers  of 
America  have  laid  out  a  suggested  health 
program  for  local  chapters  of  which  there  are 
approximately  1,000.  This  activity  con- 
tributes materially  to  defense  by  removing 
ph}'sical  defects  in  Negro  young  men. 

4-H  Clubs 

4-H  club  work  for  rural  boys  and  girls  is  a 
part  of  the  national  agricultural  extension 
system  which  reaches  every  State  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  4-H  clubs 
usually  are  organized  and  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  county  agricultural  exten- 
sion agents.  Clergymen,  teachers,  outstand- 
ing farmers,  and  homemakers  serve  as  local 
leaders. 

The  4-H  clubs  have  a  seven-point  program 
for  national  defense  as  follows:  (1)  Interpre- 
tation of  the  total  national  defense  program 
to  the  community;  (2)  production  of  food, 
clothing,  and  home  equipment  for  better 
family  living;  (3)  conservation  of  human 
and  natural  resources  on  the  home  farm  and 
in  the  local  community;  (4)  development  of 
the  health  of  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity; (5)  acquirement  of  useful  technical 
and  mechanical  skills;  (6)  appreciation  and 
practice  of  democratic  living;  (7)  increase  in 
understanding  of  the  social  and  economic 
forces  at  work,  particularly  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  of  the  types  of  control 
needed. 
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Education  and  National  Defense 

SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country  s  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  How 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Sumtner  Camp,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  Education  for  Victory,  official  bi- 
weeklv  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EaUAL  • 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY   NATION   SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •    WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR   WE   HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION   OF 
THAT   FIELD  AS  A   FINAL    RESTING 
PLACE    FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR   LIVES  THAT  THAT    NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  •   IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING  AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A   LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE-WE  CAN   NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THIS  GROUND -THE   BRAVE  MEN    LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED   IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE   NOTE    NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •   IT  IS  FOR  US  THE   LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE   DEDICATED   HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO   FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS   FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE    HERE -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED   DEAD 
WE  TAKE    INCREASED   DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN-THATTHIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH    FROM  THE   EARTH- 
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FOREWORD 

A  MERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  attacks  against  her  way 
-*■  ^  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems 
by  peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education 
they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  and  adult  of  the  land  those  essential 
knowledges  and  skills  and  that  dev'otion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which 
make  for  national  strength    and    unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  defense 
and  the  war  effort  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become 
increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a 
war-torn  world.     But  how.? 

Much  material  has  alread)'  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick 
but  not  precipitate  action. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  of  the  foreign-born  to  make  their  work  with  adult  aliens  a  dynamic 
for  democracy.  It  shows  how  they  may  do  this  by  providing  a  new  emphasis 
in  citizenship  education  for  naturalization.  It  outlines  an  educational  pro- 
gram that  will  carry  over  into  the  community  and  continue  its  effects  in  the 
lives  of  adult  students  long  after  naturalization.  It  reports  successful  prac- 
tices which  may  be  emulated  and  suggests  ways  in  which  teachers  may  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  more  effective  service  in  making  democracy  work. 

John  W.  Studebaker, 
U .  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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National  Unity  and  the  Foreign-born 

We  know  that  this  country  is  bound  together  by  an  idea.  The  citizens  of  this  country  belong  to  many  races  and 
to  many  creeds.  They  have  come  here  and  built  a  great  Nation  around  the  idea  of  democracy  and  freedom.  To 
preserve  that  .Nation  we  must  have  unity,  and  we  cannot  have  unity  unless  there  is  mutual  understanding,  mutual 
respect,  and  mutual  trust.  *  »  *  Perhaps  times  of  crisis  are  given  to  us  so  that  we  may  turn  back  and  make 
ourselves  face  ourselves,  make  ourselves  acknowledge  that  all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are  is  what  we  are  willing 
to  give  to  preserve  what  this  country  was  founded  to  be,  a  land  where  people  should  have  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  regardless  of  race  or  creed  or  color.  We  have  not  achieved  it.  We  are  very  far  from 
it  in  man>'  ways,  but  we  know  that  that  is  what  we  must  achieve.-— Eleanor  Roosevelt.' 


Increasing  Importance 
of  Citizenship  Education 

This  pamphlet  deals  with  adult  education 
for  a  special  group  of  people — the  foreign- 
born  adults  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
concerned  primarily  with  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  language  skills  and  imparting  the 
information  which  the  aliens  most  desire  in 
order  to  gain  naturalization.  Although  these 
are  considered  to  some  extent,  major  atten- 
tion is  given  to  that  phase  of  the  educational 
program  through  which  the  foreign-born  are 
helped  to  achieve  the  knowledge,  skills,  and 
attitudes  which  are  essential  to  detnocrattc 
living  for  all  citizens.  The  pamphlet  dis- 
cusses how  we  best  can  use  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  desire  of  the  foreign-born 
for  naturalization  and  language  skills  to  lead 
them  toward  the  ideal  of  lifelong  learning 
and  to  prepare  them  for  active  participation 
in  a  democratic  society. 

Adult  education  for  the  foreign-born  has 
long  been  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
program  of  this  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  a  long  time  it  was  the  only  educa- 
tion thought  of  by  many  people  when  adult 
education  was  inentioned.  But  for  several 
reasons,  education  for  the  foreign-born  and 
about  the  foreign-born  is  now  assuming  an 
increasing  importance  in  our  thinking.  In 
a  time  of  national  emergency  we  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  to  have  all  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  native-born  and  foreign-born, 
united  for  a  common  national  purpose. 
Suspicion  of  all  foreign-born  people  because 
they   are  foreign-born   is   damaging   to   na- 


tional unity.  Those  of  us  who  were  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  the  foreign-born  during 
the  last  World  War  think  back  with  em- 
barrassment and  dismay  to  the  way  in 
which  many  fine  citizens  were  treated  be- 
cause of  their  foreign  accent,  their  ancestry, 
or  the  action  of  their  kin  overseas.  Their 
excellent  records  as  loyal,  devoted  members 
of  the  community  were  forgotten.  Many 
lost  their  jobs  and  could  not  secure  other 
employment.  Their  newspapers  were  sup- 
pressed, and  they  were  made  to  feel  like 
outcasts. 

There  need  be  no  such  hysteria  in  the 
present  crisis  if  we  are  on  guard  against  it, 
^^'e  are  now  more  fully  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  these  negative  attitudes  and  acts.  We 
wish  to  build  positively  by  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  believers  in  democracy, 
from  whatever  nations  they  come.  National 
unit)-  demands  mutual  understanding  and 
common  good  will.  Building  understanding 
is  a  part  of  the  work  of  education.  Teachers 
can  help  the  foreign-born  to  feel  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  of  being  welcome,  as  well  as 
to  feel  a  real  responsibility  to  their  adopted 
country.  The  schools  can  help  all  the  people 
understand  the  worthiness  of  our  foreign- 
born  population  and  of  their  children  and 
the  importance  of  making  them  feel  at  home 
here. 

\\  hile  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  danger  from 
fifth  columnists  and  saboteurs  in  this  country, 
that  danger  is  not  one  to  be  combatted  bv 
individuals  or  by  groups  without  authority 
and    untrained    in    recognizing    spies    and 
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trait(5rs.  Such  acti\ities  arc  far  more 
damaging  tlian  effective.  If  any  indixidual 
is  actually  operating  as  an  enemy  alien,  he 
is  probably  known  and  already  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  proper  authorities. 
Those  authorities  (The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation)  should  be  informed  of  an\- 
suspicions  one  may  have.  Kindling  hatred 
of  one's  fellows,  keeping  suspicion  alive,  and 
arousing  fear  and  anxiety  destroy  local  and 
national  unit.  These  are  the  methods  of 
Hitler.  The  great  majority  of  the  foreign- 
born  of  this  country  are  American  citizens. 
They  have  excellent  records  of  service  and 
loyalty.  Their  love  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy is  greater  because  they  have  experi- 
enced the  opposite.  They  made  a  great 
effort  to  come  here,  and  most  of  them  will 
sacrifice  much  again  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Their  cooperation  should  be  sought  and 
their  contribution  to  national  life  welcomed. 

The  Foreign-born  and  Alien 
People  of  the  United  States 

The  foreign-born  and  the  children  of  the 
foreign-born  constitute  about  one-third  of 
our  total  population,  according  to  the 
census  of   1930:'' 

Foreign-born 14,  204,  149 

Foreign  parentage-  -- 17,  535,  071 

Mixed  parentage- 8,  547,  05 S 

Total.--    40,286,278 

Total  population. . . 122,  775,046 


The  native  countries  of  the  largest  groups 
of  the  foreign-born  residents  of  the  United 
States  as  of  1930^  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Italy 1,790,429 

Germany 1,608.814 

Great  Britain  and  North  Ireland 1,402,032 

Canada 1,278,421 

Poland 1,268,583 

Russia 1,  153,628 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 1,  122,  576 

Irish  Free  State  (Eire) 744,  810 

Czechoslovaliia 491,  638 

Austria 370.914 

Hungary 274,  450 

Not  all  foreign-born  persons  are  aliens. 
Many  naturalized  citizens  have  been  in  the 
United  States  for  several  decades,  large 
numbers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Since 
the  enactment  of  the  quota  law  of  1924 
relatively  few  aliens  have  been  admitted, 
and  during  the  depression  years  of  1932-35 
the  number  leaving  the  United  States  each 
year  was  larger  than  the  number  arriving, 
as  table  1  shows. 

A  hand  count  of  registered  aliens  in  the 
United  States,  as  of  January  10.  1941,  in 
relation  to  the  total  population  and  dis- 
tributed by  urban  and  rural  districts,  has 
given  the  figures  presented  in  table  2.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  has  its  share  of  aliens 
but,  as  the  map  on  page  3  shows,  only  10 
States  have  more  than  100,000.  These  are 
largely  the  heavily  populated  industrial 
States.     The  list  is  given  in  table  3. 

^  Comparable  figures  of  the  1940  census   were  not   yet  compiled 
at  the  lime  this  pamphlet  was  written. 
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Table  1. — Immigrant  aliens  admitted  to.  and  etnisrant  aliens  departed  from,  the  United 
States  durins  33  years  from  July  1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1940^ 


Period 

Immigrant 

aliens 
admitted 

Emigrant 

aliens 
departed- 

Excess' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total,  1908^40. 

12,947,677 

4,475,119 

8,  472,  558 

3  years,  1908-10 

2,  576,  226 

823,311 

1,752,915 

1908  

1909 

1910 

782,  870 

751,786 

1,041,570 

395,  073 
225,  802 
202, 436 

387,  797 
525,  984 
839,  134 

10  years,  1911-20 

5,735,811 

2, 146, 994 

3,588,817 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

878,  587 
838,  172 
1,  197,  892 
1,218,480 
326,  700 
298,  826 
295,  403 
110,618 
141,  132 
430,  001 

295,  666 
333,  262 
308,  190 
303,  338 
204, 074 
129,  765 
66,  277 
94,  585 
123,  522 
288,315 

582,921 
504,910 
889,  702 
915,  142 
122.626 
169,  061 
229,  126 
16,033 
17,  610 
141,686 

10  years,  1921-30 

4,  107,  209 

1, 045, 076 

3,062,133 

1921  _ 

1922  .... 

805,  228 
309,  556 

247,  718 
198,  712 

557,510 
110,844 

Period 

Immigrant!  Emigrant 

aliens             aliens      '  F.xcess 
admitted    ,  departed 

1 

2 

3                 4 

10  years,    1921- 
30— Con. 

1923 

1924 

1925-- 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930. -_ 

10  years,  1931^0 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934___ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

522,919 
706,  896 
294,  314 
304,  488 
335, 175 
307,  255 
279,  678 
241,  700 

81,  450 
76,  789 
92,  728 
76,  992 
73,  366 
77,457 
69,  203 
50,  661 

+41,469 
(.30.  107 
201,  586 
227,  496 
261,  809 
229,  798 
210.475 
191,039 

528,431 

459,  738 

68,  693 

97,139 

35,  576 
23,068 
29,  470 
34, 956 

36,  329 
50,  244 
67,  895 
82, 998 
70,  756 

61,  882 
103,  295 
80,  081 
39,  771 
38,  8.34 
35,817 
26,  736 
25,210 
26,651 
21,461 

35,  257 
-67.719 
-57,013 

-  10.  301 

-  3,878 

512 
23,  508 
42.  685 
56. 347 
49,  295 

'  FiRureN  furnished  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. 

-  Aliens    departed    first    recorded    in    1908. 

3  Kxccpt  for  4   years   19.^2-35   immigration  exceeded  emigration. 

Table  2. — Population  and  number  of  registered  aliens,  by  urban  (cities  10,000  or  more)  and 

rural  areas,  as  of  1940  ' 


Area 

Population 

Registered  aliens 

Number 
2 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

3 

4 

5 

Total,  diited    States _    _    .        

131,669,275 

100.0 

4.741.971 

100.0 

Urban  (cities  of  10,000)                       

Rural  (cities  of  less  than  10,000  and  other  rural)          .     

62,715,897 
68,  953,  378 

47.6       4.0.^4.214 
52.  3           657.  757 

8^.1 
li.9 

I  Figurea  furniihed  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalizaiion  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. 


iXable  3. — Distribution  of  alien  registrants  in 
I  10  States,  as  of  1940 ' 

I  .llUn  Prr- 

State  population  cent 

New  York 1,212,622  25.7 

California 526,937  11.1 

Pennsylvania 361,475  7.6 

Massachusetts 356,028  7.5 

Illinois 319,385  6.7 

[Michigan 290,730  6.1 

INcw  Jersey 270,973  5.7 

iTexas 204,450  4.3 

Ohio 196,214  4.1 

Connecticut 152,664  3.2 

*  Figures    furnished    by    the    Immigration    and    Naturalization 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  aliens  have 
made  and  are  making  a  real  contribution 
to  American  life.  In  education  they  range 
from  illiterates  to  highly  educated  scientists 
and  teachers.  They  include  many  skilled 
craftsmen  and  talented  artists.  They  have 
many  interests  and  widely  varying  voca- 
tional and  economic  backgrounds.  They 
have  a  highly  organized  social  life  with 
foreign-language  newspapers  to  support  it. 
Many  have  good  reasons  for  having  post- 
poned becoming  citizens.  More  have  for- 
gotten their  alien  status  or  carelessly  put 
!bff  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  citizenship. 
They  were  warned  that  examinations  were 
difficult.    They  feared  the  officials;  they  had 


little  faith  in  their  own  ability  to  learn;  or 
they  did  not  know  just  what  to  do.  Many 
were  misinformed  and  thouglit  the}'  were 
already  citizens. 

The  Rush  for 
Citizenship 

Aliens  are  now  trying  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  They  are  crowding  into  public  schools 
and  \^'.  P.  A.  classes  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  They  are  encouraged  by  their 
priests  and  ministers,  by  their  friends,  and 
by  the  foreign-language  societies  to  which 
they  belong.  Their  reasons  for  seeking 
naturalization  are  understandable.  In  any 
other  group,  a  similar  desire  to  meet  the 
standards  set  up  for  membership  would  be 
considered  quite  desirable.  There  should 
not  now  be  any  stigma  attached  to  this  effort, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  too  long 
postponed.  Most  aliens  are  anxious  to  reg- 
ularize their  status,  and  the  communit)^  as 
well  as  the  schools  should  help  them  to  do 
so  for  the  good  of  all. 

Alien  Adult 
Students 

Alien  adult  students  in  naturalization 
classes  are  a  diverse  group.  An  educational 
program  planned  for  them  must  take  into 
consideration   many  factors.     Among    these 
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students  are  a  great  man\-  illiterates  (as 
table  4  indicates),  many  of  limited  educa- 
tion, many  who  avoid  citizenship  responsi- 
bilities and  who  fail  as  parents,  as  workers, 
and  as  community  members.  But  large 
numbers  of  the  native-born  have  similar 
disabilities. 

Table  4. — Estirmited  number  and  percentage 
of  illiterate  aliens,  by  sex  and  age  ' 

Both  sexes:       A^r  and  Stx  Numbrr  ftrcinl 

All  ages 698,583  100.0 

Under  14 142  

14-17 190  

18-24 _ 2,203  .3 

25-H 56,975  8.2 

45-64 391,378  56.1 

65  and  over 243,214  34.8 

Unknown.   _       4,  4S1  .6 

Males: 

All  ages 229,415  32.6 

Under  14 _  48 

14-17 166  

18-24 995  .1 

25-44 16,739  2.4 

45-64 119,995  17.2 

65  and  over 90,073  12.9 

Unknown__ 1,399  .2 

Females: 

All  ages 469,168  67.2 

Under  14 94 

14-17 24  

18-24.. 1,208  .2 

2.5-44 40,236  5.8 

45-64 271,383  38.9 

65  and  over _    153,141  21.9 

Unknown 3,082  .4 

'  FiRures  furnished  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Based  on  sample  of  200,000  of  4,741,971  cases  registered  by 
January  10.  1941,  in  which  each  person  using  "his  mark"  (X)  for 
signature  was  considered  illiterate.  Inmates  of  insane  hospitals 
were  excluded. 

The  foreign-born,  however,  have  further 
educational  problems  peculiar  to  them. 
Some,  because  they  are  isolated  in  small 
community  groups,  never  become  assimi- 
lated into  the  life  of  the  community  outside. 
They  live  apart,  carrying  on  their  daily 
activities  largely  in  a  foreign  language, 
learning  only  a  little  about  the  customs,  the 
Government,  and  the  opportunities  of  their 
new  homeland,  and  contributing  vcr\-  little 
to  its  social  life. 

Among     the     ;iliens     are     widt'ly     di\ersc 
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groups,  unable  to  communicate  with  one 
another,  sometimes  lacking  in  ability  to 
cooperate,  and  sometimes  even  hostile. 
The  many  nationalities  represented  in  table 
5  are  noteworthy. 

Table  5. — Estimated  number  of  aliens,  by- 
country  of  birth  in  order  of  numerical 
rank  ' 

(Based  on  sampling  of  200,000  cases.) 

Country  Number  Percent 

Total,  all  countries H,  673,  001  100.0 

1.  Italy 661,718  14.0 

2.  Canada 455,590  9.7 

3.  Poland 434,983  9.3 

4.  Russia. 375,350  8.0 

5.  Germany 364,177  7.7 

6.  England.    _  358,365  7.6 

7.  Mexico   .    214,227  4.6 

8.  Ireland _.  176,227  3.8 

9.  Hungary 124,624  2.7 

10.  Greece 89,889  1.9 

11.  Czechoslovakia 79,286  1.7 

12.  Yugoslavia 58,942  1.3 

13.  France 33,307  .7 

14.  Cuba... 13,223  .3 

All  other 1,234.094  26.7 

'  Figures  furnished  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. 

^  Excludes  68.970  aliens  with  unknown  date  of  entry. 

A  Democracy  Wants 
All  Its  People 
To  Be  Citizens 

Isolated  groups  are  a  weakness  and  may 
be  dangerous  in  a  democratic  country. 
The  more  ignorant  members  of  the  groups 
are  suspicious  of  outsiders.  They  become 
quick  prey  to  propaganda  from  within  and 
easy  victims  of  prejudice  from  without. 

A  democracy  requires  the  active  partici- 
pation of  every  person.  A  closely  knit  and 
highh'  interdependent  society  cannot  afford 
to  have  large  groups  of  people  who  are  not 
ready  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  privileges  of  community  life.  Neither 
do  we  want  people  to  be  made  to  feel 
inferior  by  other  groups.  Mutual  under- 
standing, tolerance,  and  sympathy  are 
needed  for  national  unity. 

In  this  time  of  national  danger,  teachers 
and  leaders  of  the  foreign-born  and  foreign- 
speaking  people  ha\e  a  responsibilit)'  as  well 


as  a  great  opportunity  to  promote  national 
unity.  In  their  contacts  with  the  foreign- 
born  they  become  interpreters  of  democracy; 
they  are  looked  upon  as  guides  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  American  way  of  life. 
They  can  help  to  build  loyalty  and  en- 
courage democratic  practices  in  the  daily 
lives  of  their  students.  Teachers  and  the 
public  school  have  the  confidence  of  people 
in  the  conimunit}'  in  which  they  live.  They 
can  help  to  interpret  the  foreign-born  to  the 
native-born.  As  the  foreign-born  students 
contribute  to  community  life,  they  can  see 
to  it  that  the  contribution  is  recognized  by 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

Adult  education  for  the  foreign-born  has 
been  concerned  largely  with  teaching  what 
the  foreign-born  most  wanted  to  learn.  In 
their  desire  to  be  more  like  the  natives,  to 
be  more  acceptable,  and  to  get  along  in  this 
country,  their  immediate  needs  are:  First, 
to  gain  a  better  grasp  of  the  language,  both 
oral  and  printed;  second,  to  know  the  cus- 
toms and  practices  of  the  United  States  and 
something  of  its  laws;  and  third,  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  its  Government  in 
order  to  pass  naturalization  examinations. 
Public  school  and  other  classes  still  place 
their  major  emphases  on  these  laudable,  if 
limited,  goals  for  the  foreign-born. 

Education  Is  Essential 
for  Effective  Citizenship 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  adult  education  has  assumed  in- 
creasing importance  for  all  citizens  to  whom 
vast  new  fields  of  knowledge  have  been 
made  available.  A  program  of  citizenship 
education  has  developed  apart  from  the 
adult  education  program  for  the  foreign- 
born.  The  importance  of  knowledge  of 
public  affairs  in  a  democracy,  in  which  each 
individual  helps  to  make  decisions,  has  been 
stressed.  The  forum  movement  has  spread 
rapidly.  Individual  thinking  and  a  responsi- 
bility for  sharing  in  community  activities  in 
proportion  to  one's  capacity  have  been 
nurtured.  We  begin  to  realize  that  in  no 
other  way  can  freedom  be  successfully 
retained. 

To   arrive    at    mutual    understanding    by 


foreign-born  and  other  groups,  both  the 
native-born  and  the  foreign-born  should  be 
educated  for  participation  in  community 
life.  The  isolation  of  the  foreign-born  has 
disadvantages  for  both  groups.  We  break 
down  this  isolation  and  develop  sympathy 
and  understanding  when  we  learn  to  know 
one  another  as  individuals,  and  learn  to 
know,  to  like,  and  to  respect  the  best  in  the 
culture  of  every  group.  We  can  develop, 
through  education,  an  American  culture 
which  draws  upon  the  contributions  of  all 
of  the  many  nationalities  making  up  this 
country. 

The  National  Citizenship 
Education  Program 

A  great  impetus  to  citizenship  for  the 
foreign-born  is  being  given  by  the  recently 
organized  National  Citizenship  Education 
Program.  This  Program  is  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  and  the  public  schools. 
These  agencies  are  represented  on  the 
National  Advisory  Board.  In  each  State  a 
State  Advisory  Council  of  the  National 
Citizenship  Education  Program  is  being 
formed,  made  up  of  representatives  of  groups 
and  interests  whose  advice  will  be  valuable 
in  conducting  a  program  of  effective  citizen- 
ship education.  The  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  coordinate  and  to  expand  the 
facilities  whereby  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
almost  five  million  foreign-born  noncitizens 
in  the  United  States  may  prepare  themselves 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

The  National  Citizenship  Education  Program 
plans  to  work  through  the  States  and  local  educa- 
tional authorities.  It  will  assist  them  in  securing 
materials  and  teachers,  it  will  give  advice  based 
upon  research,  and  it  will  supply,  to  a  certain 
degree,  technical  and  expert  service.  It  plans  to  do 
all  that  it  can  to  assist  the  speedy  extension  of  this 
educational  program  in  citizenship  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
and  which  is  close  to  the  heart  of  the  educational 
program.^ 


3  Russell.  Wm.  F.  The  National  Citizenship  Education  Program, 
School  Life.  27:  21-22,  October  1941. 
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They  are  eager  to  learn  the  ways  of  their  land  of  adoption. 


-Co'/r(,,7  CV,,c.i. 


Citizens  in  the  making  have  a  lesson  in  English. 


-Cf>irU\iy  CU^tlawt  M'P.l 
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Learning  Citizenship  in  the  Classroom 

There  are  teachers  who  actually  so  set  up  conditions  in  their  classes  that  adult  elementary  students  live  in  a 
democratic  environment.  Some  teachers  seem  to  be  able  to  take  the  everyday  community  happenings  understood 
by  persons  with  meager  experience  and  ferret  out  the  basic  principles  of  government  which  they  illustrate;  or.  on 
the  other  hand,  to  create  a  school  situation  which  furnishes  living  illustrations  of  principles  inxolved  in  government. — 
.Maude  E.  .\iton.  Principal  of  the  Americanization  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Foreign-born  men  and  women  come  to 
classes  for  very  definite  purposes  of  their 
own.  The  goal,  for  most  of  them,  is  natural- 
ization. They  come  largely  because  they 
have  been  told  that  they  will  be  expected  to 
know  something  about  the  Government  and 
customs  of  the  I'nited  States  and  be  able  to 
speak  the  language,  before  they  are  accepted 
as  citizens.  They  know  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  school  is  frequently  a  favorable 
factor  with  the  examining  official.  They 
expect  the  school  to  give  them  the  knowl- 

'  edge  and  skills  they  want  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble.    Sometimes,  too,  since  they  are  adults 

I     and   have  usually  had   some  school   experi- 

!  ence,  they  ha^•e  ideas  about  the  methods  by 
which  they  would  like  to  be  taught,  and  the 

[    way  in  which  they  want  to  study. 

'  For  a  child,  the  classroom  is  a  major 
activity;  for  adults,  it  comprises  only  a 
small  part  of  life.  The  teacher  of  adults 
meets  his  classes  two,  or  rarely  more  than 
four,  evenings  a  week.  If  his  work  with  the 
group  is  to  play  an  important  part  in 
developing  democratic  skills  and  demo- 
cratic thought,  he  must  take  advantage  of 
ever)'  opportunity  presented  to  practice 
and  to  teach  democracy. 

Democracy  Should  Permeate 
All  Teaching  and  Learning 

Democrac)'  is  not  something  that  can  be 
imposed  from  above.  The  teacher,  meeting 
students  on  their  own  level  and  working 
first  toward  the  objectives  they  most  want 
and  best  understand,  must  have  clearly  in 
mind  the  larger  goal  toward  which  he  works. 
That  goal,  from  the  point  of  view  of  societ)', 
IS  to  help  the  students  to  understand,  to 
appreciate,  and  to  believe  in  the  democratic 


way  of  life,  to  give  them  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  for  participation  in 
that  way  of  life,  and  to  arouse  a  strong 
desire  so  to  participate. 

An  educational  program  which  has  the 
teaching  of  democracy  as  its  major  purpose, 
should  of  course  be  permeated  in  every 
aspect  with  democratic  principles.  A  publi- 
cation of  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission, Learning  the  Ways  oj  Democracy. 
identifies  the  "hallmarks  of  democratic 
education"  under  the  following  12  state- 
ments:* 

1.  Democratic  education  has  as  its  central  purpose 

the   welfare   of   all  the    people. 

2.  Democratic    education    serves    each    indi\'idual 

with  justice,  seeking  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all,  regardless  of  in- 
telligence, race,  religion,  social  status,  eco- 
nomic   condition,    or    vocational    plans. 

3.  Democratic  education  respects  the  basic  civil 

liberties  in  practice  and  clarifies  their  meaning 
through    study. 

4.  Democratic    education    is    concerned    for    the 

maintenance  of  those  economic,  political,  and 
social  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment    of   liberty. 

5.  Democratic    education    guarantees    to    all    the 

members  of  its  community  the  right  to  share 
in  determining  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
education, 

6.  Democratic  education  uses  democratic  methods, 

in  classroom,  administration,  and  student 
activities. 

7.  Democratic    education    makes    efficient    use    of 

personnel,  teaching  respect  for  competence  in 
positions  of  responsibility. 

8.  Democratic  education  teaches   through  experi- 

ence that  every  privilege  entails  a  correspond- 
ing duty,  every  authority  a  responsibility. 
every  responsibility  an  accounting  to  the  group 
which  granted  the  privilege  or  authority. 


*  Educ.itional  Policies  Commission.  Learning  the  Ways  of 
Democracy.  Washington,  D.  C,  National  Education  Association 
1940,     p.    35-39. 


9.  Democratic  education   demonstrates   that   far- 

reaching  chans-'es.  of  both  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, can  be  carried  out  in  orderly  and 
peaceful  fashion,  when  the  decisions  to  make 
the  changes  have  been  reached  by  democratic 
means. 

10.  Democratic  education  liberates  and  uses  the 
intelligence  of  all. 

11.  Democratic  education  equips  citizens  with  the 
materials  of  knowledge  needed  for  democratic 
efficiency. 

12.  Democratic  education  promotes  loyalty  to 
democracy  by  stressing  positive  understanding 
and  appreciation  and  by  summoning  youth  to 
service  in  a  great  cause. 

Every  teacher  will  want  to  go  much  further 
in  his  studies  of  democratic  education  and  in 
analysis  of  its  application  to  his  own  prob- 
lems than  it  is  possible  to  go  with  this  sum- 
mary statement.  He  will  want  to  read  the 
entire  volume  in  which  these  "hallmarks" 
appear,  as  well  as  many  other  materials,  to 
enlarge  his  concept  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life  and  its  meaning  for  his  work.  A  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  entitled  De- 
mocracy and  Education  in  the  Current  Crisis 
may  be  obtained  without  charge  by  address- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Other  helpful  sources  of  material  are 
listed  on  p.  35. 

Study  of  such  materials  as  these  should 
convince  teachers  that  democratic  education 
is  not  a  matter  of  devices-of  dramatizing  the 
Congress  in  action,  of  informal  discussion,  or 
round-table  meetings.  These  have  values, 
but  they  cannot  be  substituted  for  a  belief 
in  the  dignity  and  work  of  the  individual,  an 
appreciation  of  his  contribution  to  the  group, 
and  a  desire  to  develop  those  qualities  of 
leadership  which  at  each  stage  of  his  growth 
enable  him  to  carry  his  full  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  better  living  by  the  entire 
group.  The  specific  devices  used  to  achieve 
these  purposes  are  secondary. 

Democratic  Education 
May  Be  Formal  or  Informal 

The  program  may  be  carried  on  in  a  rather 
formal  classroom  situation,  where  stutlents 
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willingly  drill  at  language  learning,  or  pains- 
takingly study  the  provisions  made  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
achieving  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  It 
mav  be  carried  on  in  an  informal  gardea 
club  or  an  earnest  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion where  learning  comes  more  from  ac- 
tivity than  from  formal  study.  The  ex- 
ternals may  help  to  achieve  democratic 
participation,  just  as  they  may  hinder  it, 
but  in  the  action  and  attitude  of  the  teacher 
and  student,  and  in  their  relationship  ttt 
each  other  and  to  others  in  the  group,  lies 
the  secret  of  democratic  teaching  and 
learning. 

Having  respect  for  the  individual  and  a 
desire  to  see  him  grow,  the  teacher  who  has- 
the  qualifications  needed  for  his  work  can. 
set  up  situations  which  give  each  persoaj 
opportunities  to  do  his  best  to  share  ia| 
responsibilities  for  a  group  effort  and  t( 
make  decisions  for  himself  concerning  day 
by-day  problems.  Each  success  gi-\es  the' 
student  the  courage  to  make  a  greater  effort. 
Seeing  the  value  placed  on  his  contribution, 
he  grows  in  self-confidence,  in  ability  to 
contribute,  and  in  willingness  to  increase 
his  responsibility.  Students  can  help  one 
another  to  learn,  to  participate  in,  and  to 
develop  favorable  attitudes  toward  de- 
mocracy, by  acting  democratically  in  the 
group  most  immediately  axailable  for  prac- 
ticing democracy — the  classroom. 

Knowledge  Is  Important 
to  Good  Citizenship 

The  law  requires  that  the  alien  demon- 
strate his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  be  able  to  carry  on  a  con- 
versation in  English  before  he  is  accepted  as 
a  citizen.  These  are  \ery  general  educa- 
tional requirements  which  have  had  widely 
\arying  local  interpretation  by  naturaliza- 
tion examiners  or  judges.  The  examiner 
generally  considers  the  capacity  of  the 
candidate  and  his  educational  background. 
Attachment  to  .'\merican  principles  pre- 
supposes an  understanding  of  them.  This  iJ 
understanding    is    usualh'     determined    by  '■ 
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examination.  But  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  often  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  applicant's  attitude  and  in  his  rela- 
tionships with  his  fellow  men.  It  may  be 
demonstrated  by  his  life  in  the  community 
as  clearh'  as  it  can  be  determined  by 
examination.  Such  qualifications,  attested 
by  witnesses,  are  accepted  in  part  as  evi- 
dence of  fitness  for  citizenship  by  examiners 
and  judges. 

Many  examiners  are  favorably  disposed 
toward  candidates  having  certificates  from 
adult  schools  and  citizenship  classes,  but 
these  are  not  substitutes  for  examination. 
Increasingly,  however,  schooling  is  being 
accepted  as  evidence  of  educational  pre- 
paration, as  permitted  under  the  new  na- 
tionality laws  of  1940. 

Most  schools,  recognizing  the  demands  of 
citizenship  upon  the  individual  in  a  democ- 
racy, go  beyond  the  legal  requirements  in 
preparation  for  naturalization.  This  is 
desirable  since  all  citizens  are  affected  by 
the  extent  to  which  every  citizen  effectively 
exercises  his  rights  and  responsibilities. 
The  educational  needs  of  a  good  citizen, 
rather  than  the  need  of  passing  a  natural- 
ization examination,  should  according!}- 
determine  the  content  of  such  an  enlight- 
ened educational  program. 

Our  Constitution  and 
Government  Should  Be 
Known  to  All  Citizens 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  wants, 
and  is  expected  to  have,  some  knowledge  of 
its  history,  its  ideals,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  its  Government  is  built.  Similarly, 
every  citizen  is  expected  to  participate  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  in  determining 
policies  and  electing  representatives  to  carr)- 
out  those  policies  in  a  continuously  changing 
situation.  The  necessary  skills  and  informa- 
tion for  effective  participation  within  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  are  therefore  an 
essential  part  of  an  educational  program  for 
citizenship. 

Ot(r  Constitutio7i  and  Government,  Federal 
Textbook  on  Citizenship,  provides  basic  con- 


tent for  democratic  education.'  It  not 
only  provides  the  necessary  information  but, 
through  its  suggestions  and  discussion  ques- 
tions, gives  an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
necessary  skills.  The  author  of  the  textbook 
shows  that  all  people  live  in  groups.  Each 
person  belongs  to  many  groups,  large  and 
small,  public  and  private.  Small  groups  in 
which  people  see  each  other  face  to  face  are 
the  easiest  to  understand  and  to  study. 
The  class  is  one  such  group.  So  is  the  family. 
The  local,  county.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments are  larger  groups  to  which  every 
person  belongs. 

Every  group,  large  and  small,  has  some 
kind  of  organization,  some  way  of  managing 
its  aflFairs.  The  process  of  managing  the 
affairs  of  a  group — its  government — can  be 
seen  in  a  small  group,  the  class,  as  well  as  in 
a  large  group.  Students  can  thus  study 
government  processes  in  their  small  class 
groups.  They  learn  (1)  who  the  head  of 
tlie  group  is  and  how  the  group  is  organized; 
(2)  what  its  purposes  are;  (3)  how  its  deci- 
sions are  made  and  carried  out;  (4)  how  it 
works  with  other  groups;  and  (5)  what  rules 
or  standards  it  uses.  These  factors,  they 
learn  in  their  study  of  government,  are 
important  in  managing  the  affairs  of  any 
group.  They  can  be  asked  to  look  for  them 
in  all  the  groups  they  belong  to.  They  can 
study  local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments 
to  determine  how  these  matters  are  managed 
for  each  one.  They  learn  that  in  a  demo- 
cratically organized  class  or  family  each 
individual  shares  authority  and  responsi- 
bilit}',  helps  to  make  decisions  and  rules,  and 
is  responsible  for  carrying  them  out.  They 
can  use  knowledge  of  organization  learned 
in  the  study  of  the  smaller  group  to  help 
them  to  understand  a  larger  group — the 
democratic  state. 

If  the  Federal  Textbook  on  Citizenship  is 
studied  and  thoroughl\'  understood  by  the 
teacher,    he    can    interpret    the    principles 

*  Our  Constitution  and  Government,  Federal  Textbook  on  Citizen- 
ship, Lessons  on  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  Use  in  the  Public  Schools  by  Candidates  for  Citizenship 
{prepared  in  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service).  Wash- 
ington. Uni  ted  States  Government  Printing  Office.  1940.     400  p. 
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involved,  using  as  illustrations  face-to-face 
group  activities  which  students  can  under- 
stand. News  of  the  day,  the  current  local 
activities  of  Go\ernment  agencies,  and  im- 
portant community  affairs  can  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  this  larger  pattern  of 
group  living.  Citizenship  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities can  be  better  understood  when 
each  individual's  rights  and  responsibilit}- 
for  better  living  in  his  ou<7i  smaller  groups 
become  fully  recognized. 

The  Education  Program 
As  a  Whole 

Learning  takes  place  through  meaningful 
activities.  A  student  who  could  not  under- 
stand the  intricate  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  studying  its  structure  can 
understand  very  well  the  meaning  of  repre- 
sentation and  delegation  of  authority  if  he  is 
elected  or  elects  a  delegate  to  the  student 
body,  or  if  he  functions  on  a  program  com- 
mittee for  a  school  festival.  These  simpler 
activities  prepare  him  for  larger  participa- 
tion. The  program  of  education  which  the 
teacher  and  students  plan  will  be  more 
effective  if  large  numbers  of  such  experiences 
are  included.  Some  aliens,  whose  concept  of 
education  for  naturalization  is  based  on  a 
belief  that  they  must  learn  (memorize)  the 
answers  to  specific  questions,  often  resent 
activities  which  interfere  with  drill  on 
answers  to  questions  and  will  only  gradually 
be  convinced  of  their  importance.  Exam- 
iners and  judges  also  will  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  broader  goals  of  citizen- 
ship education  as  they  see  the  effects  of  class 
activities  on  the  lives  of  the  applicants  and 
on  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
Only  then  can  they  be  expected  to  support 
such  a  program  and  to  include  questions  on 
citizenship  activities  in  naturalization  exam- 
inations. 

The  program  should  be  planned  with 
specific  yet  long-time  and  important  goals- 
important  to  the  students,  to  the  school, 
and  to  the  comnuinit)'.  "^I'hc  goals  should 
be  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  methods 
and  materials  should  be  carefulK    planned, 
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and  each  step  and  each  activity  necessary 
to  the  final  goal  discussed  by  students  and 
teachers  in  terms  of  the  total  program.  The 
students  should  see  their  own  relationship 
to  the  whole  and  take  responsibility  for  a 
part  in  it.  \  arious  ways  of  measuring 
progress  should  be  devised  so  that  each 
student  can  see  his  attainment  from  week  to 
week.  Each  week's  work,  each  da\''s  work, 
then  becomes  a  unit  in  the  total  plan. 

A  Plan  for  One  Evening's 
Classroom  Activities 

The  practical  test  of  educational  theory 
comes  in  the  classroom  and  study  group. 
For  mutual  satisfaction  and  progress,  teach- 
ers and  students  must  work  together  in 
apphing  from  da\'  to  day  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democractic  teaching  and  learning. 

Teaching  is  the  process  of  guiding  student 
growth.  Growth  takes  place  over  a  period 
of  time.  Each  day's  work,  therefore,  is  a 
unit  in  a  continuous  pattern  of  growth.  It 
is  one  small  part  of  the  whole  plan  for  help- 
ing the  individual  to  develop  skills,  atti- 
tudes, abilities,  and  knowledge  for  his  own 
purposes.  A  single  lesson  is  planned  with 
the  same  elements  which  make  up  the  gen- 
eral plan: 

(1)  Speciiic   gt^als   for  the   lesson    must   be   deter- 
mined. 

(2)  The  materials  and   teaching  devices    must   be 

selected  in  the  light  of  these  goals. 
Ci)  The  individual  and  group  activities   must   be 

planned  to  contribute  to  the  goals. 
(4)   Progress  toward  the  goals  must  be  measured 

in  some  concrete  way. 

A  good  teacher  makes  plans  for  and  with 
each  individual  student  in  the  group. 
L'sually  the  class  can  be  organized  into  two 
or  three  groups  on  the  basis  of  reading 
ability,  general  interests,  or  both.  For 
each  group  and  for  each  person,  goals  of 
possible  achievement  are  set  for  each  meet- 
ing of  the  class.  For  each  a  program  of 
action  is  plantied  and  progress  toward  the 
desired  goal  is  measured.  Just  how  this 
might  be  done  for  one  tnixed  group  is  out- 
lined in  detail   in   the  chart  on  pages  13    15. 
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This  chart  gives  a  plan  for  a  single  eve- 
ning's work  designed  for  a  specific  group  of 
students.  It  is  not  a  pattern  lesson.  It 
would  be  impossible,  obviously,  to  present 
a  lesson  plan  which  could  be  universally 
adopted;  moreover,  it  would  be  a  denial  of 
the  principles  of  good  teaching  to  attempt 
to  do  so.  The  work  described  in  the  chart, 
however,  does  show  concretely  the  variety 
of  activities  which  arise  in  each  day's  work, 
and  some  ways  of  carrying  them  on  demo- 
cratically. 

The  plan  here  given  was  designed  for  a 
group  of  22  men  and  women  ranging  in  age 
from  19  to  60.  All  are  foreign-born,  but 
some  have  been  in  this  country  long  enough 
to  speak  English  well  and  some  learned 
English  before  they  came  here.  Their 
reading  ability  in  English  ranges  from  zero 
to  about  fifth  grade.  They  have  had  from 
I  year  of  schooling  up  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
high-school  education.  Most  of  them  are 
in  the  lowest  income  brackets,  although  a 
few  are  fairly  prosperous.  All  but  four  are 
parents;  all  but  seven  are  gainfully  employed 
either  full  or  part  time.  No  other  group, 
of  course,  will  be  exactly  like  this  one. 

The  class  is  located  in  a  public  school 
building  in  a  city  of  100,000  population. 
Most  of  the  students  have  been  in  this 
class  for  3  months  or  longer.  A  part  of  the 
class  is  using  the  Federal  Textbook  on  Citizen- 
ship as  basic  reading  material.  Some  are 
using  a  weekly  newspaper  as  the  basic 
text.  Others  have  mimeographed  material. 
The  major  purposes  of  all  of  the  students 
are  naturalization,  language  learning,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  their  responsibili- 
ties and  privileges  as  citizens.  Their  com- 
mon interests  include  a  desire  for  vocational 
advancement  and  improvement  in  home  and 
family  life.  They  have  a  growing  interest 
in  public  affairs  stimulated  by  news  reading 
and  class  discussion. 

Each  of  the  three  student  groups  has 
about  an  equal  period  of  the  teacher's 
individual  attention.  During  that  time 
silent  work  is  planned  for  the  other  two 
groups.     The  work  is  individualized,  local- 


ized, and  integrated  with  past  and  future 
work  of  the  group.  No  activity  is  continued 
so  long  that  any  individual  loses  interest. 
Each  individual  is  expected  to  work  up  to 
the  limit  of  his  capacities  and  each  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  group 
activity  and  to  the  progress  of  all  the  others. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  developing  skills 
which  will  help  him  to  carry  on  group  and 
community  activities  after  he  leaves  the 
class.  The  teacher  works  with  the  students, 
not  jor  them.  She  gains  their  cooperation 
and  encourages  independent  effort.  More 
advanced  students  are  used  as  teachers  for 
those  less  proficient.  There  are  many 
activities  planned  for  committees  and  for 
individuals  so  that  each  person  has  some- 
thing important  to  do.  There  is  a  pleasant, 
informal  atmosphere,  but  the  time  is  fully 
and  productively  employed.  No  one  must 
wait  long  for  attention.  No  one  monop- 
olizes the  teacher's  time. 


Language  Skills  Are 
Only  a  Beginning 

Literacy  and  a  mastery  of  English  are 
foundation  stones  upon  which  the  towering 
structure  of  educational  opportunity  is  built. 
\\  ithout  reading,  writing,  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  numbers,  further  education  is  limited. 
Without  English  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  the  foreign-born  will 
remain  apart  from  their  native-born  neigh- 
bors. Yet  the  acquisition  of  those  skills  and 
experience  in  making  the  most  immediate 
adjustments  are  onl}'  a  means  to  the  larger 
goal  of  lifelong  learning  upon  which  demo- 
cratic citizenship  is  built. 

Effective  teaching  in  the  areas  of  immediate 
and  urgent  needs  can  demonstrate  to  stu- 
dents the  practical  \alue  of  vvider  knowledge 
in  their  own  lives.  Citizenship  education  is 
concerned  with  health,  homemaking,  jobs, 
art,  music,  drama,  parent-child  relationships, 
and  public  affairs  as  each  of  these  helps 
individuals  contribute  more  full\-  to  a  better 
comniunit)'.  It  is  concerned  with  arousing 
participation,  first  in  class  groups,  and  then 
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in    ever-widening    areas,    since    democracy  tional  festivals  and  the  lilce,  \'ield  values  for 

depends  upon  individual  initiative  and  action.  democracy  even  greater  than  those  immedi- 

That  is  why  committee  work,  participa-  ately  evident.     That  is  why  every  effective 

tion  in  planning,  and  group  discussions  are  of  educational    program    reaches    beyond    the 

great  importance   in   citizenship   education.  classroom  and  the  school  into  the  life  of  the 

That  is  wh\'  community  programs,  interna-  community. 
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Learning  Citizenship  in  the  Community 

Loyal  aliens  are  not  intruders  to  be  merely  tolerated.      They  are  priceless  assets  for  the  defense  of  democracy 
if  we  have  the  wit  to  cultivate  them. — Atturney  General  Robert  H.  Jackson.^ 


The  Classroom 
Reaches  Out 

Any  program  of  education  such  as  we  have 
here  been  advocating,  which  prepares  its 
students  for  civic  action,  must  reach  beyond 
the  classroom  and  the  school  into  the  com- 
munity. Since  learning  takes  place  through 
activity,  learning  citizenship  will  be  more 
effective  when  practiced  in  situations  which 
are  of  immediate  concern  to  the  learner. 
Furthermore,  8  hours  a  week  in  class  give 
too  little  time  for  learning  the  things  the 
student  should  be  practicing  during  a  large 
part  of  the  remaining  160  hours  of  each 
week. 

Class  committees. — From  the  beginning, 
students  who  function  in  class  and  school 
committees  will  be  coming  into  contact  with 
community  agencies  of  various  kinds;  for 
example,  in  arranging  field  trips,  in  asking 
help  from  the  public  agencies  (such  as  from 
the  city  welfare  department  for  a  garden 
project,  or  from  the  department  of  public 
health  to  clean  up  some  insanitary  part  of 
the  school  grounds),  in  work  with  Govern- 
ment bureaus,  social  welfare  agencies,  clin- 
ics, hospitals,  and  organized  foreign-language 
groups.  Such  students  are  extending  the 
classroom  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
school.  Again,  in  inviting  people  outside 
the  school  to  come  to  student  exhibits,  to 
monthly  or  annual  prf)grams,  or  to  share  in 
some  other  school  activity,  they  bring  the 
community  into  the  school. 

Student  councils  bring  together  representa- 
tive members  of  various  classes  within  the 
school  for  specific  purposes.  City-wide 
councils  made  up  of  representatives  of 
various  schools  are  an  extension  of  the  same 
representative  organization  and  provide  an 


"  Coninion  liroiind.  ftumincr  IsKuc,  1V41,  p. 

terly  by  the  Council  for  American  Unity,  222  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


extension  of  democratic  activities  and  thej 
learning  which  comes  in  the  give-and-take 
of  group  work.  Such  groups,  howe\-er, 
must  have  genuine  and  valuable  work  to  do 
and  this  work  must  be  known  and  considered 
worth  while  by  the  students  themselves. 
Organization  for  the  sake  of  organization 
only  is  worthless. 

Radio  listening  groups  are  one  of  the  siin- 
plest  devices  for  bringing  the  community 
into  the  school  and  for  helping  foreign-born 
students  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
outside  of  their  own  community.  There  are 
a  great  many  programs  on  the  air  which  are 
valuable  for  this  purpose.  Among  them, 
/  Am  An  American,  broadcast  each  Sunday 
afternoon,  is  prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  The  American  School  of  the  Air 
has  a  daily  program,  Mondays  to  Fridays, 
and  offers  a  teachers'  manual  which  not  only 
provides  advance  information  about  pro- 
grams but  also  gives  reading  references  and 
study-and-discussion  suggestions.  Manv 
forum  programs,  heard  under  both  national 
and  local  sponsorship,  are  among  the  con- 
tinuous, life-long  kinds  of  participation 
which  democratic  citizenship  requires. 
Broadcasting  stations,  upon  request,  will 
send  the  class  bulletin  board  announcements 
of  radio  programs  and  stud>'  guides.  The 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice  will  pro\ide  the 
latest  information  on  programs  whicli  they 
sponsor. 

All  radio  broadcasts  should  be  in\csti- 
gated  by  the  teacher  before  they  are  recom- 
mended to  students  or  used  in  the  classroom. 
They  should  be  used  with  discretion,  in 
accordance  with  the  ability  of  students  to 
comprehend.  Some  will  be  too  difficult  for 
any  but  the  most  advanced  students.    When 
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used  in  class,  listening  can  be  supplemented 
by  class  discussion.  For  programs  which 
come  at  a  time  which  is  not  convenient  for 
class  listening,  student-listening  committees 
may  be  assigned  and  then  may  be  asked  to 
lead  a  discussion  on  the  program.  Other 
committees  ma}-  listen  to  programs  in  their 
native  language  and  tell  in  English  what 
these  programs  mean  to  people  of  that  na- 
tionality and  how  they  help  or  hinder  the 
spread  of  democracy. 

Recorded  programs  which  can  be  repeated 
and  used  in  sections  may  be  utilized  when 
students  do  not  have  a  sufficient  mastery  of 
English  to  understand  regularly  broadcast 
programs.  A  catalog  of  recorded  programs 
is  available  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. It  may  be  wise  to  choose  a  few 
records  of  special  interest  from  the  com- 
plete list.  People  outside  the  class  may  be 
invited  to  listen  and  the  broadcast  ma)-  be 
made  a  social  occasion  for  the  class. 

Dramatization  of  radio  programs  gives  oral 
practice  or  provides  an  entertainment  to 
which  the  people  of  the  community  may  be 
invited.  The  j^ounger  members  of  the 
group  or  the  older  children  of  the  students  in 
the  classes  may  be  gi\en  the  roles.  To  ac- 
company such  dramatization,  costumes  worn 
by  students,  an  exhibit  of  foreign  arts  and 
crafts  assembled  by  students,  or  a  food  sale 
of  foreign  foods  help  to  make  the  evening 
interesting.  All  these  may  be  provided  bv 
the  students  of  the  nationality  being  honored 
in  the  program  of  the  evening. 

Forums  for  the  foreign-born  provided  an 
opportunity  in  one  community  to  bring  into 
the  class  the  local  judge,  the  chief  of  police, 
the  public  health  official,  the  agriculture  ex- 
tension agent,  officials  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  representa- 
tives of  foreign  groups.  The  guest  speakers 
were  asked  to  prepare  their  talks  in  language 
simple  enough  for  people  with  a  limited 
knowledge  of  English.  The  class  members, 
because  they  were  among  their  friends, 
gained  courage  to  carry  on  discussion.  Such 
little  forums  may  be  used  as  transition  pro- 


grams for  initiating  naturalized  citizens  into 
the  community  program  of  education  in 
public  affairs. 

Community  Activities 
Demonstrate  Democracy 
in  Action 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  teacliers 
can  help  students  to  know  their  community 
better  and  to  take  part  in  its  activities. 
Equally  important  are  the  activities  which 
help  the  community  to  know  the  foreign- 
born  groups.  Some  of  those  mentioned 
above  do  this.  There  are  many  others,  as 
for  example  exhibits  at  the  public  library 
on  special  days  celebrating  national  heroes 
of  other  lands,  exhibits  in  public  places  such 
as  the  local  auditorium,  the  school,  the 
courthouse,  or  the  city  hall.  In  one  small 
city  the  Women's  Club  was  entertained  each 
month  by  a  different  small  group  of  foreign- 
born  women  serving  foreign  foods  in  native 
costumes.  These  women  were  in  turn  in- 
vited to  become  members  of  the  club. 

The  kind  of  understanding  which  conies 
when  people  live  together  in  such  places  as 
the  International  Houses  of  universities  is 
gained  also  in  the  International  Institutes 
now  carrying  on  work  in  many  communities. 
No  program  for  the  foreign-born  should  fail 
to  cooperate  with  this  agency  for  interna- 
tional understanding. 

Each  spring,  "I  Am  An  American  Da}" 
gives  every  community  an  opportunity  to 
bring  together  newly  made  citizens  who 
have  been  naturalized  and  the  young  people 
of  the  community  who  have  acquired 
citizenship  that  year  through  reaching  the 
age  of  21  years.  Throughout  the  country, 
committees  are  working  to  make  the  third 
Sunday  in  May,  "I  Am  An  American  Day," 
as  widely  celebrated  a  holiday  as  the  4th  of 
July.  The  National  Education  Association 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  have  pamphlet  material  ^  to  guide 
and  help  in  developing  such  programs. 

Probably    the    most    con\-incing   evidence 

^  American  Citizens  Handbook,  1^41,  published    by  the  National 
Kducation  .\330ciation  . 
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that  things  can  be  done  is  the  fact  that  some- 
one else  has  been  doing  them.  That  is  the 
reason  for  selecting  from  dozens  of  activities 
the  few  described  on  the  following  pages 
with  some  detail.  They  are  programs  being 
carried  on  by  average  .Americans,  but  they 
have  the  spark  of  life  which  comes  from 
creative  leadership  that  knows  where  it 
wants  to  go  and  will  find  the  way.  No  one 
of  these  programs  may  be  exactly  right  for 
a  particular  group.  Each  teacher  should 
make  his  own. 

The  Santa  Barbara  M exican  Parent-Teacher 
Association  and  Garden  Club.^ — A  program 
which  well  illustrates  democratic  living  and 
the  operation  of  democratic  principles  in 
adult  education  for  tiie  foreign-born  is  that 
organized  for  the  Spanish-speaking  mothers 
and  fathers  of  children  who  attend  the  Santa 
Barbara  city  schools.  El  Faro  (The  Light- 
house) is  the  adult  education  center  in  the 
Mexican  district.  The  Parent-Teacher 
Association  at  the  El  Faro  school  is  the 
center  for  much  community  activity,  most 
of  it  carried  on  in  Spanish,  which  is  the 
language  of  everyday  living  for  the  people 
in  that  community.  The  El  Faro  Garden 
Club,  whose  members  are  all  of  Mexican 
birth  or  descent,  is  another  organization 
actively  interested  in  the  community. 

These  people  participate  fully  in  com- 
munity life.  Here  are  some  examples: 
When  the  Red  Cross  collection  was  made  for 
the  British  War  Relief,  this  group  donated 
two  woolen  quilts  made  by  the  Mexican 
mothers  from  scraps.  Most  of  the  homes 
that  helped  make  the  quilts  could  use 
another  bedcover,  but  enthusiasm  was 
shown  by  those  Parent-Teacher  Association 
members  who  sewed  the  woolen  scraps 
together.  A  rummage  sale,  where  pennies 
buy  desired  articles  and  where  the  things 
donated  do  much  good  to  the  buyer  as  well 
as  to  the  seller,  helps  raise  the  monc\ 
which  they  pledge  to  the  Community  Chest. 
The  president  of  the  Latin  America  "^'outh 
Council  spoke  to  the  El  Faro  Parent- 
Teacher  .Association  on  the  theme  "Mexican 
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Youth  and  Its  Opportunities  Here."  This 
youth  group  is  planning  to  secure  adequate 
lighting  in  a  park  to  permit  use  of  the 
playground  at  night.  They  want  to  keep 
children  off  the  streets  in  the  long  summer, 
evenings  and  provide  an  outdoor  place  foB 
family  recreation.  The  \'outh  Council  re- 
quested the  City  Council  to  grant  a  petition 
for  lighting  a  park  and  asked  the  El  Faro 
Parent-Teacher  Association  to  endorse  the 
idea.  The  Chaplain  of  the  First  Mexican 
Baptist  Church  talked  to  anotiier  meeting 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  on  how 
mothers  can  help  their  children  to  become 
better  .Americans.  The  children  from  the 
school  sang  delightful  folk  songs.  At  the 
same  time  a  contribution  was  voted  for  the 
earthquake  sufferers  at  Colima,  Mexico. 

One  group  of  Mexican  mothers  is  meeting 
for  war  relief;  another  is  planning  to  take 
courses  in  home  nursing  sponsored  by  the 
Red  Cross.  There  are  many  kinds  of  classes 
for  the  foreign-born  since  it  is  the  policy  of 
tiie  adult  education  department  to  let  no 
one  take  the  final  course  for  naturalization 
who  has  not  taken  a  preliminar)'  course  in 
the  field  he  needs  most.  It  may  be  language, 
history,  or  public  affairs.  There  is  a 
Spanish-American  Forum.  There  are  dis- 
cussions on  safety.  There  are  courses  in 
nutrition,  sanitation,  and  household  duties. 
The  El  Faro  PTA  sponsors  a  course  on 
how  to  use  low-cost  nourishing  foods,  and 
the  preparation  of  surplus  commodities  is 
emphasized. 

The  Mexican  (jarden  Club  shares  in  the 
beautiiication  of  Santa  Barbara.  In  con- 
nection with  the  annual  Better  Homes  Week 
of  the  cit\',  the  club  conducts  a  Clean-up 
Week.  The  home  teaciicr  uses  odd  hours 
for  months  listing  improved  yards.  A 
committee  from  the  wonuMi's  clubs  of  the 
city  presents  cards  to  each  home  where 
improvement  is  shown.  In  the  first  year 
97  cards  were  issued,  in  the  fourrii  year, 
400.  There  is  no  competition  except  with 
the  previous  condition  of  the  \ard.  Every 
house  is  gi\en  a  card  which  shows  reason- 
able clTort  to  inipn>\e  its  appearance.    The 
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Commiiuity  problems  are  a  vilal  topic  to  ihe  adull  I'oreign-bom. 


Courtesy  Denter  WPA  Adult  Education  Proanin 
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adult  education  department  of  the  city 
schools  gets  special  permits  to  allow  the 
students  to  dump  rubbish  in  the  city  dumps 
during  the  week.  The  object  of  this  move- 
ment is  encouragement  of  continued  neat- 
ness in  homes  and  surroundings,  and  so  the 
program  is  as  generous  as  possible  in  giving 
out  cards  wherever  they  can  be  justified. 
A  garden  tour  concludes  the  Better  Homes 
Week.  Clubwomen  take  the  Mexican  ladies 
in  their  cars  to  see  a  few  of  the  best  yards, 
and  they  all  wind  up  for  refreshments  in 
some  Mexican  garden.  Valuable  under- 
standing by  all  members  of  the  groups, 
as  well  as  better  housekeeping,  is  thus 
encouraged. 

Last  year  the  Mexicans  decided  to  partici- 
pate by  beautifying  a  vacant  lot.  They 
raised  funds  by  a  benefit  dinner.  The 
members  and  their  husbands  worked  hard. 
As  a  result  this  small  group  from  a  neigh- 
boring republic  set  the  pace  for  "Santa 
Barbara,  the  Beautiful"  in  showing  what 
could  be  done  to  rid  the  city  of  unsightly 
weed-grown  yards,  since  their  lot  was  the 
most  attractive  entry  in  the  project. 

The  El  Faro  Garden  Club  shares  also  in 
the  annual  community  flower  show,  for 
which  plants  and  cuttings  are  provided 
without  charge  by  the  Plans  and  Planting 
Committee  of  Community  Arts  of  Santa 
Barbara.  Last  year  they  took  third  prize. 
At  the  flower  show  in  the  armory,  they  came 
in  costumes  and  provided  as  colorful  a 
contribution  as  any  group  there. 

Women  members  of  all  adult  classes  are 
invited  by  the  Mexican  Women's  Garden 
Club  and  the  El  Faro  P.T.  A.  to  a  Christmas 
party  each  year.  As  hostesses  the  club 
members  have  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  community. 
.\t  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  El  Faro 
P.T.  A.  and  the  El  Faro  Garden  Club  give  an 
annual  dinner  at  the  Neigiiborhood  iiouse 
to  express  iheir  appreciation  to  the  teachers 
who  helped  tiiem  to  learn  iMiglish  and  guided 
their  group  activities.  The  guests  are  pre- 
sented with  corsages  of  roses  grown  b>  the 
members.     No   speeches    are    made,    but    a 


program  of  Mexican  songs  is  given  during 
the  dinner  in  compliment  to  the  guests. 
This  year  the  evening  concluded  with 
everyone  around  the  piano  singing  "God 
Bless  America." 

Mexican  Flag  Day  was  celebrated  last 
year  (February  25)  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  feeling  of  unity  and 
brotherhood  between  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  was  dramatically 
represented.  The  symbolism  and  history 
of  the  Mexican  flag  and  the  flag  of  this 
country  were  discussed,  and  the  Mexican 
and  the  American  national  anthems  were 
sung  while  standard  bearers  of  the  two  flags 
stood  with  clasped  hands. 

The  Chicago  Citizens'  Club  for  Defense.'^ — 
The  new  citizens  of  the  adult-education  class 
in  the  Irving  Park  district  of  Chicago  asked 
one  another:  "What  can  we,  as  an  adult- 
education  group,  do  to  assist  in  the  National 
Defense  program.^"  Their  class  units  had 
covered  The  Home,  The  Community,  Work- 
ing Together,  Nutrition,  Menu  Planning, 
Budget  Planning,  Child  Care,  Recreation, 
Health,  and  Education.  The  students  want- 
ed to  follow  these  with  a  constructive  plan  to 
accomplish  something  as  a  group.  Their 
plans  looked  toward  a  continuous  study  of 
and  a  growing  contribution  to  community 
life,  with  appropriate  help  from  leaders  and 
experts.  They  were  convinced  that  the  job 
to  be  done  is  urgent,  the  possibilities  varied 
and  interesting. 

One  of  the  students,  formerly  a  German 
subject,  now  an  American  citizen,  spioke  to 
the  students  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
His  words  are  worth  quoting  since  they  came 
from  a  deep  con\-iction  and  led  to  action: 

Some  of  us  have  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  As  citizens  we  feel  we  should 
take  the  lead  during;  this  critical  time  and  ori;ani/.c 
so  that  we  may  do  our  part  in  our  country's  defense 
proKram.  We  appreciate  our  freedom  in  ."America. 
Just  outside  in  our  hall  is  a  picture  which  we  see 
every  time  we  come  to  class,  a  picture  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  where  our  liberty  was  born.  .'\nd 
in   tliat   paintinj;   we   also  see   the  .American   tlag 


^  Ad.iptf--,!  from  a  p.iper  bj    iiclcii  tJrahani  Lyncli,  supplied  hy 
Frances  Wetmorc. 
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which  stands  for  liberty,  for  unity,  for  justice,  for 
equality. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  young 
men  have  put  on  the  uniform.  Some  of  our  own 
class  members  have  been  called.  Some  of  our  sons 
have  gone  but  defense  begins  at  home  and  we 
must  protect  our  country,  not  only  physically,  but 
with  all  our  resources  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  home.  Let  us  do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
serve those  things  we  value  in  our  daily  lives. 
Defense  is  not  only  an  army  and  a  navy,  but 
defense  is  also  security,  education,  conservation, 
and  health.  Let  us  study  our  Government  more 
earnestly  and  improve  our  language.  Let  us  try 
to  be  more  tolerant  as  we  have  learned  to  be  among 
our  35  nationalities  here  at  Independence  Park. 
Let  us  watch  our  health  and  the  health  of  our 
families  to  make  a  strong  America.  Above  all — 
let  us  be  awake — be  aware — of  what  Is  going  on. 
We  can  do  much  as  a  class — but  we  can  do  more 
by  organizing.  Those  who  have  worked  and 
played  and  lived  together  in  groups  will  under- 
stand one  another  better  throughout  their  lives. 
We  all  know  that  "In  union  there  is  strength" — so 
I  shall  ask  the  citizens  here  to  meet  at  the  south 
end  of  the  hall  after  our  program  to  organize,  and 
to  show  our  appreciation  of  all  we  have  gained  by 
being  .■Vmerican  citizens. 

Forty-five  new  American  citizens  met  and 
discussed  plans  for  their  new  club  for  the 
defense  of  America.  Practice  in  conduct- 
ing meetings  during  class  periods  gave  them 
confidence.  There  was  no  hesitation  about 
procedure.  The  chairman  appointed  a 
nominating  committee,  and  a  time  was  set 
for  future  meetings.  Three  meetings  were 
held  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1941,  but 
the  real  work  began  in  the  fall.  This  is  a 
club  of  housev:-ives  who  do  their  work,  care 
for  children,  bake,  and  sew;  of  bakers,  of 
storekeepers,  of  bricklayers,  of  dairymen,  of 
laborers.  They,  too,  are  the  people — and 
in  their  combined  voices  is  the  voice  of  the 
United  States. 

At  their  meetings  they  have  training  in 
nutrition,  in  improving  the  health  of  the 
community,  in  working  out  budgets  for 
various  income  levels.  They  study  the 
problems  of  youth,  social  problems,  farm 
welfare.  They  plan  for  community  self- 
education  along  with  community  action. 
They  carry  their  knowledge  into  their  own 
homes,    handing   on    to    their    children    the 


ideal  of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life.  They 
carry  their  knowledge  into  the  community, 
learning  to  live  better  together. 

The  students  have  taken  practical  steps 
toward  their  general  goals.  A  conference  was 
held  with  the  director  of  the  Association  for 
Famih"  Living,  who  promised  to  give  a  course 
at  the  meetings  on  home  and  family  problems 
and  to  open  the  library  of  the  association  to 
the  group. 

In  the  public  library  a  shelf  of  books  is 
arranged  for  the  use  of  the  club  and  its 
classes.  The  library  also  provides  lists  of 
books  available  on  the  topics  selected  for 
study.  The  materials  are  classified  by  read- 
ing difficulty  and  can  thus  be  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  student's  ability. 

The  Adult  Education  Council  of  Chicago 
gave  material,  approved  the  topics,  and  has 
helped  lead  discussions.  Some  of  the  women 
students  have  met  with  a  group  of  women's 
organizations,  and  a  group  of  men  students 
with  a  group  from  the  men's  organizations  in 
the  community.  The  readers'  adviser  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  suggested  that  the 
clubwomen  might  invite  small  groups  into 
their  homes  to  discuss  community  problems 
over  cups  of  tea,  for  a  better  understanding 
and  a  more  friendly  spirit.  A  "'smoker"  for 
the  men  in  the  attractive  parlor  at  Independ- 
ence Park  field  house  has  also  been  planned. 
Communit\-  sings  that  were  started  a  few 
years  ago  are  being  continued,  and  a  parents' 
and  children's  orchestra  is  actively  under  way. 

The  influence  of  the  club  extends  beyond 
Chicago.  It  helps  support  a  little  school 
library  in  the  hill  community  of  Moores 
Creek,  Ky.  It  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
other  similar  clubs.  In  one  district,  for 
example,  there  are  no  yards  or  gardens,  no 
place  for  the  children  to  play  but  on  the 
street.  There  is  no  community  house  in  the 
district.  Recenth'  a  parent-teacher  associ- 
ation was  organized  in  the  school,  and  the 
entire  adult  class  joined.  Its  members  are 
becoming  awake  to  the  conditions  in  their 
community.  An  early  project  will  be  an 
effort  to  get  a  nearby  factory  to  allow  the 
mothers  with  babies  and  small  children  to  use 
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the  only  piece  of  grass  in  the  community. 
The  next  undertalcing  will  be  to  arouse  the 
citizens  to  the  need  of  a  community  house  for 
recreational  and  cultural  activities.  There 
is  great  need  of  a  nursery  school  and  warm 
lunches  for  the  children.  The  adult  class 
will  "start  the  ball  rolling."  This  they  see 
as  a  part  of  their  defense  of  the  Nation. 

New  York  City's  Evening  Adult  Students' 
Associatio}i}° — The  evening  elementary 
schools  and  day  classes  for  adults  in  New 
York  City  enroll  more  than  40,000  students, 
and  approximately  30,000  are  in  regular 
attendance.  From  so  large  a  group,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  city-wide  voluntary 
association  of  students  could  develop  a 
program  of  richness  and  variety  and  accom- 
plish much.  These  New  York  City  adult 
students  provide  many  social  and  cultural 
opportunities  for  the  foreign-born  in  classes 
and  manage  most  of  the  recreational  and 
extra-curricular  programs  of  the  public 
schools  for  adult  elementary  students. 

There  are  two  associations,  one  for  e\'ening 
adult  students  and  one  for  the  adult  students 
attending  day  classes.  Many  of  their  ac- 
tivities are  similar,  but,  since  the  leisure 
time  of  their  members  does  not  coincide, 
they  meet  separately.  A  description  of  the 
program  of  the  Evening  Adult  Students' 
Association  follows. 

All  students  are  eligible  for  membership. 
Dues  are  10  cents  a  year.  Representatives 
elected  by  each  class  meet  in  a  school  group, 
and  each  school  sends  representatives  to  the 
city-wide  council.  This  council  plans  and 
directs  the  city-wide  activities  of  the 
association. 

An  annual  trip  to  Washington  is  organized 
and  sponsored  by  the  association,  as  a  vital 
supplement  to  textbook  education  on  citizen- 
ship and  Government.  In  1939,  1,000  men 
and  women  visited  the  Capitol  and  Mt. 
Vernon  on  this  annual  pilgrimage.  An  an- 
nual banquet  at  which   150  selected,  newly 


If  This  Bection  is  b.iscd  on  Deinncr.TCy  in  Adilit  ir.duc;iti()n,  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  KvcninK  ICIeincntary  SchtKils  .ind  D.iy  Adult 
CI.1BSCS  o(  the  Bo.ird  ot  Kducition,  City  of  New  Yorlt,  1938-39. 
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naturalized  citizens  are  honored  as  guests  of 
the  association,  brings  together  representa- 
tives of  many  nations  and  many  organiza- 
tions. Among  those  present  last  year  were 
members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
the  New  York  Committee  on  Naturalization, 
and  many  public  officials. 

During  the  New  York  World's  Fair  a 
graduation  ceremony  for  3,000  newly  nat- 
uralized citizens  was  attended  by  50,000 
foreign-born  students  and  their  families. 
This  was  the  largest  single  class  ever  grad- 
uated. An  impressive  program  built  pride 
and  loyalty  to  democracy  as  it  recognized 
the  work  and  the  desire  of  the  student  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  citizenship. 
Massed  flags,  stirring  music,  a  historical 
pageant,  and  speeches  by  national  leaders ' 
sent  out  over  a  national  broadcast  made  this 
an  unforgettable  occasion  for  all  who  at- 
tended. The  president  of  the  board  of 
education  said: 

Eighty-one  different  nationalities  are  represented 
among  these  graduates.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
parents  and  many  are  grandparents  of  American- 
born  or  American-raised  children.  In  age,  they 
range  from  18  to  81.  Most  of  them  are  employed 
as  workers  in  industry  or  as  housewives.  Tonight 
marks  the  culmination  of  3  years  of  earnest  study 
to  learn  our  language,  to  know  our  customs  and 
our  history,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  better 
and  more  intelligent  parenthood.  These  men  and 
women  take  their  citizenship  very  seriously.  To 
them  democracy  is  something  to  be  revered, 
respected,  and  preserved.  They  have  chosen  to 
accept  it  as  an  obligation  rather  than  as  a  privilege 
and  they  have  prepared  themselves  through  these 
years  of  study  for  that  obligation. 

At  this  meeting,   too,  Governor  Lehman 
spoke  to  the  Nation: 

You  who  are  American  citizens,  or  who  arc  about 
to  become  American  citizens,  must  not  for  an 
instant  tolerate  here  the  passions,  the  prejudices, 
the  false  theories  and  ideas  which  are  making 
I'.urope  an  armed  camp,  and  which  have  forced 
from  their  homes  countless  thousands  to  wander 
homeless  through  Europe.  Our  Nation  has  be- 
come great  because  here  races  and  nationalities 
have  lived  side  by  side  with  each  other  in  friend- 
ship and  understanding,  actuated  solely  by  the 
common  iincrest  of  love  nf  .State  and  of  country. 
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The  District  of  Columbia  Ami-ricanization 
School  Association}^ — The  Americanization 
School  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  nation- 

!  ally  known  for  its  work  with  the  foreign- 
born.  The  school  association  of  that  insti- 
tution is  made  up  of  students  and  alumni 
concerned  with  problems  of  the  foreign-born 
and  tiieir  assimilation  into  American  life. 
Its  approach  to  this  problem  is  based  on  the 

i  theory  that  the  best  motivation  is  self- 
motivation  and  that  self-planned,  self- 
directed,  and  self-executed  programs  are 
most  appropriate  for  any  group  of  adults  in 
a  democratic  society. 

This  association  has  worked  continuously 
since  1922.  It  plans  the  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  Americanization  School  as  well  as 
its  more  serious  undertakings.  Among  the 
problems  of  adjustment  most  keenly  felt  and 
most  directly  bearing  upon  the  foreign-born 
are: 

1.  Misinformation  by  the  foreign  press. 

2.  Lack  of  compreliension  of  the  basic  principles  of 

democracy. 

3.  Too    few    community    activities    which    afford 

participation  by  the  foreign-born. 

4.  Famihes  divided  by  the  "foreign-ness"  of  the 

parents  and  the  too  rapid  "Americanization" 
of  the  children. 

5.  Naturalization  sought  for  poor  motives. 

6.  Exploitation  of  the  foreign-born  by  natives  and 

other  foreign-born  people. 

7.  Racial  and  national  prejudices  in  all  groups. 

8.  Discrimination  against  the  foreign-born,  causing 

fear  and  Insecurit}'. 

9.  The  difference  in  the  status  of  women  here  and 

abroad. 

To  help  in  the  solution  of  these  and  other 
problems  the  association  carries  on  many 
activities.  It  publishes  a  newspaper  for  its 
members.  It  conducts  recreation  programs 
of  many  types  in  the  homes  of  members 
and  at  school.  These  include  dances, 
bazaars,  folk  festivals,  receptions  of  new- 
citizens,  and  the  like.  Association  mem- 
bers study  and  support  legislation  to 
better  the  conditions  of  the  foreign-born. 
Various  kinds  of  educational  projects  are 
undertaken  in  addition  to  those  of  the  school. 
The  members  continue  through  the  school 

n  Information  supplied  by  M.^ude  E.  Alton  and  S.  H.  Hanessian. 


association  to  share  in  the  activities  of  the 
school  long  after  they  have  left  the  formal 
classes.  The  association  cooperates  with 
many  local  and  national  organizations,  and 
it  serves  as  a  center  for  meeting  and  working 
with  the  bewildered,  troubled,  or  lonely- 
foreign  people  in  Washington.  It  gives 
continuous  guidance  and  advice  to  the 
teachers  and  the  principal  of  the  Americani- 
zation School  on  the  effectiveness  of  their 
programs  and  techniques,  and  provides  them 
with  help  on  many  kinds  of  student 
problems.  The  principal  says,  "Without 
the  school  association  the  Americanization 
School  could  not  function." 

The  Denver  Folk  Festival}''^ — When  people 
of  different  nationalities  work  together  for  a 
common  goal,  one  of  the  rich  rewards  of  the 
experience  is  that  of  learning  to  know  one 
another  better.  Seldom  do  people  who 
know  one  another  well,  harbor  hatred  or 
unfair  prejudice. 

There  is  no  finer  way  of  earning  these  re- 
wards of  understanding  and  friendship  than 
the  folk  festival.  Each  nationality  group 
brings  to  the  making  of  a  festival  the  riches 
of  its  cultural  heritage  in  folk  songs,  colorful 
costumes,  characteristic  dances,  and  dis- 
tinctive foods.  Such  a  festival  has  become 
a  part  of  the  contribution  to  community 
life  of  the  foreign-born  groups  in  many 
cities.  A  few  have  made  the  festival  a 
city-wide  annual  program,  prepared  for 
through  much  of  the  year  and  culminating 
in  a  spring  festival  representing  all  the 
nationality  groups  of  the  city.  These  few- 
include  New  York,  Washington,  St.  Paul, 
Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Denver. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Denver  Interna- 
tional Folk  Festival,  which  has  reached  its 
eighth  annual  occurrence.  The  Folk  Festi- 
val Council  guides  the  program,  and  the 
recreation  program  of  the  \^  ork  Projects 
Administration  provides  much  of  the  leader- 
ship and  helps  to  integrate  the  efforts  of 
many  cooperating  groups.  Dozens  of  organ- 
izations participate  in  the  work.  The 
Denver  International  Folk  Festival  is  an 
organization    with    officers,    a    constitution. 


•-Information  supplied  by  Charles  F.  Mulford. 
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and  montlily  meetings.  It  undertakes  a 
definite  program  to  create  appreciation  and 
understanding  among  all  peoples  and  to 
refresh  and  keep  alive  the  folklore  of  their 
ancestors.  Its  policies  permit  participation 
in  each  nationality  group  only  by  people 
descended  from  the  nationality  whose  cus- 
toms they  depict,  and  authenticity  of  every 
detail  is  required  of  the  festival  so  far  as  this 
can  be  attained. 

I  Among  the  groups  in  which  interested 
I  persons  are  found  are  the  foreign  consulates, 
I  inter-racial  commissions,  community  centers, 
(the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  churches, 
clubs,  lodges,  unixersities,  and  cosmopolitan 
groups.  It  was  found  important  to  select 
'key  persons  who  were  genuinely  interested 
rather  than  officials  appointed  to  represent 
any  specific  group.  A  series  of  monthly 
"exchange  evening"  meetings,  for  each  of 
which  a  different  nationality  group  pre- 
pared a  program,  helped  the  people  to  know 
one  another  better.  At  each  meeting  re- 
freshments typical  of  food  common  to  the 
nationality  is  served.  An  international  tea 
at  the  Y'.  W.  C.  A.  furthered  the  spirit  of 
good  fellowship.  At  Christmas  an  exhibit 
and  sale  of  Old  \\'orld  Christmas  cookies 
took  place  at  which  the  women,  dressed  in 
native  costumes,  took  turns  selling  cookies 
and  explaining  their  origin.  An  All-Nations 
Christmas  Festival  was  sponsored  by  56 
local  organizations,  bringing  Christmas  tra- 
ditions of  other  countries  to  life  for  the 
people  of  Denver. 

The  spring  festival  was,  of  course,  the 
big  event  of  the  year.  Rehearsals  for  that 
started  3  months  before  the  date  set.  Each 
group  practiced  in  its  own  way  by  itself. 
Weekly  publicity  paved  the  way  for  the 
huge  attendance.  A  dress  rehearsal  assured 
a  finished  performance.  The  program  began 
in  the  afternoon  with  an  Old  World  market, 
where  booths  were  decorated  and  streets 
laid  out  in  the  manner  of  the  Old  \^'orld. 
There  were  exhibits  of  distinctive  arts  and 
crafts.  Rare  delicacies  and  special  foods  of 
each  nation  were  sold,  and  people  gathered 
to  see  the  fun  and  taste  strange  dishes  from 


many  lands.  The  e\ening  program  ga\'e 
each  nationality  group  participating  a  brief 
time  for  its  contribution  of  song,  music, 
story,  or  dance.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
here  was  international  good  will  in  the  mak- 
ing. It  was  comradely  fun,  culminating  a 
year's  work  together. 

Every  community  can  have  a  folk  festi- 
val— though  not  every  one  will  build  so 
elaborate  a  program.  Our  native  heritage 
is  rich  in  tradition,  and  groups  of  foreign- 
born  have  items  of  value  and  interest  to  dis- 
play, songs  they  might  sing,  or  recipes  to 
exchange  and  test.  Together  they  may 
share  their  cultural  treasures.  The  second 
and  third  generations  among  the  children  of 
the  foreign-born,  no  longer  handicapped  by 
strange  accents  or  unfamiliar  ways,  can  lead 
the  way.  Their  interest  in  far-distant  na- 
tional roots  can  search  out  the  treasures, 
through  which  as  patriotic  citizens  of  this 
country  they  will  give  greater  color,  warmth, 
and  beaut}'  to  life  in  this  their  native  land. 

Any  Group 
Can  Do  It 

Many  of  the  actixities  that  have  been 
described  are  simple  and  easy  to  carry  on. 
They  can  be  duplicated,  or  others  like  them 
developed  in  any  community.  They  are 
significant  because  they  illustrate  the  basic 
principles  of  democracy,  respect  for  the 
rights  and  contributions  of  every  member 
of  the  community,  and  a  sharing  of  respon- 
sibility in  that  community  by  everyone 
regardless  of  his  income,  his  education,  or 
the  land  of  his  birth. 

A  citizenship  education  program  that  thus 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  community  life 
does  not  end  when  students  become  natural- 
ized. It  has  only  begun  then.  It  leads 
men  and  women  on  into  an  active  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  the  essen- 
tial factor  upon  which  effective  action  is 
based.  Step-by-step  preparation  for  natural- 
ization or  the  learning  of  English  becomes 
citizenship  education  for  continuous  partici- 
pation in  community  life  based  on  lifelong 
learning. 
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The  Teacher  Also  Learns 

The  potential  influence  iif  a  sinj;le  inspired  teacher,  whose  heart  is  aflame  with  love  of  country  and  a  consuniinj! 
desire  to  aid  students  in  a  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  our  institutions,  is  beyond  calculation.  Such  teachers 
are  needed  by  the  thousands. — Henry  B.  Hazard." 


The  great  majority  of  teachers  who  come 
to  the  evening  school,  the  \\  oric  Projects 
Administration  program,  or  a  social  agency 
to  teach  the  foreign-born  have  had  little 
specialized  preparation  for  their  work.  Some 
of  them  have  had  \ears  of  experience  as 
teachers  of  children,  but  sometimes  this  is 
more  of  a  handicap  than  a  help.  Some  have 
had  only  the  preliminary  training  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Some  are  volun- 
teer workers.  Some  teach  adult  classes  as  a 
part-time  job,  to  supplement  an  income  from 
some  other  occupation.  All  of  these  need 
in-service  education  to  help  them  to  succeed 
in  their  work. 

Tliis  section  is  therefore  concerned  with  the 
in-service  education  of  the  teacher  and 
assumes  that  he  is  already  teaching  with  or 
without  some  preliminary  preparation  for 
his  task.  It  assumes  that  he  has  had  some 
experience  with  his  group,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  his  students  and  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  is  to  continue  teaching.  It  suggests 
ways  of  improving  the  education  of  the  for- 
eign-born through  the  education  of  the  teach- 
er. No  specific  course  of  study  can  be  pre- 
scribed for  all,  since  the  teachers'  experience, 
previous  preparation,  and  most  urgent  im- 
mediate needs  are  different.  The  in-service 
education  must  be  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  each,  and  each  teacher  must  ulti- 
mately analyze  his  own  equipment  for  the 
work  and  his  need  for  further  help. 

As  We  Are  Taught 
So  Shall  We  Teach 

This  quotation  might  well  be  the  key  to 
formulating  a  program  of  in-service  teacher 
education.  Teachers  who  will  be  expected 
to  demonstrate  democracy  in  action  in  the 
classroom  should  have  democracy  in  action 


"  Director  nf  Resctrch,  Information,  and  Rducation,  IintniKration 
and  Naturalisation  Service,  in  an  address  at  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment. Univemity  of  Soutliern  California.  June  1941. 


demonstrated  to  them  in  the  in-service 
education  program.  The  planning  of  the- 
program  should  be  a  cooperative  enterprise 
in  which  the  teacher  shares.  The  problems] 
to  be  studied  should  be  real  to  the  teacher! 
and  the  materials  and  methods  of  study! 
should  bear  directly  upon  their  solution.       I 

A  workshop  arrangement  in  which  teach-( 
ers  work  under  skilled  leadership  in  small) 
conference  groups  drawing  upon  a  wide  rangej 
of  source  material  and  consulting  with] 
experts  whenever  this  is  possible  has  proved! 
extraordinarily   helpful   in  many   instances. 

The  teachers'  workshop  may  be  a  room 
in  a  social  agency  or  in  a  school  where 
materials  have  been  assembled  bearing  upon 
the  teachers'  problems  and  to  which  new 
materials  are  sent  continuously.  Here  are 
held  regular  meetings  with  other  teachers] 
and  with  supervisors.  Here,  occasionally, 
consultants  from  other  agencies  may  be 
invited  to  talk  with  the  teachers,  and  here; 
the  teachers  have  ready  at  hand  the  great 
variety  of  source  materials  from  which  to 
build    their  programs. 

The  teachers'  workshop  may  take  the; 
form  of  a  program  of  from  2  to  6  weeks  at 
some  college  or  university  during  the  sum-i 
mer.  Here  appropriate  materials  are  assem-: 
bled  and  expert  consultants  are  inxited. 
The  significant  thing  about  a  workshop  is' 
that  the  teachers  are  working  upon  the' 
solution  of  problems  of  immediate  import-' 
ance  to  them  and  receive  there  the  most' 
expert  help  possible. 


The  Teacher  Studies 
the  Community 

In  planning  and  developing  the  dynamic!  \ 
educational    program    for    democracy    sug- '  ^ 
gcsted      throughout      this     pamphlet,     the 
teacher  will  lU'cd  to  become  acquainted  with  || 
mail)  comimmil)  agencies  and  leaders.  This' 
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familiarity  may  be  developed  in  the  course 
of  in-service  teacher  education  as  the  teacher 
plans  and  works  out  the  specific  program  for 
his  group.  He  must  discover  what  the  com- 
munity orgar.izations  have  to  offer  for  such 
a  program.  He  must  know  the  community's 
educational  resources. 

Many  specific  questions  can  be  studied. 
Where  are  the  libraries,  public  buildings, 
museums,  historical  sites,  and  the  major 
industrial  plants  to  be  visited?  Where  are 
the  hospitals  and  clinics,  the  public  employ- 
ment offices,  and  the  social  agencies  from 
which  to  seek  cooperation.?  What  foreign 
language  societies,  what  men's  and  women's 
clubs,  and  what  other  private  groups  will 
cooperate?  Will  the  radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, newspapers,  or  the  foreign  language 
press  help  in  publicity?  Are  there  any 
special  local  social  or  educational  resources? 
Who  are  the  most  helpful  officials  and  in- 
dividuals? How  can  all  of  these  resources 
be  most  effectively  used?  How  avoid  im- 
posing upon  willing  people  and  wasting  the 
time  of  busy  officials? 

The  occasional  conference  which  brings 
together  leaders  of  many  groups  for  the 
specific  purposes  of  program  planning  and 
cooperative  community  improvement  also 
yields  high  values.  Teachers  should  par- 
ticipate through  representation  in  the  local 
conference  of  social  agencies,  in  the  adult 
education  council  of  the  community,  in  the 
activities  of  men's  and  women's  clubs  and  in 
all  types  of  patriotic  programs.  No  one 
teacher  could  do  all  of  these  things,  but  every 
one  should  participate  in  some  way.  He 
should  participate  as  a  citizen  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and 
works.  He  should  also  participate  as  a 
teacher  who  will  carry  the  message  on  to 
those  he  teaches.  His  life  reflects  the  kind 
of  citizenship  he  wants  his  students  to 
achieve. 

Official 
Cooperation 

Official  cooperation  may  be  expected  from 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the   Department  of  Justice.    Since   this 


Service  is  directly  charged  by  law  with  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions for  citizenship  of  all  applicants  for 
naturalization,  it  is  eager  to  see  that  each 
one  is  well  prepared.  The  examination  of 
the  applicant  includes  not  only  inquiry  con- 
cerning his  residence,  good  moral  character, 
and  other  qualifications  to  become  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  as  required  by  law,  but  in- 
cludes also  questions  to  test  his  understand- 
ing of,  and  attachment  to,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  the 
authority  for  an  educational  program  for 
aliens  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  in- 
terpretations, although  the  law  has  not  been 
essentially  changed.  The  law  requires  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  naturalization 
to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  nature  and  scope  of  the  educational 
examination  is  determined  by  the  following 
regulation: 

Educational  examination  of  petitioners  for  natur- 
ization. — The  examination  of  each  petitioner  for 
naturalization  shall  include  an  educational  exam- 
ination. The  purpose  of  the  educational  examina- 
tion shall  be  to  determine  whether  the  petitioner 
has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  is  qualified  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  end  the  petitioner  may  be  ques- 
tioned as  to: 

(1)  The  principal  historical  facts  concerning 

the   development    of    the    United    States 
as  a  republic. 

(2)  The  organization  and  principal  functions 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  States  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

(3)  The    relation    of    the    individual    in    the 

United  States  to  government — National, 
State  and  local,  the  rights  and  privileges 
growing  from  that  relationship,  and  the 
duties   and   responsibilities    which    result 
from  i  t . 
Every  care  shall   be  exercised  to  a\oid  abstruse, 
technical,  irrele\ant,  and  extreme  questions.    The 
language  level  of  the  questions  shall  be  suited  to 
the    particular    petitioner,    having    regard    to    his 
educational    background    and    the   extent    of    his 
knowledge  of  the  English  language." 
"The  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  Section    356..i,  Title    S,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 
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In  iirder  to  help  the  applicant  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  regulation  the  Service 
gives  full  cooperation  to  all  public  educa- 
tional programs.  It  supplies  the  names 
and  addresses  of  applicants  for  naturaliza- 
tion to  the  public  schools  and  gives  the 
applicant  information  concerning  where 
classes  for  aliens  may  be  found,  although 
attendance  is  entirely  voluntary.  The  Ser\- 
ice  cooperates  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  classes,  and  examiners  and 
field  officers  visit  them  when  practicable. 
The  Federal  Text  Book  on  Citizenship  is 
provided  without  charge  to  such  classes. 

Public  school  certificates  of  progress 
awarded  to  aliens  attending  classes,  while 
not  accepted  as  total  waiver  of  examina- 
tions, are  considered  by  the  examiner  as 
evidence  of  preparation  for  examination  and 
may  greatly  shorten  it.  These  certificates 
are  not  uniform  nor  are  they  universally 
awarded.  A  sample  of  such  a  certificate 
appears  on  page  33. 

When 

Teachers 

Meet 

The  meeting  of  teachers  from  time  to 
time,  once  a  year,  once  in  several  months,  or 
month!)-,  is  a  potentially  effective  informal 
means  of  teacher  education.  Informality 
and  the  conference  method  should  not,  how- 
ever, mean  that  these  meetings  are  un- 
planned. Study  conferences  require  more 
careful  planning  than  a  series  of  lectures  since 
they  must  be  based  upon  problems  v\hicli 
teachers  themselves  know  need  solution. 
Professional  meetings  as  in  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  State  Teachers 
Association,  and  the  like  also  provide  op- 
portunities for  teacher  growth,  particularly 
if  teachers  will  activeh-  participate  in  raising 
pertinent  questions  and  in  making  contribu- 
tions to  discussions  from  their  own  experience. 

General 

Background 

Materials 

Genera!  background  materials  on  Xmeri- 
can    hislorv,   civics,   democracy,   current  af- 


fairs, the  foreign-born,  and  on  teaching 
methods  are  available  in  large  quantities. 
Teachers  can  get  help  in  almost  any  field. 
Books,  pamohlets,  periodicals,  motion  pic- 
tures, radio  programs,  and  specialists  for 
consultation  are  available  if  the  teaclier 
knows  his  goal.  The  professional  journals, 
such  as  the  Bulletin  of  Adult  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  and  the 
Journal  of  Adult  Education  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  should  be 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  teaclier. 
These  may  be  made  more  valuable  if  teachers 
will  make  comments  and  suggestions  to  the 
editors  from  time  to  time. 

Correspondence  Study 
and  Extension  Courses 

Correspondence  stud\  and  extension 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  foreign-born  have 
as  yet  received  little  attention  from  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  Extension  courses 
are  offered  by  a  few  institutions  and  when  | 
given  by  practical  experts  are  of  great  help  to  | 
teachers.  Correspondence  courses  are  now  I 
being  planned  by  the  National  Citizenship 
Education  Program  and  when  a\ailable 
should  provide  content  of  great  value  not 
only  to  the  isolated  teacher  but  to  groups  of 
teachers  studying  together.  Supervisors 
and  others  should  find  in  these  new  corre- 
spondence courses  valuable  content  for 
group  discussion  in  pre-service  and  in-ser\ice 
education  of  teachers.  The  isolated  teacher 
also  will  lind  great  help  through  ctirresponJ- 
ence  with  other  teachers,  thus  exploring 
common  problems  and  ways  of  meeting 
them. 

Fundamentals 

Fundamentals  of  every  teacher's  equip- 
ment include  certain  specific  skills  and  in- 
formation. First  of  all  he  must  have  the 
ability  to  help  students  who  expect  to  apply 
soon  for  naturalization  to  attain  the  skills 
and  knowledge  needed  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion. .Ability  to  sign  his  name,  t(i  carrx  on 
a  conversation  in  English,  and  lo  answer  the 
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Citizenship  Course  Certificate 

(Organization) 
This   Is  To  Certify  That 


Name. 


Street  and  No City _ 

has  attended  classes  in  English  and/or  Citizenship clock  hours  in  the  school  indicated  below  during  the  \ear 

preceding  the  date  of  this  certificate  as  follows: 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Yr. 

1 

i 

Citizenship 

Hrs. 

1 

English 

Hrs. 

(Block  out  thus  X  above  spaces  not  used) 

Our  records  show  additional  work  as  follows:  (optional) 

A  careful  examination  on ,    19 ,   shows  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  studied 

to  be:   (Check  onh'  one  in  each  group  and  in  ink,  thus  X) 


Writes: 

Name 

Simple  sentences 

Simple  letters 

Compositions 

Knowledge  of  Government: 

Elementary 

Comprehensive 

Thorough 


Reads; 

Name 

StiViple  sentences 

Newspaper 

The  Constitution 


Speaks  English: 

With  difficulty 

Understandably 

Fluently 


Knowledge  of  U.  S.  History: 

Elementary 

Comprehensive 

Thorough 


American  ideals: 

Limited  knowledge  of 

Understands 

Fully  appreciates 


School Issued  by_ 


Title 

Note  for  Petitioners 

The  holder  of  this  certificate  should  understand  this:  The  citizenship  courses  only  prepare  petitioners  for  exam- 
ination and  do  not  exempt  them  from  it.  Petitioners  should  make  a  trip  to  the  Naturalization  Office  only  when  called 
by  the  Examiner,  and,  when  called,  should  present  this  document  to  him  and  follow  whatever  recommendations  he 
may  make. 

Note  for  Teachers 

This  certificate  is  to  be  filled  out  in  ink  and  given  to  the  student  at  the  termination  of  a  citizenship  course  or  at 
the  request  of  a  student  who  expects  to  use  it  in  connection  with  naturalization  proceedings. 


I  Issued  under  the  Work  Projects  .\dniinistraiion  program  of  the  State  of  Michigan.     Supplied  bj-  Henr)  j.  Ponitz. 


questions  of  the  naturalization  examiner  and 
judge  are  prerequisites  for  the  prospective 
citizen.  Familiarit)'  with  the  Federal  Text- 
book on  Citizenship  and  the  ability  to  adapt 
it  to  the  language  level  of  his  students  will  be 
one  of  the  important  requirements  for  every 
teacher.  Ability  to  interpret  current  events 
and  the  facts  concerning  family  and  com- 
munity life  in  the  light  of  the  Federal  Text- 
book is  also  essential. 

Passing  the  examination,  however,  is  the 
minimum,  not  the  maximum,  goal  of  citizen- 
ship education.  Beyond  that  there  is  no 
limit.  This  pamphlet  is  concerned  with 
a  type  of  program  for  citizenship  edu- 
cation which  reaches  into  many  areas  of 
human  living.  To  build  such  a  program  the 
teacher  must  have  a  broad  background  of 
factual  knowledge,  well-developed  skills, 
and  sensitive  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  lives  of  his  students  and  how  they 


may  become  more  fully  developed.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  possibilities. 

The  average  teacher  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  wide  scope  of  opportunity 
for  service  this  program  presents.  The  fact 
that  adult  citizenship  education  may  reach 
into  many  aspects  of  life  also  means  that  a 
teacher  who  has  special  skills  or  knowledge  in 
any  area  may  find  a  place  for  those  skills 
among  the  students  in  his  group.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  important  for  each  teacher  to 
recognize  his  own  shortcomings  in  the  light 
of  the  students'  needs  and  to  seek  self- 
improvement. 

Teachers  have  accomplished  much  when 
they  have  worked  together.  Adult  students 
respond  quickh"  to  creative  leadership. 
They,  too,  can  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
the  teacher.  Together,  all  can  up-grade  any 
program  and  an}-  community.  That  is  the 
democratic  wav. 
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Where  to  Find  Further  Help 


A  common  defense  for  poor  work  in  the 
field  of  citizenship  education  has  frequent!}' 
been  the  lack  of  sufficient  good  material. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  areas,  particularly  in 
reading  material  for  beginners,  there  has 
been  a  limited  supply.  The  market  has 
been  too  small  to  justify  publication  of 
abundant  and  varied  reading  material  for 
beginners  in  citizenship.  There  are,  how- 
ever, large  quantities  of  good  materials  for 
teachers  and  an  abundance  of  material  at 
the  intermediate  and  advanced  level  for 
students. 

I  Bibliographies  Are  Beacons 
to  Further  Information 

In    a    small    pamphlet    extensive    further 
references  are  not  possible.     Those  teachers 
whose  commendable  ambition  it  is  to  sample 
all  of  the  material  available  for  their  work 
will  find  great  riches  in  the  bibliographies 
and  the  references  listed  below.     They  are 
available  from  the  publishers  and  in  libraries 
and  their  annotated  lists  will  reward  careful 
study  with  valuable  ideas. 
A  List  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Teach- 
ing   Materials.     W.     P.    A.     technical 
series.     Washington,    D.    C,   Work  Proj- 
ects      Administration,      Federal      Works 
Agency,  1940.     127  p. 
Annotated  Bibliography  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation,    Part    II,     Fields    of    Adult 
Education.     Los    Angeles,    Calif.,    Divi- 
sion of  Adult   and   Continuation   Educa- 
tion,    California     State     Department     of 
Education,  1938.     415  p. 
Aronoff,      Fanne;      Convers,     Gilbert; 
and  Hodges,  Nor.\.    A  guide  to  materials 
for   teaching   English    to   refugees.      New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Committee  for  Refugee  Edu- 
cation, 1940.     36  p. 
Be.als,  Ralph  A.  and  Brody,  Leon.     The 
literature      of      adult     education.       New 
York,   N.   Y.,   American   Association   for 
Adult  Education,  1941.     493  p. 


MacLean,  Helen  Hirt.  Democracy  for 
adult  beginners.  \Mlson  Library  Bulletin, 
15  :  824-25, June  1941. 

Readers  Bureau,  Cincinnati  Public  Li- 
brary. Books  for  adult  beginners.  (Comp. 
by  Pauline  J.  Fihe,  Margaret  Egan,  and 
Helen  H.  MacLean).  Chicago,  111., 
American  Library  Association,  1939.  64  p. 

Whipple,  Caroline  A.;  Guyton,  Mary  L.; 
and  Morriss,  Elizabeth  C,  comp.  Man- 
ual for  teachers  of  adult  elementary  stu- 
dents: A  revision  of  manual  for  teachers  of 
adult  illiterates  by  Wm.  S.  Gray.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  1934.    186  p.'= 

Periodicals  Keep  One  Abreast 
of  a  Changing  World 

No  bibliography  is  likely  to  be  up-to-date 
when  it  comes  off  the  press.  The  flow  of 
new,  valuable,  and  vivid  materials  is  too 
rapid  to  catch  in  any  bibliography. 

Professionally  minded  teachers  will  keep 
alive  to  the  new  and  better  things  only  if 
they  carefully,  consistently,  and  purpose- 
fully read  the  professional  magazines  in 
their  field.  At  least  three  should  be  on  the 
list  of  required  reading  each  teacher  makes 
for  himself: 

Adult  Education  Bulletin.  Published 
six  times  a  year  by  the  Department  of 
Adult  Education,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Common  Ground.  Published  quarterly  by 
The  Common  Council  for  American  Unity 
(formerly  The  Foreign  Language  Informa- 
tion Service),  222  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Adult  Education.  A  quar- 
terly of  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  60  East  42d  Street, 
New  York  City. 


"  Out  of  print,  but  available  in  libraries. 
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Each  of  these  periodicals  reguhirh'  sup- 
plies its  readers  with  references  and  reviews 
as  well  as  valuable  experience  at  second-hand 
from  the  reports  of  programs  and  the  wisdom 
of  leaders  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  Literature 
on  Democracy 

The  crises  of  recent  months  ha\'e  seen 
quantities  of  materials  on  the  democratic 
way  of  life  made  available  to  teachers,  the 
general  public,  and  students  of  all  grades 
and  reading  ability.  Much  of  this  is  valu- 
able to  teachers  of  the  foreign-born.  Al- 
most every  publisher  of  educational  books 
has  a  list  to  offer  and  will  send  descriptive 
literature. 

The  teacher  must  select  with  discrimina- 
tion  for   himself   and    his    students,    but    he 


should  not  ignore  his  opportunity  and 
responsibility  for  being  aware  of  and  famil- 
iarizing his  students  with  significant  facts 
about  current  aspects  of  the  crisis  in  democ- 
racy. Among  sources  of  help  he  will  find 
the  publications  and  services  of  the  following 
nonprofit  agencies  of  value: 
The    American    Council   on    Education', 

744  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Council  for  Democracy,  285  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York  City. 
The    Educational    Policies    Commission, 

1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Survey   Associates,   publishers   of   Survey 

Graphic.  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 

City. 
The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  I'ederal 

Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Education  and  National  Defense 
SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country's  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  How 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  ^rehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  Education  for  Victory,  official  bi- 
weekly journal  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR.  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EQ.UAL  • 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  •  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEL^ICATE-WE  CAN  NOT 
CON  SEC  RATE -WE  CAN  NOT  H  ALLOW - 
THIS  GROUND  THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN-THATTHIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH   FROM  THE  EARTH- 
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During  these  days  of  stress  the  liealth  problems  of  the  military  and 
ci\ilian  population  are  inseparable.  Total  defense  demands  man- 
power. The  full  energ}-  of  every  American  is  necessar\-.  Medical 
authorities  recognize  completely  that  efficiency  and  stamina  depend 
on  proper  food.  Fighting  men  of  our  Armed  Forces,  workers  in 
industry,  the  families  of  these  workers,  every  man  and  woman  in 
America,  must  have  nourishing  food.  If  people  are  undernourished, 
they  cannot  be  efficient  in  producing  what  we  need  in  our  unified 
drive  for  dynamic  strength. 

Fr.anklin   D.   Roosevelt 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts — the  new  and  startling  facts  about  nutritit>n. 
There  are  two  parts  to  that  story — the  hollow  hunger  and  the  hidden 
hunger.  The  hidden  hunger  story  is  more  recent.  It  has,  therefore, 
temporarily  taken  the  center  of  the  stage.  Don't  forget  that  your 
job  involves  looking  at  both  problems. 

P.\UL    V.  McNtITT 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  26,  1941 
National  Nutrition  Conference. 


FOREWORD 

A  MERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  threats  against  her  way  of 
■*•  ^  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  process  of  directing  learning  they 
seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges  and  abil- 
ities and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  waj-  of  life  which  make  for  national 
strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  prepared- 
ness at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become  in- 
creasingly vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a  war- 
torn  world.      But  how.? 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick  but 
not  precipitate  action.  Hasty,  unthinking  steps  will  often  bring  confusion. 
Ready  acquiescence  to  special  pressure  groups  will  lead  to  distortion  of  objec- 
tives. Unless  guarded  by  reason,  patriotic  enthusiasm  will  produce  disastrous 
results  in  the  very  program  which  is  aimed  at  national  defense. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action  in 
the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  deals  with  the  problems  of 
nutrition  education  through  the  schools.  The  need  for  adequate  nutrition 
and  balanced  diets  is  a  matter  of  serious  national  concern  in  normal  times, 
affecting,  as  it  does,  every  group  in  the  population.  In  times  of  emergency, 
it  is  augmented  by  additional  stresses  and  demands  made  upon  all  people. 
The  total  effort  required  of  all  of  us,  children  and  adults  alike,  in  the  days 
ahead,  calls  for  national  faith,  national  unity,  and  national  strength — in  the 
building  of  which  food  will  play  no  small  part.  Some  ways  in  which  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  can  answer  this  call  are  described  in  this  pamphlet. 

John  \A  .   Studeb.aker, 
V .  S.  Commissioner  oj  Education. 
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Learning  by  doing:  Helping  to  prepare  meals  at  school  encourages  sound  food  practices. 


The  Nutrition  Problem — Facts  and 

Implications 


Food  and  Crisis 

The  major  casualties  of  any  national  crisis 
or  war  are  never  to  be  found  in  the  lists  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  wounded  and  dead — but 
in  a  sickly,  starving  population.  Today, 
blitzkrieg  warfare,  with  divebombers  over- 
head, anti-aircraft  barrages  below,  and 
parachute  troops  behind  the  lines,  is  exacting 
a  more  dramatic  toll  upon  civilians  than  any 
previous  war.  But  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come,  this  toll  will  seem  insignificant 
compared  with  that  resulting  from  the 
rationing  of  food  and  from  faulty  diets. 

The  dismal  last  years  of  tlie  first  World 
War  and  the  earh-  postwar  years  in  France. 
Germany,  Austria.  Russia,  and  the  Balkan 
States  showed  us  how  much  more  destructive 
was  the  lack  of  food  than  were  bullets  and 
shrapnel.  The  countless  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  died  from  starvation  were  but  a 
mall  part  of  the  total  picture.  In  addition, 
here  were  the  millions  of  permanent  crip- 
dIcs — those  nameless  victims  of  rickets,  chil- 
dren with  misshapen  bodies,  bowed  legs,  tort- 
ious spines,  and  distorted  heads;  broken 
tvomen,  many  of  whom  could  not  give  topost- 
.var  Europe  the  strong  and  healthy  children 
hat  continent  needed  so  desperately;  and  men 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  falling  victim  to 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  influenza — 
diseases  of  the  body;  and  to  fear  and  hate,  to 
totalitarian  ideologies  and  dictatorship — 
diseases  of  the  mind. 

These  men  and  women  and  children  are  a 
matter  of  concern  to  us  because  "it  can 
happen  here."  It  has  happened  here!  We 
have  seen  high  sickness  rates,  mental  dis- 
iress,  and  broken  morale.  In  regions  where 
Dellagra  is  more  deadly  than  the  sting  of  the 
I'ellow  fever  mosquito,  we  have  seen  healthy 
boys  and  girls  age  into  sickly,  weak,  inef- 
iicient    young-old    men    and    women.     We 


have  seen  scurvy  and  rickets  strike  thou- 
sands. We  have  seen  children  pale,  listless, 
and  "stupid"  in  school;  young  men  turn  to 
crime;  young  women  to  vice.  And  want  of 
food  has  been  no  small  factor  in  the  total 
background. 

Food  and  life  are  no  mere  symbolism. 
They  are  stark  reality.  The  healthy  need 
food  not  only  in  quantity  but  also  in  properly 
balanced  proportions  to  maintain  health. 
The  sick  need  it  to  gain  health.  No  truer 
statement  can  be  found  than:  "Some  of  the 
best  medicine  is  bought  in  the  market  rather 
than  in  the  drugstore."  A  nation  in  crisis 
needs  food  in  quantity,  quality,  and  balanced 
proportions  to  preserve  the  faith  of  its 
people  and  to  maintain  national  unity, 
morale,  efficiency,  and  fighting  strength. 

Today's  Problems 

Countless  surveys  and  studies  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  of  various  aspects  of 
the  health  and  nutritional  status  of  the 
Nation.     They  tell  us  these  simple  facts: 

1.  That  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  are  under- 
nourished and  malnourished;  that  almost 
half  of  the  American  people  need  to  get 
more  milk  and  milk  products,  eggs,  and 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables  which  theyj 
do  not  get  now. ' 

2.  That  only  5  years  ago  1  out  of  every 
25  families  not  on  relief  spent  less  than  5 
cents  per  person  per  meal  for  meals  taken 
at  liome;  that  about  25  percent  spent 
between  5  and  10  cents;  that  40  percent 
spent  between  10  and  IS  cents;  that  20 
percent  spent  between  IS  and  20  cents;  and 
that  11  percent  spent  20  cents  per  person 
per  meal.     With  slight   modification,   these 

I  Parran.  T.   Nutrition  and  National  Health.     The  Technology 
Review,  (M.  I.  T.),  42:  i,  June  1940. 


figures  hold  today.  Obviously.  tlic\-  indi- 
cate that  few  families  in  this  country  can 
disregard  the  economic  factor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  food.^ 

3.  That  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
patients  in  mental  hospitals  in  the  South 
are  insane  because  of  the  deficienc)'  disease, 
pellagra.  In  1939,  more  than  100,000  active 
cases  were  reported  throughout  the  United 
States.' 

4.  That  despite  the  fact  that  the  cure  for 
scurvy  has  been  known  for  hundreds  of 
years,  a  recent  outbreak  was  reported  in 
one  State  principally  among  families  on 
relief.  More  than  half  of  the  children  in 
these  families  had  been  without  milk  for 
more  than  2  years.' 

5.  That  1  out  of  ever}'  10  school  children 
in  a  large  city  in  1938  was  in  substandard 
health,  marked  by  underweight,  anemia, 
poor  posture,  and  diseased  tonsils  and 
adenoids.'  This  situation  is  common  to 
many  cities  as  well  as  to  rural  areas. 

6.  That  differences  in  diet,  surprisingly 
enough,  vary  more  according  to  famih' 
income,  size  of  family,  seasons,  and  geo- 
graphic regions,  than  according  to  the  degree 
of  urbanization.*  In  other  words,  families 
living  in  cities  and  on  farms  having  the  same 
income  eat  more  nearly  the  same  kind  (and 
quality)  of  food  than  those  families  of  widely 
different  incomes  li\ing  in  the  same  city  or 
region. 

7.  That  in  1917  18  and  again  in  1940 
malnutrition  and  underweight  were  impor- 
tant causes  for  rejection  from  militar\- 
service  of  \()ung  men  called  up  under  the 
Draft  Act,  precisely  that  group  of  the  popu- 
lation presumed  to  be  the  healthiest.     It  is 

*  Siiehcling,  H.  K.  lind  Clark,  F.  Plcinninp  for  Good  Nutrition. 
Food  and  Life.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook.  W.ish- 
inKton,  Government  Printinp  Office,  1939.     p.  .122-2.1. 

*  Parran,  T.  Nutrition:  Its  Public  Health  Aspects.  New  l.iplu 
on  Old  Healtft  Problems.  ProcecdinKS  of  Scventccntfi  ,\nniial 
Conference  of  Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  N,  Y.  Academy  of  Medicine, 
March  2.V-24.  19.19.     p.  27,  29,  .10,  .11. 

*  StiebclinR,  H.  K.  anti  Phipard,  K.  F.  Diets  of  Families  of  l'",m- 
ployed  Wage  F.arners  and  Clerical  Workers  in  Cities,  l'.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  AKriculture  Circular  507.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1939. 


estimated  that  "perhaps  one-third  of  thi 
rejections  were  due  either  directly  or  in 
direct!)'  to  nutritional  deficiencies."  ^ 

8.  That  man}'  foods  are  now  processec 
and  refined  to  the  extent  that  many  of  the 
elements  essential  to  good  health  containei 
in  their  natural  state  have  been  lost.  Tin 
selection  of  foods  has  likewise  changeii 
tradition  and  habit  gi\'ing  way  to  fads  ani 
fancies  tempered  by  limited  purchasin; 
power.* 

These  are  some  of  the  facts.  The}'  tel 
us  that  the  nutritional  state  of  the  Natioi 
is  far  from  satisfactory;  that  nutritiona 
disorders  and  disease  resulting  from  poo 
or  inadequate  diets  strike  every  age  am 
group;  that  many  people  do  not  speni 
enough  for  food.  Man}'  more  do  not  knov 
how  to  choose  their  foods  wiseh'. 

The  situation  has  caused  such  grave  con 
cern  that  a  National  Nutrition  Conferenci 
was  called  for  the  first  time  b}'  Feder,! 
authorities  and  met  in  \^'ashington  in  194 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  utilizing  thi 
country's  abundant  food  resources  for  Na 
tional  Defense.  As  the  Conference  pointei 
out,  today's  basic  nutritional  problems  a^ 
not  concerned  with  the  general  availability 
of  food,  but  rather  with  (1)  wider  and  bette 
distribution  of  food,  and  (2)  proper  utiliz;i 
tion  of  foods  in  well-proportioned  and  well 
prepared  diets.  For  years,  we  have  had  : 
curious  paradox  in  this  countr}' — star\ation 
in  a  literal  as  well  as  in  a  scientific  sense 
amid  plenty.  In  the  present  conflict  ragini 
throughout  the  world  we  are  the  arsenal  o 
democracv  but,  as  in  the  first  \\  orld  W  ar.  \\> 
are  more  than  likely  also  to  be  the  larder  jo 
democracv.  \  et  farmers  have  long  beci 
burdened  with  food  surpluses  which  man\ 
people  here  need — and  need  badl}'.  Twi 
factors  have  stood  in  their  wa}'  to  get  nion 
food  and  hotter  proportit)ncd  diets.     One  i: 


^  Hcrshcy,  llrif^.  Gen.  Lewis  li.,  in  address  piven  at  National  Ni- 
triiion  Ci>nferencc,  Washington,  May  26-2S,  194], 

•^  Food  and  Life.  U.  S.  Dcparlnicni  of  Agricullvire  ^'earboO" 
Washington,  (.io\  eminent  Priming  t)thce,  1939.     p.  7. 
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'  the  lack   of  money.     The  other  is   lack  of 

understanding. 
]      As  fai   as  the  first  of  these  lacks  is  con- 
cerned, the  Federal  Government  has  taken 
several  steps — through  the  control  of  prices, 
the  purchase  of  surpluses,  and  the  increase 
of  purchasing  power  for  those  in  the  lowest 
income  levels  so  that  they  can  attain  a  fair, 
if  not  wholly  adequate,   diet.      Free  distri- 
bution  of   food  to  underprivileged  families 
I  is  already  a  fact.     For  a  number  of  years 
[the   Federal    Surplus    Marketing    Adminis- 
jtration  (formerly  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
[modities  Corporation)  has  bought  and  dis- 
I  tributed    to    welfare    agencies    billions    of 
pounds  of  surplus  foods.     The  Food  Stamp 
I  Plan   heralded   widely   in   recent    years,    by 
which  relief  recipients  receive  a  SO  percent 
increase  in  food  purchasing  power  in  buying 
surplus    commodities,    is    another    way    of 
narrowing   the  gap   between   availability  of 
and    need    for    food.     A    third    way    is    the 
Federally  sponsored  school  lunch  program, 
about  which  we  shall  have  more  to  sa}-  later. 
The   school,    as    an    effective   community 
■institution,    must    take    an    active    part    in 
itilling  the  second  gap — the  lack  of  under- 
standing in  the  proper  utilization  and  prep- 


aration of  foods.  While  we  are  primarih' 
concerned  here  with  the  school's  responsi- 
bility toward  children  in  nutrition  education, 
much  of  the  school's  effort  will  be  lost  unless 
parents  and  other  adults  in  the  community 
are  awakened  to  and  informed  on  local 
nutrition  needs.  The  school  should  serve 
as  the  agency  for  stimulating  and  initiating 
its  own  program;  it  should  be  an  active 
initiating  or  cooperating  agent  in  community 
programs;  and  it  must  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  dissemination  and  use  of  nutrition 
information. 

Education  and  the  instruments  and  agen- 
cies through  which  it  operates  have  a  real 
and  definite  responsibility  in  teaching  people 
about  the  proper  utilization  of  food.  While 
education  cannot  actually  secure  quantities 
of  food  for  people  of  low  income,  it  can 
show  how  they  can  get  the  most  for  their 
moneys  in  attractive,  well-balanced  meals, 
how  they  can  prepare  foods,  and  how  they 
can  conserve  food  values.  Not  that  the 
selection  of  foods  is  a  problem  merely  for 
families  of  limited  means,  for  man}*  well-to- 
do  families  do  not  know,  and  what  is  even 
more  important,  appear  to  care  less  about 
the  adequacy-  and  kinds  of  foods  they  eat. 
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The  Threefold  Responsibility  of  the  School 


To  establish  properly  education's  re- 
sponsibility in  nutritional  activities,  we 
may  visualize  malnutrition  in  the  guise  of 
an  iceberg.  The  smaller  part,  that  part 
which  is  visible,  represents  the  deficiency 
diseases — rickets,  scurvy,  pellagra,  and  beri- 
beri. Obviously  these  are  not  a  concern  of 
the  teacher  except  insofar  as  the  need  for 
medical  attention  is  recognized.  Educa- 
tion is  directly  concerned,  however,  with 
the  larger  and  more  insidious  part  of  the 
iceberg,  that  part  which  is  below  the  sur- 
face, which  does  not  manifest  itself  in  clear- 
cut  clinical  signs,  but  which  has  its  mass 
effect  upon  impaired  mental  and  physical 
health  and  upon  lowered  resistance  to  disease. 

In  schools  throughout  the  country,  we 
find  countless  tens  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who,  while  not  ill  in  a  clinical  sense,  are 
in  substandard  health — below  normal  in 
height,  weight,  physical  stamina,  and  in 
resistance  to  disease.  Their  progress  in 
school  is  slow.  They  are  unable  to  concen- 
trate. They  have  poor  appetites.  Many 
are  dull  and  lethargic.  Others  are  cross 
and  fretful  and  frequently  disciplinary 
problems.  Are  our  schools  responsible  for 
these  children.''  Why,  of  course,  they  are! 
Malnutrition  is  a  direct  or  a  contributing 
cause  to  so  many  of  these  conditions  that 
the  schools  cannot  escape  the  challenge. 
One  cannot  teach — successfully,  at  any 
rate — children  with  half-starved  bodies, 
hence,  half-starved  minds. 

If  we  accept  as  basic  this  tenet,  that   the 


school's  function  is  the  development  of  the 
child  in  terms  of  his  total  adjustment  and 
in  terms  of  the  total  social  situation,  it 
follows  that  acti\ities  in  the  nutrition  field 
as  an  important  element  in  his  health  are 
justified — no,  necessary.  These  activities 
should  operate  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Recognition  by  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  symptoms  of  substandard 
health  conditions. 

(2)  Exploration  of  indi\idual.  home,  and 
community  food  practices  which  may  be 
contributing  factors  in  such  conditions. 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  nutrition  educa- 
tion program  based  upon  local  needs  and 
patterns  of  food  consumption. 

(4)  Provision  of  one-third  of  the  day's 
food  requirements  through  a  school  lunch 
program  for  all  who  need  such  serxice, 
supplemented  where  necessary  or  desirable 
by  additional  feeding. 

The  objectives  of  these  activities  are: 

(1)  Building  and  maintaining  health  by 
the  actual  provision  of  food. 

(2)  Preventing  the  progression  of  sub- 
standard health  to  deficiency  diseases  and 
other  ailments,  through  recognition  of  the 
condition  and  pursuing  the  appropriate 
action. 

(3)  Establishing  the  "learning  by  doing" 
principle  through  the  practice  of  selecting 
the  proper  food. 

(4)  Enlisting  the  participation  of  parents 
and  other  adults  in  school  and  community 
nutrition  programs. 


Recognizing  Malnutrition 


The  recognition  of  malnutrition  and 
undernourishment  in  school  children  should 
be  directed  toward  two  practical  objectives. 
First,  bv  uncovering  serious  cases,  the  school 
can  suggest  or  arrange  for  medical  treatment 
and  follow  it  up  by  guiding  children  and  their 
families  in  solving  nutritional  problems. 
Second,  schools  can  correct  minor  difficulties 
and  prevent  their  progression  to  a  more 
serious  stage  through  an  appropriate  pro- 
gram of  nutrition  education  and  the  actual 
provision  of  an  adequate  luncheon  for  all 
who  need  it. 

As  part  of  the  teacher's  daily  responsi- 
bility for  noting  the  child's    general  appear- 


ance with  reference  to  the  cleanliness  of  his 
clothes,  hands,  ears,  hair,  and  scalp,  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  signs  and 
symptoms  suggestive  of  malnutrition  and 
undernourishment.  There  are,  of  course,  no 
sure  and  simple  indices  of  these  conditions, 
but  there  are  warning  signals  by  which  we 
may  be  guided.  On  this  page  are  listed  the 
symptoms  as  suggested  by  Bogert.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  these  s\'mptoms 
may  point  toward  ph3'sical  maladjustments 
other  than  malnutrition,  but,  in  any  event, 
they  afford  a  basis  for  further  stud}-  and 
attention  in  order  to  ferret  out  the  under- 
h'ing  causes. 


Chart  I  * 

Characteristics  of: 


Good  Nutrition 

Well-developed  body. 

Weight  about  average  for  height. 

Muscles  well  developed  and  firm. 

Skin  firm  and  of  healthy  color. 

Mucous  membranes  of  eyelids  and  mouth  reddish  pink. 

Hair  smooth  and  glossy. 

Eyes  clear  and  without  circles  under  them. 

Facial  expression  alert  but  without  strain. 

Posture    good — head    erect,    chest    up,    shoulders    flat, 
abdomen  in. 

Good  nature;  animation. 

Sleep  sound. 

Digestion  and  elimination  good. 

Appetite  good. 

General  health  e.xcellent. 


Malnutrition 


Body  may  be  undersized,  show  poor  de\-elopment.  or 
physical  defects. 

Jf  eight  below  norma!  (but  in  some  cases  ma\'  be  normal 
or  overweight,  body  fat  and  flabby). 

Muscles  small  and  flabby. 

Skin  loose  and  pale,  waxy,  or  sallow. 

Mucous  membranes  pale. 

Hair  often  rough  and  without  luster. 

Dark  hollows  or  blue  circles  under  eyes. 

Facial  expression — drawn,    worried,   old;   or   animated 
but  strained. 

Fatigue  posture — head  thrust  forward,  chest  narrow  and 
flat,  shoulders  rounded,  abdomen  protruding. 

Irritability,   overactivity;   or   listlessness,   lack   of  con- 
centration. 

Sleep  restless,  spasmodic. 

Nermus  indigestion  and  constipation. 

Food  habits  "finicky." 

Lack  of  endurance  and  vigor;  susceptibility  to  infections. 


•Adapted  from   Bogert,  L.  J.      Nutrition  and   Physical   Fitness.     3rd  ej.      Pililadelphia.  Pa..  W.  B.  Saunders  Company.   194U-     p.  536. 


A  Nutrition  Education  Program  for 

Schools 


The  elements  involved  in  a  comprehen- 
sive nutrition  education  program  were  indi- 
cated recently,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  published  b)-  the  L.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  in  these  words: 

To  provide  an  effective  ....  program  through- 
out the  schools  requires  careful  planning  so  that  all 
resources  are  most  effectively  used.  These  include 
the  day-by-day  environment  and  Instruction  of  the 
elementary  school;  the  school  lunch;  home-school 
cooperation;  a  secondary  school  program  built  on 
what  has  been  done  in  the  elementary  school  and  a 
planned  program  of  instruction  throughout  the  differ- 
ent subjects  of  the  secondary  school;  adult  education 
and  school-community  cooperation." 

Although  nursery  schools  are  few  in  num- 
ber as  contrasted  with  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  their  activities  in  the 
nutrition  field  and  their  genuine  concern  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  children  may  well 
serve  as  an  example.*  In  the  nursery  school, 
the  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the 
children  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  teachers,  who  work  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  physician,  school  nurse,  nutri- 
tion supervisor,  and  parents.  VA'here  spe- 
cialists are  not  available,  the  teachers  them- 
selves use  their  training  and  experience  to 
the  fullest  in  morning  inspections,  first-aid 
care,  and  in  the  selection  and  supervision  of 
meals. 

As  a  rule,  meals  are  carefully  planned, 
served  after  adequate  rest — at  a  time  of  day 
best  suited  to  the  child's  growth  needs,  and 
with  ample  time  allowed  for  eating.  At  an 
early  age,  children  acquire  sound  food  habits 
through    actual    experience    with    food    at 


^  Rogers,  J.  F..  Mackintosh.  H.  K.,  and  BursDii.  S.  M.  Nutrition 
Kdiication  Thrniidhotn  the  School  Program.  School  Life,  26:  1.^2, 
February  1941. 

8  Vincent,  K.  I..  What  Can  ilic  Nurserv  School  Teach  Uir 
Progressive  Mducalion,  18;   146-52.  .M.trcli  1941. 


school.  The  teachers  themselves  learn 
about  food  not  only  by  supervising  meals 
but  also  by  working  closely  with  the  nutri- 
tionist who  plans  and  prepares  them. 

The  nursery  school  recognizes  that  educa- 
tional experience  is  not  and  should  not  be 
restricted  to  the  5-hour  school  day,  but  that 
it  is  part  of  a  continuing  process,  carried  on 
in  the  home  as  well  as  at  school.  School 
meals  are  planned  to  supplement  deficien- 
cies of  home  diets;  individual  conferences 
with  parents  are  frequent;  menus  are  sug- 
gested for  inexpensive  nutritious  meals  at 
home;  and  in  many  other  ways  parents  and 
teachers  w'ork  together  for  the  child's  satis- 
factory growth. 

The  cost  of  such  programs  in  the  nursery 
school  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  grades  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  malnutrition  strikes 
most  severely  in  this  early  period  of  growth 
and  development,  leaving  permanent  scars. 
During  these  years,  moreover,  when  learning 
is  easy  and  habits  are  forming,  it  is  possible 
to  inculcate  firmly,  through  "learning  and 
doing,"  the  desired  objecti\es  of  sound 
nutrition  education.  Obviously  such  educa- 
tion must  also  be  directed  toward  older 
children  in  the  high  schools,  but  for  them 
we  find  the  task  frequently  one  of  habit  re- 
education rather  than  of  habit  formation. 
In  them  habits  are  partially  or  wluilly  set. 
Social  usages  are  established.  Food  prac- 
tices already  established  in  the  home  cannot 
be  readily  changed.  \  et  e\er\'  efiort  should 
be  made  to  correct  faulty  practices  and  to 
change  faulty  concepts  of  dietar)'  regime 
wherc\cr  they  are  found.  The  education  of 
adolescents  and  adults  in  the  preparation 
of  protective  foods  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
serve their  food  values  can  make  a  long-time 
contribution  to  this  end. 


Baseblocks  of 
the  Program 

l"o  be  effective,  nutrition  education  must 
fulfill  a  number  of  qualifications.  First,  it 
must  be  realistic,  meet  immediate  needs,  and 
answer  practical  questions  in  a  practical  way. 
It  must  begin  where  the  pupils  are,  and  it 
must  set  attainable  standards  for  the  im- 
provement of  varying  individual  diets 
rather  than  for  one  fixed  pattern  for  all. 
Certainlv,  people  cannot  be  told  indiscrim- 
inately that  what  the}'  need  are  vitamin 
tablets  when  many  of  them  cannot  get  even 
enough  to  eat;  or  fresh  fruits  in  abundance 
when  they  have  no  money  to  buy  them. 
Low-income  families  are  faced  with  real 
problems  in  feeding  the  family  group.  Their 
children  must  be  taught  the  importance  of 
adequate  food  and  balanced  diets;  what  their 
daily  food  needs  are;  what  nutritious, 
though  less  expensive,  foods  can  be  used  to 
supply  those  needs;  how  menus  can  be 
planned  and  meals  prepared;  and  what  com- 
munity agencies  offer  guidance  and  provide 
food  for  low-income  families. 

The  second  basic  qualification  nutrition 
education  must  meet,  in  order  to  be  effective 
for  all,  is  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number 
of  pupils.  Intensive  specialized  courses  and 
units  of  study  on  nutrition,  food  marketing, 
meal  planning,  and  preparation  are  impor- 
tant and  should  be  extended  on  the  upper 
elementary,  high-school,  and  adult  levels. 
But  food  is  life  and  malnutrition  and  sub- 
standard health  are  not  restricted  to  specific 
age  levels  or  groups.  They  strike  at  all 
levels  and  classes.  It  becomes  mandatory, 
therefore,  that  nutrition  education  not  only 
be  offered  in  specialized  courses  but  that  it 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  many  curricular 
'areas  that  can  make  appropriate  contribu- 
tions. Such  education  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  entire  school  life  of  the 
individual,  beginning  with  the  nursery  school 
'  and  extending  into  adulthood.  To  defer  it 
entirely  until  junior  or  senior  high  school 
■  years    would    mean  that    food  habits  have 


alread)'  become  fixed,  and  that  those  pupils 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  drop  out  dur- 
ing the  elementar}'  grades  would  not  be 
influenced  by  nutrition  education. 

The  third  basic  qualification  nutrition  edu- 
cation must  meet  concerns  teachers  them- 
selves. To  many  teachers,  nutrition  is  a 
new  field.  Its  content  is  not  well  known. 
The  opportunities  offered  in  various  subjects 
for  the  teaching  of  nutrition  are  not  ap- 
preciated. The  need  for  both  in-service 
and  pre-service  teacher  training  in  this  field 
is  therefore  great.  Before  an  effective  con- 
tribution can  be  expected,  teachers  them- 
selves must  understand  nutrition  and  they 
must  be  able  to  use  dynamic  wa}s  of  teach- 
ing it. 

Finally,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that 
children's  food  habits  are  largely  determined 
by  their  parents,  all  our  efforts  in  teaching 
sound  nutrition  principles  and  practices  will 
be  like  so  much  water  over  the  dam.  Home- 
school  and  school-community  cooperation  is 
therefore  the  fourth  basic  qualification  to  be 
considered.  The  understanding  of  parents 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  understanding  of 
teachers.  The  school  can  cooperate  with 
the  home  directly  by  offering  courses  in 
nutrition  to  adults,  by  bringing  speakers  on 
nutrition  problems  to  the  parent-teacher 
association  and  other  adult  groups,  and  by 
encouraging  parents  to  participate  actively 
in  the  school  nutrition  program.  It  can 
influence  parents  and  other  adults  indirectly 
through  the  "home  projects"  of  children, 
and  by  stimulating  community  gardening, 
canning,  and  other  projects  contributing  to 
the  nutrition  program. 

Nutrition  Education  in 
Every  Classroom 

Bogert  has  portrayed  the  ramifications  of 
the  nutrition  problem  as  shown  in  the  chart 
on  page  8.  This  chart  will  help  teachers  to 
visualize  some  of  the  factors  involved  in 
the  malnutrition  of  children  and  can  become 
the  basis  of  group  discussion.     Teachers  of 


various  grades  can  together  explore  the 
opportunities  for  nutrition  education  offered 
through  various  subjects,  they  can  exchange 
experiences,  and  they  can  through  group 
planning  execute  a  program  of  practical 
significance.  In  such  group  planning,  teach- 
ers of  home  economics  and  biology,  the 
school  nutritionist,  the  school  nurse,  and 
the  physician  logically  serve  as  important 
technical  consultants  and  practical  coun- 
selors. If  such  personnel  is  not  available 
in    the    local    school    system,    arrangements 


may  be  made  to  bring  in  for  conference 
State  or  county  personnel  in  home  econom- 
ics, health,  or  nutrition.  Nutrition  com-j 
mittees  organized  on  a  State  or  local  basis,' 
with  representatives  from  the  various  nutri- 
tional fields,  have  been  most  helpful.  A 
series  of  faculty  conferences,  study  groups, 
school-community  forums,  undertaken  under 
one  person's  intelligent  leadership,  goes  far 
in  orienting  the  teachers  in  the  facts  and 
principles  that  need  to  be  known  and  in 
planning  an  effective  program  of  action. 


Chart  II* 


DIRECT    CAUSES 


Foully     Hygiene 


Too   litlle  sleep 
Too  liftle   fresh 

oir  and  sunshine 
Chronic    'ohque 
Bod   posture 


CAUSES    OF  MALNUTRITION 


Too    Liltle 
Food 


Defects   and  Diseases 


Food  Inodequote 


Bod  Food 
Habits 


Lock  of  appetite 
Inadequate  meols 
Low  calorie  foods 


"AdopltJ  from  Bogcrt,  L 


t  » 

Too  tittle  milk  Between-meol 

Too  lew  fruits  and  eating 

vegetables  Hurried   meols 

Too  many  sweets  Irregular  mgols 

Use  of  too  ond 

coffee 
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Bad   tonsils, 

adenoids 
Bod  leeth 
Hookworm 
Tuberculosis 
Other    infections 


UNDERLYING     CAUSES 


Low  income  or  poverty 

Ignorance 

Lock  of  plonning 

Lack  of  home  control 


Group  planning'  as  practiced  in  a  New 
Rochelle,  N.  ^  .,  school  is  described  in  a 
recent  article  on  nutrition  education  in  the 
elementary  schools.  In  this  school  system 
nutrition  teaching  was  recognized  as  being 
of  equal  \alue  with  an}'  other  area  of  the 
educational  experience. 

Members  of  the  home  economics  staff  have  been 
desijinatcd  as  consultants  to  elementary  schools 
and  ^'ive  about  1  hour  a  day  to  this  service.  Teach- 
ers arrange  fur  cmisultation  by  appointment,  or  by 
signing  up  tin  a  shci't  provided  fur  that  purpose. 


Such  meetings  supplement  an  annual  conference^ 
with  the  entire  teaching  stafT  of  each  school.  Or- 
ganization for  nutrition  education  is  encouraged  by 
having  set  up  in  each  school  a  working  committee 
Consisting  of  an  interested  classroom  teacher,  » 
nurse,  the  physical  education  teacher,  the  home 
econL>mics  consultant,  and  one  or  Iw^t  jtarents. 
Such  a  conmiittee  attempts  to  cotrrdiiiate  the  work 
of  school  and  home  through  discussions,  demon- 
strations, distribution  of  mimeographed  materials, 
and  work  on  the  problem  of  the  hot  noon  lunch.' 


**  M.Tckintiisli,  H.  K,  Nutritioti — A  l';trt  of  itir  l'".lctttctitiir>  School 
I'mBratii.      Sclliii.l  Life.  26:  KiS.  M:.tcli  I'Ml. 


The  author  of  this  article  concludes  that 
when  one  individual  in  the  school  commu- 
nity, such  as  the  home  economics  consultant. 
feels  the  responsibility  for  a  nutrition  pro- 
gram "she  can  help  to  strengthen  'weak 
spots'  in  the  home  and  social  living  pro- 
grams of  the  whole  school;  can  help  teachers 
to  see  values  and  sequences  throughout  the 
grades;  and  can  help  to  interpret  these 
values  to  teachers,  children,  and  parents." 

It  is  important  that  nutrition  teaching 
should  be  adapted  to  real  problems  and 
needs  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  commu- 
nity. There  is  no  more  compelling  interest 
than  that  which  arises  out  of  concern  for 
those  about  us.  Beginning  then  with  local 
problems,  the  following  outline,  covering 
broad  areas,  suggests  topics  for  discussion 
and  teaching  on  various  grade  levels: 

1.  Local  nutrition  problems  in  the  school  and  com- 

munity. 

(a)  Examples  of  malnutrition,  undernourish- 

ment, and  deficiency  diseases. 

(b)  Absence  of  certain  types  of  food.     For  ex- 

ample, there  are  regions  where  cotton 
and  tobacco  are  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  garden  produce. 

2.  Individual    and    social    importance   of    malnu- 

trition and  deficiency  diseases. 

3.  Variation  of  food  requirements  for  indi\iduals 

accordini:  to  the  following  factors: 
(a)   .\ge. 
(i)   Sex. 

(f)    Degree  of  activity. 
(d)  Occupation. 

(c)  Geographic  regions. 

4.  Planning  and  preparation  of  meals. 

5.  Food  economics:  Marketing;  "best  buys";  low- 

priced    foods    ha\'ing   good    nutritive    value; 
contribution  of  home  food  production. 

6.  Factors  influencing  food  consumption,  and  their 

effect  upon  adequacy  of  diet: 

(a)    Individual. 

(i)  Geographic — e.  g.,  in  New  England — cod 
fish  and  baked  beans;  in  the  South — 
pork,  hominy,  grits,  and  molasses. 

(c)   Income  levels. 

{d)  Custom — regional  and  those  imported 
from  the  "old  country." 

7.  Food  facts,  fancies,  and  fallacies: 

(a)  Evaluation  of  advertisements. 

(b)  Reliable  sources  of  information. 


(c)   I'he   meaning  of  fads  and   how   they  or- 
iginate. 
{d)  Some  common  food  fallacies. 

8.  Classification  of  foods  according  to  function. 

9.  Physiology  of  foods. 

How  can  the  teacher  of  history,  for  ex- 
ample, introduce  any  or  all  of  the  elements 
of  the  foregoing  outline  into  her  instructional 
practice.'  The  answer  is  not  so  difficult 
when  we  begin  to  realize  that  the  fall  of 
civilizations,  migrations,  wars,  military  cam- 
paigns, and  great  explorations  have  been 
influenced  by  food  or  by  the  lack  of  it  quite 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  by  field 
strategy  and  arms.  A  case  in  hand  is  the 
so-called  "Age  of  Discovery"  taught  in 
practically  every  elementary  and  second- 
ary history  course.  Consider  the  important 
voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gamma,  Jacques 
Cartier,  Captain  Cook,  Drake,  and  Haw- 
kins— just  to  mention  a  few.  Only  a  few 
weeks  out  of  their  home  port,  fresh  meat 
already  eaten,  no  more  vegetables;  so  they 
begin  to  subsist  on  the  traditional  diet  of 
seafaring  men,  hard  tack  and  salt  pork. 
Soon  half  of  the  men  are  sick  in  their  ham- 
mocks— gums  swollen  and  bleeding,  eyelids 
puffed  and  closed,  limbs  weak  and  painful 
so  that  they  cannot  stand.  Day  after  day 
the  diminishing  remnant  of  the  crew  drops 
its  shrouded  companions  into  the  sea. 
Lethargy  has  seized  every  man  on  board. 
Unless  they  come  to  land  they  will  soon  all 
be  dead.  After  weeks  of  seemingly  endless 
sailing  they  come  to  a  tropical  island  and  the 
survivors  stagger  ashore.  Ravenously  they 
eat  fresh  food,  fruit,  meat,  seafood.  They 
provision  the  ship  and  sail  on.  After  a  week, 
as  if  by  a  miracle,  the  men  are  recovering 
from  the  strange  malady.  Pains  leave  the 
limbs  and  joints,  energy  returns,  swollen 
gums  recede  to  their  normal  size. 

This  is  the  picture  of  scurvy  which  ruled 
the  seas  for  hundreds  of  years,  killing  tens 
of  thousands  of  men.  This  is  the  picture 
which  happily  is  banished  from  the  sea  now, 
but  in  man\'  areas  is  not  banished  from  the 
land. 


HARDING 
FOOD  TESTING 
LABORATORY 


Courtesu  Santa  Ihirbarn.  Cnhf..  Citu  f^chooU 


Testing  nutrients  in  foods. 


Let  us  take  another  example.  As  long 
ago  as  the  seventeenth  century,  physicians 
recognized  the  value  of  fruits  and  fruit 
juices  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
scurvy.  Perhaps  this  fact  more  than  any 
other  was  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  Britain's  prestige  as  mistress  of  tlie  sea 
during  the  Napoleonic  era.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  Britisli  na\  >•  made  it 
compulsory   for   e\'ery   sailor   to   receive   an 


allotment  of  fruit  juices.  Because  of  this 
dole  of  citrus  fruit  juices,  men  of  the  British 
navy  were  called  litne  juicers  or  litneys. 
That  district  of  the  London  waterfront  where 
fruit  was  stored  is  now  known  as  Lime- 
house. 

In  these  examples  do  we  find  motiva- 
tion— interest.?  Surely.  In  a  10-niinute 
tliscussion  the  story  of  scurvy  as  a  present- 
day     problem    can     be    brought     out.     The 
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incidence  of  this  disease  in  the  United  States 
can  be  described  in  terms  of  people  who  live 
on  diets  similar  to  those  of  sailors  of  by-gone 
davs,  diets  comprising  mainly  salted  and 
dried  pork,  flour,  and  coffee,  with  no  resfh 
or  canned  vegetables,  fruits,  or  salads.  The 
discussion  of  these  items  may  lead  to  a  con- 
sideration of  balanced  diets;  food  require- 
ments for  individuals  of  different  age  groups, 
occupations,  and  geographical  regions;  the 
classification  of  common  foods  by  function; 
food  economics  and  food  facts,  fancies,  and 
fallacies. 

Is  such  procedure  a  digression  from  the 
liistor\'  lesson  proper.'  Does  it  detract  from 
or  add  to  the  lesson.^  These  are  questions 
that  teachers  can  best  answer  only  when  they 
undertake  such  teaching.  Certainly  it  will 
not  detract  attention  from  history,  for  it  is 
history.  It  is  the  heart  and  blood  and  soul 
of  history  energized  and  brought  to  life.  It 
is  history  brought  not  only  into  the  minds 
but  also  into  the  hearts  of  the  children  be- 
cause it  relates  to  human  problems,  prob- 
lems which  they  see  about  them  in  the  class- 
room, in  their  homes,  and  in  their  com- 
munities. 

Teaching  of  this  type  need  not  be  limited 
to  any  particular  lesson.  It  need  not  be  a 
discussion  only  of  deficiency  diseases,  al- 
though in  these  we  find  dramatic  motiva- 
tion. It  need  not  be  restricted  to  any 
subject  whether  it  be  histor}-,  geography, 
civics,  biology,  nature  study,  or  science.  In 
almost  any  field  opportunities  are  offered 
the  teacher  to  present  aspects  of  the  nutri- 
tion problem.  What,  for  example,  would 
be  more  natural  than  to  discuss,  in  a  unit 
on  "How  We  Earn  a  Living  in  the  United 
States,"  the  kinds  of  food  the  baker,  the 
butcher,  the  farmer,  and  the  milkman 
sell,  and  their  importance  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  health.''  Problems  in  arith- 
metic might  include  some  on  the  costs  of 
different  types  of  foods,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  family  food  budget.  Nature  study 
abounds  with  opportunities  to  point  to  items 
contributing  to  plant  and  animal  growth. 
In  these  and  other  areas,  the  effectiveness  of 


such  instruction  depends  primarily  upon  the 
recognition  by  the  teacher  of  the  importance 
of  nutrition  education;  upon  her  interest  and 
ingenuity  in  dealing  with  nutrition  prob- 
lems in  a  dynamic  way;  and  upon  her  willing- 
ness to  continue  her  own  study  of  those 
aspects  of  nutrition  with  which  she  is  not  as 
yet  well  acquainted. 

Curriculum  Units  in 
Elementary  Grades 

But  nutrition  has  a  definite  place  in  curric- 
ulum construction,  with  the  development  of 
units  of  experience  which  encourage  em- 
phasis upon  aspects  of  nutrition  education. 
What  more  absorbing  experiment  could 
there  be,  for  example,  in  nature  study, 
general  science,  or  biology  than  to  watch  over 
a  period  of  time  the  efi'ects  of  different  kinds 
of  food  upon  the  growth  of  rats.?  Or  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  soilless  gardening 
and  to  note  the  nutriments  that  are  neces- 
sary for  satisfactory  plant  growth .?  Teachers 
and  other  curriculum  builders  may  well 
analyze  existing  courses  of  study  for  appro- 
priate opportunities  to  introduce  nutrition 
in  units  of  work  adapted  to  various  grade 
levels.'" 

Examples  of  such  curricular  activities 
have  been  culled  from  one  set  of  social 
studies  materials  devised  for  the  elementary 
grades,"  and  they  are  here  described  for  their 
suggestive  value  to  teachers  elsewhere.  In 
the  material  developed  for  the  first  grade, 
the  general  problems  considered  deal  with 
"Living  in  Home  and  School."  Among  the 
many  possible  experiences  proposed  are  the 
following  which  relate  especially  to  nutri- 
tion: 

1.  Learning  about  simple  foods;  i.  e.,  fruits,  soups,  cereals, 
loasl,  salads,  cookies. — In  this  unit  tlie  source  and 
health  values  of  food  ingredients,  the  equipment 
and  utensils  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  foods 
are  emphasized  rather  than  the  method  of  prepar- 
ing them.  In  this  way  children  learn  the  correct 
names  of  kitchen  utensils,  table  service,  and  good 

'"  See  Touching  Nutrition  to  Boys  and  Girls,  by  Mary  Swartz  Rose. 
listed  in  the  bibliography  on  page  28. 

''  Social  Studies  Reference  Material  for  Teachers.  Compiled 
front  Central  Hawaii  Study  Groups.  1939-40.  (Mimeo.).  The 
iTtaterial  as  here  given  is  adapted. 
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table  manners;  where  the  foods  are  grown,  and 
what  their  values  are  especially  In  terms  of  health. 
These  experiences  might  culminate  In  a  mid- 
morning  breakfast  party,  at  which  the  children  set 
the  table,  serve  a  simple  food  and  eat  it. 

2.  Experimenting  with,  and  finding  out  about  growing 
things. — Observation  of  the  actual  growing  of 
plants  is  continued  throughout  the  year.  Prepara- 
tion of  soil  and  planting  is  important.  The 
actual  care  of  the  plants  and  dally  observations  are 
incidental.  Excursions  to  convenient  gardens 
and  plantations  are  desirable.  Class  discussion  of 
the  growth  of  plants,  the  various  phenomena  at- 
tendant upon  growth,  and  the  importance  of  plant 
and  vegetable  life  should  be  emphasized. 

.^.  Obiemation  of  animal  life. — This  unit  is  carried  on 
Intermittently  through  the  year.  For  example, 
poultry  may  be  studied  at  Thanksgiving  time. 
Emphasis  may  be  placed  upon  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  animals  and  upon  their  relation- 
ship to  human  beings  in  terms  of  food.  In  addi- 
tion to  observation  of  these  animals,  activities 
might  involve  the  care  of  certain  animals;  for 
example,  rabbits,  mice,  and  chickens.  Other 
activities  may  include:  Drinking  milk,  whipping 
cream  and  eating  it,  making  and  eating  butter. 

In  grade  2  the  general  theme  is  "Exploring 
the  Community."  About  8  weeks  are  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  various  kinds  of  stores 
(e.  g.,  fish  markets,  meat  markets,  bakeries, 
and  vegetable  markets)  and  to  the  types  of 
food  they  sell.  About  4  weeks  are  devoted 
to  a  unit  on  "finding  out  more  about  milk 
as  a  food."  This  unit  is  concerned  with  the 
sources,  methods  of  delivery,  use,  food  value 
and  products  of  milk,  canned  milk,  and 
canned  cream.  Suggested  experiments  with 
uses  of  milk  in  the  classroom  are:  Making 
butter,  cottage  cheese,  ice  cream,  hot 
chocolate. 

The  curriculum  outline  for  grade  3  in- 
cludes a  .S-weeks'  unit  on  "Foods  Produced 
in  the  Community,"  and  provides  for  a 
study  of  the  practical  uses  of  specific  foods 
in  terms  of  their  nutritive  value.  In  grade  5 
there  is  a  "Medical  Science  Unit,"  with 
consideration  of  various  problems  of  health 
and  disease;  and  in  grade  6  a  unit  on  im- 
ported foods  makes  possible  a  study  of  local 
food  supply  and  of  additional  requirements 
to  fulfill  nutritional  needs. 


Curriculum  Material 
for  All  Grades 

Another  method  of  approach  is  through 
the  organization  of  curriculum  material 
about  problems  which  are  common  to  all 
grade  levels,  with  suggested  application  to 
the  respective  needs  and  maturity  of  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  high-school  pupils. 
An  example  of  this  procedure  may  be  seen 
in  the  material  prepared  for  the  schools  of 
New  Mexico  in  the  field  of  health  and  health- 
ful living.'-  "Eating  a  good  breakfast"  and 
"Getting  lunch  ready  to  take  to  school"  are 
two  topics  introduced  early  in  the  bulletin 
which  afford  opportunity  for  direct  nutri- 
tion education.  In  addition,  one  entire  sec- 
tion of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  "Learning 
about  Foods"  in  which  the  following  topics 
are  treated: 

A.  Considering  the  kinds  of  foods  the  children  In 

your  community  have  at  home  and  can  bring 
to  school. 

B.  Learning  what  the  different  groups  of  foods  do 

for  us. 

C.  Choosing  food  from  roadside  markets. 

D.  Choosing  food  from  the  small  grocery  store. 

E.  Knowing  one's  weight  and  wanting  to  grow. 

F.  Having  a  hot  dish  for  lunch. 

G.  A  daily  food  calendar. 

H.  How  can  we  have  a  garden.' 

Under  each  of  these  topics  general  sug- 
gestions for  discussion  are  given  for  the 
teacher's  guidance.  Specific  teacher-pupil 
or  teacher-pupil-parent  activities  appropri- 
ate for  primary,  intermediate,  and  high- 
school  levels  are  included,  as  they  were  re- 
ported by  teachers  and  pupils  in  urban  and 
rural  schools  in  17  counties  of  the  State. 
For  example,  under  topic  B,  "Learning  what 
the  different  groups  of  foods  do  for  us,"  are 
considered  milk;  breads  and  cereals;  fruits 
and  vegetables;  meats,  eggs,  cheese,  and 
nuts;  butter  and  fatty  foods;  water,  and. 
under  a  separate  classification,  the  various 


"  I.amkin,  N.  B.  Hcillliftil  Living  Throiigli  ihr  School  Day  and 
m  Home  and  CoinTiiunitv .  S.int.n  Fc.  N.  Mcx..  St.uc  Department 
»t  Public  Health,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Department  of 
lilducacion,  1940.     103  p.     (Healthful  Living  Series,  Bulletin  no,  1.) 
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vitamins.       Teaclier-pupil-parent    activities 
on  the  priniar\'  level  are  as  follows: 

We  studied  about  the  foods  we  eat  in  our  com- 
munity. 

We  learned  about  the  foods  produced  in  our 
country. 

We  brought  raw  foods  to  school  and  talked 
about  their  values  to  us. 

We  learned  about  the  many  people  that  help  us 
get  our  food. 

We  visited  a  dairy  and  a  bakery  and  told  our 
mothers  and  fathers  about  it  when  the  P.  T.  .\. 
had  its  meeting. 

Our  parents  said  they  would  try  to  choose  the 
right  foods  for  our  meals  at  home  and  at  school. 

We  made  candy  and  gave  our  mothers  a  present. 
We  learned  that  candy  should  be  eaten  at  the  end 
of  a  meal  and  not  between  meals,  because  it  takes 
away  our  appetite  for  other  foods  that  we  need. 

We  cooked  some  vegetables  and  dried  some 
apples. 

Under  topic  D,  "Choosing  food  from  the 
small  grocery  store,"  appear  these  teacher- 
pupil  activities  on  the  primary  level: 

We  visited  a  grocery  store  and  a  bakery.  We 
had  made  a  list  of  questions  about  what  we  wanted 
to  know.    These  were  answered  for  us. 

We  talked  over  our  trips  and  made  a  reading 
lesson  about  them. 

We  decided  that  in  the  future  we  would  only 
buy  food  at  clean  stores  from  clean  helpers. 

We  planned  and  made  a  grocery  store  at  school. 
We  played  store,  learning  to  buy  food  for  a  good 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner. 

On  the  intermediate  level,  activities  under 
this  topic  appear  as  follows: 

We  visited  grocery  stores,  a  bakery,  a  dairy,  and 
a  creamery. 

We  wrote  up  and  discussed  all  that  we  had 
learned  on  these  trips. 

We  found  out  where  the  clean  food  places  were 
in  our  community,  and  how  workers  care  for  milk 
and  for  the  equipment  used. 

We  worked  out  a  chart  showing  balanced  diets 
which  we  could  have  in  our  homes. 

We  made  a  booklet  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
obtainable  in  our  community,  and  wrote  stories 
about  them. 


Under  the  same  topic  as  junior  and  senior 
high  school  activities,  the  following  are 
reported: 

We  worked  on  the  problem,  "How  can  I  learn 
to  buy  good  food  economically.'"  We  used  mar- 
keting lists  to  help  us. 

In  "Learning  what  the  different  groups  of  food 
do  for  us,"  we  made  personal  food  charts  to  guide 
us  in  our  choices. 

In  science  we  did  several  experiments,  such  as" 
How  to  test  some  nutrients  in  foods;  how  to  detect 
some  adulterants  in  foods;  effect  of  alcohol  on 
proteins. 

We  used  several  motion  pictures  to  help  us  on 
our  problems:  Digestion;  The  Nitrogen  Cycle; 
Plant  Magic;  and  a  Well-Balanced  Diet. 

The  Secondary 
School  Program 

The  problem  of  nutrition  education  in 
the  secondary  school  has  been  defined  as 
follows: 

The  adolescent  is  struggling  to  establish  his 
independence  and  is  eager  to  be  accepted  as  an 
adult.  Basic  physiological  changes  are  taking 
place.  As  a  result  he  tends  to  challenge  statements 
of  parents  and  of  teachers;  he  feels  contempt  for 
childhood  practices  or  teachings;  his  appetite  is 
erratic,  fluctuating  between  gluttony  and  fas- 
tidiousness. The  fact  that  the  ill  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition are  not  immediately  seen  or  felt  increases 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  Teaching  nutrition 
facts  per  se  will  not  do.  The  secondary  school 
student  not  only  needs  the  information  which 
provides  the  basis  for  intelligent  action  but  he 
needs  experiences  that  give  him  evidence  that  food 
will  make  a  difference  in  some  way  that  affects 
him  in  relation  to  his  ambition.  The  facts  of 
nutrition  remain  unreal  until  they  become  part  of 
personal  experience.'^ 

While  the  same  general  approaches  can 
be  used  on  all  grade  levels,  specific  high- 
school  subjects  lend  themselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  particular  problems.  In  the 
biology  and  general  science  classes,  for  ex- 
ample, food  and  nutrition  can  serve  as  the 
very  essence  of  all  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
various  life  processes,  giving  an  understand- 
ing of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  ecology 

'3  Van  Horn,  R.  Nutrition  Education  in  tfie  Secondary  School. 
School  Life,  26:  201,  April  1941. 
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of  every  type  of  organism — from  the  single- 
celled  amoeba  to  man.  Actual  chemical  and 
bio-chemical  demonstrations  of  the  action 
of  such  food  substances  as  starch,  carbo- 
hydrates, proteins,  fats,  and  minerals  afford 
opportunities  that  should  not  be  missed. 
They  open  the  wa}'  to  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  classification  of  foods.  Alilk,  often 
called  the  perfect  food  for  girls  and  boys, 
can  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
chemical,  bacteriological,  public  health  (as 
to  sanitation,  storage,  and  transportation), 
and  even  economic  aspects.  Rat  feeding 
experiments,  already  mentioned,  can  be 
conducted  easily  and  inexpensively  to  dem- 
onstrate concretely  the  effect  of  foods  on 
growth  and  development. 

Through  personal  motivation  nutrition 
can  become  an  essential  unit  in  the  curricu- 
lum. What  girl  or  bo}-  in  the  critical  adoles- 
cent period  is  not  interested  in  his  or  her 
personal  appearance,  or  in  physical  fitness 
on  the  athletic  field.?  When  the  pupil 
begins  to  realize  that  beauty  is  not  skin 
deep,  and  that  fitness  is  not  merely  appear- 
ance, but  that,  as  Lattimer  '*  has  put  it, 
both  are  "blood  deep,  lung  deep,  heart  deep, 
food  deep,  air  deep,  and  sleep  deep,"  there 
is  likely  to  develop  a  lasting  appreciation  of 
nutrition  and  its  multifarious  ramifications. 

In  the  social  studies  groups  the  broad 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  nutrition 
can  be  given  consideration.  Among  the 
many  problems  that  may  find  an  appropriate 
place  are  the  following:  The  social  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  disease,  and  malnutrition 
and  means  of  solving  them;  governmental 
protection  through  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  and  its  enforcement  program;  local. 
State,  and  national  health  and  sanitation 
laws;  governmental  programs  for  providing 
more  food  for  low-income  families;  reasons 
for  "want  in  a  land  of  plenty"  and  possible 
ways  of  improving  the  situation;  causes  for 
price  differences  between  what  the  farmer 
receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays;  g<)\'- 


'*  LattiiDcr,  J.  V.  'i'lic  InicKr.'ttion  of  Niilrition  Instrucliun  in 
Scconilary  .Schools.  Journal  of  School  Health.  10:  295,  Dccciiibi-r 
I'HO. 


ernment  assistance  in  farm  planning  and 
distribution  of  surpluses;  ways  in  which 
transportation  developments  have  affected 
nutrition  of  the  Nation;  influence  of  diets  of 
peoples  upon  race  and  national  or  sectional 
characteristics;  results  secured  in  improve- 
ment of  health  and  vigor  of  certain  social 
nutrition  programs;  communit}-  health  prac- 
tices in  relation  to  nutrition.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  socially  significant  problems 
that  challenge  consideration. 

The  field  of  English  opens  new  doors  on 
the  secondary  level.  The  high-school  Eng- 
lish teacher  is  concerned  with  stimulating 
an  appreciation  of  significant  literature. 
Yet  in  such  stimulation  important  areas  are 
frequently  overlooked  entirely  or  treated 
incidentally.  For  example,  how  many  Eng- 
lish teachers  have  studied  the  relation  of  the 
staggering  death  rates  from  tuberculosis 
among  young  writers  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  to  the  growth  of  Romanticism  in 
literature,  art,  music,  and  social  customs.' 
How  many  teachers  correlate  the  physical 
environment  of  many  authors — the  poor 
houses  they  lived  in,  the  inadequate  food 
the\-  ate,  the  disease  that  racked  them — 
«'ith  the  t)'pes  of  stories  and  poetr\-  they 
created.?  Here  is  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  to  all  English  teachers  to  interject 
the  importance  of  food,  nutrition,  and  gen- 
eral health  education  and  to  relate  them  to 
modern  problems  and  specific  needs. 

Among  the  fields  from  which  the  most 
direct  help  is  received  in  nutrition  education 
are,  of  course,  home  economics,  hygiene, 
ph}-sical  education,  and  health  education. 
Health  and  h}'giene  have  obvious  nutri- 
tional implications.  Physical  education  re- 
lates it  to  physical  fitness.  Home  economics 
is  concerned  with  nutrition  as  it  relates  to 
the  health  of  the  indi\idual  and  of  the 
family;  and  specific  courses  in  homemaking 
deal  with  the  numerous  nutrition  problems 
iiuoKfd.  Homemaking  teachers,  nutrition- 
ists, and  health  experts  are  participating  in 
the  work  of  local  nutrition  committees  or- 
ganized to  study  community  nutrition  prob- 
lems and   needs   and   to  plan      programs  of 
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'  liiirtcsy.  New  Mexico  College  ol  Aoricillture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

High-school  students  learn  how  to  preserve  foods  so  as  to   retain   their   nutritive   value. 


action.  Thev  serve  as  advisers  for  school 
hinch  programs.  They  participate  in  cur- 
riculum work  shops,  helping  all  teachers  to 
become  aware  of  nutrition  needs,  advising 
on  nutrition,  guiding  plans  for  school, 
home,  and  community  projects,  and  help- 
ing to  coordinate  the  plans  for  nutrition 
education    throughout    the    curriculum. 

A  Junior- Senior 
High  School  Project  '» 

The  Lafayette  School  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
is  a  junior-senior  high  school  enrolling  about 
1,000  pupils.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  in  September  1940,  administrators, 
teachers,  and  pupils  joined  in  a  concerted 
program  of  nutrition  education  as  their 
contribution  to  total  national  defense.  All 
grades  and  subject  fields  were  represented 
in  the  committees  of  pupils  and  teachers 
appointed  to  outline  plans  for  action.     The 
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imcographeti  report  submitted  by  the  school. 


parents,  too,  asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  school  in  its  undertaking. 
As  a  result  the  following  objectives  for  the 
school    and    the    community    were    set    up: 

1.  To  develop  an  interest  in  tlie  social  and  econom- 

ic welfare  of  all  members  of  the  ctimmunity. 

2.  To  produce  food  for  family  consumption. 

3.  To  preserve  food  for  the  family. 

4.  To  establish  desirable  food  habits. 

5.  To  improve  buying  habits. 

6.  To  evaluate  the  program. 

The  activities  carried  on  during  the  year 
ha%e  been  too  many  and  varied  to  describe 
in  detail.  Committees  of  teachers  and 
pupils  prepared,  administered,  and  tabulated 
the  results  of  a  nutritional  and  health  ques- 
tionnaire for  each  pupil  and  each  famil)- 
represented  in  the  entire  school.  The  junior 
high  school  division,  with  the  home  eco- 
nomics department,  the  parents'  organiza- 
tion, and  the  school  cafeteria,  sur\-eyed  the 
food  habits  of  pupils,  checking  their  lunch 
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trays  and  securing  information  from  parents 
as  to  their  eating  habits  at  home.  Groups 
of  adults  met  in  the  evening  to  discuss  the 
food  problems  of  the  community.  Every 
department  of  the  school  introduced  into 
the  classroom  appropriate  projects,  experi- 
ments, discussions,  and  other  activities 
relating  to  foods  and  nutrition. 

There  were  trips  to  markets  to  study  food 
supply  and  prices  in  terms  of  the  family 
needs.  Cooperative  school  gardens  con- 
tributed to  the  production  of  food  for  school 
lunches,  and  home  gardens  and  home  stock 
helped  to  provide  food  for  the  family  table. 
The  vocational  agriculture  department  was 
a  source  of  assistance  here.  In  the  home- 
making  groups,  food  budgets  were  made, 
meals  were  planned  and  prepared,  and  the 
best  methods  of  preserving,  drying,  and 
storing  food  were  studied.  Consumer  buy- 
ing was  an  absorbing  topic  for  social  studies 
classes.  The  mathematics  and  commercial 
departments  cooperated  in  figuring  and 
comparing  prices,  and  in  keeping  books  for 
projects  that  involved  finance.  The  art 
department  designed  attractive  posters  and 
prepared  a  frieze  portraying  the  garden 
project.  A  Spanish  class  studied  and  evalu- 
ated the  food  habits  of  Mexico  and  South 
America.  Classes  in  science  carried  on 
numerous  nutritional  experiments. 

A  progress  report,  made  just  8  months 
after  the  program  was  inaugurated,  calls 
attention  to  results.  These  relate  to  specific 
changes  in  the  eating  habits  of  pupils,  to  an 
increase  of  family  activities  in  the  interest  of 
better  nutrition,  and  to  better  use  of  existing 
community  resources.  The  whole  project 
points  to  the  possibilities  of  influencing 
effectively  a  total  student  body  and  the 
families  from  which  they  come  through  a 
well-coordinated  school  program  in  nutrition 
education. 

School-Home  Projects 

Nutrition  education,  as  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  school  day 


if  it  is  to  be  effective.  If  teachers  are  to 
achieve  the  basic  aim  of  developing  sound 
nutrition  practices  in  children,  home-school 
cooperation  is  essential.  There  are  several 
ways  of  achieving  this  goal.  One  is  through 
influencing  parents  and  other  adults  in  the 
community  directly  in  adult  education 
groups.  Another  is  through  encouraging 
their  participation  in  school  and  community 
nutrition  projects.  A  third  way  is  through 
stimulating  pupils  in  all  grades  and  subject 
areas  to  undertake  home  projects  and  to 
give  careful  supervision  to  their  work. 

Some  of  the  curriculum  experiences  already 
described  involve  active  parental  coopera- 
tion. The  degree  of  responsibility  carried 
by  the  pupil  for  work  to  be  done  at  home  will 
vary  greatly  with  his  age  and  grade.  In  the 
earlier  elementary  grades  simple  home  activi- 
ties must,  of  course,  be  planned  on  the  level 
of  the  child's  ability  and  maturity.  A 
family  garden  project  can  have  a  place  for 
nutritious  vegetables,  with  a  plot  that  is  the 
child's  very  own.  An  "Eat  a  good  break- 
fast" campaign  will  afford  opportunity  for 
encouraging  healthful  breakfast  habits.  A 
few  chickens — even  one  laying  hen — can 
become  an  absorbing  responsibility — and 
provide  the  all-important  eggs.  Individual 
or  family  menus  can  be  recorded  and  evalu- 
ated by  some  of  the  older  pupils. 

In  the  advanced  elementary  years  and  on 
the  secondary  level,  more  complicated  proj- 
ects can  be  planned.  The  two  examples 
that  follow  '*  are  representative  of  many 
school-home  projects  that  have  been  under- 
taken by  home  economics  students,  one  of 
them  in  the  high  school,  the  other  in  an 
elementary  school.  Such  projects  as  these 
call  for  much  indi\idual  work  between 
teacher  and  pupil  and  for  home  visits  to  ^ 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  as  well  H 
as  an  appreciation  of  the  home  situation  in 
order  to  give  understanding  guidance  to  the 
project. 

'"  From  llle  files  of  llir  Utiiiu'  t'.conomics  Kiluc;UiiMi  Seivicf,  t'.  S. 
Office  of  Kducution. 
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A  High  School  Project 

One  16-year-old  high-school  sophomore, 
in  the  Phoenix  Union  High  School,  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  states  her  reasons  for  undertaking  a 
home  project  in  the  following  words: 

(1)  I  know  we  spend  too  much  money  for  groceries. 

We  spend  about  66-^  percent  of  Daddy's 
wages  for  groceries,  when  we  should  be 
spending  about  50  percent. 

(2)  I  want  Daddy  to  save  some  money,  and  1  am 

going  to  help  him  all  I  can. 

(3)  There  are  many  things  we  need  ver}-  much,  but 

we  can't  get  them  because  we  spend  too 
much  foi  food. 

(4)  Some  day  I  hope  to  have  a  home  of  my  own. 

and  I  want  to  know  how  to  manage  it  well. 

The  goals  she  has  in  mind  are: 

(1)  To  lower  the  cost  of  groceries. 

(2)  To  plan  nutritious  and  economical  meals. 
(.1)  To  include  new  dishes  in  our  home  meals. 
(4)  To  learn  how  to  market  wisely. 

And  here  is  her  report  of  the  project  and 
an  account  sheet  of  food  used  by  the  family 
for  21  days: 

In  our  home  management  class  while  discussing 
the  making  of  budgets.  *  *  •  I  discovered  we 
were  spending  too  much  for  food.  We  have  a  low 
income  and  I  recognized  at  once  that  our  percent- 
age for  food  was  too  high  *  *  *  I  decided  to 
take  a  project  in  foods  management     *     t     t     j 


went  home  and  talked  over  this  problem  with  my 
parents,  who  readily  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good 
project.  They  decided  I  should  be  given  3-^2  per 
month,  or  3H  per  week. 

My  problem  then  was  to  make  a  budget  for  this 
amount.  I  realized  from  my  studies  in  foods  that 
I  would  have  to  include  economical  foods,  bvit  at 
the  same  time  include  the  foods  essential  for 
health.  From  the  list  of  economical  foods  given  to 
me  by  my  instructor  and  also  by  going  to  town  and 
comparing  prices,  I  decided  what  foods  I  could 
serve  to  my  family  for  this  price.  I  next  learned 
how  to  make  a  food  budget. 

Next  I  figured  out  the  exact  amount  I  could 
spend  for  food,  which  I  divided  as  follows:  ?1.60 
for  sugar,  fats,  and  beverages  (some  sugar  and  fat 
on  hand);  ?1.60  for  bread  and  cereals  (some  meal, 
flour,  and  cereals  on  hand);  ?2.40  for  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits;  ?2.40  for  meats. 

Next  I  persuaded  Daddy  to  let  me  market  in 
town  and  pay  cash.  The  reasons  I  wanted  Daddy 
to  trade  in  town  and  pay  cash  are: 

(1)  The  price  of  foods  is  higher  at  the  country 

store. 

(2)  We  buy  on  credit  in  the  country. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  family  charged   when 

they  wanted  anything. 

(4)  We   never  had   fresh   vegetables  and   fruits 

from  the  country  store. 

First  I  made  menus  for  one  week.  By  carefully 
planning  and  buying  supplies  I  only  spent  S6.56, 


Weekly  detailed  account  sheet  for  one  month  for  a  family  of  four  ^  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  ttvo  doubters 

ages  14  and  16  years 


(The  two  daughters  ale  lunch  at  school) 


Milk 

Cream 

Butter 

Eggs 

Cheese 

Meat, 
fish, 
and 

poultry 

Fresh 
fruit 

Canned 
fruit 

Fresh 
vege^ 
tables 

Canned 
vege. 
tables 

Cereals, 
bread, 
and  flour 

Sugar 

Fats 

General 
supplies 

Total 

7  gal... 

30.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

SO.. 18 
.38 
.22 
.22 

SO. 27 

.27 
.26 
.27 

SI. 55 
1.06 
1.66 
1.70 

30.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 

30.20 

1.21 

.85 
1.45 

30.88 

1.16 

.72 
.90 

31.86 
.60 
.70 
.50 

30.42 
.47 
.69 
.70 

3  6.56 

7  gal 

30.35 

30.49 

"36" 70" 

6.89 

7  gal... 

6.70 

7  gal 

.36 

7.00 

28  gal    . 

1.60 

1.20 

1.07 

5.97 

2.10 

.71 

3.71 

3.66 

3.66 

.49 

.70 

2.28 

27.15 

-\Iy  mother  and  father  milk  for  a  man  and  he  gives 
us  1  gallon  of  milk  per  da)'.  \\  e  use  what  cream  comes 
off  the  milk. 

Occasionally  mother  makes  a  little  butter. 

We  get  at  least  two  to  three  eggs  per  day. 

We  have  our  own  poultry.  I  had  chicken  one  time 
during  the  month. 

Our  neighbors  gave  us  fresh  oranges  and  grapefruit 
every  week,  so  I  did  not  buy  any. 

\\  hen  I  began  this  project  we  had  enough  suaar  to 


last  2  weeks  and  enough  fats  for  3  weeks. 

I  never  spent  as  much  as  I  was  allowed  per  week 
but  we  had  good  wholesome  meals. 

Before  I  began  this  project  we  were  spending  ?4S 
per  month.  This  month  I  spent  X27.15.  which  was 
S14.87  less  than  my  parents  were  spending  each  month 
for  food.  Since  I  had  some  things  such  as  fat  and 
sugar  on  hand,  I  realize  that  my  cost  would  be  more 
than  this  amount  during  some  months. 
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saving  a  preat  deal.  I  discovered,  however.  I 
spent  too  much  foi  canned  vegetables.  The  next 
week  the  menus  consisted  of  more  green  vegetables, 
increasing  the  bill  slightly.  Dad  told  me  he  could 
hardly  wait  until  time  to  eat  because  I  always  had 
ditfcrent  menus  and  they  were  always  appetizing. 
The  thing  I  enjoyed  the  most  was  giving  back  to 
Dad  the  money  left  from  mv  allowance. 

From  this  project,  I  have  learned  how  to  manage 
the  food  problem  better,  how  to  plan  economical 
mcinis,  and  how  to  economize  in  marketing  the 
food.  Since  taking  this  project,  we  are  having 
more  nutritious  meals  and  a  greater  variety  than 
before.  .Mother  and  Dad  are  so  well  pleased  with 
the  results  that  I  shall  continue  the  food  manage- 
ment at  home.  By  saving  this  money  each  month 
by  good  management  we  shall  have  more  clothes, 
some  amusements,  and  other  things  for  the  home. 
I  have  not  learned  as  much  about  foods  manage- 
ment as  I  wish  to.  but  T  shall  continue  to  learn 
more  about  it. 

This  is  what  the  girr.s  mother  has  to  sa}- 
about  the  project: 

My  daughter  has  accomplished  more  on  the 
project  than  I  ever  believed  possible.  We  did 
not  anticipate  that  with  a  much  smaller  sum  such 
appetizing  menus  could  be  achieved.     I  am  deeply 

grateful   to   C for  managing  a   budget   far 

more  within  our  income. 

The  girl's  teacher,  in  transmitting  the  re- 
port of  this  project,  states: 

This  girl  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  more  in 
this  project  than  is  stated.  She  has  done  an 
outstanding  piece  of  work.  The  value  to  her  and 
to  her  family  would  be  difficult  to  estimate;  her 
parents  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  that 
they  insist  on  her  continuing  the  Foods  Manage- 
ment problem. 

Jii  Eif^hth  Grade  Project 

Another  home  project  was  \indcrtaken 
b\'  an  eighth-grade  14-ycar-oii.l  girl  in  rural 
\\  \'oniing.     She  explains: 

Plan 

I  hope  to  work  out  better  health  plans  for  the  family 
and  sec  if  1  can  help  some  of  them  to  eat  better  and  to 
have  much  better  health  in  the  long  run. 

Maybe  1  can  help  some  of  my  smaller  sisters  to  see 
how  important  it  is  to  be  careful  of  what  they  choose 
to  eat  and  make  them  aware  of  the  important  things  in 
good  nutrition. 

I  hope  to  take  many  of  the  sweets  out  of  my  family's 
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diet  and  to  add  more  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  As 
my  mothei  works,  it  will  be  a  great  deal  up  to  me. 

I  think  I  can  add  more  milk  to  the  meals  of  my 
family.  As  my  granddad  has  a  great  deal  more  milk 
than  he  ever  uses,  he  is  glad  if  we  take  it  and  use  it. 

I  can  make  cottage  cheese  and  lots  of  creamed 
vegetables  and  other  things  to  use  the  milk. 

Through  studying  the  things  that  are  necessary  and 
important  in  a  well-balanced  diet  for  my  family,  I  aiti 
going  to  learn  many  things  that  will  always  help  me  t<| 
realize  just  what  an  important  and  well-balanced  meal 
is  like. 

Pr<iCc-ciurc 

I   am   going   to   plan   the   meals   for  a   whole   week 

ahead  of  time.     Miss  H is  going  to  check  them  for 

me  each  week  and  help  me  to  balance  them  so  that 
they  will  accomplish  the  things  that  I  want  them  tn. 

My  sisters  will  have  to  help  me  do  this  if  I  get  it  all 
done  and  go  to  school.  I  think  it  will  be  fine  if  I  try 
to  show  them  the  importance  of  some  of  the  things  as 
we  go  along. 

First,  I  don't  think  we  should   make  candy  every 
evening  as  it  is  just  too  many  sweets  in  our  diet.     Then, 
too,  we  often  leave  the  candy  on  a  plate  and  come   I 
home  and  eat  it  before  we  have  had  our  lunches,  and 
I  don't  think  that  this  is  a  good  thing  to  be  done. 

I  am  going  to  see  that  my  little  brother  goes  over 
to  my  granddad's  place  every  morning  and  gets  the 
milk  so  that  we  can  have  all  of  the  milk  that  we  want 
to  use  during  the  day  and  for  the  meal  planning. 

I  am  going  to  get  recipes  and  ideas  for  using  as  much 
milk  in  the  meals  as  possible. 

1  am  going  to  go  over  the  materials  that  .Miss  H 

has  given  me  and  try  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  meal  planning.  I  am  also  going  to  work  to  make 
them  as  attracti\'e  and  as  good  looking  as  is  possible. 

She  reports  as  follows: 

1  kept  careful  track  of  all  of  the  things  dial  we 
ale  in  our  house  for  one  week  and  look  I  he  list 

o\'er  to  school   to  Miss   H ,   and   she  went 

o\-er  it  with  me  and  we  worked  out  how  we  were 
going  to  go  aboul  impid\inL'  the  things  that  were 
wrong. 

Here  is  the  list  of  some  of  the  things  we  decided 
that  the  family  was  eating  that  they  shotildii't  c5 
so  much  of: 


Fried  potatoes 

Fried  bread 

Jam 

Jelly 

Candy 

Macaroni 

Cake 

Cookies 


15.  P.  Biscuits 

Cotfee 

Bread  pudditig 

Other     puddings     and  ll 

sauces 
Pork 


Here  is  the  list  of  the  things  we  decided  that  the 
family  was  eating  that  they  should  have  more  of, 
things  they  hai^en't  been  eating  any  of  the  time, 
and  some  of  the  things  they  just  eat  once  in  a  while: 

Beef 

Hot     vegetable    soups 
for  lunches 


Baked  potatoes  and 
creamed  vegetables 
and  custards,  and 
meat  and  salads  for 
dinner. 


Oranges 
Cooked  cereals 
Whole  wheat  bread 
Milk 
Cheese 

Eggs 

Fruits 

Vegetables — carrots, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  on- 
ions, rutabagas, 
baked  potatoes,  etc. 

I  planned  all  of  the  menus  for  a  week  ahead  of 

time.      1    checked   them   with  Miss   H and 

had  her  help  me  change  some  of  them  and  fit  them 
as  best  we  could  into  the  plan.     I  have  read  the 

material  Miss  H gave  me  that  was  in  our 

study  books,  and  I  have  also  read  other  things 
thai  she  has  given  to  me. 

1  got  the  milk  supply  from  my  granddad  and 
worked  a  great  deal  of  it  into  our  famih'.  I  e\'en 
got  my  little  brother,  who  had  never  drunk  it 
before,  to  drink  a  glass  full  of  it  for  his  lunch.  I 
put  it  in  his  lunch  pail  in  a  bottle  and  he  seems  to 
be  drinking  it  all  the  time  now. 

1  can  improve  by  learning  to  be  a  better  cook. 
I  don't  know  too  much  about  how  to  cook,  but  I 
have  a  lot  of  information  and  some  recipes;  and 
it  makes  me  glad  to  know  that  1  am  getting  to  be 
better  and  better  right  along.  I  still  think  we  eat 
too  much  rice  and  macaroni  and  other  starches, 
but  we  didn't  save  and  can  as  many  vegetables 
from  our  garden  as  we  should  ha\'e  done  last 
summer. 

Mother  said  it  hadn't  cost  her  an}"  more  money 
to  buy  the  groceries  than  it  did  before  I  started  to 


do  my  project.  We  had  the  milk  given  to  us  and 
some  of  the  cabbage  and  all  of  the  carrots.  We 
did  buy  some  other  things,  but  they  were  mostly 
in  place  of  other  things  that  we  had  been  buying. 

The  teacher's  comments  close  with  tliis 
statement: 

Her  mother  is  in  charge  of  the  WP.\  sewing  room 
and  has  a  great  deal  to  do  and  a  lot  of  responsibil- 
ity. The  father  is  unemployed.  They  are  very 
poor.  The  family  of  eight  children  depend  entirely 
upon  the  mother's  salary.  I  feel  that  the  girl  has 
done  an  exceptional  job  with  her  project,  and  her 
mother  is  thrilled  to  think  that  she  is  carrying  it 
on.  I  have  visited  her  at  home  about  three  times 
during  the  project,  and  she  has  worked  truly  hard 
and  conscientiously  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  importance  of  these  home  projects 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  In  the  foregoing 
examples,  as  in  countless  others,  there  are 
certain  well-defined  common  denominators: 
Concern  for  the  health  of  one's  family  or  one's 
self,  individual  and  family  economics,  and 
preparation  for  home  life.  It  is  upon  just 
such  motivation,  in  terms  of  specific  needs, 
that  nutrition  education  should  be  oriented. 
Onl}-  in  that  way  can  it  be  most  effective. 

These  projects  illustrate  further  the 
"carry-over"  of  school  instruction  into  the 
home.  Not  only  did  the  girls  themselves 
benefit  from  these  projects,  but  their 
families  also.  Moreover,  members  of  fami- 
lies were  eager  to  engage  in  fundamental 
practices  which  meant  healthier  bodies  and 
sounder  economics.  Finally,  teacher-home- 
school  cooperation  was  enhanced. 
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Vitamin  D 


Vitamin  G 


For  Good  Bones  and  Teeth  For  General  Well-Beind 


Rats  from  the  same  litter,  20  weeks  old 


Thi5  ont  li.iJ  pK-ntv  ot  viumin  D     Its  bones  arc  setting  jnJ  stt.nght 

Foods  that  Supply  Vitamin  D 


Calcium 


For  Building  Strong  Bones  and  Teeth 

Rats  from  the  same  litter,  22  weeks  old 


Good  Sources  of  Calcium 


Male  rat,  28  weeks  old 


Good  Sources  of  Vitamin  G 


Protein 


For  Building  Muscles  and  All  Tissues 

Rats  from  the  same  litter,  11  weeks  old 


This  rjt  haJ  g,.^l  pi, Item  hu(  iiul  cn..iinh       ll  %*  c.t;hcd  70 


This  one  h,)d  coough  pr.xcin  bui  or  >  poor  kmJ 
It  ucighcil  only  M  ^r> 


Thi4  on*  hjil  gcKiJ  protein  Jrij  plenty  "'  «t      It  grew  narmjUy  ^^mr^ 

nd  «vishol   W^snim-.  ^V  f i 


Good  Protein  F.^ods 


n: 


CowUaii,  liurfait  of  Home  Economic.  L'.  S.  Utttorlmtnl  ol'    \jnciill>i 


These  are  examples  of  a  series  t)f  1  1  charts  showing  nutrients  essential  to  good   health. 
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School  Lunch  Programs 


In  a  recent  study  of  the  lunch  habits  of 
3,000  high-school  students,"  it  was  found 
that  most  of  the  pupils  made  poor  food 
selections.     The  survey  indicated  that: 

1.  Of  the  protective  foods — milk,  vegetables, 
and  fruits — only  30  percent  purchasing  lunches  in 
the  school  cafeteria  selected  milk;  9  percent 
selected  fruit;  18  percent  fruit-ades;  and  11  per- 
cent selected  vegetables.  The  main  dishes  chosen 
comprised  largely  hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  and 
spaghetti;  and  the  percentage  of  desserts  was 
high. 

2.  Only  12  percent  chose  balanced  lunches  in 
tlie  cafeteria  (based  upon  Dr.  Lydia  Roberts" 
standard,  which  includes  one-half  pint  of  milk,  or 
two  foods  made  with  milk,  a  fruit  or  vegetable, 
and  other  substantial  foods). 

3.  The  outside  counter  lunches  were  even  more 
poorly  balanced. 

4.  Only  3  percent  of  those  bringing  lunches  from 
home  had  well-balanced  selections. 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  not  unique. 
They  may  be  duplicated  over  and  over 
again  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  and  they  no  doubt  are  at  least  the 
partial  cause  of  the  recommendation  made 
by  some  experts  that  the  schools  should 
provide  for  every  child  (regardless  of  his 
parents'  economic  status)  one  well-balanced 
meal  per  day. 

School  lunch  programs  have  been  in 
progress  for  years.  They  are  carried  on 
under  a  variety  of  auspices — local,  State, 
or  Federal.  Regardless  of  the  type  of 
sponsorship,  the  important  factors  are  (1) 
that  the  educational  significance  of  the 
program  be  understood  by  every  member  of 
the  teaching  staff,  by  parents,  and  by  the 
community  in  general;  and  (2)  that  its 
educational  values  be  transferred  into  the 
home  and  the  community  for  practical 
application  in  the  interest  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Competent  leadership 
and   interested   cooperation   on   the  part   of 


1'  Kello^p.  E.  H.,  and  Carpenter  B.     The  Vitality    Lunch  Project. 
Practical  Home  Economics,  17:  180-81,  June  19J9. 


pupils  and  adults  alike  are  prerequisites  to 
success. 

Some  Local 
Programs 

An  interesting  example  of  a  school  lunch 
program  has  been  described  by  one  home 
economics  teacher  in  a  Franklin  County, 
Ky.,  elementary-secondary  school.'*  The 
program  was  initiated  because  this  teacher 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  applica- 
tion of  nutrition  facts.  Many  of  the  pupils 
could  glibly  recite  on  the  need  of  adequate 
and  well-balanced  diets,  but  their  luncheon 
trays  gave  mute  evidence  that  their  knowl- 
edge was  little  more  than  routine  memory 
work. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  children  to  practice 
good  nutrition  by  proper  food  selection.  It 
was  equally  important  to  instill  a  real  and 
personal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to 
apply  nutrition  knowledge  to  themselves. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  principal, 
teachers,  and  parent-teacher  association, 
steps  were  taken  to  prepare  daily  a  low-cost 
nutritious  lunch.  In  launching  the  pro- 
gram, the  following  aims  were  emphasized: 

1.  To  provide  better  and  lower-priced 
lunches  for  all  children. 

2.  To  provide  free  lunches  for  under- 
nourished children  and  a  supplement  of 
milk  and  fruit  for  those  with  poor  lunches. 

3.  To  increase  the  use  of  milk. 

4.  To  develop  in  the  child  a  desire  and 
ability  to  select  a  well-balanced  lunch. 

5.  To  use  the  lunchroom  as  a  laboratory 
to  meet  the  preceding  objectives. 

In  working  toward  the  first  three  of  these 
aims  the  number  of  children  eating  in  the 
lunchroom  has  been  increased;  one-third  of 
the  day's  food  requirements  is  provided; 
and  at  least  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  diet 


'8  Personal  communication  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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among  undernourished  and  malnourished 
children  are  made  up.  The  lunch  is  sold 
for  10  cents.  Milk  is  sold  at  cost — 3  cents 
for  one-half  pint. 

The  fourth  objective  has  been  met  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  grade  teachers.  Each 
child  is  encouraged  to  prepare  a  menu  before 
coming  to  the  lunchroom  and  to  have  it 
checked  by  his  teacher.  The  teacher  also 
keeps  a  ciiart  for  a  "Drink  Milk  Cam- 
paign." 

Girls  from  the  home  economics  class  assist 
in  serving  in  the  lunchroom.  Because  of 
their  special  training  and  their  interest  in 
foods  and  family  welfare  they  watch  the 
choices  made  by  the  children  and  make 
frequent  suggestions.  A  pupil  who  is  about 
to  buy  3  or  4  cents  worth  of  cookies,  for 
example,  may  be  persuaded  to  buy  some 
fruit  instead. 

This  school  lunch  program  has  been  made 
a  functional  part  of  the  total  curriculum. 
A  "personal  grooming"  unit  was  introduced 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  pupils  in  the 
need  for  good  nutrition.  Personal  problems 
dealing  with  bad  complexions,  overweight, 
and  underweight  were  discussed.  The  pu- 
pils were  searching  for  facts  that  would  help 
them  solve  their  difficulties.  One  girl  with 
a  poor  skin  agreed  to  carry  on  an  experiment 
to  clear  up  her  complexion.  Under  guid- 
ance, she  prepared  a  diet  and  agreed  not  to 
eat  candy  as  she  had  been  doing.  Dail}' 
care  was  given  to  her  skin.  After  a  short 
time  both  she  and  her  classmates  noticed 
the  remarkable  improvement  in  her  com- 
plexion. This  was  enough  to  stimulate  gen- 
eral   interest    in   sound    nutrition   practices. 

Some  of  the  noteworthy  achievements 
resulting  from  this  particular  school  lunch 
program  during  the  past  year  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

1.  Undernourished  and  malnourished  chil- 
dren are  receiving  either  free  lunches  or 
supplements. 

2.  Many  more  pupils  are  selecting  better 
balanced  lunches  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 


3.  Vegetables,  salads,  and  fruits  are  more 
popular. 

4.  The  use  of  whole  wheat  bread  has 
increased. 

5.  The  sale  of  milk  has  doubled  over  that 
for  the  preceding  year. 

6.  Noticeable  improvement  in  attitude, 
appearance,  and  school  work  among  under- 
nourished children  has  been  observed  by 
many  teachers. 

In  Cedar  City,  Utah,''  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  close  cooperation  among  a  number 
of  local  groups  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  school  lunch  program.  Hot 
lunches  served  to  all  students  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  schools  were  pre- 
pared by  women  working  under  the  Work 
Projects  Administration.  Much  of  the  food 
used  was  canned  the  previous  year  in  com- 
munity canning  projects  and  was  raised  in 
a  garden  cared  for  by  W'PA  workers,  on 
land  furnished  by  the  board  of  education. 
Tablecloths  used  for  these  lunches  were 
made  by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 
An  educational  program  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  the  school  lunch,  desirable  sup- 
plements, and  health  aspects  of  nutrition 
has  been  sponsored  for  both  students  and 
parents  through  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion and  the  church  relief  association. 

School  officials  have  noticed  the  salutary 
effects  of  this  program  upon  the  health  of  the 
children.  \Miile  they  are  practicing  sound 
nutrition,  the}'  are  gaining  more  than 
healthy  bodies.  By  helping  with  the  project 
— setting  tables,  serving  the  food,  and  wash- 
ing the  dishes — they  are  learning  the  three 
basic  "c's"  of  social  living:  Cooperation, 
courtesy,  and  cleanliness. 

State  Leadership 

In  the  summer  of  I'HO.  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Idaho 
issued  a  bulletin  ^"  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 

"  From  mimcogr.nphed  st.itcnienl  issued  by  iht-  St.itc  Department 
of  Public  Instrucvion. 

*"  C'onJic.  J.  W.  School  I.unch  Progr.nm.  Bulletin  of  St.ite 
Dcparlinciit  of  Kducnllon.  Boise.  Idaho.     August  1940.     }  p. 
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gram  which  indicated  the  importance  of 
cooperative  efforts  and  which  represented 
the  coordinated  work  of  a  committee  com- 
prising members  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  the  WPA,  the  NYA, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  bulletin  the 
reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  nutritional  problems  and  to 
the  fact  that  "the  school  lunch  *  *  * 
should  be  recognized  as  an  important  factor 
in  education."  It  continues:  "The  benefits 
of  the  school  lunch  program  are  manifested 
in  healthy,  happy  countenances,  clear,  alert 
eyes,  and  desirable  weight;  concomitants  of 
improving  health  often  are  improved  atti- 
tudes, attendance,  and  learning.  The  school 
lunch  ties  into  the  educational  program  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  children." 

The  bulletin  emphasizes  the  facts  that  the 
school  lunch  is  not  a  temporary  emergency 
service,  but  a  permanent  long-time  service 
which  should  be  undertaken  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  teaching  program;  that  local 
initiative,  local  resources,  and  local  responsi- 
bilit}'  must  be  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  program  should  be  built.  It  maintains 
throughout  that  while  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  welfare  agencies 
may  play  an  important  role  in  initiating  the 
program,  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  program  and  the  facilities  and  service 
available  depend  upon  local  responsibility 
and  resourcefulness  if  they  are  to  be  effective. 

In  a  State  bulletin  ^'  formulated  by  a 
joint  committee  comprising  members  of  the 
Utah  State  Board  of  Health,  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  W  PA  and  Professional 
Projects,  the  attention  of  educators,  social 
workers,  and  health  specialists  has  been 
called  to  the  undernourishment  of  many 
children,  the  need  for  hot  lunches,  and  the 
desirability    of    supervising    lunchrooms    so 

*'  Mimeographed  bulletin  issued  by  Utah  State  Board  of  Health, 


that  there  would  be  no  rushing  through  the 
meal  and  failure  to  observe  common  cour- 
tesies.    The  bulletin  recommends: 

1.  That  lunchroom  practices  be  surveyed. ^^ 

2.  That  kej'  people  in  the  community  be  called 
together  to  determine  needs  and  plan  procedures 
resulting  from  the  school  lunch  survey.  These 
people  should  include  the  principal,  teaches  con- 
cerned with  nutrition  and  health,  the  public  health 
nurse,VVP.\  lunch  workers  and  supervisor,  extension 
home  demonstration  agent,  Farm  Securit}'  home 
workers,  social  welfare  agents,  and  representatives 
of  the  PT.\,  Relief  Society,  and  American  Legion. 

3.  That  lunch  workers  see  that  the  school  lunch 
provides  those  foods  which  are  usualU'  or  most 
often  missed  at  home. 

4.  That  the  educational  program  in  the  school 
should  be  based  upon  knowledge  of  nutritional 
needs  and  should  strive  for  improved  eating  prac- 
tices. 

The  educational  program,  it  was  sug- 
gested, might  be  promoted  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Incorporate  health  and  nutrition  education 
in  various  subjects  within  the  school. 

2.  Plan  an  animal  food  experiment  where  feasi- 
ble.    If  not  feasible,  use  pictures. 

3.  Stimulate  adult  class  and  study  groups 
sponsored  by  the  school,  PTA,  or  clubs,  to  con- 
sider: 

(a)   Nutritional  needs  and  budgeting. 

{b)   Meal  and  menu  planning  and  preparation. 

(c)   Lunch  preparation. 

4.  Make  and  display  posters,  exhibits,  and 
demonstrations  for  store  windows  and  other  public 
buildings  besides  the  school. 

5.  Discuss  problems  of  child  health  and  nutri- 
tion in  home  visits. 

6.  Distribute  sample  menus  and  recipes. 

7.  Make  available  copies  of  school  lunch  menus 
to  parents  and  suggestions  for  supplements. 

Federal 
Participation 

Since  1939  the  Federal  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  "  has  been  purchasing  sur- 
plus commodities  and  distributing  them  for 
free  school  lunch  programs.     In  the  school 


2'  For  surve>"  form  sugG:ested,  see  .Appendix  B. 
23  This  formerly  operated  as  the  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion. 
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year  of  1939-40  noonday  meals  made  up  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  surplus  commodities 
were  available  in  43,000  elementar}-  and 
high    schools    throughout    the   countr}\ 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  pro- 
vides labor  for  tlie  school  lunchroom,  wiien 
a  community  recognizes  the  need  for  better 
nutrition  for  malnourished  children  of  low- 
income  families,  when  there  are  need}- 
workers  in  the  community  who  can  qualify 
as  cooks  and  helpers,  and  when  the  assur- 
ance is  given  b)-  local  authorities  that  mini- 
mum standards  of  equipment  and  cleanliness 
can  be  maintained.  A  legal  sponsor  of  the 
program  must  be  provided,  such  as  the  State 
or  local  department  of  education,  public 
health,  or  welfare.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  program,  however,  depends  more  on 
the  cooperation  and  initiative  of  civic, 
fraternal,  educational,  and  welfare  organi- 
zations— which  become  cosponsors — than 
upon  the  public  agency  which  is  the  actual 
sponsor.  These  cosponsors  may  contribute 
funds  to  help  defray  the  cost.  In  many 
areas  local  school  boards  assume  financial 
responsibility  for  the  plant,  food,  and  other 


materials    that    are    required    in    the    pro- 
gram. 

The  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
allocates  through  State  departments  basic 
staples,  and  often  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
well,  such  as  prunes,  raisins,  fresh  apples 
and  pears,  citrus  fruits,  onions,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  and  dried  beans;  also  canned  and 
dried  milk,  and  butter,  so  essential  to  a 
nourishing  low-cost  diet  for  children.  A 
concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  have 
school  lunches  everywhere  include  at  least 
one-half  pint  of  milk  for  each  child,  a  dish 
containing  meat,  fish,  or  eggs,  two  vege- 
tables and  a  fruit,  whole  grain  cereal  in 
bread  or  some  other  form,  butter  or  the 
equivalent  fat,  and  a  simple  sweet  such  as 
stewed  fruit,  custard,  or  cookies.  Ob- 
viously it  is  impossible  at  the  present  time 
to  reach  such  a  goal  in  all  areas.  Co- 
sponsoring  organizations  of  many  school 
lunch  programs,  however,  have  contributed 
effectively  toward  attaining  this  goal  by 
providing  supplements  to  the  surplus  com- 
modity staples  so  as  to  complete  well- 
balanced  noon  meals. 
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A  community  nutrition  clinic  in  which  various  groups  cooperate  to  improve  the  health 

and  nutrition  of  children. 


School-Community  Cooperation 


The  school  lunch  projects  just  described 
exemplify  what  can  be  done  for  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  children  when  school  and 
other  community  agencies  work  together. 
They  constitute  one  element  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  communit\'  resources  for  a  total 
program  of  nutrition  education.  Organi- 
zation may  be  simple  or  it  may  be  elaborate, 
but  it  must  alwaj's  provide  for  an  appropri- 
ate service  from  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  problems  at  hand  if  the  pro- 
gram is  to  function  as  a  real  community 
project. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  program  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,^''  where  for  the  past  IS  years 
the  public  schools  have  conducted  special 
projects  for  malnourished  children.  Many 
interested  community  agencies  help  with  the 
planning  as  well  as  with  the  work.  Those 
who  have  participated  niclude  the  medical, 

'*  Brown,  Muriel  W.,  antj  White.  Marie.     Community  Coopera- 
tion for  Nutrition  Education.  School  Life.   26:    311-14,   July  1941. 


nursing,  dental,  and  hospital  groups  in  the 
city;  the  count}-  public  health  association; 
the  city  department  of  health;  the  city  board 
of  public  welfare;  the  social  agencies;  the 
council  of  parents  and  teachers;  and  various 
other  groups. 

The  school  program  forms  the  nucleus  for 
all  activities,  with  the  home  economics, 
cafeteria,  and  physical  education  depart- 
ments taking  an  active  role  of  leadership. 
A  graded  course  of  stud}'  in  health  education 
has  been  developed,  and  supplementar}-  bul- 
letins are  prepared  for  teachers  as  the}'  are 
needed.  The  health  status  of  each  child  is 
checked  and  appropriate  action  taken. 
Nutrition  clinics  in  different  sections  of  the 
cit}'  serve  children  who  are  selected  jointly 
b-s^  school  nurses,  ph}'sicians,  teachers,  and 
parents.  Home  calls  are  made  by  a  nutri- 
tionist, a  WPA  supervisor,  and  a  part-time 
public  health  nurse.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion   of    the    nutrition    department    of    the 
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University  of  Minnesota,  students  are  avail- 
able for  field  work,  visiting  homes,  helping 
families  to  plan  budgets,  special  diets,  menus 
and  market  orders.  There  are  weekly 
nutrition  classes  in  school  and  monthly 
classes  for  parents. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,^'  the  approach  has 
been  made  through  the  health  program  of 
the  city.  An  executive  committee  of  18 
persons,  representing  both  official  and  non- 
official  agencies,  has  been  functioning  since 
1938.  The  city  has  been  divided  into  five 
districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  steering 
committee  to  study  local  needs  and  ways  of 
meeting  them.  There  have  been  district 
courses,  institutes,  mass  meetings,  radio 
programs,  special  press  releases,  and  numer- 
ous other  projects  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  adult  citizens. 

The  public-school  system,  as  one  of  the 
cooperating  agencies,  is  centering  attention 
upon  foods  and  nutrition  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  identify  and  to  help  all  under- 
nourished children.  A  survey  of  the  present 
diets  of  pupils  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
program,  directed  toward  the  possible  cor- 

"  Brown,  Muriel  W..  and  White,  Marie.     Community  Coopera- 
tion for  Nutrition  Education.     School  Life,  26:  311-14,  July  1941, 


rection  of  faulty  habits  or  inadequate  means. 
Every  department  of  the  school's  service 
(general  elementary  instruction,  general 
secondary  instruction,  adult  education,  home- 
making  education,  physical  and  health  edu- 
cation, guidance,  school  cafeterias,  and 
school  nursing)  is  exploring  the  ways  in 
which  it  may  cooperate  with  other  depart- 
ments and  contribute  to  the  total  nutritional 
program. 

There  is  no  one  way  of  organizing  a  com- 
munity project  in  nutrition  education  such 
as  those  which  have  been  described.  In 
some  cases  the  public  schools  will  initiate 
the  program;  in  others  they  will  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other  groups  under 
the  general  initiative  and  leadership  of 
another  agency;  and  in  still  others  there  will 
be  no  single  agency  carrying  major  respon- 
sibility, but  all  together  will  make  plans 
through  a  representative  executive  com- 
mittee. In  every  case,  however,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  schools  is  that  of  making  their 
influence  felt  for  better  nutrition  in  the  lives 
of  the  children  who  are  in  their  charge  and 
of  the  parents  and  other  adults  of  the 
community  to  whom  the  children  look  for 
security. 
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Retrospect  and  Prospect 


Nutrition  education  can  be  judged  as 
successful  only  when  children  put  into  daily 
practice  sound  nutrition  principles.  This 
calls  for  service  on  the  part  of  the  school  not 
only  within  its  own  institutional  walls  but 
also  in  the  community.  Projected  in  terms 
of  both  the  present  crisis  and  future  needs, 
the  school's  activities  in  the  nutrition  field 
should  take  three  main  directions. 

First,  nutrition  education  should  be  part 
of  the  total  curriculum,  as  well  as  the  prov- 
ince of  specialized  courses  on  the  secondary 
level.  Both  approaches  are  needed.  For 
teachers  to  be  prepared  adequately  to  teach 
nutrition,  the  school  should  stimulate  in- 
service  training  and  encourage  teacher- 
training  institutions  to  offer  courses  in  this 
field.  No  matter  how  thoroughly  children 
are  taught,  however,  there  will  be  no  effec- 
tive carry-over  into  the  home  unless 
parents  themselves  are  influenced.  It  is 
imperative,  therefore,  that  the  school  work 
with  parents  through  home  projects,  adult 
classes,  parent-teacher  associations,  and 
other  adult  community  activities. 

In  the  second  place,  the  school  can  take 
the  leadership  in  organizing  a  school  lunch 


program.  Organization,  of  course,  is  only 
the  beginning.  Under  competent  leader- 
ship, all  teachers  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel, parents,  community  groups,  and 
children  should  participate  in  the  operation 
and  effective  continuation  of  the  program. 

Third,  the  school  should  be  a  moving  force 
in  stimulating  total  community  health- 
welfare  service.  This  calls  for  planned 
programs  in  acquainting  adults  with  existing 
community  problems  and  needs,  assisting 
adults  to  plan  methods  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems, and  cooperating  with  public  and 
private  agencies  to  bring  about  sound  prac- 
tices in  health  and  nutrition. 

These  three  types  of  services  cannot  be 
ranked  in  order  of  priority  or  emphasis. 
They  are  all  inextricably  interwoven,  and 
they  constitute  activities  of  the  total  pro- 
gram which  ideally  proceed  simultaneously. 
The  schools  today,  more  than  ever  before, 
have  the  power  to  plan,  and  the  stimulus  of 
crisis  to  execute  their  plans.  If  children  are 
to  survive  the  stresses  of  the  }'ears  to  come, 
they  must  be  prepared  physically,  mentallv, 
and  morall)-.  Here  is  a  definite  opportunity 
and  a  challenge. 
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Suggestions  for  Reading 


Books  and  Monographs 

Bingham,  N.  E.  Teaching  nutrition  in 
biology  classes.  New  York,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  1939.     117  p. 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  question:  "Can 
the  study  of  the  relation  of  food  to  physical  well- 
being  in  high-school  biolog)-  classes  be  truly 
educative.'"  It  is  fundamentally  a  report  of 
special  situations  but  contains  suggestive  lessons 
on  nutrition  for  all  secondary  classes  and  biblio- 
graphical references. 

BoRSOOK,  H.  Vitamins:  What  they  are 
and  how  they  can  benefit  you.  New 
York,  \iking  Press,  Inc.,  1940.     193  p. 

This  is  a  treatment  of  vitamins,  explaining  what 
they  are,  where  they  are  found,  and  what  they  do 
for  us.  The  appendix  contains  practical  menus 
for  various  age  groups  (for  those  who  eat  at  home 
and  in  restaurants)  and  tables  of  vitamin-contain- 
ing foods.  It  can  be  read  profitably  by  children 
in  the  upper  elementary  grades,  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  by  teachers  and  parents. 

CuMMiNGS,  R.  0.  The  American  and  liis 
food.  Chicago,  111.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1940.     267  p.,  illus. 

This  is  a  history  of  patterns  of  food  consumption, 
the  development  of  nutrition  science,  and  of  the 
interrelationships  of  food  with  economics,  politics, 
migrations,  transportation,  and  social  programs. 
It  provides  source  material  for  teachers  and  sugges- 
tive reading  for  uppcrgrade  high-school  students. 

Roberts,  L.  J.  Nutrition  work  with  chil- 
dren. 2d  ed.  Chicago,  111.,  Universit}- 
of  Chicago  Press,  1935.  639  p.,  charts 
and  illus. 

This  is  essentially  a  text  and  reference  book  for 
teachers  and  other  trained  personnel.  It  shows 
how  teachers  can  contribute  to  the  solutions  of 
malnutrition  through  education  on  various  levels. 
Further,  it  cites  various  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  concerned  with  the  nutritional  bcttermcnl 
of  children. 

Rose,  M.  S.  The  foundations  of  nutrition. 
rev.  ed.  New  York,  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1935.     630  p.,  illus. 


'I'his  is  a  nontechnical  text  of  fundamental 
principles  of  human  nutrition.  It  furnishes  back- 
ground material  for  teachers  and  elective  reading 
for  secondary  school  pupils. 

Teaching  nutrition  to  boys  and  girls. 

New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1932. 
198  p.,  illus. 

This  book  represents  the  actual  experiences  of 
teachers  engaged  in  teaching  nutrition  in  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  grades.  It  is  offered 
as  "a  practical  guide  for  *  *  *  teachers  who  wish 
to  promote  health  through  intelligent  use  of  food" 
and  includes  units  of  instruction  and  lesson  plans. 

Leaflets  and  Pamphlets 

Are  we  well  fed.?  Miscellaneous  Publica- 
tion 430,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, [n.  d.]  28  p. 

In  simple,  concise  terms — with  charts — it  por- 
trays graphically  the  nutrition  problems  of  the 
country  and  the  job  that  has  to  be  done — if  we 
are  to  be  well  fed. 

Diets  to  fit  the  faniih'  income.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1757.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington,  Go\-ern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  1936.     37  p. 

Describes  four  types  of  adequate  diets  lo  tit 
different  income  levels  and  family  groups.  Classi- 
fies main  groups  of  foods  in  these  diets  according 
to  function  and  health  value.  Provides  a  week 
of  sample  menus  for  each  diet  plan  and  tables  for 
making  weekly  market  lists. 

Eat  the  right  food  to  help  keep  you  fit. 
Folder.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  witii 
the  cooperation  of  tiie  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  I'.  S. 
Office  of  Education  and  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  .\genc\ . 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, [n.  d.]  4  p. 

Gives  daily  food  guides  in  terms  of  servings 
from  diflcreiu  food  groups  to  make  up  a  well- 
balanced  diet. 
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Facts  about  school  lunches.  Leaflet  SMA, 
SL-6,  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1940.     4  p. 

Describes  the  organization  of  the  school  lunch 
program;  how  schools  become  eligible  to  receive 
surplus  foods;  how  they  are  to  utilize  them;  and 
other  pertinent  matters. 

Four  communities  pioneer.  Reprint.  School 
Life,  Washington,  D.  C.  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  194L     21  p. 

Describes  four  experimental  programs  in  family 
life  education  carried  on  in  different  communities — 
a  rural  southern  county,  a  large  industrial  eastern 
city,  a  representative  middle  western  community, 
and  a  large  western  county. 

Nutrition  education  through  the  school. 
Reprint,  School  Life.  Washington,  D.  C, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  194L     24  p. 

Discusses  nutrition  education  on  different  levels 
of  the  school  program  and  in  the  community  which 
the  school  serves. 
Nutrition,  the  armor  of  robust  health 
Leaflet.  Washington,  D.  C,  Nutrition 
Division.  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Health, 
Welfare,  and  Related  Defense  Activi- 
ties, 194L     22  p. 

Two  papers  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Nutrition  Advisory  Committee  discuss 
(1)  Enriched  Flour  and  Enriched  Bread:  How  it 
Started;  and  (2)  Public  Health  Aspects  of  En- 
riched Flour  and  Bread. 

RowNTREE,   J.    L     This    problem    of   food. 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  33.     New 


York,    Public    affairs    committee, 
32  P. 


1939. 


Covers  the  broad  problem  of  nutrition  as  it 
affects  various  social,  economic,  and  regional 
groups.  Classifies  foods  according  to  specific 
nutritional  requirements  of  the  body.  Suggests 
aids  in  food  selection  and  budgets. 

School  lunches  using  farm  surpluses.  Mis- 
cellaneous Publication  408.  LT.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1940.    48  p. 

Gives  specifications  of  well-rounded  school  lunch 
and  suggests  six  types  of  menus.  The  major 
elements  of  each  meim  are  discussed  individually 
with  reference  to  methods  of  preparing  them  for 
various  kinds  of  dishes  and  different  quantity 
servings. 

Twenty  questions  on  "enriched"  flour  and 
bread.  Folder.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Office  of  Coordinator  of  Health,  \\  elfare, 
and    Related    Defense   Activities,    1941. 

8  p. 

Government  experts  answer  questions  of  public 
interest  regarding  this  recent  development  in  pro- 
viding nutritive  values. 

Well-nourished  children.  Folder  14.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Washington,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1939.     16  p. 

Explains  the  importance  of  food  for  growing 
children.  Food  requirements  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  groups,  quantities,  and  health  qualities. 
Suggests  a  daily  check  list  of  nourishing  foods  for 
growing  children. 
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Appendix  A 

Some  Governmental  Sources  of  Free  and 
Low-Cost  Information  on  Nutrition 


Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education. — Publishes  ed- 
ucational materials.  These  include  em- 
phasis on  the  teaching  of  foods  and 
nutrition,  as  well  as  general  health 
education  problems. 

Examples: 

1.  Attainable     Levels     of    Living: 

Their  relation  to  price  levels 
and  familv  income.  (Misc. 
2230-3.)     67  p. 

2.  Farm     Family    Living:        Con- 

tributing to  satisfying  farm 
family  living  through  cooper- 
ative educational  programs  in 
vocational  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  (Monograph 
22.)      (In  press.) 

3.  Organization    and    Administra- 

tion of  School  Health  Work. 
(Bulletinl939,  No.  12.)     67  p. 

\J.  S.  Public  Health  Service. — Publishes 
technical  and  nontechnical  reports  on 
specific  nutritional  problems. 

Examples: 

\.  Sebrell.  W.  H..  Butler.  R.  E., 
VV'ooley,  J.  G.,  and  Harris,  L 
Human  Riboflavin  Require- 
ment Estimated  b}-  LTinar}- 
Excretion  of  Subjects  on  Con- 
trolled Intake.  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Reports.  56:  .'ilO  19, 
Mar.  14,  1941. 

2.  Report  on  Market-.Milk  Sup- 
plies of  Certain  Urban  Com- 
munities,   Jul\-    1,    1938   June 
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30,  1940.  Reprint  No.  2186 
from  U.  S.  Public  Health  Re- 
ports. Aug.  2,  1940.  8  p. 
3.  Kruse,  H.  D..  Sydenstricker,  V. 
P.,  Sebrell,  W.  H.,  and  Cleck- 
ley,  H.  M.  Ocular  Manifesta- 
tions of  Ariboflavinosis.  Re- 
print No.  2135  from  Li.  S. 
Public  Health  Reports.  Jan. 
26,  1940.     13  p. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics. — Publishes 
technical  and  nontechnical  research  bul- 
letins and  studies:  Charts,  leaflets,  circu- 
lars, and  pamphlets  on  the  composition, 
cost,  and  preparation  of  foods;  patterns  of 
food  consumption;  general  problems  of 
malnutrition  and  undernourishment. 

Examples: 

1.  Conserving  Food  \  alue.  Fla\or. 

and  Attractiveness  in  Cooking 
Vegetables.  (Circular  No. 
265.)     12  p. 

2.  Good  Food  Habits  for  Children. 

(Leaflet  No.  42.)     8  p. 

3.  Home       Canning      of      Fruits, 

Vegetables.  and  Meats. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1762.) 
38  p. 

Consumers'  Counsel  Division. — Publishes 
several  categories  of  popular  material  for 
general  distribution.  Consumers'  Guide,  a 
biweekh',  illustrated  bulletin,  contains 
articles  and  data  to  aid  the  cimsunier  on 
price  changes,   cost  of  tood  commodities, 
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and  on  intelligent  and  economical  pur- 
chases. Consumers^  Market  Service  is  a 
mimeographed,  semi-monthh'.  2-page  re- 
lease to  acquaint  organizations  on  pros- 
pective changes  in  the  food  supply  situa- 
tion. Consumer  Notes  is  a  mimeographed 
clip-sheet  issued  weekly  containing  items 
on  buying  information  and  other  subjects 
of  interest  to  consumers.  Consumers' 
Bookshelf  is  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
free  or  low-cost  publications  on  buying 
food  and  other  commodities. 

Extension  Service. — Produces  visual  ma- 
terials (motion  pictures,  i.  e.,  "For  Health 
and  Happiness,"  posters,  and  charts). 
Does  not  publish  subject-matter  materials. 

Surplus  M.arketing  Administration. — 
Publishes  leaflets  and  bulletins  on  the 
school  lunch,  standards  for  canned  foods, 
etc. 


Examples: 

School  Lunches  and  the  Com- 
munity. (Leaflets,  SMA-SL7.) 
4  p. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Children's      Bureau. — Publishes     leaflets 
and    pamphlets    on    foods    and    nutrition 
related  to  children. 
Examples: 

\.  The  Healthy.  Well-Nourished 
Baby,  Birth  to  1  Year. 
(Folder  No.  16.)     4  p. 

2.  The    Healthy,    Well-Nourished 

Baby,  6  to  16  Years.    (Folder 
No.  18.)     4  p. 

3.  Children's  Food  and  the  Family 

Pocketbook.    (Folder  No.  24.) 
6  p. 
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Appendix  B 
Surveying  the  School  Lunch 

[A  form  issued  b\  tlie  I'tah  Sl.ttr  Bnard  of  Health] 

School     Address Date 

Obser\-c  the  lunches  at  least  six  days  of  a  two-week  period. 

Number 

Total  luinibcr  of  pupils  in  school  _ 

Total  number  who  regularly  bring  lunch 

Total  number  of  lunches  surveyed_    ^_        

Total  number  who  wash  their  hands  before  eating 

Total  number  of  lunches  packed  in  wax  paper  or  napkin 


Lunch  (Content 

Total  number  who  bring  milk  or  milk  be\'erages 

Total  number  who  bring  other  beverages,  coffee,  tea,  etc 

Total  number  who  take  or  bring  a  hot  dish 

Total  number  who  have  sandwiches  only 

Type — dark  bread 

white  bread 

meat 

peanut  butter 

cheese 

egg        

spreads  and  others 

jelly  and  fruits 

plain  bread  and  butter 

Total  number  who  bring  fruit 

Type — fresh 

cooked 

dried       _  

Total  number  who  bring  vegetables .    

Type — lettuce,    

carrots 

celery 

cabbages 

potatoes 

Total  number  who  bring  a  separate  dish — custards,  cookies,  pastry 

Estimate  a\-erage  time  spent  eating  lunch   (min.)   __    Is  there  evidence  for  need 

of  instruction  in  manners  and  good  eating  habits? Is  the  lunch  period  super\ised 

by   the   teaching  staff?    Is   the   selection   and   preparation   of  the   menu  under  the 

supervision  of  the  home  economics   teacher  or  other  professionall\   trained  people? - 

If  not,  by  whom  ?      _. 

By  whom  survejed:  Teacher Nurse.    

Principal Parent      

o 
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Education  and  National  Defense 

SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  20  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country's  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  How 
Libraries  M.ay  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Kehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  SCHOOL  LIFE,  official  journal  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EQUAL  • 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDURE  •  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  •  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELD  AS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  ■  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  ■  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  SENSE 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICATE -WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE- WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
THiS  GROUND-THE  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGLED  HERE 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABOVE 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT- 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
LONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  •  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERETO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICH  THEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE -DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
THAT  ;-ROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN -THAT  THIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH    FROM  THE   EARTH- 
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FOREWORD 

AMF'RICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  any  threats  against  her  way 
of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  b)' 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  instruction  and 
training  they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowl- 
edges and  skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make 
for  national  strength  and  unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  prepared- 
ness at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become 
increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a  war- 
torn  world.     But  how? 

Aluch  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick 
but  not  precipitate  action.  Hasty,  unthinking  steps  will  often  bring  confu- 
sion. Ready  acquiescence  to  special  pressure  groups  will  lead  to  distortion 
of  objectives.  Unless  guarded  by  reason,  patriotic  enthusiasm  will  produce 
disastrous  results  in  the  very  program  which  is  aimed  at  national  defense. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions  for  action 
in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Education 
and  National  Defense."  National  defense  demands  that  ever)'  educational 
agency  contribute  in  its  own  way  to  the  preservation  and  further  development 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  This  number  of  the  series  tells  how  the  summer 
camp  can  become  a  veritable  training  school  to  this  end.  Boys  and  girls — 
whether  at  home,  at  school,  or  in  their  leisure  hours — need  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  see  democracy  at  work  if  they  are  to  judge  its  true  worth. 
The  practices  described  in  this  pamphlet  may  be  applied  by  camp  directors, 
camp  officers,  and  campers  themselves  to  make  of  the  summer's  experience  an 
education  for  democracy  no  less  challenging  than  that  provided  through  the 
schools.  A  democratic  camp  is  a  school.  jVIay  it  inspire  to  ever-growing 
appreciation  and  loyalty  all  those  who  share  the  great  out-doors  "together. 

John'  ^^^   SruDEBAKER, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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America  Wants  Democracy 


Living  in  camp  does  not  differ  in  any  sig- 
nificant respect  from  living  in  any  other 
place.  The  same  conditions  that  make  for 
happy,  contented,  meaningful  living  in 
general  apply  to  the  camp  situation  as  else- 
where. If  you  and  I,  as  human  beings,  like 
to  live  in  an  autocratic  state,  controlled  by  a 
dictatorial  government,  then  by  all  means 
the  camp  should  operate  in  autocratic 
fashion.  If  the  totalitarian  state  offers  you 
and  me  more  promise  for  human  growth, 
achievement,  and  satisfaction,  then  it  should 
be  the  ideal  regime  in  camp.  If  living  under 
an  absolute  dictator  in  the  larger  society 
appeals  to  us,  then  the  camp  director  should 
set  himself  up  as  the  dictator  of  his  little 
empire  and  rule  his  camper  subjects  with  an 
iron  hand.  If  you  and  I  like  to  be  regi- 
mented in  our  everyday  life,  then  let  us 
regiment  our  campers. 

If  we  like  to  have  our  recreational  activi- 
ties arranged  by  others  without  regard  to 
our  own  interests  and  likes,  then  it  would 
doubtless  be  acceptable  for  us  to  impose  on 
our  campers  our  ideas  of  recreation,  whether 
or  not  they  like  them.  If  we  find  it  accepta- 
ble to  have  our  movements  scheduled  by  our 
superiors,  then  it  would  seem  that  it  might 
be  permissible  to  schedule  the  camper's  day. 
If  we  like  to  be  exploited  in  order  that  the 
record  of  someone  else  may  look  good,  then 
there  should  be  little  objection  to  the  coun- 
selor's exploitation  of  the  campers  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  record.  If  we  like  to  have 
our  own  lives  regarded  as  of  less  value  than 
the  property  on  which  we  live,  then  it  might 
be  proper  for  us  to  think  more  about  the 
camp,  as  such,  than  about  the  lives  of  the 
individual  campers.  If  we  enjoy  mass  ac- 
tivities in  which  we  are  regarded  as  checkers 
to  be  shoved  around  by  mass-minded  lead- 
ers, then  it  would  doubtless  be  satisfying  to 
the  camper  to  have  the  director  forget  him 
as    an    individual    and    to    manipulate    his 


program  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  camp 
to  make  a  good  appearance. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  and  I  as  human 
beings  prefer  to  live  in  a  democracy,  then  a 
democratic  camp  should  be  desirable  for  the 
campers.  If  we  like  to  have  our  personali- 
ties respected,  then  we  should  hold  the 
personalities  of  the  campers  in  highest 
regard.  If,  during  our  recreational  periods, 
we  like  to  do  the  things  we  want  to  do,  then 
we  should  permit  campers  to  choose  their 
own  activities.  If  we  like  to  pursue  our 
own  goals  in  life,  our  own  ends  and  purposes, 
and  to  accomplish  them,  then  we  should  so 
set  up  the  camp  as  to  aid  the  campers  in 
accomplishing  their  ends  and  objectives  in 
camping.  If  we  like  to  be  regarded  as  free 
indi\'iduals  with  certain  rights  and  privileges 
to  li\-e  our  own  lives  so  long  as  our  conduct 
is  productive  of  the  social  good,  then  we 
should  regard  the  whole  personnel  of  the 
camp,  campers  and  counselors,  as  free  in- 
dividuals, and  respect  fully  their  rights  and 
privileges  as  such. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  camp  as 
outside  of  it.  The  mere  shifting  of  the  scene 
from  the  home  community,  the  city,  or  the 
state  to  the  campsite  does  not  alter  the  con- 
ditions under  which  men  are  able  to  live 
rich,  full,  and  enjoyable  lives.  The  pattern 
for  happy,  successful,  meaningful  living  is 
pretty  much  the  same  everywhere. 

We  want  democracy  in  this  country.  We 
want  it  as  we  never  wanted  it  before. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that  fact — 
we  hear  it  from  the  lecture  platform,  from 
the  university  classroom,  from  the  pulpit, 
from  the  man  on  the  street — America  wants 
democracy!  A  democracy  in  peril  has  sud- 
denly become  a  democracy  of  great  worth. 
AVhile  we  are  hearing  much  about  fighting  to 
make  democracy  possible  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  are  hearing  more  about  fight- 
ing to  achie\'e  it  fully  in  our  own  countr)%  to 


make  it  a  reality  here  and  now.  Democracy- 
appears  to  us  just  now  as  the  good  above  all 
goods,  the  value  above  all  values,  the  pearl 
of  great  price  for  which  all  things  else  are 
sold.  And  why?  Because  more  than  any 
other  workable  system  or  philosophy  of 
government,  it  seems  to  us  to  respect  human 
personality.  And  in  this  old  world,  the 
value  above  all  values  is  human  personality. 
Yes,  whatever  the  cost,  we  must  safeguard, 
strengthen,  and  make  sure  for  the  future  a 
workable  scheme  of  democracy. 

Toward  this  end  the  organized  camp  has 
at  once  a  responsibility  and  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity, for  few  other  institutions  have  as 
great  potentialities  for  conditioning  youth 
for  democracy.*  A  camp  is  an  organized 
society  with  a  government  and  a  way  of 
living  all  its  own.  It  has  all  the  types  of 
problems  found  in  any  community,  and 
these  problems,  as  in  any  other  community, 

>  Hedley  S.  Dimock  and  Taylor  Statten.  Talks  to  counselors. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Association  Press,  1939.  (Particularly  chapter  5, 
**The  Camp  as  a  Co-operative  Community.") 


must  be  solved  by  tiie  citizens  living  there. 
The  typical  affairs  of  community  life,  such 
as  law  enforcement,  health,  sanitation,  recre- 
ation, education,  and  the  like,  are  the  day- 
by-day  problems  of  living  in  camp.  This 
community  can  be  run  in  autocratic  fashion, 
thereby  conditioning  its  members  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  totalitarian  state;  or  the 
campers  can  live  the  lives  of  citizens  in  a 
democratic  community,  sharing  in  the 
solving  of  its  problems,  thereby  learning  to 
live  in  a  democracy.  Talks  to  campers  on 
democracy,  dramatic  skits  glorifying  Amer- 
ica, patriotic  exercises  such  as  flag  cere- 
monies are  all  good  and  useful,  but  they  are 
superficial  in  respect  to  the  problem  at  hand. 
Contacts  with  adults  holding  democratic 
citizenship  are  not  enough.  Children  must 
have  experience  as  democratic  citizens  them- 
selves, in  a  community  that  is  geared  to  their 
interests  and  capacities.  The  thing  that 
counts  is  actually  living  the  democratic  life  in 
a  democratic  camp,  here  and  now. 


What  Is  Democracy  In  Camping? 


Democracy  an  Attitude 
of  Mind 

What  is  democracy?  It  is  not  a  metliod 
of  counting  ballots,  not  a  two-house  assem- 
bly, not  a  trial  by  jury.  It  is  not  a  method 
or  a  technique,  a  way  of  doing  things  that 
anyone  can  take  over  and  use.  These  are 
merely  evidences  of  democracy. 

Democracy  is  an  attitude  of  mind.  Its 
very  essence  is  a  thoroughgoing,  sincere 
respect  for  persons — a  regard  for  persons 
that  holds  them  as  of  greater  worth  than 
equipment,  than  property,  than  profits, 
than  favorite  camp  activities.  It  places 
persons  before  things,  personal  growth 
before  the  learning  of  subject  matter,  and, 
therefore,  persons  before  activities.  It 
regards  the  camp  and  all  its  machinery,  in- 
cluding the  activities,  merely  as  means  to  an 
end,  that  end  being  the  development  of  the 
person.  It  is  not  a  system  of  representation; 
it  is  a  faith  in  human  possibilities.  Minus 
this  attitude,  there  is  little  chance  of  running 
a  democratic  camp.  Given  this  attitude, 
there  is  no  probability  of  the  director's  rid- 
ing rough-shod  over  campers  and  counselors, 
no  probabilit)'  of  his  forcing  campers  into 
activities  without  regard  to  their  own 
aims  in  camp,  no  probability  of  his 
worshiping  routine  efficiency  above  human 
personality. 

When  this  attitude  is  present,  the  imple- 
ments or  machinery  of  democracy  will  follow 
as  naturally  as  day  follows  the  night.  The 
vital  consideration,  therefore,  is  not  the 
implements  but  the  attitude.  If  the  director 
has  the  right  attitude,  the  implements  will 
evolve. 

A  Foot  Rule  for 
a  Democratic  Camp 

To  tabulate  all  the  symbols  on  the  ruler, 
that  is,  to  indicate  all  the  aspects  of  a  demo- 
cratic camp,  would  take  us  into  lengthy  de- 


tail.^     Here,    however,    are    the    12    "inch 
marks"  on  the  foot  rule: 

1.  Evidence  that  the  director  and  the  staff 
members,  as  individuals,  have  a  sincere 
interest  in  and  respect  for  everyone  on  the 
campsite,  as  people,  entirely  irrespective  of 
their  contribution  to  the  camp. 

2.  Evidence  of  mutual  confidence  among 
all  members  of  the  camp — directors,  coun- 
selors, campers,  employed  help. 

3.  Evidence  of  the  right  of  self-e.\pres- 
sion — of  the  tendency  of  counselors  and 
campers  to  criticize  constructively  the  camp 
procedures  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. 

4.  Evidence  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
all  members  to  accept  all  others  as  equals, 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  and  economic 
and  social  status. 

5.  Evidence  of  the  delegation  of  responsi- 
bility to  counselors  and  campers  to  the 
extent  of  their  capacities. 

6.  Evidence  of  lack  of  many  rules,  re- 
straints, and  rigid  controls;  lack  of  fear  of 
those  in  authority. 

7.  Evidence  of  participation  in  the  formu- 
lation of  rules  by  all  those  who  are  expected 
to  live  under  them. 

8.  Evidence  of  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning of  their  own  programs  and  the  making 
of  decisions  by  the  campers. 

9.  Evidence  of  strong  intrinsic  moti\-a- 
tions  rather  than  those  arising  from  coer- 
cions and  administrative  authority. 

10.  Evidence  of  initiative  on  the  part  of 
campers. 

1 1 .  Evidence  of  free  group  discussions  and 
frequent  meetings  of  counselors  and  campers. 

12.  Evidence  of  the  use  by  those  in  au- 
thority of  the  terms  "we"  and  "our"  instead 
of  "I"  and  "mine." 


3  For  a  discussion  of  the  criteria  of  a  democratic  camp,  sef  Boor- 
man,  Dimock,  Edgren.  Johns,  Sorenson,  Camping  in  a  democracy 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  Association  Press,  1041.  (Chapter  II,  "Facilita- 
ting the  Democratic  Process  in  Camp,"  b>'  Harvie  J.  Boorman). 
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The  Director  and  His  Staff  in  the 
Democratic  Camp 
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Attitude  of  the 
Director 

The  camp  director  himself  is  the  all- 
important  factor  in  achieving  a  democratic 
camp.  If  the  director  does  not  possess  the 
democratic  attitude  of  mind,  all  efforts  at  a 
democratic  camp  are  blocked.  Very  few 
autocratic  directors  admit  that  they  are 
autocratic,  and  most  of  them  actually  be- 
Weve  that  they  are  running  democratic 
camps.  Not  possessing  the  democratic 
attitude,  they  fail  to  comprehend  all  that  is 
involved. 

This  attitude,  so  important  on  the  part  of 
the  director,  is  perhaps  best  labeled  tlie 
human  attitude.  "This  is  more  than  what  is 
inferred  in  the  familiar  phrase,  'liking  chil- 
dren.' It  goes  deeper;  it  is  based  on  a  love 
and  respect  for  individual  development, 
combined  with  some  drive  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  human  functioning.  It  is  a 
subtle,  yet  basic  feeling,  important  not  only 
for  guidance,  but  for  the  democratic  func- 
tioning of  the  camp.  It  is  an  attitude  that 
abhors  force  and  pressure  and  imposed  dis- 
cipline, because  they  lower  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  It  is  an  attitude  that  prizes 
responsibility,  consideration,  appreciation, 
discussion,  and  experimentation — because 
they  foster  individual  growth."  ^ 

If  the  director  handles  his  staff  in  auto- 
cratic fashion,  he  cannot  expect  his  coun- 
selors to  handle  their  campers  democrati- 
cally. There  can  be  no  dual  standard  in  use 
— democracy  for  the  campers  and  autoc- 
racy for  the  counselors.  The  director 
must  regard  his  counselors  as  equals,  with 
fullest  respect  for  them  as  persons  and  with 
a  fervent  desire  to  contribute  to  their  per- 
sonal growth,  irrespective  of  their  contribu- 


tion to  the  camp.  "Errors  occur;  mis- 
understandings, shortcomings,  failures — all 
these  come  in  the  course  of  any  staff  day. 
They  can  be  met  by  rebuke,  by  repressive 
discipline,  by  smarting  comment.  They 
can  be  met  by  understanding  of  their 
background,  and  by  appreciation  of  their 
commonness  in  the  run  of  life.  One  adminis- 
trative attitude  breeds  insecurity,  resent- 
ment, in  some  cases  a  will  to  failure,  in  some 
cases  a  will  to  success  'in  spite  of  *  *  *'; 
the  other  attitude  builds  interest,  willing- 
ness, a  drive  to  succeed  'because  *  *  *.'  "  * 
This  second  attitude  is  the  best  assurance 
of  producing  a  staff  of  counselors  that  will 
handle  their  campers  in  democratic  fashion. 
A  dozen  staff  meetings  a  day  in  which  the 
techniques  of  democracy  are  discussed  will 
not  accomplish  as  much  in  training  a  coun- 
selor for  democracy  as  one  instance  in  which 
his  own  personal  problems  are  handled 
sympathetically  and  understandingly  by  his 
director.  It  is  not  what  the  director  says 
that  counts,  but  what  he  does.  A  definite 
carry-over  can  be  anticipated  from  director- 
counselor  relationships  to  counselor-camper 
relationships. 

Democracy  in  the 
Staff  Meeting 

The  staff  is  the  camp  administrative  body. 
The  traditional  reference  to  three  groups  in 
camp — the  campers,  the  counselors,  and  the 
"administration" — has  implied  that  the 
director  and  his  assistant  directors  con- 
stitute the  administrative  body,  while  the 
counselors  merely  carry  out  orders.  In  the 
democratic  camp  no  such  distinction  exists 
between  the  directors  and  the  counselors. 
It   is  in  the  staff  meeting  that   regulations 
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'Jame«  L.  Hymet,  Jr.,  "Traiiung  for  CiuiJaiicc."     The  Campinjj 
MjK3;cine,  January  19J8,  p.  8. 


*  James  L.  Hymcs.  Jr.     Why  restrict  our  progressive  educ.iii<wi 
to  llic  campers?     The  Camplny  Magazine.  February  19,18.  p.  Ij. 


are  formulated,  policies  determined,  routine 
problems  solved.  Indeed,  the  campers 
themselves  have  much  to  say  in  making 
some  of  the  decisions,  as  will  be  seen  later 
in  this  discussion.  It  may  seem  to  some 
that  there  are  so  many  decisions  to  be  made 
that  the  staff  would  be  in  session  much  of 
the  time  if  it  handled  them  all  in  meetings. 
This  is  true;  but,  while  democracy  means 
participation  in  operating  the  camp,  it  also 
involves  a  division  of  responsibilities.  This 
calls  for  the  setting  up  of  many  committees 
and  planning  groups  and  the  delegation  of 
responsibilities  to  counselors  and  other  camp 
officials.  These  committees  and  individuals 
report  their  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  staff  as  a  whole,  where  they  are  dis- 
cussed, if  necessary,  and  where  plans  are 
integrated. 

Does  tlie  director  then  surrender  the  con- 
trol of  the  camp  to  his  staff.''  No.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  many  responsibilities 
will  be  exclusively  the  function  of  the 
director  himself  and  will  remain  in  his 
hands.  Aloreover,  the  director  is  also  a 
member  of  the  staff  and  shares  his  opinions 
with  the  counselors.  There  is  no  chance  of 
reaching  decisions  to  which  he  is  unalterably 
opposed,  since  he  is  there  to  participate  in 
the  discussions.  The  danger  is  not  that  he 
will  surrender  control  in  such  discussions 
but  rather  that  he  will  state  his  views  so 
dogmatically  that  they  will  in  fact  consti- 
tute orders  and  thus  prevent  group  planning. 
The  director  is  there  as  an  experienced  per- 
son to  throw  light  when  it  is  needed.  He  is 
there  as  a  coordinator  of  the  staff  with  its 
many  committees.  He  is  seldom  if  ever 
there  as  the  final  lawmaker. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  is  that  everyone  who  is  ex- 
pected to  live  under  the  rules  should  have  a 
voice  in  forming  them.  This  means  that 
rules  governing  the  conduct  of  counselors 
are  not  handed  down  by  the  director,  but 
are  made  by  the  counselors  and  director 
working  together.     There  are  very  few  prob- 


lems, even  including  the  rules  under  which 
the  staff  is  to  live,  that  cannot  safely  be 
turned  over  to  the  staff  itself,  provided  the 
director  is  skilled  in  group  discussion  and 
his  staff  is  familiar  with  the  democratic 
process. 

Not  only  are  problems  solved  in  this  way 
as  the  season  goes  along,  but  certain  prob- 
lems are  decided  anew  each  year.  There  is 
always  the  tendency  to  take  last  year's  way 
of  doing  things  for  granted  and  to  begin 
from  there.  These  old  ways  are  called 
traditions.  Camp  traditions,  namely,  the 
way  the  camp  has  always  done  things  in 
years  past,  constitute  a  subtle  but  never- 
theless dangerous  form  of  autocracy  and  one 
that  must  constantly  be  guarded  against. 
They  dictate  to  the  present  campers  how  they 
must  live.  They  represent  decisions  that 
have  been  made  in  years  gone  by,  preventing 
members  of  the  present  staff  from  making 
their  own  decisions  and  from  contributing 
to  the  development  of  the  camp.  The 
camp  should  be  constantly  at  the  task 
of  rebuilding  its  traditions.  Each  season 
should  meet  its  own  problems.  Each  year 
should  be  approached  with  an  open  mind. 
In  this  way  the  camp  stays  young  and 
growing. 

In  the  democratic  staff,  everyone  feels 
that  he  has  a  part  in  the  making  of  the  deci- 
sions. That  is  important.  More  and  more 
as  the  days  go  by  the  director  will  find  him- 
self saying  "our  camp"  instead  of  "my 
camp";  and  the  counselors  will  say  "our 
camp"  instead  of  "his  camp."  The  coun- 
selors grow  in  the  process — and  the  director 
grows.  Loyalty  and  cooperation,  so  pre- 
cious in  every  camp,  so  coveted  by  every 
director,  are  promoted  by  the  democratic 
way  and  jeopardized  by  the  autocratic  way. 
It  is  told  of  a  noted  executive  that  he  once 
said  to  his  Board  of  Directors,  "Gentlemen, 
we  must  have  cooperation,  I  insist  upon  it." 
They  "cooperated"  and  passed  his  recom- 
mendations. Later  someone  asked  him 
what   he  meant  by  cooperation.     He  said, 


"Oh,  that's  simple.  Do  as  I  say  and  do  it 
damn  quick!"  Real  cooperation  is  of  neces- 
sity a  2-tvay  process. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  \ital  matters 
(if  policy  that  are  not  open  to  question  on 
the  part  of  the  counselors,  growing  for  the 
most  part  out  of  agreements  made  with 
parents  before  the  season  opens.  These  the 
director  must  safeguard  at  all  costs.  But 
in  almost  every  case  the  cooperation  of  the 


counselors  is  necessary  to  safeguard  them. 
If  the  problems  giving  rise  to  these  matters 
of  policy  are  presented  to  the  members  of 
the  staff,  and  thoroughly  understood  by 
them,  the  counselors  can  be  relied  upon  to 
see  their  importance  and  to  reach  convic- 
tions that  are  in  harmony  with  established 
regulations.  Rather  than  jeopardizing  vital 
matters  of  policy,  such  a  procedure  is  the 
best  insurance  for  safeguarding  them. 
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Camper  Sharing  in  Decision  Making 


It  is  agreed  everywhere  that  democracy 
is  good,  very  good,  in  the  big  society  but, 
when  it  comes  to  applying  it  to  the  camp 
society,  certain  reservations  are  expressed. 
It  is  conceivable,  say  the  doubtful  ones,  that 
the  procedures  of  democracy  can  be  applied 
to  the  camp  staff  but  they  will  not  work  on 
the  camper  level.  Why?  Democracy  im- 
plies a  certain  amount  of  self-direction  and 
self-regulation.  Camps  are  made  up  of  boys 
and  girls — children — and  children  are  not 
capable  of  self-regulation.  In  saying  this 
we  are  taking  the  words  right  out  of  the 
dictators'  mouths.  Dictators  throughout 
the  years  have  said  that  the  people  are  not 
capable.  At  this  very  moment  the  European 
dictators  are  acting  on  the  assumption  that 
the  people  are  not  capable. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  children  do 
not  possess  the  experience,  the  judgment, 
and  the  information  to  regulate  themselves 
fully  and  completely.  If  they  did,  they 
would  no  longer  be  children.  Neither  does 
the  nonswimmer  possess  the  ability  to  swin. 
For  this  reason  we  do  not  say  that  we  must 
keep  him  out  of  the  water.  Rather,  we  put 
him  in  the  water  and,  under  careful  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  and  with  all  possible 
safeguards,  we  teach  him  to  swim.  As  his 
ability  to  care  for  himself  develops  we  give 
him  increased  opportunity  to  care  for  him- 
self in  the  water.  Children  learn  to  live 
only  out  in  the  whirling  stream  of  life, 
where,  because  they  are  children,  they  must 
receive  from  us  the  same  degree  of  careful 
guidance  as  when  learning  to  swim.  It  is  a 
commonplace  expression  that  we  learn  by 
doing.  We  learn  to  swim  only  by  swimming 
and  we  learn  to  live  the  democratic  life 
only  by  living  the  democratic  life.  It  is  no 
more  sensible  to  rule  out  democracy  in  camp 
because  children  are  immature  and  inex- 
perienced and  lacking  in  judgment  than  it  is 
to  rule  out  swimming  because  some  of  them 


cannot  swim,  or  canoeing  because  some  of 
them  cannot  paddle,  or  horsemanship  be- 
cause they  cannot  ride.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  more  sensible  to  set  up  a 
complete  regime  of  democracy  and  expect 
children  to  achieve  satisfactory  results  with- 
out guidance  than  it  would  be  to  throw  the 
nonswimmers  into  water  over  their  heads 
and  expect  them  to  swim. 

The  ability  to  make  choices  is  a  funda- 
mental requisite  for  successful  living  in  the 
freedom  of  a  democratic  state.  Children 
learn  to  make  choices  only  by  making  them, 
not  by  having  them  made  for  them. 

In  the  democratic  camp  everyone  shares 
in  the  making  of  decisions,  or  rather,  every- 
one ivho  has  a  stake  in  the  matter  so  shares, 
and  the  campers  have  a  stake  in  most 
matters  in  camp.  The  individual  camper 
plans  his  own  program,  under  intelligent 
guidance;  the  cabin  group  with  its  counselor 
solves  its  routine  problems,  formulates  its 
own  rules,  and  plans  its  own  activities; 
the  sectional  age  groups  meet  to  solve  their 
sectional  problems.  These  are  areas  in 
which  the  campers  obviously  have  large 
stakes.  But  there  are  other  areas  in  which 
the  campers  also  have  a  stake.  They  have  a 
stake  in  the  camp  store — what  it  sells 
and  the  hours  during  which  it  is  open;  they 
have  a  stake  in  the  rules  governing  the  leav- 
ing of  the  campsite,  the  rules  governing 
swimming,  the  daily  time  schedules,  the 
menus,  the  types  of  equipment  in  camp, 
the  rules  governing  radios  in  cabins,  the 
daily  inspection  regulations,  etc.  Let  us 
repeat  once  more:  Basic  to  democracy  is 
the  principle  that  there  should  be  partici- 
pation in  the  making  of  rules  by  all  those 
who  are  expected  to  live  under  them. 

Naturally,  we  shall  find  greater  ability 
for  self-regulation  in  the  older  age  groups 
than  in  the  younger.  Everyone  shares  in 
decision-making  up  to  the  level  of  his  ex- 


pcrience,  knowledge,  and  ability — there  is 
thus  a  graded  system  of  responsibility.  But 
a  word  of  warning  is  needed  here:  The  a\er- 
age  adult  is  inclined  to  belittle  or  under- 
estimate the  capacity  of  children  to  make 
decisions  and  to  plan.  To  fail  to  give  them 
the  full  level  of  responsibility  of  which 
they  are  capable  is  to  retard  their  growth.' 

Areas  will  appear  now  and  then  in  which 
campers  cannot  be  permitted  to  make 
decisions  because  of  the  director's  responsi- 
bility for  their  welfare  and  their  own  lack 
of  experience.  In  these  cases  the  campers 
always  ha\e  the  right  to  know  the  why  of 
every  rule  that  is  made,  the  reasons  behind 
every  decision,  and  following  such  an  ex- 
planation, they  ha\-e  the  right  to  ask 
questions  regarding  it  and  its  application. 
Not  to  permit  them  to  do  so  not  only  dis- 
plays a  lack  of  respect  for  the  camper  but 
unmakes  an  excellent  learning  situation. 

What  happens  when  a  camper  breaks  a 
regulation?  With  full  respect  for  him  as 
a  person,  with  full  sympathy  and  appreci- 
ation for  him,  the  matter  is  handled  with 
reference  once  more  to  the  reasons  for  the 
rule  and  the  consequences  of  the  camper's 
action.  If  necessary  he  can  be  disciplined 
but  never  in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  his 
dignity. 


*  Hcdley  S.    Dimock  and  Taylor  Stattcn.     Talks  to  counselors. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Astocialion  Press,  19?').  p.  36. 


In  this  connection,  reference  should  be 
made  to  courts  of  campers  for  the  trj'ing 
and  punishing  of  offenders.  Courts  have 
long  been  a  moot  question  in  camping.  The 
trend  today  is  away  from  them.  \Miile 
their  use  gives  to  the  offender  a  trial  by 
his  peers,  it  is  felt  that  such  trials  are  not 
only  unnecessary  but  are  often  unwhole- 
some in  camp.  The  presence  of  such  a  court 
publishes  the  fact  that  the  camp  expects 
rules  to  be  broken,  whereas  the  impression 
should  be  that  it  expects  everyone  to  respect 
the  regulations.  A  trial  of  an  offender  before 
a  court  publishes  his  offense  to  all,  frequently 
hurts  his  feelings,  and  lowers  his  dignity. 
There  are  few  offenses  that  cannot  be  best 
handled  by  a  quiet  talk  between  the  offender 
and  the  counselor  or  the  director,  followed 
by  intelligent  and  sympathetic  guidance  to 
enable  the  offender  to  live  acceptably  in 
the  future.  The  only  respect  in  which 
it  should  be  necessary  to  invoh'e  the  camp- 
ers as  a  whole  would  be,  in  certain  situations, 
to  restate  the  rules  to  them  and  ask  them  to 
think  them  through  anew.  But  this  should 
be  done  impersonally  and  should  not  involve 
the  name  of  the  'particular  offender  or  a 
discussion  of  his  offense.  Alost  directors 
feel  that  the  use  of  courts  is  unnecessary  to 
a  democratic  camp  and  that  it  is  an  imita- 
tion of  an  institution  in  the  larger  society 
that  is  uncalled  for  in  camp. 


Factors  That  Defeat  and  That  Promote 
Democracy  In  Camp 


Here  are  five  factors  that,  if  present,  will 
destroy  the  opportunity  for  achieving  de- 
mocracy in  the  camp: 

1.  An  autocratic  director — one  who  does 
not  possess  the  democratic  philosophy  of 
leadership  and  of  education;  one  whose 
attitude  is  such  that  he  seems  to  place 
greater  value  on  routine  efficiency  and  sub- 
ject-matter than  upon  people;  one  who  is 
inclined  to  think  of  the  camp  as  such  rather 
than  of  the  people  constituting  it. 

2.  Counselors  inexperienced  and  untrained 
in  democratic  processes,  who  come  out  of  a 
background  that  makes  democratic  living 
difficult  for  them. 

3.  Systems  of  strong  motivation  such  as 
point  systems  and  awards.  Such  extrinsic 
motivations  may  constitute  a  powerful  form 
of  coercion.  One  way  is  for  the  director  to 
compel  the  camper  to  participate  in  certain 
activities;  another  way  is  to  secure  his  par- 
ticipation by  schemes  of  awards  that  must 
be  possessed  for  prestige.  Both  ways  are 
forms  of  compulsion  that  prevent  the  camper 
from  doing  his  own  planning. 

4.  Deeply  entrenched  traditions,  "camp 
spirit,"  the  "Camp  Wawa  Way"  of  doing 
things.  These  traditions  and  this  camp  spirit 
constitute  a  subtle  but  powerful  form  of 
autocracy.  They  constitute  rules  according 
to  which  campers  must  live  without  a  voice 
in  making  them.     They  predetermine  pro- 


gram features  that  are  not  selected  and 
developed  by  the  campers. 

S.  Static,  frozen  methods — the  absence  of 
an  attitude  of  becoming,  of  growing,  of 
changing;  the  absence  of  an  experimental 
attitude. 

And  conversely,  the  following  five  factors 
should  be  present  if  the  camp  is  to  achieve 
a  significant  level  of  democracy: 

1.  A  director  who  possesses  a  democratic 
attitude,  who  holds  all  individuals  in  highest 
respect;  who  considers  them,  their  ideas  and 
wishes,  as  of  more  importance  than  routine 
efficiency;  who  encourages  participation  in 
decision-making  and  who  delegates  respon- 
sibility freely. 

2.  The  selection  of  counselors  who  have 
experience  and  background  in  democratic 
living,  or  at  least  who  have  not  been  so  con- 
ditioned as  to  make  democratic  living 
difficult  for  them. 

3.  Freedom  from  coercion  in  the  form  of 
external  motivations. 

4.  Freedom  from  traditions  and  en- 
trenched ways  of  doing  things. 

5.  An  attitude  of  becoming,  of  growing, 
of  experimenting,  of  trying  the  new,  of 
solving  problems. 

Given  these  five  conditions,  the  situation 
is  favorable  for  achieving  a  satisfying  level 
of  democracy,  provided  the  camp  deliber- 
ately accepts  the  democratic  way  for  itself 
and  sets  itself  to  the  task. 
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The  Implements  of  Democracy 
In  Camping 


The  idea  that  democracy  is  a  form  of 
political  organization  has  been  so  firmly 
entrenched  in  our  thinking  for  so  many 
years  that  it  has  hampered  us  in  arriving  at 
the  true  nature  of  democracy.  In  the  fore- 
going list  of  factors  contributing  to  a  demo- 
cratic camp,  nothing  was  said  about  the 
presence  of  discussion  groups,  cabinets, 
councils,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  thus  far  in 
this  whole  discussion,  the  implements  or 
machinery  of  democracy  have  been  quite 
completely  ignored.  Rather,  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  democratic  attitude 
or  philosophy — and  rightly  so,  for,  given  a 
director  and  staff  possessing  this  attitude, 
the  suitable  organization  can  be  expected  to 
evolve  naturally.  And  conversely,  all  the 
machiner}"  of  democracy  will  not  in  itself 
produce  a  democratic  camp  if  the  director 
and  staff  do  not  possess  this  attitude.  Let 
us  now  examine  a  few  of  the  implements 
that  democratic  camps  have  employed  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Town-Hall 
Meeting 

One  small  camp  with  fewer  than  40  camp- 
ers has  an  assembly  of  all  campers  and  coun- 
selors each  morning.  There  is  full  discus- 
sion of  problems  and  duties  by  campers, 
counselors,  and  director  working  together. 
Programs  for  the  next  few  days  are  dis- 
cussed and  plans  made.  This  is  a  town-hall 
plan  of  meeting  with  the  entire  community 
assembled. 

A  large  camp  of  more  than  120  children 
uses  this  town-hall  type  of  meeting  with  the 
entire  camp  assembled  only  rarely,  but  it 
does  ha-\-e  regular  assemblies  of  all  campers 
and  counselors  in  each  age  section.  In  this 
camp  it  is  recognized  that  the  campers  in 
each    age    group    have    many    problems    in 


common  that  do  not  affect  the  other  age 
groups  and  that  the  small  sectional  meeting 
stimulates  discussion,  for  when  children  of 
like  ages  are  together  there  is  less  danger  of 
older,  more  experienced  campers  dominating 
the  situation. 

The  town  meeting  has  many  advantages, 
and,  even  though  a  camp  may  put  its  pri- 
mary reliance  on  other  instruments,  an  occa- 
sional town  meeting  will  doubtless  be  de- 
sired. It  keeps  everyone  informed;  it  gives 
every  camper  a  chance  to  express  himself  if 
he  desires.  These  meetings  are  interesting 
and  stimulating.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  size  of  the  town-hall  meeting  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  weaker  and  more  timid  camp- 
ers to  speak.  Such  individuals  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  cabin  meeting,  for  example,  but 
are  often  overawed  by  the  large  assembly 
and  so  are  inclined  to  remain  as  spectators. 

The  Sectional 
Meeting 

This  refers  to  meetings  of  the  members  of  a 
section  of  the  camp,  that  is,  those  from  ad- 
jacent cabins  that  together  form  a  unit  of 
the  camp,  usually  of  the  same  age  level. 
Such  meetings  have  been  referred  to  under 
town-hall  meetings,  but,  unless  the  sections 
are  large,  these  meetings  take  on  the  aspect 
of  a  small  discussion  group  more  than  that 
of  the  town  hall.  The  purpose  is  to  discuss 
problems,  formulate  regulations,  and  plan 
programs. 

One  camp  holds  such  sectional  meetings 
three  times  weekly.  When  problems  need 
further  investigation,  committees  are  ap- 
pointed to  study  them  and  to  report  back  to 
another  meeting. 

Another  camp  chooses  a  Sectional  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  one  member  elected  by  each 
cabin,  together  with  the  cabin  leaders,  sec- 
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tional  directors,  and  camp  director.  Tlie 
Council  determines  the  program  and  formu- 
lates the  rules  and  regulations.  The  Coun- 
cil then  reports  to  a  meeting  of  the  entire 
section;  its  plans  are  discussed,  modified,  if 
necessary,  and  ratified.'  The  preliminary 
work  of  the  Council  thus  points  up  the  dis- 
cussion for  the  sectional  meeting  and  saves 
much  time. 

An  interesting  form  of  sectional  organiza- 
tion is  found  at  Camp  Fairwood  in  its  Red 
Lodge,  an  organization  for  senior  campers. 
In  1930  the  senior  members  of  this  camp  built 
a  log  cabin  20  by  30  feet  in  size,  to  serve  as  a 
club  house  for  the  senior  section.  This 
building  is  called  the  Red  Lodge.  Each 
year  the  senior  campers  are  organized  into  a 
club  called  the  Red  Lodge,  to  which  all 
seniors  belong.  Officers  are  elected  and 
committees  appointed.  In  the  Red  Lodge 
meetings  the  campers  formulate  their  own 
regulations  and  plan  their  own  programs. 
This  organization  has  contributed  out- 
standingly to  esprit  de  corps  and  morale 
among  the  senior  campers,  and  it  offers 
opportunity  for  self-governing,  democratic 
living.  " 

Committees 

Basic  to  any  scheme  of  democracy  is  a 
wide  division  of  responsibility  in  such  a  way 
as  to  permit  as  many  people  as  possible  to 
participate  in  the  forming  of  plans  and  the 
making  of  decisions.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished through  committees  of  campers, 
with  counselors  serving  in  an  advisory 
capacity.* 

In  one  camp  14  committees  are  appointed 
among  the  counselors,  each  counselor  serving 
on  at  least  2  committees.  At  the  same 
time,  14  committees  of  campers  are  formed 


^  For  a  description  of  this  procedure  see  Boorman,  Dimock 
F.dgren,  Johns,  and  Sorenson.  Op.  cit.,  p.  48.  (Statement  by 
C.  H.  Klippel,  "A  Camper-Leader-Director  Council.") 

'  For  a  more  complete  description  of  this  project  sie  Boorman, 
Dimock,  Edgren,  Johns,  and  Sorenson,  Op.  cit.,  p.  45.  (State- 
ment by  Bernard  S.  Mason,  '"The  Red  Lodge.") 

^  S.  R.  Slavson.  Creative  group  education.  New  York,  N.  V., 
Association  Press.  1937,  p.  179. 


bearing  the  same  titles  as  the  counselors' 
committees.  The  counselors'  committees 
and  campers'  committees  meet  together 
whenever  a  meeting  is  necessarj'.  These 
committees  are  as  follows:  Inspection  and 
Grounds,  Dining  Hall,  Waterfront  and 
Boats,  Transportation,  Safety  and  Sanita- 
tion, Evening  Programs  and  Special  Events, 
Church  Ser\'ices,  Trips,  Publicit)-,  Hospi- 
talit)'.  Equipment,  Council  Ring,  Camp 
Store. 

The  counselors'  committees  report  to  the 
counselors'  staff  at  frequent  intervals, 
stating  the  problems  the)'  are  encountering 
and  making  their  recommendations.  In 
the  same  way  the  campers'  committees 
report  to  the  campers  at  a  town-hall  meeting 
whenever  they  have  problems  of  sufficient 
importance. 

Another  camp  uses  a  system  of  rotating 
committees  for  its  older  campers.  This 
camp  had  used  committees  for  a  number  of 
years  but  felt  that  the  strong  campers  were 
appointed  or  elected  to  head  the  committees 
and  the  weaker  ones  were  getting  little 
experience  in  leadership.  Therefore  it  es- 
tablished eight  committees — Newspaper 
Service,  Saturday-night  Parties,  Evening 
Programs,  Free-day  Trips,  \  esper  Service, 
Grounds,  Cabins,  and  Trips.  The  Camp 
Council,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
cabin,  divided  the  entire  camp  into  eight 
committees  and  assigned  each  group  to  one 
of  the  committees  for  the  first  week.  Each 
counselor  selected  the  committee  she  chose 
to  sponsor  for  the  summer.  Each  commit- 
tee elected  its  own  chairman.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  week  each  group) 
moved  on  to  another  committee,  and 
another  camper  was  elected  chairman.' 

Systems  of 
Representation 

In  some  types  of  organization  decisions  are 
made  by  representatives  of  the  group  rather 

"  For  a  description  of  this  project  sie  Boorman,  Dimock,  Edgren. 
Johns,  and  Sorenson.  Op.  cit.,  p.  43.  (Statement  by  M.iry  \'. 
Farnum,  "Rotating  Committees  for  Older  Campers.") 
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than  by  the  group  itself.  One  camp  forms  a 
camp  council  consisting  of  one  representative 
elected  by  each  cabin.  This  council  meets 
with  the  sectional  directors  and  the  camp 
director  in  making  plans  and  solving  prob- 
lems. Another  camp  forms  such  a  council  in 
each  section,  these  sectional  councils  meeting 
by  themselves  regularly  and  being  brought 
together  occasionally  as  an  all-camp  council. 
\MiiIe  such  systems  of  representation  are 
perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  large  groups 
of  people  such  as  those  in  cities  or  States  can 
govern  themselves,  they  are  not  as  truh' 
democratic  as  assemblies  consisting  of  all  the 
people.  The  latter  arrangement  is  entirel}- 
possible  in  a  camp.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
campers  can  state  their  wishes  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, it  is  better  procedure  for  the 
council  to  report  important  decisions  to  a 
town-hall  meeting  of  sections  or  of  the  entire 
camp  for  ratification.  We  must  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  devices  copied  from 
our  democratic  form  of  government  do  not 
necessaril\-  lead  to  a  democratic  camp. 

Election  of 
Camp  Officers 

One  8-week  private  camp  elects  a  Mayor 
and  a  Vice-ma\'or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  The  elected  Mayor  appoints  a 
cabinet  consisting  of  such  officers  as  Custo- 
dian of  Athletic  Equipment,  Custodian  of 
the  Flag,  Custodian  of  the  Council  Ring, 
Custodian  of  Boats,  Director  of  Theatrical 
Production.  lie  also  appoints  a  series  of 
committees  such  as  Evening-program  Com- 
mittee, Church-service  Committee,  Com- 
mittee on  Trips,  Committee  on  (Irounds  and 
Inspection,  and  others. 

The  danger  in  such  a  plan  as  this  is  that, 
while  it  gives  the  appearance  of  democratic 
procedure,  it  may  not  achieve  it.  The  ap- 
pointment of  officers  divides  responsibility, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  good.  As  a  planning 
group  a  Mayor's  Cabinet  has  the  same  short- 
comings as  have  the  systems  of  rcprescnta- 
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tion  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section. 
They  are  even  less  representative  since  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  appointed  and 
not  elected.  If  used,  it  would  seem  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Mayor's  Cabinet  ought  to  be 
proposed  to  a  town  meeting  for  ratification. 

Cabin  Discussions 

Just  as  the  camp  director  may,  in  auto- 
cratic fashion,  pose  as  the  final  lawmaker  ir 
his  counselors'  staff  and  thus  defeat  the 
democratic  process  there,  so  the  cabin 
counselor  may  pose  as  a  lawmaker  and 
defeat  democracy  in  the  cabin.  The  cabin 
is  the  camp's  counterpart  of  a  family  group, 
and  just  as  modern  families  are  run  demo- 
craticalh',  so  the  cabin  can  be  a  warm, 
intimate,  friendly  group  in  which  decisions 
are  made  together,  rules  formulated,  and 
good  times  planned.  In  the  conversations 
that  go  on  in  the  cabin  whenever  its  mem- 
bers are  together,  agreements  are  reached 
without  any  formality.  However,  in  most 
camps  of  the  democratic  type,  counselors 
are  encouraged  to  have  regular  discussion 
periods  in  which  all  light  talk  is  laid  aside 
and  the  problems  of  the  cabin  discussed. 

Tlie  Individual  and 
His  Own  Program 

Just  as  all  groups  in  the  camps  solve  their 
own  problems  and  make  their  own  plans, 
so  the  individual  is  given  opportunit}-  to 
plan  his  own  indi\idual  program.  Better 
than  anyone  else  he  knows  his  own  objec- 
tives in  coming  to  camp,  his  own  interests, 
the  goals  he  is  striving  to  reach  in  the  camp 
program.  The  autocratic  camp  of  yester- 
day handed  him  his  schedule  of  acti\ities 
without  consulting  him.  In  the  democratic 
camp  of  today,  he  formulates  his  own  pro- 
gram. The  guiding  counselor  assists  him  in 
\isuali/.ing  the  goals  he  can  accomplish  in 
his  chosen  acti\ities  and  inspires  him  to 
keep  at  them  until  they  are  achie\ed. 
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The  Importance 
of  Work 

The  summer  camp  is  idealh'  situated  to 
emphasize  the  democratic  contribution  of 
work.  Time  was  when  many  camps  used 
work  as  punishment — the  washing  of  so 
many  pieces  of  siKxrware  for  a  certain 
offense,  the  splitting  of  so  many  pieces  of 
wood  for  another.  Thus  was  placed  upon 
work  the  odium  of  disgrace — it  became  a 
thing  to  be  avoided,  something  that  no  one 
would  do  unless  forced.  \\'ork  should  be 
glorified.     The  spirit  of  work  should  domi- 


nate the  camp,  with  e\ery  effort  made  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  each  camper's 
doing  his  full  share  for  the  happiness  of  all. 
One  boys'  camp  uses  building  projects  for  its 
older  campers,  developing  the  ideal  that 
each  camper  should  leave  some  valuable 
contribution  to  make  the  camp  better  for 
those  who  come  in  future  years.  In  man}' 
camps  the  campers  work  in  the  camp  gar- 
den; some  help  neighboring  farmers  with 
their  crops.  All  such  efforts  tend  to  impress 
upon  boys  and  girls  the  importance  of  pro- 
ducing their  full  share  for  the  good  of  all  in  a 
democratic  societv. 
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Relating  the  Camp  to  the  Larger  Society 


Although  the  chief  concern  is  a  workable 
scheme  of  democratic  living  in  the  camp 
itself,  we  must  never  permit  the  campers  to 
forget  the  larger  democracy  in  which  they 
li\'e  and  the  problems  it  is  encountering. 
There  are  many  devices  that  may  be  used  in 
camp  to  interpret  democracy  and  its  prob- 
lems, and  to  enhance  the  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility to  our  country. 

Flag  Ceremonies 

Every  camp  has  flag  ceremonies.  Impor- 
tant and  indispensable  as  these  are,  in 
themselves  they  do  not  produce  a  demo- 
cratic camp.  Indeed,  they  are  often  em- 
phasized most  in  the  more  autocratic  camps. 
They  should  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
democratic  living.  At  the  same  time,  the 
playing  of  "colors"  before  the  flag  pole  at 
retreat,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  in 
the  dining  hall — these  are  time-honored 
customs  in  American  camps. 

Dramatic  Skits  of 
American  History 

The  cost  at  which  our  way  of  life  was 
bought  should  be  understood  by  all  and 
repeatedly  called  to  our  attention.  The 
struggles  that  our  forefathers  went  through 
to  make  the  ideal  of  democracy  a  reality, 
portrayed  in  dramatic  skits  on  the  camp 
stage,  not  only  provide  gripping  entertain- 
ment but  are  of  great  educational  worth. 
These  struggles  are  all  too  easily  forgotten 
today.  Skits  are  included  among  scripts 
produced  by  the  Federal  Radio  Education 
Committee,  available  for  loan  through  the 
Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
They  may  be  borrowed  for  periods  of  4 
weeks.  Although  prepared  for  radio,  a 
little  ingenuity  will  adapt  most  of  them  to 
the  camp  stage.  Among  the  most  appealing 
of  these   for   camp   use   are   Freedom  on  the 


March,  a  series  of  14  dramatizations  on  the 
development  of  the  Northwest  Territory; 
Let  Freedom  Ring,  a  series  of  13  scripts  that 
dramatize  the  courage  and  the  triumph  of 
those  who  fought  to  win  the  liberties  ex- 
pressed in  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  Americans 
Hours  of  Destiny,  a  series  of  26  dramatiza- 
tions of  America's  colorful  hours  of  destiny. 
These  are  all  bound  in  volumes.  Other 
series  of  interest  for  camp  use  are  America's 
Yesterdays,  Democracy  in  Action,  and  Ameri- 
cans All — Immigrants  All.  Many  others 
will  suggest  themselves  in  looking  through 
the  catalog  of  scripts.'" 

News  of  the  World 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  camp 
should  not  be  isolated  completely  from  the 
outside  world.  News  about  the  country  and 
the  world  at  large  should  be  brought  to  the 
camp  at  regular  periods.  Since  the  campers 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  secure  this  news 
from  newspapers,  even  if  available,  the 
best  way  is  to  have  a  news  broadcast  to  the 
camp  at  regular  periods. 

One  camp  accomplishes  this  by  having  a 
popular  and  well-informed  counselor  present 
a  IS-minute  review  of  the  news  at  the  eve- 
ning meal  every  other  day.  Represents  the 
news  much  as  a  radio  commentator  would 
do  it,  stating  the  facts  and  then  interpreting 
them  so  that  the  campers  will  understand 
their  significance.  These  news  broadcasts 
are  unusually  popular,  are  eagerly  antic- 
ipated, and  never  fail  to  evoke  a  round  of 
appreciative  applause.  On  the  alternate 
days,  when  the  news  announcer  is  not  ap- 
pearing, the  athletic  counselor  reviews  the 
happenings  in  the  world  of  sports. 

Another  camp  has  a  similar  broadcast  of 
news  each  evening  just  before  the  evening 


^^  A  catalog  of  the  Radio  Script  Exchange  is  available  from  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington, 
D.  C,  at  10  cents  per  copy. 
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meal,  and  supplements  this  with  a  bulletin 
board  on  which  newspaper  items  of  impor- 
tance are  posted.  This  same  camp  makes 
it  a  policy  to  have  the  campers  hear  one 
good  news  commentator  over  the  radio  each 
day. 

Much  of  the  success  of  news  broadcasts 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  counselor 
presenting  them.  He  must  speak  well,  have 
a  broad  background,  be  well-informed  on 
world  affairs,  and  interested  enough  to 
prepare  carefully  for  each  appearance.  And 
withal,  he  must  be  sane — cautious  to  sift 
the  kernels  of  truth  from  the  maze  of 
propaganda,  cautious  to  present  to  the 
children  only  the  types  of  news  they  should 
hear. 

In  this  connection  the  words  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  apply  to  the 
camp  with  the  same  force  with  which  they 
apply  to  the  school : 

I,  for  one,  would  hope  that  the  elementary 
teachers  in  cooperation  with  the  parents  of  young 
children  would  guard  the  learners  against  a  dis- 
turbing concern  over  the  present  world  conflict. 
I  know  that  this  is  difficult  to  do  because  little 
children  are  not  insulated  from  what  is  happening 
in  the  world.  They  hear  about  it  over  the  radio, 
see  the  carnage  depicted  in  the  news  reels,  hear 
the  worried  discussions  of  their  parents  at  home. 
Wise  teachers  will,  of  course,  answer  their  ques- 
tionings as  best  they  can  while  at  the  same  time 
seeking  to  divert  their  interests  into  the  quieter 
pools  of  enduring  values.  We  should  avoid,  I 
think,  insofar  as  little  children  are  concerned, 
applying  to  the  war  situation  our  methods  of 
dramatizing  and  making  vivid  various  ideas  and 
concepts.  Young  children  need  to  be  surrounded 
in  the  home  and  in  the  school  with  a  comfort- 
ing sense  of  security.  This  is  nnt  their  war 
regardless  of  what  they  may  be  taught  about  it. 
They  cannot  do  anything  very  important  to  win  it. 
The  march  of  the  dictators  across  the  face  of 
Europe  and  their  threats  against  us,  the  destruction 
and  human  degradation  which  accompany  this  war 
— these  things  are  disturbing  enough  to  mature 
adults.  They  might  easily  be  devastating  to  the 
minds  of  young  children. 

Moreover,  these  young  children  are  tlic  peace- 
makers of  tomorrow.  Let  us  not  blight  their 
natural  development  by  a  misguided  realism  in 
depicting  the  horrors  of  the  world  today,    .\bove  all 


let  us  not  stimulate  these  little  children  to  hate 
and  fear." 


Discussion  Groups  on 
Current  Problems 

Older  campers  like  to  discuss  and  argue 
about  politics,  current  national  problems, 
conflicting  points  of  view  on  race,  religion, 
labor,  and  other  topics.  This  tendency  offers 
an  opportunity  too  fraught  with  educa- 
tional possibilities  to  ignore.  Informal  dis- 
cussion groups  of  older  campers,  perhaps 
after  the  rest  of  the  camp  has  gone  to  bed, 
with  well-informed  adults  present,  can  do 
much  to  clarify  the  true  nature  of  democ- 
racy and  the  respects  in  which  it  differs 
from  other  philosophies  of  go\-ernment, 
to  develop  respect  for  the  people  of  all  races 
and  classes,  and  to  throw  light  on  the  life 
problems  of  youth  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  Neighboring 
Country  Town 

What  makes  the  wheels  go  around  in  the 
little  country  town  near  the  camp.''     Who  is 
the  mayor  and  what  are  his  duties.'     \Mio 
keeps    law    and    order.'     What    is    the    fire 
department    like.'     What    goes    on    behind 
the  scenes  in  the  post  office,  in  the  railroad 
station,    the    telephone    office.'     These    are 
matters   of   great    educational    significance, 
so  close   at   hand,   yet  so  far  away  to  the 
campers   of    many   camps.     The  discussion 
of  these  and  similar  questions  can  develop 
an  understanding  of  how  life  goes  on  in  a 
small  community  in  a  democracy.     Campers 
may  \isit  the  \illage  on  "sightseeing"  trips 
and  see  some  of  the  machinery  that  makes  j 
the  wheels  go  around.     They  can  meet  and 
talk    with    the    people    in    authority.     The] 
town    dignitaries    and    officials    may    visit] 
the  camp  as  its  guests  for  an  e\cning  to  talk] 
about  the  village  and  its  problems. 


"  I'.xccrpt   from  .in  .iddrcss  hy  John  W.  StiiJfliaker.  "'I"eacheri  J 
ill  .1  VV..1IJ  of  l>ropaK:inJa."  \Uy  (1.  V<i\. 
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The  History  of 
the  Countryside 

Who  were  the  first  pioneers  who  came  into 
the  country  where  the  camp  now  is?  What 
Indian  tribes  did  they  find  there?  Where 
were  the  first  settlements  made  and  by 
whom?  What  brought  these  people  here? 
What  battles  were  fought  near  the  camp? 
What  of  the  logging  industry  that  once 
thrived  there?  The  mining  industries?  The 
fishing  industries?  Are  there  any  ghost 
towns  near  the  camp?  Where  were  the 
first  roads  made?  Has  the  countrj-side 
prospered  increasingly  as  the  years  have 
gone  bv,  or  has  it  deteriorated  economically? 
Why?' 

Portrayed  in  pageant,  dramatic  skit,  and 
story,  the  history  of  the  countryside  reveals 
an  episode  in  the  growth  of  America,   an 


episode  that  the  campers  of  every  camp 
should  know.  They  will  love  their  camp  site 
better,  their  country  better,  and  they  will 
understand  better  the  struggle  that  made 
possible  the  way  of  life  they  enjoy  today. '^ 

This  is  America 

These  woods  in  which  we  camp,  this 
lake  on  which  we  paddle,  these  hills  and 
mountains  over  which  we  hike,  this  our 
camp  site — this  is  America.  It  is  not  far 
away,  a  vague,  intangible  thing;  it  is  here 
and  all  around  us — this  land  of  ours.  It 
is  in  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  the  mirror- 
magic  of  the  turquoise  lake,  the  splendor  of 
the  sunset  behind  the  hills.  This  camp  site 
that  we  love  so  much,  that  will  always  be 
a  precious  memor)^ — this  is  America. 

12  For  a  discussion  of  the  educational  opportunities  in  the  country, 
side,  see  Norman  Studer,  "Rooting  the  Camp  in  the  Community." 
The  Camping  Magazine,  December  1*^40,  p.  4. 
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FOREWORD 

A  MERICA  must  be  strong — strong  to  meet  all  attacks  against  her  way 
■^  *-  of  life  from  armed  aggressors;  strong  to  solve  her  domestic  problems  by 
peaceful  democratic  means.  To  the  building  of  a  stronger  America  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  dedicated.  By  the  patient  processes  of  education 
they  seek  to  develop  in  the  youth  of  the  land  those  essential  knowledges 
and  skills  and  that  devotion  to  our  democratic  way  of  life  which  make  for 
national    strength    and    unity. 

The  special  contribution  which  the  schools  can  make  to  national  defense 
at  the  present  time  is  a  matter  of  serious  thought  for  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  others  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's 
great  educational  enterprise.  All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  must  become 
increasingly  vital  centers  for  the  education  of  youth  and  adults  facing  a 
war-torn   world.     But   how.' 

Much  material  has  already  appeared  to  help  answer  this  question  and  to 
define  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to  total  national  defense.  Planning 
a  constructive  program  of  service  in  a  critical  situation  is  always  difficult. 
Any  emergency  demands  unbiased  judgment,  careful  planning,  and  quick, 
but  not  precipitate,  action. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  seeks  to  make  helpful  suggestions 
for  action  in  the  emergency  through  a  special  series  of  pamphlets  entitled 
"Education  and  National  Defense."  This  number  of  the  series  seeks  es- 
pecially to  serve  by  encouraging  helpful  voluntary  programs  and  projects 
with  educational  implications  in  local  communities,  both  large  and  small. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  pamphlet  may  help  to  point  the  way  to  fuller  participation 
by  school  officials  in  community  planning  and  coordination  of  community 
activities.  Local  defense  councils,  councils  of  social  agencies,  and  similar 
organizations  need  the  active  interest  and  helpfulness  of  both  schools  and 
civic  groups.  The  dividends  are  mutual  and  are  paid  in  community  better- 
ment. It  is  only  through  teamwork  in  community  building  in  time  of  war 
or  of  peace  that  sound  community  progress — and  that,  of  course,  includes 
educational  progress — can  be  made. 

John   W.   Studebaker, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


ALWAYS  in  times  when  darkness   has   hung   over   the 
^  earth,    there    have    been  those    here   and    there    who 
ha\c  lighted  candles  to  pierce  the  gloom. 

"Tiny  lights  they  were — a  cup  ot  warm  milk  given 
to  a  hungry  child,  a  reassuring  handclasp  to  one  lonely  or 
lost,  or  simply  a  smile." — American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

To  those  agencies — and  individuals — in  every  com- 
munity who  help  light  candles  in  a  world  too  dark  at  the 
moment  to  see  clearly,  this  pamphlet  is  dedicated.  To- 
gether may  we  all  serve  in  the  best  interest  ot  all  com- 
munities and  ol  all  peoples. 
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Voluntary  Agencies  and  the  Community 


TODAY'S  WAR  must  help  to  bring 
tomorrow's  peace  for  people  through- 
out the  world.  Nothing  less  can  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  name  of  victory.  Interna- 
tional plans  are  vital  and  must  be  worked 
out  for  the  good  of  all  people.  But  con- 
current with  large-scale  efforts,  nations  as 
well  as  individuals  need  to  know  humility 
and  to  be  willing  to  start  at  the  foundation. 
That  foundation  is  the  local  community — 
everywhere.  To  the  extent  that  good 
neighborliness  can  be  made  to  thrive  in 
local  communities  throughout  the  world, 
can  ci\ilization  find  and  keep  its  future 
path  to  peace — when  war  is  done. 

Our  communities,  in  days  that  are  now 
no  more,  were  neighborhoods  of  neighbors. 
They  knew  each  other  well.  The}-  worked, 
they  played,  they  shared  together — in 
happiness  or  in  sorrow.  Today,  communi- 
ties are  different — much  has  been  lost; 
much  has  been  gained.  Through  modern 
communication  and  transportation  the  whole 
world  is  literally  brought  to  our  door.  And 
now  a  world-wide  war  grips  life,  debasing 
progress  for  a  time  to  the  level  of  barbarism. 

Part  of  the  Reason 
for  World  Conflict 

At  least  a  part  of  the  reason  for  world 
conflict  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  our  zeal  for 
promoting  modern  world  progress  too  many 
of  us  in  all  parts  of  the  world  forgot  that  its 
very  foundation  must  always  rest  upon 
community  cooperation  and  back  of  that 
upon  individual  integrity.  In  whatever 
country  we  live,  we  need  to  be  neighbors  at 
home.  Throughout  the  world  there  have 
been  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  maintain- 
ing understanding  and  fine  neighborliness  in 
home  communities.  As  a  result  there  has 
come  the  more  conspicuous  failure  in  main- 
taining friendly  and  constructive  world  re- 
lationships.    Our  great  need  is  to  maintain 


unselfishly  those  efforts  which  add  to  the 
sum  total  of  good  will  and  neighborliness  in 
whatever  modernized  structure  may  best 
meet  conditions  in  a  modernized  world. 

How  Voluntary 
Agencies  Serve 

Voluntary  agencies  have  long  had  an  im- 
portant place  in  American  life  and  in  Ameri- 
can communities.  Needs  arose  and  needs 
were  met.  Little  groups  of  laymen  put 
their  common  interests  together  in  solving 
or  alleviating  a  community  problem.  These 
groups  held  together  to  help  meet  additional 
related  problems.  They  became  voluntary 
agencies — a  natural  result.  The  work  of 
voluntary  agencies,  whether  it  be  in  educa- 
tion, in  social  service,  or  in  related  fields, 
is  supported  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Governing  boards  and  committees  of 
such  agencies  are  composed  of  citizens  who 
give  generously  of  their  time  and  effort 
without  pay.  The  service  of  voluntary 
agencies  is  a  sort  of  "individual  understand- 
ing and  neighborliness  extended,"  so  that 
we  may  share  in  some  measure  at  least  the 
things  that  we  would  like  to  do  individually. 

Added  to  all  former  conditions  that  cre- 
ated community  needs  are  community 
problems  that  come  directly  or  indirectly  as 
results  of  the  Nation's  far-reaching  war 
activities.  We  must  find  the  best  ways  in 
which  we  can  serve  together  to  meet  these 
new  needs.  National  defense  must  in  every 
respect  be  strengthened  to  win  this  war, 
and  the  services  of  public  and  private 
agencies  in  local  communities  are  recognized 
as  vital  to  such  strength. 

Some   of   the 
Fields  of  Service 

In  health  and  recreation. — We  know  that 
good  health  is  essential.  Both  public  and 
voluntary   agencies   in   the   community   are 
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important  resources  tliat  should  be  under- 
stood b\  all  citizens.  Health  services  in  the 
schools,  in  public  health  departments,  and 
in  voiuntar}'  agencies  need  to  work  cooper- 
atively so  that  a  healthier,  a  stronger,  and 
a  happier  communit}' — and  Nation — is  the 
constant  result.  Adequate  health  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  public  schools  empha- 
size the  prexentive  side  of  health  work,  and 
\()luntary  agencies  often  serve  their  most 
useful  purpose  in  helping  to  maintain 
understanding  and  support  for  public  agen- 
cies in  this  important  field. 

In  family  care  and  child  welfare. — I'^amily 
care  services  are  of  vital  necessity  in  order 
to  assist  families  that  due  to  misfortune  are 
without  the  essentials  of  life  and  need 
counselling  and  guidance.  Agencies  in  this 
field,  particularly  in  times  of  stress  and 
crisis,  can  serve  their  communities  widely 
by  their  efforts  to  guide  needy  families. 
They  can  enlighten  citizens  as  to  the 
dangers  in  giving  direct  assistance  to 
unknown  persons  or  families  claiming  to  be 
in  need.  Enlightened  citizens  in  turn  will 
report  such  situations  to  the  appropriate 
service  agency,  which  investigates  and  helps 
according  to  its  best  judgment  and  resources 
after  facts  are  obtained.  Family  care 
agencies  know  the  community  resources  and 
where  to  turn  to  find  the  proper  channels. 
Child  care,  as  well  as  care  of  the  aged  and 
the  handicapped,  is  closely  interwoven  with 
family  care  work.  The  appropriate  agen- 
cies, through  their  guidance  and  other 
services,  encourage  the  maintenance  of 
self-reliance  and  self-respect. 

In  education  and  character  buildnif:,. — I'.du- 
cation  and  character  building  go  haiul  in 
hand  in  making  good  citizens  and  in  build- 
ing good  communities.  'l"he  educational  and 
character-building  agencies  give  many  t)pes 
of  service.  Churches,  homes,  schools,  cv\- 
leges,  and  universities  are  of  course  of  first 
importance  in  this  great  list  of  agencies 
But  hosts  of  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  make  use  of  community  or  neighbor 


hood  houses,  too,  where  the\'  are  able  to 
learn  ways  of  helpful  leadership  and  coopera- 
tion with  others.  These  community  or  set- 
tlement houses  promote  educational,  social, 
health,  and  recreational  activities  through 
classes,  clubs,  and  other  groups. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  similar  Catholic  and  Jewish 
organizations,  are  educational  and  charac- 
ter-building agencies  that  offer  social,  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  spiritual  opportunities. 
The  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  many  more  fall  into 
this  general  classification.  In  rural  areas, 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  4— H  Clubs, 
and  other  groups  serve  wideh'.  The  Na- 
tional Urban  League  is  one  of  the  well-known 
Negro  voluntary  agencies. 

In  community  giving. — Man\'  communities 
have  community  councils,  councils  of  social 
agencies,  or  welfare  federations  as  voluntarv 
coordinating  groups.  They  promote  under- 
standing, cooperation,  and  coordination  of 
the  whole  voluntary  agency  program,  both 
within  the  agencies  and  throughout  the  com- 
munity. In  years  gone  by  and  even  yet  in 
some  communities  numerous  agencies  con- 
duct their  own  individual  campaigns  or 
drives  for  the  year's  operating  programs. 
Although  efforts  had  previously  been  made 
toward  integration  and  coordination,  the 
other  \\  orld  \\  ar  emphasized  stn^ngly  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  central  financing  of 
approved  voiuntar}'  educational,  social  serv- 
ice, and  related  programs.  \\  ar  chests  were 
organized.  Out  of  the  war  chests  for  the 
most  part  grew  the  now  commonly  known 
community  chests.  These  now  function  in 
most  of  the  larger  cities  and  in  many  smaller 
ones;  and  the\'  are  once  more  becoming  "war 
chests."  The  policies  of  such  a  chest  or  fund 
arc  made  by  a  board  of  directors  that  ser\es 
without  pay,  and  its  members  are  elected  by 
the  people  who  contribute  to  the  fund  and 
by  the  social  service  agencies.  Kach  of  the 
agencies   sharing   in    the   fund    has   its  own 


managing  board  that,  also  serving  without 
pa-\-.  gi\es  freely  of  its  time  and  interest. 

In  other  fields. — Voluntary  agencies  reach 
into  many  related  fields,  such  as  citizenship, 
civic  and  fraternal,  consumer  interests,  disas- 
ter relief,  unemployment,  housing,  delin- 
quency, legal  aid,  migrants,  and  transients. 
This  pamphlet  in  no  way  attempts  to  list 
or  mention  agencies  by  name  in  every  field. 
It  mentions  but  a  few  as  examples.  New 
agencies  arise  as  needs  arise.  Some  of  these 
agencies  that  o\er  the  years  made  far- 
reaching  contributions  in  educational  and 
welfare  fields  rightly  "worked  themselves 
out  of  jobs"  because  they  were  able  to  con- 
vince their  communities  that  needs  should 
be  met  b^'  public  tax-supported  agencies 
iir  in  some  other  way.  Others  have  con- 
tinued, adjusting  their  programs  as  new 
conditions  made  new  demands.  The  pres- 
ent period  is  such  a  milestone.  It  is  only 
through  increasing  understanding,  so  that 
communities  will  make  sacrifices  to  support 
the  difficult  educational  and  social  service 
tasks  facing  us,  that  we  can  hope  to  go 
forward  in  years  to  come. 
Community 
Planning 
Needed 

If  we  could  step  on  to  a  new  tract  of 
ground  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  city, 
it  could  be  built  with  careful  detailed  plan- 
ning. But  a  great  number  of  our  communi- 
ties have  grown  up  over  the  years  in  a 
haphazard  fashion.  Streets  are  irregular 
without  any  particular  consistency  in  their 
names;  business  buildings  and  apartments 
have  frequently  found  their  \va\'  into  purely 
residential  districts;  no  open  spaces  have 
been  set  aside  for  children  or  for  community 
activities;  houses  have  been  constructed 
without  much  regard  to  next-door  neighbors. 
Many  such  problems  are  now  being  partially 
corrected  through  zoning  and  planning,  but 
these  are  developments  of  comparati\ely 
recent  years. 

Just    as    city    zoning    and    planning    are 


vitally  needed  in  the  physical  construction 
of  a  city,  community  planning  is  needed 
in  the  fields  of  education,  social  service, 
and  human  welfare.  In  most  communities 
of  any  size,  houses  are  already  built  and 
neighborhoods  are  already  grown  up.  Simi- 
larly, there  is  a  multiplicity  of  voluntar)- 
agencies  alread)-  established.  As  with  ma- 
terial conditions,  these  agencies,  too,  cannot 
be  changed  rapidly,  but  through  welfare 
federations,  community  and  coordinating 
councils,  and  similar  groups,  duplications 
of  community  services  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced, and  gaps  where  there  is  need  for 
service  can  often  be  filled  by  the  assignment 
of  a  specific  responsibility  to  an  alread\- 
existing  agency. 

Implications 
for  Education 

There  are  significant  implications  for 
education  in  the  programs  of  voluntary 
agencies  that  are  of  deep  concern  to  the 
schools  and  to  other  educational  groups. 
Invasion  by  ignorance,  disease,  and  other 
evils  may  in  the  long  run  of  progress  be 
even  as  destructive  as  invasion  by  armed 
forces  in  war.  ^^'e  cannot  afl'ord  to  permit 
either,  and  ever}-  man,  woman,  and  child, 
when  armed  with  adequate  intelligence  and 
understanding,  can  be  a  good  soldier  against 
these  evils.  Improving  educationa  and 
social  conditions  is  therefore  defense  work 
for  all  time  to  come. 

The  schools  and  educational  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation  need  to  understand 
the  work  of  voluntary  agencies,  and  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  constructive  plan- 
ning. These  agencies  in  turn,  need  to 
work  closely  with  the  schools.  Every  coor- 
dinating group  or  council  of  social  agencies 
may  well  see  to  it  that  schools,  colleges, 
and  other  educational  organizations  are 
adequately  represented.  Through  mutual 
understanding,  through  joint  efforts,  and 
through  cooperative  teamwork,  community 
building,  even  in  times  like  these,  will  go 
constructively   forward. 
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Need  for  Many  Adjustments 


IN  THE  Social  (fork  Year  Book  for  1941 
the  following  assertion,  written  months 
before  that  fateful  Sunday,  December  7.  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  indicates  the  increasing  needs 
for  adjustment  in  the  programs  of  voluntary 
agencies: 

The  decade  has  been  a  trying  one  for  \^oluntary 
service  agencies,  and  its  developments  have  re- 
quired repeated  adjustments  of  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rapidly  changing  situation.  But, 
true  to  their  traditions,  most  private  agencies  have 
gladly  relinquished  to  government  what  government 
has  been  willing  and  prepared  to  assume,  and  have 
gone  forward  to  pioneer  in  new  fields. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  current  na- 
tional drive  toward  preparedness  and  defense  will 
have  on  the  social  progress  so  laboriously  achieved 
in  recent  \'ears. 

Strong  Threads 
Through  Whole  Design 

Since  that  Social  Work  Year  Booh  was 
written,  some  of  the  effects  of  "the  current 
national  drive  toward  preparedness  and  de- 
fense." as  well  as  efforts  to  soh'e  new  prob- 
lems, and — greatest  of  all — to  win  the  war, 
have  come  clearly  to  the  foreground.  \\  hile 
no  two  communities  are  alike,  there  are  many 
strong  and  similarly  colored  threads  that  run 
through  the  whole  design  of  problems.  In- 
cluded in  these  problems  are:  Increased  needs 
for  adequate  care  of  children  whose  mothers 
are  employed  in  war  industries;  difficulty  in 
maintaining  standards  of  staff  personnel  be- 
cause of  calls  to  military  service  or  defense 
industries,  and  lack  of  people  trained  and 
equipped  to  serve;  growing  tenseness  among 
old  and  young  alike,  with  its  inevitable  re- 
sult in  increasing  problems  of  mental  and 
physical  health;  counselling  and  guidance 
needs  confronting  both  individuals  and 
families  in  emergency  situations. 

Most  of  the  larger  cities  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  run  almost  the  whole  gamut  of 
\oluntary  agencies,  and  the  problems  with 


which  they  deal  are  legion.  Small  towns 
and  rural  communities  have  many  of  the 
same  agencies,  with  emphasis  upon  pro- 
grams particularly  suited  to  rural  areas. 
A  roll  call  of  different  \oluntar\-  agencies 
functioning  in  local  communities  throughout 
the  United  States  would  reach  into  the 
thousands.  The  Social  Work  Year  Book 
lists  395  that  are  national  or  international 
in  character.  Literally  thousands  more  of 
such  agencies  are  local  or  State  and  not 
national.  The  religious  groups — Protestant, 
Catholic.  Jewish —  serxe  wide  fields  that 
would  be  difficult  e\en  to  define  because  of 
their  various  and  far-reaching  aspects. 

A  Sampling  of 
Problems 

Indicative  of  the  intensified  problems 
that  voluntary  service  groups  face  is  the 
sampling  of  statements  in  the  following 
pages,  taken  at  time  of  writing  from  reports 
of  a  number  of  different  t)pes  of  local  agen- 
cies.' Since  that  time  many  of  the  problems 
stated  have  become  even  more  acute.  The)- 
point  to  necessar)'  adjustments  in  programs 
and  to  the  need  for  additional  personnel, 
but  the\-  point,  also,  to  opportunities  for 
cooperative  service  on  the  part  of  agencies 
interested  in  the  same  general  types  of 
problems.  New  needs  bring  new  challenges 
everywhere. 

Family  Service  Association. — There  has 
been  a  pick-up  in  incidental  services,  fewer 
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calls  from  people  \\  ho  can  fairly  well  manage 
their  o\\  n  affairs.  There  are  many  compli- 
cated cases  which  need  special  and  rather 
long-time  case  work.  This  latter  is  partly 
due  to  a  general  state  of  anxiety,  and  those 
persons  who  are  not  too  stable  anyway  get 
more  scared  and  need  more  help  in  times 
like  these.  There  is  a  far  greater  number  of 
women  being  employed.  The  shortage  of 
houses  is  definiteh"  difficult. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association. — Our 
most  acute  problem  lies  in  the  hea\)"  de- 
mands on  our  facilities.  There  is  a  greatly 
increased  use  of  the  physical  equipment. 
The  building  is  open  at  all  times  for  the  use 
of  any  uniformed  men.  These  visitors  are 
being  met  by  staff  members  and  this  in- 
creases the  amount  of  time  the  staff  must 
be  on  the  job.  Additional  beds  have  been 
set  up  in  the  auditorium  for  use  of  any  serv- 
ice men.  This,  of  course,  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  the  regular  program,  and  adjust- 
ments have  to  be  made  constantly.  Many 
regular  activities  have  given  way  to  the 
new  demands.  Teas,  movies,  socials,  dances, 
games,  vesper  services  include  special  plans 
for  service  men  as  well  as  for  other  people. 
The  room  registry  for  service  men  also  now 
includes  registrv  for  their  mothers  and  sisters 
when  desired.  We  are  planning  a  counsel- 
ling and  guidance  service.  Normal  ac- 
tivities have  increased  tremendously,  four 
or  five  times  greater  than  usual,  and  we  are 
handicapped  because  of  lack  of  personnel 
and  volunteers. 

Neighborhood  House. — We  are  losing  staff 
members.  Most  of  the  )'outh  who  used  to 
help  now  have  jobs,  so  the  agency  cannot 
get  the  volunteers  it  formerly  did.  In- 
creasing demands  are  coming  daily  for 
nursery  school.  We  used  to  have  two  or 
three  inquiries  a  week;  now  we  have  many 
calls  ever\'  day.  There  used  to  be  a  waiting 
list  of  20  to  25;  now  it  is  about  50.  So  far 
this  agency  is  tr\  ing  to  meet  the  problems 
with  extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff. 


This    cannot    be    kept    up    indetinitel}',    of 
course. 

Catholic  Charities. — The  children's  de- 
partment is  being  swamped  with  requests 
for  placements  for  children.  These  requests 
come  from  mothers  who  are  now  getting 
work.  Many  are  emergency  situations  and 
are  particularly  hard  to  meet.  It  is  increas- 
ingh'  difficult  to  get  foster  homes.  Usually 
there  is  more  than  just  placement  to  do. 
Most  of  the  problems  are  those  of  adjustment 
rather  than  of  finances. 

The  work  of  the  family  department  is  not 
so  much  increasing  as  it  is  diflering  from 
acti\ities  of  the  past.  There  are  more  of 
the  complicated  case-work  problems — the 
person  who  just  does  not  fit  in.  has  no  skill, 
no  trade,  the  middle-class  person  who  can- 
not find  his  niche.  Also  there  are  more  of 
the  serious  neurotic,  neuropsychotic 
problems. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. — 
The  greatest  effect  on  this  agency  of  the 
emergency  situation  is  that  of  need  for  use 
of  all  services  and  the  entire  building.  One 
difficult)  lies  in  planning  any  sort  of  affair, 
because  we  can't  guess  how  many  to  plan 
for — numbers  are  so  increased  over  former 
years.  We  cannot  plan  ahead  to  any  degree 
of  satisfaction,  as  there  may  be  changes  in 
emphasis  in  the  program  depending  on  the 
future  developments  and  needs.  The  pres- 
sure of  work  is  met  by  greatly  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  each  staff  member,  and 
this  over  an  extended  period  would  defeat 
our  whole  constructive  program. 

Bovs'  Club. — Due  primarily  to  the  war 
situations  we  are  experiencing  a  rapid  turn- 
over in  our  personnel.  \\  e  have  lost 
employees  to  selective  service  and  to  better 
paying  positions.  However,  we  emphasize 
pushing  ahead  the  young  people  who  liave 
been  in  training  for  work  with  young  people. 
There  was  increased  need  last  summer  for 
camping  facilities  for  children  of  families  in 
moderate  circumstances.     Additional  funds 


are  needed  because  all   materials  and   food 
costs  have  gone  up. 

Jewish  Communitv  Center. — In  addition 
to  regular  acti\ities,  we  are  constantly  ar- 
ranging special  welfare  and  leisure-time  pro- 
grams for  war  workers.  We  have  set  aside 
space  for  these  new  activities.  Night  work 
is  very  heavy  because  of  the  need  for  whole- 
some recreation  for  young  people.  De- 
mands for  some  of  our  services  are  10  to  IS 
times  as  great  as  formerly. 

Boy  Scouts. — We  have  lost  a  number  of 
our  staff — one  to  take  a  position  at  three 
times  the  salary  our  agency  can  pay.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  new  workers.  Our  pro- 
gram has  been  modified  as  much  as  possible 
to  meet  the  present  emergency.  National 
and  local  programs  for  the  past  several 
months  have  concentrated  on  emergency 
services.  There  is  a  wide  expansion  of 
service  demands. 

Girl  Scouts. — We  are  training  50  volunteers 
because  of  general  expansion  of  program. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  volunteers.  Among  the 
reasons  for  new  problems  are:  More  people 
moving;  more  mothers  working.  Troop 
leaders  plan  to  carry  on  their  work  through- 
out the  year. 

I'isiting  Nurses'  Association. — There  is  a 
shortage  of  hospital  beds,  and  some  people 
needing  care  either  do  not  get  into  the 
hospital  or  they  leave  sooner  than  they 
ordinarily  might.  We  have  lost  several 
nurses  to  war  work.  The  nurses  are  work- 
ing under  very  heavy  schedule  now.  Clinics 
are  more  crowded  because  many  doctors 
have  gone  into  war  service. 

Children's  Association. — This  agency  has 
eight  refugee  children  under  super\ision 
in  foster  homes.  \\  e  are  ha\ing  difficult}' 
in  finding  foster  homes.     This  may  be  due 


to  rooms   being   rented   for  larger  amounts 
than  foster  home  care  can  pay.     \\'e  have 

had  an  unusually  large  number  of  children 
to  place. 

Social  H\<g,iene  Soaety. — Marriage  guid- 
ance service  has  increased  a  great  deal  with 
the  high  increase  in  number  of  marriages. 
The  schools,  too,  are  paying  more  attention 
to  social  hygiene  because  they  realize  that 
these  are  the  boys  who  will  be  registering 
for   selective   service   in   the   near  future. 

Settlement  House. — There  is  a  tenseness 
among  people  of  all  ages.  They  say,  '■\\'e 
can't  possibly  ha\e  the  things  happening 
in  the  world  that  are  happening  without 
affecting  us."  This  means  our  agency,  too, 
which    assists   families   in   many   ways. 

Mental  Hygiene  Clinic. — The  children's 
clinic  is  getting  cases  of  country  boys 
whose  parents  have  moved  in  for  war  jobs, 
and  they  are  not  getting  along  well  because 
of  the  much  more  complicated  situations  in 
which  they  now  find  themselves.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  adult  clinic.  Some 
former  patients  who  have  been  called  into 
the  Army  are  now  in  hospitals  because  they 
could  not  fit  into  Army  life.  It  is  felt  that 
if  the  clinic  is  consulted  many  such  situations 
will  be  pre\ented. 

Children's  Home. — We  cannot  get  enough 
nurses.  All  nurses  are  members  of  Red 
Cross  and  many  have  gone  to  the  Armj-  and 
Navy. 

Rehabilitation  Department,  Council  of 
Social  .igencies. — Some  selectees  are  already 
disabled  or  deceased.  This  one  agency  has 
handled  several  such  cases  in  the  past  2 
months.  Two  were  killed,  one  lost  a  leg. 
others  had  serious  disability  in  health 
within  3  months  after  being  drafted.  These 
conditions  bring  needs  for  family  help  and 
rehabilitation. 


Service  in  Local  Communities 


EACH  COMMUNITY  may  well  profit 
from  reports  on  how  voluntar>-  agencies 
in  other  communit  as  are  meeting  the  crucial 
tests  and  problems  of  today.  Such  reports 
frequently  offer  valuable  suggestions  that 
can  be  adjusted  to  local  needs.  One  of  the 
striking  features  brought  out  in  many  of 
them  is  the  emphasis  upon  cooperation,  on 
the  one  hand,  among  the  voluntary  agencies 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  vol- 
untary and  the  public  agencies,  including 
the  schools.  This  has  perhaps  never  before 
been  so  evident.  Barriers  are  being  broken 
down,  as  together  all  community  agencies 
attack  the  many  problems  that  the  war  has 
brought. 

Various  Types  of 
Projects 

The  brief  reports  given  n  this  chapter  are 
but  illustrative  of  the  numerous  types  of 
contributions  that  are  being  made  in  these 
perilous  times.  Some  of  the  projects  de- 
scribed were  undertaken  only  to  meet  im- 
mediate needs  and  were  perhaps  of  short 
duration,  or  they  may  have  gone  through 
considerable  adjustment  since  reports  were 
received.  Some  are  directed  toward  long- 
time and  continuous  endeavor.  All  are 
relatively  new  in  initiation,  and  ultimate 
results  may  not  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Yet  thev  offer  promise  of  fine  accomplish- 
ments in  the  great  task  of  serving  together 
for  a  better  world. 

The  local  projects  described  have  in  each 
case  been  directly  or  indirecth'  related  to  the 
program  of  the  local  defense  council,  which 
is  the  coordinating  and  integrating  agency 
for  local  volunteer  activities  in  connection 
with  the  war  effort.  Local  defense  councils 
look  to  State  councils  and  to  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  for  consultative  service  in  de- 
veloping such  coordination  and  integration. 


Organizing  a 
Bureau  of  Volunteers 

In  a  midwestern  industrial  city  of  450,000 
each  step  taken  in  the  organization  of  a 
Bureau  of  Volunteers  for  Service  and  Defense 
was  considered  carefully  by  representatives 
of  a  number  of  different  organizations.  The 
personnel  of  the  temporary  committees  was 
chosen  with  the  definite  idea  of  keeping  the 
interests  varied,  in  order  that  all  agencies 
would  be  able  to  pool  their  plans  and  help 
to  construct  a  sound  basis  upon  which  to 
organize  a  representative  Board  of  Directors. 

The  idea  for  establishing  the  Bureau  was 
initiated  by  the  Council  of  Club  Presidents. 
After  several  meetings  of  representatives  of 
this  organization,  the  nominating  committee 
presented  the  names  for  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, who  were  subsequently  elected.  The 
Bureau  is  county-wide  in  scope  and  is  an 
example  of  the  method  by  which  agencies 
can  work  together  on  a  joint  project. 

The  committees  actively  functioning  at 
the  time  of  the  report  show  the  continued 
application  of  the  same  principles  which 
motivated  the  original  planning  group. 
Two  examples  were  the  training  committee 
and  the  advisory  committee  of  social  work- 
ers. The  training  committee  was  composed 
of  25  experts  in  various  fields,  each  one  con- 
tributing any  and  all  of  the  possible  re- 
sources of  his  organization  in  order  to  set  up 
training  necessary  to  make  preparedness 
and  protection  possible  to  all  citizens. 

The  advisory  committee  of  social  workers 
was  similarly  organized.  It  planned  for  the 
establishment  of  a  training  course  for 
volunteer  citizens  working  in  existing  agen- 
cies. This  was  a  joint  project  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  League,  and  is  an 
example  of  the  coordination  possible  when 
a  specific  need  arises. 


Volunteers 
in  Child  Care 

In  another  large  city  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  and  the  local  teachers  college  co- 
operated in  meeting  the  need  for  trained 
\olunteers.  They  de\eloped  a  training  pro- 
gram for  child-care  aides,  covering  12  two- 
hour  class  discussion  periods  and  5  observa- 
tion periods  in  social  agencies,  with  field 
practice  during  the  summer.  Registration 
for  the  training  took  place  under  the  local 
defense  council  and  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense.  A  group  of  300  volunteers  were 
interviewed,  150  of  whom  were  chosen  to  be 
trained  in  two  groups  of  75  each. 

Other  voluntary  agencies  in  the  city  have 
also  done  much  defense  work  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  have  organized  classes 
in  nutrition,  first-aid,  and  home  nursing. 
The  Mental  H\'giene  Association  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  lectures  on  mental  health 
and  the  present  crisis.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  a  physical  fitness 
program  and  a  number  of  study  groups  on 
various  personal  and  famih'  problems  of 
immediate  urgency.  A  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  other  child 
welfare  agencies  has  worked  on  the  problem 
of  extending  present  children's  services,  in- 
cluding the  housing  of  children  in  case  of 
evacuation  into  this  area. 

Special  Training 
Courses 

Among  wide  and  diversified  activities  of 
the  \  olunteer  Service  Bureau  ^  of  the  Com- 
munity Couiuil  ill  a  \  irginia  city,  special 
emergency  recreation  training  courses  were 
set  up,  especially  for  women.  Each  course 
ran  for  3  weeks,  2  nights  a  week.  The 
program  for  each  of  the  six  sessions  con- 
sisted of  a  brief  assembly  followed  by 
meetings  of  small  stud)'  groui^s  led  In 
qualified  persons.     The  course  iuchKicd  Icc- 
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tures.  demonstrations,  and  group  participa- 
tion. 

The  study  groups  were  set  up  on  such 
important  phases  as:  '''Soldiers'  St'rvice,"  for 
volunteers  interested  in  helping  directh'  with 
activities  for  soldiers;  "Committee  fVork."  for 
those  interested  in  learning  how  volunteers 
on  boards  and  committees  plan  and  ad- 
minister the  work  of  agencies;  "Crafts.'"  for 
those  interested  in  handicrafts  of  any  kind; 
"AIiisic.''  for  persons  ha\ing  some  special 
interest  in  this  field;  "Dramatics''  for  those 
interested  in  story-telling  and  coaching  plavs 
for  different  age-groups;  "Athletics  and 
Games."  for  women  with  an  aptitude  in 
these  activities;  "Club  Leadership."  for  wom- 
en interested  in  work  with  adolescents,  as 
in  Scout  and  other  groups;  "Social  Recrea- 
tion." for  persons  interested  in  young  adults; 
and  " Pre-Schuol  Groups."  for  women  with  a 
special  interest  in  activities  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

Since  the  instructors  used  a  broad  ap- 
proach, any  of  these  courses  enabled  volun- 
teers to  make  a  better  contribution  in  their 
own  homes,  churches,  or  neighborhood.  To 
make  the  courses  more  worth  while,  each 
volunteer  registering  was  asked  to  make  a 
real  effort  to  attend  all  six  meetings  of 
either  the  morning  or  evening  group.  .\t 
the  end  of  the  course,  those  volunteers 
wishing  to  do  so  took  a  simple  examination 
on  the  material  covered. 

Another  course  particularly  for  women 
was  in  relation  to  the  service  motor  corps. 
This  course  was  given  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  ,'\utomobile  Association, 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  State 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  Defense 
Service  Unit,  and  the  \'oluntcer  Service 
Bureau.  The  course  consisted  of  6  lessons 
in  mechanics  of  a  car,  with  movies,  lectures. 
and  practical  work.  There  were  14  lessons 
in  driving,  taught  at  the  Fair  Cinuinds. 
Tliis  is  the  standard  course  of  the  .\merican 
.'\utomobile  .\ssociation  for  WOmen's  Motor 
Corps,  which  is  widelv    known. 


In  conjunction  with  the  mechanics  and 
driving  instruction,  members  of  the  motor 
corps  were  taught  to  read  maps,  to  light  an 
airfield  with  automobiles,  to  carry  on  emer- 
gency fire  patrol,  to  drive  a  truck,  to  drive  an 
ambulance  and  carry  a  stretcher,  to  drive  in 
a  black-out,  and  to  use  gas  masks.  Persons 
who  completed  this  motor  corps  course  were 
on  call  for  welfare,  defense,  and  civic  duties. 
Each  woman  recei\ing  a  certificate  promised 
to  give  a  minimum  of  service  of  52  hours  a 
year.  There  has  been  a  long  waiting  list  of 
persons  waiting  for  enrollment. 

A  Defense 
Service  Unit 

Some  time  before  a  nearby  military  camp 
was  ready  for  occupancy,  an  agency  in  a 
town  in  an  industrial  area,  made  prepara- 
tions to  take  care  of  the  Service  men  who 
might  come  in  on  their  leaves  over  week 
ends.  Citizens  representing  many  different 
groups  were  called  together,  and  out  of  this 
initial  meeting  the  Service  Unit  was  begun. 
All  of  the  committees  and  functional  divi- 
sions of  this  unit  were  closely  coordinated 
with  the  regular  Community  Council,  which 
adopted  as  its  watchword  the  slogan  "Team- 
work for  a  better  community." 

Acti\ities  of  the  Service  Unit  included 
operating  a  headquarters  for  Ser\icemen, 
including  checking  service,  rest  rooms,  and 
reading  rooms.  Sleeping  quarters  were  also 
made  a\ailable  as  far  as  possible.  Talent 
for  entertainment  was  furnished,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Legion.  In 
addition  to  such  activities,  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  had  a  well-organized  volun- 
teer service  bureau  that  conducted  a  number 
of  training  courses  in  line  with  the  defense 
program.  This  bureau  also  furnished  addi- 
tional workers  for  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Council. 

.Among  committees  that  have  been  organ- 
ized for  service  are:  Welfare  and  medical 
care  committee,  which  gives  particular  con- 
sideration to  sanitation  and  health,  as  well  as 


to  the  medical  aspects  of  social  problems  of 
the  city;  morale  committee,  which  includes 
provision  for  recreation,  social  contacts,  and 
entertainment;  religious  committee,  with  all 
denominations  represented;  education  com- 
mittee, functioning  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  parent-teacher  association  and  other 
groups,  and  assisted  by  the  schools  and 
churches;  and  an  information  committee. 

A  Committee 
on  Health 

One  of  the  most  active  defense  committees 
in  a  large  New  England  Coast  city  is  that 
on  health.  The  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nation of  health  services  was  turned  over  to 
the  regularly  established  Health  League, 
which  is  the  health  department  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  which  in- 
cludes representatives  of  all  official  and 
voluntary  health  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity. This  plan  avoids  creation  of  a  new 
agency  and  places  the  responsibility  with  a 
staff  already  alert  to  needs  in  the  entire 
health  area. 

The  Health  League  set  up  a  Committee 
on  defense  activities,  but  generalh'  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League  is  alert 
to  needs  in  the  entire  health  situation. 
Other  special  committees  are  definitely 
related  to  the  local  defense  council  and  to 
the  war  efforts  of  the  city  and  State.  There 
is  extensive  planning  for  an)-  emergencies 
that  may  arise.  Training  programs  for 
both  employed  and  volunteer  workers  have 
been  carried  on. 

Service  in 
Nutrition 

There  is  no  field  of  service  that  has 
aroused  greater  concern  during  recent 
months  than  that  of  nutrition  and  nutrition 
education.  The  findings  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  have  focused  attention  upon 
the  physical  defects  of  >-outh  and  upon  the 
unfortunate  results  of  inadequate  nutrition 
upon  growing  children.  As  a  result  there 
have  been  efforts  to  meet  the  problem  on 


the  part  of  I'cdcral,  State  and  local  authori- 
ties. Every  State  has  an  official  Nutrition 
Committee,  and  man>'  voluntar\-  agencies 
fit  into  the  program  of  the  Committee  in 
their  respective  capacities.  In  a  small 
western  community,  for  example,  several 
local  groups  have  cooperated  in  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  \\'onien  working  under  the  \\  ork 
Projects  Administration  prepared  the 
lunches,  and  members  of  the  American 
Legion  auxiliar\-,  parent-teacher  association, 
and  church  relief  association  assisted  in 
sponsoring  the  project.  These  groups  also 
carried  on  an  educational  program  on  the 
importance  of  the  school  lunch  and  other 
aspects  of  nutrition. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  National  Nutri- 
tion- Committee  that  the  personnel  of  local 
committees  should  include  representatives 
of  civic  groups,  educational  agencies,  pro- 
fessional, social,  and  religious  organizations, 
youth  groups,  and  commercial  associations 
concerned.  Thus  diversified  interests  are 
represented  and  the  total  program  becomes 
a  project  of  all  the  people. 

Serving  Needs 
of  Draft  Boards 

An  early  need  that  was  recognized  in  a 
southern  city  of  more  than  100,000  popula- 
tion was  to  provide  some  effective  way  of 
offering  the  draft  boards  the  services  of  the 
various  \oluntary  agencies.  To  do  this  a 
trained  worker  was  appointed  to  whom  the 
boards  referred  cases  in  which  they  desired 
information  regar<.ling  dependency.  This 
gave  the  boards  the  ad\antage  of  accumu- 
lated family  histor\',  and  new  information 
was  gathered  where  desired.  The  Family 
Division  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
had  a  joint  meeting  with  draft  board  repre- 
sentatives and  its  function  was  exiMained. 

The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  set  up 
several  committees  to  make  studies  of  the 
effect  of  li\ing  costs  upon  resident  families, 
of  emplo)  nienl  and  unemployment  brought 


about  b\-  war  industrial  efforts,  of  housing 
needs,  and  of  other  urgent  problems.  \ol- 
unteer  war  activities  such  as  these  are  now 
coordinated  with  other  defense  activities 
under  the  local  defense  council. 

Building  Community 
Centers 

The  citizens  of  a  small  community  in  Ohio 
con\erted  an  old  school  building  into  a 
modern  community  center.  This  was  made 
possible  when  the  grade  school  was  moved  to 
a  new  building.  The  old  building  was  left 
empt\',  windows  were  broken,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  destined  to  destruction.  A 
group  of  citizens  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
should  be  used  as  a  community  center. 
The  Township  trustees  were  consulted  and 
responded  favorably.  A  5-year  levy  of 
seventy-five  hundredths  of  a  mill  was  voted 
by  the  people  to  renovate,  equip,  and 
operate  the  Center. 

A  Communit\-  Council  was  organized, 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  agencies 
and  organized  groups  in  the  town.  This 
Council  was  a  real  asset  in  taking  hold  of 
emergency  problems  and  in  acting  as  a 
common  bond  for  the  community.  Rooms 
in  the  building  have  been  assigned  for  use 
by  organized  groups  such  as  the  Red  Cross, 
American  Legion,  the  Ladies  Auxiliar>'  of 
the  American  Legion,  Boy  Scout  troops. 
Girl  Scout  troops.  Civic  Association,  and 
Taxpayers  League.  The  building  is  used 
also  for  purposes  of  recreation,  sewing 
classes,  and  emergency  acti\ities. 

A  2-ye-dT  project  in  a  cit\  in  Kansas 
invohed  the  purchase,  remodeling,  and  fur- 
nishing of  a  Community  Center  house. 
The  achie\ement  was  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  28  difierent  agencies,  all  of 
them  \oluntar>'  in  character  except  the 
Board  of  Lducation,  the  Count\-  llealth 
Department,  the  local  Fire  Department, 
and  Work  Projects  Administration. 
Churches,  \outh  organiza t ions,  pri\atc 
schools,  and  community  clubs  all  had  a  part 
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in  it.  Local  businessmen,  firms,  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  contributed  materials  and 
labor.  The  actual  cost  was  approximately 
?400,  but  the  evaluation  of  time  and  goods 
contributed  was  reported  to  exceed  37,000. 
The  Center  is  a  tangible  expression  of  the 
power  of  the  democratic  process,  adapted 
to  the  community  and  permeating  its  life. 
The  bond  engendered  became  stronger  and 
more  far-reaching  as  additional  people  par- 
ticipated. 

In  this  same  city  the  Defense  Council  has 
recently  requested  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  to  act  as  its  Welfare  Division. 
Subcommittees  of  this  Division  deal  with: 
(1)  Recreation;  (2)  educational  facilities; 
(3)  health  and  medical  care;  (4)  nutrition; 
(5)  social  hygiene;  (6)  religious  activities; 
(7)  volunteer  services. 

A  County 
Federation 

Few  communities  have  faced  more  diffi- 
cult and  baffling  problems  than  a  rural 
county  in  the  Midwest.  First,  the  United 
States  Go\-ernment  purchased  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  farm  land  to  be  used  for  an 
ordnance  plant.  The  farm  families  living 
on  this  land  had  to  be  removed  and  located 
elsewhere.  Then  the  construction  com- 
pany began  work  on  the  plant  employing 
about  14,000  workers  at  the  peak  load.  A 
relatively  small  proportion  of  these  workers 
were  local  residents  and  the  remainder 
migrated  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
And  finally,  a  powder  company  began  pro- 
duction. At  the  time  of  the  report,  it  em- 
plo}ed  10,000  workers,  half  of  whom  were 
women. 

All  this  created  tremendous  problems  of 
law  enforcement,  housing,  health,  sanita- 
tion, recreation,  education,  and  social  ad- 
justment. It  placed  a  strain  upon  local 
public  and  private  agencies  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared.  However,  they  at- 
tacked the  job  courageously.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  county  judge,  the  County 


Social  Federation  was  organized.  In  it 
were  representatives  from  some  48  agencies 
and  organized  groups.  Committees  were 
created  and  set  to  work  in  all  areas  where 
problems  existed.  The  work  of  these  com- 
mittees was  coordinated  through  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  central  organization. 

A  Pre-Marriage 
Counselling  Service 

A  unique  project  was  undertaken  in  ex- 
ploring the  possibilities  of  improving  tech- 
niques for  pre-marriage  counselling,  when 
in  one  city  professional  workers  requested 
help  in  this  field.  They  called  particular 
attention  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
war  in  hastening  ill-advised  unions  and  in 
postponing  the  realization  of  long-awaited 
marriage  plans.  Through  cooperative  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  voluntary  agencies  of 
the  city  and  the  public  schools,  a  workshop 
for  professional  workers  was  held  in  March 
1942.  The  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  sent  out  the  in- 
vitations. The  registration  at  the  workshop 
numbered  more  than  80  persons  and  in- 
cluded ministers,  social  workers,  high-school 
and  college  deans,  school  and  public  health 
nurses,  and  other  professional  persons  work- 
ing with  young  people. 

A  keen  awareness  of  the  problems  involved 
was  apparent  from  the  discussions,  and 
from  the  demand  for  bibliographies  and 
other  materials  made  available  to  those 
attending.  Thirty-three  diflferent  organiza- 
tions contributed  toward  the  expenses  in- 
curred. Possibilities  for  future  develop- 
ment of  the  project  have  been  studied,  and 
action  will  be  determined  upon  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  results  and  needs. 
Child  Care  and 
Other  Services 

Many  agencies  are  working  on  problems 
of  child  care  as  well  as  on  those  of  con- 
sumer service.  The  American  Association 
of  University  Women  reports  that  the  con- 
sumer group  of  a  local  branch  offered  its 
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cooperation  to  the  defense  council  and 
formed  a  consumer-retailer  committee.  This 
committee  organized  a  delixery  service  in 
town  which  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
merchants.  The  group  has  worked  also  on 
the  price  situations  in  the  local  area. 

The  education  committee  of  this  local 
branch  had  previously  sponsored  a  WPA 
nursery  school,  which  has  been  the  particu- 
lar project  of  the  child  study  group.  Many 
other  community  groups  have  worked  with 
the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  and  the  chairman  reported 
that  the  cooperation  of  so  many  unrelated 
organizations  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
aspects  of  the  project.  Unrecognized  sources 
of  leadership  have  appeared  which  were  of 
increasing  value  to  the  community. 

Another  indication  of  voluntary  leader- 
ship is  the  fact  that  a  Mothers'  Club  has 
been  organized  in  connection  with  the 
nurser>'  school,  in  which  the  mothers  have 
been  aided  through  the  knowledge  gathered 
by  the  consumer  group.  Meetings  for  this 
Mothers'  Club  have  been  planned  around 
reducing  food  costs  while  maintaining  an 
adequate  diet,  [iroblems  of  buying,  and 
methods  of  making  over  old  clothes,  with 


dchiiite  attention  to  child-care  problems. 
So  it  is  that  the  defense  activities  illustrate 
cooperation  within  the  branch  itself  as  well 
as  with  the  local  Defense  Council. 

Another  local  branch  of  466  members  in 
the  Northwest  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
other  agencies  in  the  establishment  of  20 
child-care  centers  for  the  children  of  mothers 
employed  in  new  defense  activities.  Al- 
though the  organization  of  the  project  was 
at  the  time  of  report  still  in  the  initial 
stages,  plans  for  two  centers  had  been 
practically  completed.  In  addition,  a  nurs- 
er>-  school  for  children  of  members  of  the 
Association  volunteering  in  defense  activi- 
ties has  been  sponsored  by  the  group. 
Some  of  these  members  cooperate  in  the 
operation  of  the  nursery  school  and  thus 
secure  further  training  in  methods  of  nurs- 
ery school  education  and  child  care. 

Still  another  local  branch  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.  organized  an  interesting  series  of 
round-table  discussions  called  "Interpreting 
the  \A  ar  to  Children."  Teachers,  psy- 
chologists, parents,  and  directors  of  guidance 
for  the  public  schools  worked  together  to 
make  this  endeavor  a  successful  one. 
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Some  National  and  State  Programs 


C()M.\irXrr"\'  agencies  are  essential  on 
the  home  front.  They  come  face  to 
face  with  immediate  problems  that  must  be 
solved.  Many  of  them  are  of  course 
affiliated  with  national  and  State  organiza- 
tions under  whose  auspices  they  operate 
and  from  whose  programs  of  action  they 
derive  stimulating  guidance.  Any  con- 
sideration of  voluntary  agencies  would 
recognize  the  contributions  both  of  local 
groups  and  of  their  parent  organizations. 
Many  of  the  latter  have  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed among  their  member  groups  ma- 
terial which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  study 
or  are  suggestive  of  community  projects 
to  be  undertaken.  Many  of  them  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  place  which  education 
occupies  in  community  and  national  life, 
in  its  adequate  support,  and  in  its  making 
the  maximum  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  Publications  and  other  acti^"ities 
cited  in  this  chapter  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  the  ways  in  which  national  organizations 
are  adapting  their  programs  to  the  con- 
stantly increasing  needs  of  the  hour. 

Parent-Teacher 
Program 

In  the  program  adopted  for  1942  by  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
are  suggestions  to  local  organizations  on 
"What  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  Can 
Do  in  National  Defense."  They  deal  with 
cooperative  service,  health,  education,  mo- 
rale, safety,  recreation,  aid  to  the  boys  in 
training,  defense  bonds  and  savings,  and 
volunteer  services. 

Under  "Cooperative  Service"  these  items 
appear: 

1.  Continue  cooperation  with  existing  educational, 

health,  welfare,  and  recreational  agencies. 

2.  Cooperate  with  emergency  programs   and   de- 

fense activities  in  any  way  that  will  not  weaken 


or  limit  the  basic  program  of  parent-teacher 
service. 

3.  Become  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Defense 

Council  of  the  State  and  the  community. 

4.  Accept     such     responsibilities     and     acti^■ilics 

offered  b)'  the  Defense  Council  as  are  in  har- 
mony with  parent-teacher  objects  and  pro- 
gram of  service  and,  if  possible,  in  line  with 
the  year's  program.  (Service  implies  the 
ability  to  follow  as  well  as  to  lead.) 

In  the  field  of  "Education"  the  sugges- 
tions are  these: 

1.  Urge  that  an  adequate  school  budget  be  main- 

tained to  prevent — 

(a)  Lowering  of  professional   standards. 

(b)  Overcrowding  of  classes. 

(c)  Curtailment  of  the  curriculum. 

2.  Provide  experiences  for  practice  in  democratic 

U\'ing  in  home  and  commiuiity  as  well  as  in 
school. 

3.  Study  the  needs  of  youth. 

(a)  Encourage,  where  necessary,  adjustments 
of  the  curriculum  to  meet  these  needs. 

(b)  Encourage    the    use    of    community    re- 
sources to  meet  these  needs. 

4.  Develop  leadership  that  will  not  only  defend 

America  in  a  crisis,  but  will  build  the  foun- 
dations of  lasting  world  peace  based  upon 
democratic  principles. 

5.  .Assure  the  widest  possible  use  of  school  facil- 

ities. 

6.  Cooperate  with  the  school  authorities  for  ade- 

quate  adult  education   programs. 

7.  Offer  supplementary  voluntary   service  to  the 

principal  of  the  school  to  assist  in  maintaining 
established  school  services  wherever  there  is 
reduced  personnel: 

(a)  School  library 

(b)  School  clubs 

(c)  Social  acti^"lties 

(d)  Excursions 

(e)  Playgrounds 

(f)  Cleiical  work 

In  the  field  of  child  health,  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  with  its 
affiliated  local  groups,  has  long  been  actively 
serving  hand  in  hand  with  the  schools. 
"Summer  round-ups"  are  a  familiar  project 
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through  which  children  about  to  enter  school 
are  given  the  opportunity  for  health  exam- 
ination. The  National  Congress  now  urges 
in  its  pronouncement  on  "Health"  that  con- 
tinuity be  developed  in  the  P.  T.  A.  health 
program  by  means  of  "annual  health  exam- 
inations or  careful  examinations  at  certain 
grade  levels";  "careful  follow-up  in  the 
school  and  in  the  home  of  every  child  in 
need  of  medical  or  dental  care";  and  "care- 
ful and  continuous  records  of  all  health 
examinations."  Other  items  relate  to  the 
importance  of  knowing  the  health  activities 
of  established  agencies  in  the  community; 
cooperation  in  community  health  activities, 
with  special  attention  to  defense  and  public 
health  programs;  the  need  of  keeping  in- 
formed on  any  State  or  local  plans  for  evac- 
uation of  children;  promotion  of  lectures  and 
study  courses  in  child  development  for 
parents  and  teachers;  and  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  children  from  undue  fear  of 
the  war  situation. 

"Schools  in 
Defense  Areas" 

One  of  the  organizations  sponsoring  pro- 
gressive legislative  measures,  including  those 
concerned  with  education,  is  the  National 
League  of  Women  \'oters.  Among  the 
publications  of  this  organization  is  a  group 
of  leaflets,  each  issued  in  the  form  of  "a 
quiz"  directing  attention  to  some  of  the 
emergency  needs.  "Schools  in  Defense 
Areas,"  for  example,  presents  for  the  use 
of  local  study  classes  pertinent  facts  about 
educational  facilities  at  or  near  militar\-  or 
naval  reservations  and  in  bases  where 
industrial  war  activity  is  carried  on.  The 
resulting  increase  in  population  and  in  the 
luunber  of  children  of  school  age  in  these 
areas  has  necessitated  increase  in  school 
accommodations,  for  whicli  the  I'ederal 
(jovernmcnt  has  allotted  funds.  The 
League  urges  the  application  of  acceptable 
standards  to  the  programs  carried  on  in 
these  localities  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that 


"an  educated  electorate  is  fundamental  to 
the  success  of  democracy."  "To  deprive 
children  of  defense  workers  of  education 
for  even  a  year  or  two  would  produce  less 
efficient    citizens   for   the   future." 

The  league  has  also  issued  study  material 
on  the  crisis  in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  prepared  before  the 
declaration  of  war.  Immediately  thereafter, 
however,  supplementary  material  was  issued 
to  bring  the  student  up  to  date;  and  it 
publishes  a  biweekly  sheet  entitled  "Trends," 
designed  "to  help  citizens  follow  government 
in  wartime,  to  show  the  significance  of 
major  developments,  .  .  .  and  to  contribute 
to  the  ability  of  citizens  to  make  wise 
judgments." 

Action  Programs 
in  Service  Clubs 

National  and  international  service  clubs 
have  much  to  offer  their  constituent 
members.  This  is  true  of  men's  and  wom- 
en's organizations  alike.  The  list,  includ- 
ing such  as  Rotary  International,  Lions 
Club,  Kiwanis,  Altrusa  International, 
Zonta,  Soroptimist,  contains  names  too 
numerous  to  mention.  As  an  example  of 
the  services  they  render,  the  "Action 
Program  for  Clubs  in  1942,"  issued  by 
Kiwanis  International,  may  be  cited.  A 
series  of  leaflets  describes  the  various  types 
of  activities  in  which  local  clubs  should  be 
interested  and  the  standards  which  should 
be  upheld.  The  leaflet  on  "Citizenship" 
has  for  its  keynote  "Safeguard  democracy 
by  individual  service,"  and  lists  seven 
fields  in  which  local  action  should  be  taken: 

(1)  The  organization  of  a  community  council; 

(2)  the  preservation  of  home  life;  (3)  a 
citizenship  education  program;  (4)  combat- 
ting all  subversive  activities;  (S)  promotion 
of  morale;  (6)  advocacy  of  government 
economy;  (7)  adoption  of  a  working  plan 
for   the   year. 

In  a  leaflet  on  "Public  Affairs  for  the 
Iniied     States,"    local    groups    are    urged 
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among  other  things  to  "create  an  under- 
tanding  of  the  features  of  the  national 
defense  program,"  to  develop  "a  friendh- 
interest  in  and  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionships to  be  maintained  with  other 
political  units  of  both  North  and  South 
America,"  and  to  "work  toward  improved 
relationships  between  units  of  our  com- 
munity life."  Other  leaflets  on  "Boys'  and 
Girls'  Work,"  "Vocational  Guidance,"  and 
"Underprivileged  Child"  urge  full  support 
of  high  educational  standards  in  helping 
every  child  to  take  his  place  in  American 
democracy. 

In  order  to  make  immediately  applicable 
to  the  war  situation  the  suggestions  made  in 
this  series  of  leaflets,  Kiwanis  has  issued  for 
its  local  chapters  "Your  Community  in  the 
War:  a  Guidebook  of  Home-Front  Activ- 
ities." Its  table  of  contents  furnishes  a 
stimulating  list  of  activities  for  community 
service: 

Citizenship 

Sponsor  patriotic  rallies  and  citizenship  meet- 
ings 

Ortranize  comniunitx'  councils 

Sponsor  recreational  programs  for  our  men  in 
uniform 

Support  United  Service  Organizations,  Ca- 
nadian .A.u.xiliary  Services,  and  the  Red  Cross 

Cooperate  with  law  enforcing  and  civilian 
protection  authorities 

Protect  American  and  Canadian  homes 

Curtail  unnecessary  nonwar  projects 

Public  Affairs 

Provide  manpower  for  local  defense  councils 

Help  sell  war  bonds  and  stamps 

Inform  general   public  of  need  for  rationing 

and  conservation 
Organize  safety  campaigns  to  cut  down  trafhc 

and  industrial  fatalities 
Maintain  high  standards  of  comnninity  health 
Organize  public  forums  to  discuss  the  united 

war  effort 
Continue   municipal   services   on   a    volunteer 

basis 

Agriculture 

Plant  community  war  gardens 
Encourage    increased    production    of    needed 
foods 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Ifork 

Participate  in   the   patriotic   programs  of  all 

youth  groups 
Help  boys  and  girls   participate  in   patriotic 
endeavors 
Vocational  Guidance 

Help  provide  vocational   training  for  all   war 

workers 
Counsel  young  people  on  vocational  problems 
Underprivileged  Child 

Provide    day    care    for    children    of   mothers 

employed  in  war  industries 
Aid    children   in   families   of   men   in   armed 

forces 
Remedy  health  defects  among  men  rejected 
from  armed  forces 
Support  of  Ch  urches  m  Their  Spiritual  Aims 
Fortify  the  work  of  our  churches 
Stand  firm  for  good  will  and  tolerance 
Business  Standards 

Cooperate  with  Government  in  enlisting  busi- 
ness for  war 

Services 
of  Youth 

Youth,  too,  has  an  important  place  to  fill 
in  the  voluntary  agencies  of  the  Nation. 
Among  their  organizations  may  be  counted 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  4-H  Clubs,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  the  New  Farmers,  the 
Girl  Scouts,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  Girl 
Reserves,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  church 
young  people's  groups.  Unmistakable  have 
been  their  contributions  in  many  ways.  They 
have  rendered  messenger  ser\ice,  salvaged 
waste  materials,  distributed  leaflets  and 
posters,  collected  books  for  the  armed  forces, 
provided  entertainment  for  Service  men, 
and  in  a  thousand  and  one  other  ways  have 
served. 

A  significant  project  to  which  some  of 
these  organizations  are  committed,  along 
with  numerous  other  agencies,  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Victory  Garden  Prsgram. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  example, 
are  engaged  in  four  types  of  garden  projects. 
The  boy  with  sufficient  fertile  ground  at 
home  or  near  at  hand  is  raising  a  home 
garden,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Scout- 
master  or   other    Scout    leader.     Where    a 
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large  plot  of  land  can  be  obtained,  a  Troop 
garden  may  be  a  part  of  the  regular  program 
of  activity.  Boy  Scouts  may  be  assigned 
also  to  a  particular  section  of  the  school 
garden.  Or  a  part  of  the  community 
garden  may  be  reserved  for  them. 

The  same  general  plan  has  been  followed 
by  the  other  participating  youth  agencies, 
as  well  as  by  adult  groups.  I'he  home 
garden,  the  club  garden,  the  school  garden, 
and  the  community  garden  all  provide 
opportunity  for  coordinated  services;  and 
organized  youth  is  doing  its  part  in  getting 
these  well  under  way.  Greater  food  pro- 
duction is  the  immediate  aim,  in  order  that 
the  national  nutrition  program  may  be 
furthered  and  the  total  war  effort  be 
strengthened  accordingly.  Here  is  a  cause 
to  which  everyone  can  contribute — indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals,  goxern- 
ment  and  voluntary  agencies,  homes  and 
schools  and  communities.  They  may  all 
put  into  operation  the  words  of  the  Director 
of  Defense,  Health,  and  Welfare  Services: 
"From  our  farms  and  gardens  as  well  as 
from  our  mines  and  factories  come  the 
munitions  of  Victory." 

Home  Nursing, 
Nutrition,  and 
Canteen  Work 

More  than  once  has  reference  been  made 
in  the  previous  chapter  to  the  activities  of 
local  Red  Cross  chapters.  These  reflect  the 
program  of  the  American  Red  Cross  on  a 
national  scale.  Its  many  services  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description  here.  A 
recent  development,  however,  points  again 
to  the  value  of  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  voluntary  agencies  and  the  schools.  In 
1941  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  worked  together  on  the 
revision  of  the  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing 
book  and  on  the  extension  of  home  nursing 
courses.  As  a  result.  State  supervisors  of 
home  economics  are  serving  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  the  respcctiv  e  States 


in  the  further  development  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  home  nursing.  They  are  gi%ing 
assistance  in  training  teachers  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  demand  for  Red  Cross 
courses,  many  of  which  are  taught  in  high- 
school  home  economics  departments 
equipped  for  home  nursing. 

Similarly,  in  nutrition  and  canteen  work. 
State  groups  are  cooperating.  From  \  er- 
mont  comes  an  example  of  the  type  of  under- 
standing in  evidence.  The  Vermont  Red 
Cross,  the  Women's  Division  of  the  \  ermont 
Council  of  Safety,  and  the  Home  Economics 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation agreed  in  January  1942  that  a  teacher 
provided  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  should  be  used  to  train  instructors 
for  volunteer  teaching  of  Red  Cross  nutri- 
tion and  canteen  courses.  Specifications 
were  worked  out  by  the  three  groups  for  the 
conduct  of  such  courses  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers.  Significant  is  their  com- 
bined statement  that  "the  \  ermont  Red 
Cross,  the  Vermont  Council  of  Safety,  and 
the  Home  Economics  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  will  attempt  to 
work  together  in  avoiding  duplication  of 
effort  and  in  ser\ing  as  wide  an  area  as 
possible." 

Organizing 
Volunteers  for 
Defense 

Among  the  )'oungest  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  whose  programs  operate  on  a  na- 
tional scale  is  the  American  Women's  Vol- 
untary Services,  organized  in  the  United 
States  in  January  1941  after  careful  study 
had  been  made  of  a  similar  movement  in 
England.  The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
greatly  accelerated  its  growth,  and  in  the 
early  months  of  1942  it  numbered  200.000 
members  in  362  units  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Alaska.  It  serves:  As  a  school 
in  providing  courses  in  certain  aspects  of 
defense;  as  a  clearing  house  for  defense  work 
in    enrolling    volunteers;    as    a    distributing 
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center  through  mobile  kitchens  and  work- 
shops; as  a  transportation  office  in  taxi-ing 
soldiers  and  delivering  food  and  clothing; 
and  as  a  news  agenc}-  in  disseminating  civil- 
ian defense  information.  It  cooperates 
closely  with  both  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in  the 
organization  and  stimulation  of  volunteers 
for  civilian  war  service. 

The  United  Service  Organizations  con- 
stitute another  means  of  stimulating  the 
participation  of  local  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  war  effort.  Their  particular 
function  is  with  reference  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  recreational  activities  for  men  in 
the  service,  local  groups  being  expected  to 
contribute    the    place,    the    plan,    and    the 


talent  for  entertainment,  dances,  and  otlier 
occasions. 

Not.  of  course,  in  the  category  of  volun- 
tary agencies,  but  working  with  and  through 
them  in  organizing  local  programs  for  war 
service,  is  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  its 
function  in  helping  local  defense  councils  to 
coordinate  and  integrate  all  local  volunteer 
defense  activities.  Operating  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  thus 
"serves  as  the  general  center  for  coordinating 
civilian  defense  activities  in  the  country."' 


3  "Health,  Welfare,  and  Related  Aspects  of  Coniiin'nily  War 
Services,"  by  Committee  on  Community  Orsanization.  Office  of 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  1942. 
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New  Ways  To  Meet  New  Needs — 
Better  Ways  To  Meet  Old  Needs 


IN  TIMES  like  these  voluntary  agencies 
are  constantly  struggling  to  find  new 
ways  to  meet  new  needs  and  better  ways  to 
meet  old  needs.  No  one  knows  what  the 
future  will  hold.  Whether  the  stern  prob- 
lems that  have  already  made  themselves 
felt  will  become  intensified  depends  upon 
many  factors,  perhaps  primarily  upon  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  the  making  of  the 
peace.  Further  adjustments  of  agency 
programs  will  become  necessary  as  situa- 
tions change. 

To  the  specific  examples  of  activities  that 
have  been  given  in  previous  pages  may  be 
added  a  few  suggestions  of  a  general  nature 
that  can  be  utilized  in  some  form  almost 
anywhere.  Some  of  them  are  already  in 
operation  in  certain  communities  and  their 
wider  application  would  be  helpful.  All  of 
them  may  lead  the  thoughtful  worker  to  look 
about  him  for  further  opportunity  and  for 
wider  application  of  the  together-we-serve 
principle. 

Studies 
and  Surveys 

More  than  one  of  the  examples  already 
given  have  pointed  to  the  importance  of 
safeguarding  against  duplication  of  effort. 
Active  groups  composed  of  representatives 
of  schools,  churches,  and  other  agencies 
may  be  organized  at  the  initiative  of  the 
council  of  social  agencies,  the  parent- 
teacher  association,  or  under  other  leader- 
ship, to  make  studies  of  activities  in  particu- 
lar fields  where  services  do  not  seem  to  be 
adequate  or  where  there  is  duplication  of 
effort  among  agencies.  The  coordinating 
group  may  go  further  and  seek  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  community  service  by  suggesting  the 
proper  agency  to  give   the   service   needed. 
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Much  interest  can  be  aroused  through  the 
work  of  such  a  group  and  through  its  findings. 
Desirable  action  often  results — with  wide 
public  support  because  of  increased  under- 
standing in  the  community.  The  adequate 
andappropriateuseof  every  resource,  whether 
public  or  private,  is  the  objective  to  be 
attained.  There  is  no  time  or  place  today 
for  inadequate  service  or  for  continuing  a 
duplication  of  effort  within  or  among  agen- 
cies. Anything  communities  can  do  to 
remedy  such  conditions  should  be  done  with 
careful  consideration,  but  promptly. 

Confidential 
Clearing  House 

All  possible  ways  and  means  should  be 
found  to  emphasize  the  use  by  all  agencies. 
both  public  and  private,  of  a  confidential 
clearing  house  or  social  service  exchange  in 
the  community.  This  is  a  well-recognized 
and  essential  means  of  avoiding  duplication 
of  effort,  thus  making  funds,  time,  and 
energy  go  further  to  meet  emergency  de- 
mands. A  social  service  exchange  is  a  con- 
fidential alphabetical  file  in  which  are  re- 
corded the  names  and  other  identifying 
information  of  those  families  and  individuals 
known  to  the  social  and  health  agencies  of 
the  community.  It  recognizes  and  carefully 
guards  the  confidential  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  clients  and  agencies.  Each 
card  in  the  file  carries  the  names  of  those 
agencies  which  have  pre\iously  registered 
the  case,  together  with  the  dates  of  their 
registrations. 

Consistent  and  regular  use  of  the  exchange 
by  social  agencies  and  school  officials  has 
values  for  the  client,  the  agency,  and  the 
community.  It  gives  information  as  to  the 
extent    and    kind    of   ser\ices    in    the   com- 
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miinity  used  previously  by  the  client:  assists 
in  clarifying  responsibility  before  accepting 
client;  facilitates  mutual  planning  among 
the  social  workers  on  behalf  of  clients, 
avoiding  unnecessary  investigation  and  con- 
flicting plans;  promotes  greater  coordination 
of  effort  among  agencies,  including  scliools; 
and  enables  agencies  to  avoid  overlapping  of 
services. 

Community 
Educational 
Tours 

\oluntary  agencies  may  wish  to  invite 
small  committees  of  high-school  or  college 
students  to  make  educational  tours  of 
agencies  and  to  sponsor  discussion  groups 
in  the  schools,  in  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, or  in  other  organizations,  in  which 
the  students  will  have  an  active  part.  Con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  such  subjects  as: 
What  are  we  doing  to  raise  the  level  of  good 
health  among  our  \'oung  people.^  What  are 
we  doing  in  this  community  and  what  more 
should  we  do  to  control  preventable  diseases.' 
Are  we  doing  all  we  can  for  the  handicapped.? 
Through  what  agencies  can  we  work  to  help 
reduce  crime,  to  help  reduce  the  increasing 
number  of  broken  families.?  What  harm 
comes  from  duplication  of  effort  by  a  number 
of  public  or  voluntary  agencies.?  What  com- 
munity planning  or  community-wide  pro- 
grams are  going  on  in  our  city.?  How  can 
we  help? 

Contact 
Committees 

A  coordinating  group  mav  find  it  helpful 
to  appoint  a  public-school  contact  com- 
mittee to  confer  regularly  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  on  social  service  or  com- 
munity programs  having  educational  im- 
plications. There  are  obviously  many 
services  in  which  both  the  schools  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  are  interested  and  in 
which  both  can  participate  with  fruitful 
results.  The  use  of  school  buildings  for 
activities  related  to  the  war  program,  the 


care  of  young  children  of  working  mothers, 
nutrition  and  home-nursing  courses  for 
adults,  health  examinations  for  all  children 
in  school  are  only  a  few  of  the  matters  which 
a  contact  committee  can  explore  with  the 
school  authorities,  and  upon  whicii  joint 
effort  can  be  extremely  effective.  jVlore- 
over,  the  superintendent  of  schools  may 
have  suggestions  to  make  to  the  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  type  of  service  needed  at  a 
particular  time  and  place.  Through  a 
contact  committee  such  needs  can  be  made 
known,  discussed  in  the  light  of  facilities 
available,  and  met  intelligently  by  a  proper 
distribution  of  functions. 

Committees 
to  "Discover" 

Small  committees  of  citizens  may  be 
helpfully  encouraged  to  work  together  dis- 
covering things  for  themselves.  They  may 
be  guided  to  see  the  futility  of  efforts  that 
merely  find  out  what  is  wrong  and  then 
stop  short  of  providing  the  necessary  follow- 
up  so  that  correction  results.  Giving  health 
examinations,  for  example,  without  seeing  to 
it  that  remedial  work  takes  place  leaves  a 
wide  gap  in  community  service.  The  value 
of  preventive  measures,  too,  may  be  dis- 
covered, as  committee  members  see  the 
results  of  community  conditions  in  de- 
linquency, in  disease,  and  in  poverty. 
Efforts  to  enlist  public  support  for  public 
playgrounds,  sanitation  measures,  or  im- 
provement of  employment  conditions  often 
originate  with  small  committee  groups  who 
have  discovered  things  for  themselves. 

Newspaper 
Interest 

The  interest  of  local  newspapers  may  be 
helpfully  enlisted  to  carry  news,  feature 
stories,  and  editorials  on  phases  of  what 
both  the  voluntary  and  public  agencies  in 
the  community  are  doing  to  meet  war 
conditions.  This  is  an  educational  effort  to 
get  broader  understanding  throughout  the 
community  both  of  needs  and  of  activities 
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for  meeting  the  needs.  Newspapers  always 
welcome  suggestions  that  enable  them 
to  present  factual  information  and  to 
render  a  community  service.  They  mean 
to  be  friendly  to  education,  social  service, 
and  related  fields.  But  newspapers  have 
the  whole  world — a  world  at  war — to 
cover,  to  report  upon,  and  these  are  days 
when  space  is  at  a  high  premium  in  reader 
interest  value.  It  is  the  agency's  job  to 
interpret  clearly  its  own  activities  to  the 
press — or  it  may  not  always  get  done. 
Voluntary  agencies,  through  unselfish  leader- 
ship, can  help  keep  an  open  road  between 
their  work  and  the  press.  The  measure- 
ment of  such  results  will  not  necessarily  be 
shown  in  inches  of  newspaper  column  but  in 
good  will  and  in  community  betterment. 

Social 
Studies  Unit 

Through  continuous  cooperation  between 
voluntary  agencies  and  school  officials,  a 
helpful  unit  on  the  work  of  the  local  agencies 
may  be  developed  as  a  part  of  the  social  stu- 
dies course  in  high  school.  Agency  executives 
usually  welcome  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  presenting  such  courses.  Both 
faculty  members  and  high-school  students 
in  this  way  are  enabled  to  get  first-hand, 
detailed  knowledge  of  community  services 
being  rendered.  As  a  result  of  such  knowl- 
edge, teachers  and  'students  may  be  led  to 
give  their  own  voluntary  services  to  those 
agencies  whose  work  especially    appeals   to 


them.  School  guidance  efforts,  too,  may 
profit  from  a  better  understanding  of  the 
work  of  voluntary  agencies.  By  learning  of 
their  activities,  students  may  become  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  take  special  training  and 
to  choose  a  life  work  in  a  field  represented 
by  the  activities  set  forth.  Thus  the  school 
and  the  voluntary  agencies  together  have 
performed  a  function  vital  to  the  success  of 
education — the  guidance  of  a  human  life  into 
constructive  channels  of  service. 

Teamwork 

With  Government 

There  is  need  for  continuous  teamwork 
between  voluntary  agencies  and  govern- 
ment— Federal,  State,  and  local.  The  rela- 
tion between  private  and  public  agencies 
should  be  clearly  understood,  and  their 
maximum  utilization  in  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram should  be  sought.  Cooperation  in 
drafting  constructive  educational  and  social 
legislation  and  in  helping  the  public  to 
understand  the  need  for  qualified  personnel 
in  public-service  fields  is  one  of  the  most 
eflfective  types  of  assistance  that  voluntary 
agencies  can  render.  After  all,  public 
schools  are  the  citizens'  schools,  and  public 
services  are  the  citizens'  services.  There  is 
hardly  a  phase  of  community  life  that  is  not 
touched  in  many  ways  by  the  schools  and 
by  government  activity.  Voluntary  agencies 
may  well  take  the  initiative  in  helping  the 
schools  and  government  to  be  understood 
better  and  to  serve  more  eff^ectively. 
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The  Purpose  of  It  All 


THE  whole  of  life  is  an  educational  proc- 
ess. The  child  himself  must  learn  to 
walk,  to  talk,  to  reason,  to  work,  to  play, 
to  cooperate.  These  are  individual  re- 
sponsibilities. Others  may  help,  but  they 
cannot  perform  them  for  us.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  adult — an  individual  life  as  such 
can  have  no  proxy. 

May  We  Not  Forget 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the 
world's  progress  in  scientific  achievement 
has  been  astounding.  But  through  a  sort 
of  proxy  system  individual  and  community 
responsibility  has  waned  and  new  tools  of 
progress  have  fallen  into  instruments  of 
devastation  and  debasement.  A  world  cri- 
sis— a  world  struggle  in  blood — finally 
affects  every  community,  every  individual. 
The  world  after  all  brings  back  to  its  com- 
munities, even  to  individuals,  the  failures 
or  the  high  resolves  that  the  legion  of  its 
communities  and  the  masses  of  its  individuals 
have  initiated  or  have  permitted  to  flourish. 

One  generation  learned  many  things  from 
the  other  \\'orld  W  ar.  It  was  stirred  by 
the  facts  that  came  glaringly  forward: 
Undernourishment,  illiteracy,  lack  of  edu- 
cation; these  and  more  must  be  forthrightly 
corrected  in  every  corner  of  the  United 
States.  Had  we  kept  a  watchful  vigilance 
and  made  constant  progress  from  1918  until 
now,  on  all  those  things  we  learned  instead 


of  putting  some  of  them  aside  because  they 
were  difficult  to  accomplish,  how  much  better 
equipped  in  health,  in  education,  in  coopera- 
tion and  in  other  essentials  would  our 
Nation  be  today.  But  there  is  not  time  for 
regret;  no,  not  even  to  rehearse  those 
startling  statistics.  We  need  to  go  forward 
from  where  we  are  now.  Starts  have  been 
made  and  progress  has,  of  course,  resulted. 
The  present  crisis  reiterates  the  needs  and 
again  gives  impetus  to  go  forward.  This 
time  may  we  not  forget  until  the  heritage 
of  every  youth  is  strength  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul. 

Responsibilities 
as  Citizens 

Along  with  every  ounce  of  intelligent 
effort  for  our  national  defense  and  victory 
are  needed  community  cooperation  and 
coordination  backed  by  individual  integrity 
throughout  the  land.  Only  through  such 
values  can  we  hope  that  the  more  than 
31,000,000  children  and  youth  in  our  schools 
this  year  shall  not  seek  proxies  for  their 
adult  responsibilities  in  years  to  come,  but 
shall  assume  their  full  responsibilities  as 
citizens  in  local  communities — communities 
that  make  the  world. 

Teamwork  between  the  schools  and  the 
voluntary  service  agencies  is  a  vital  means 
available  in  every  community  for  bringing 
this  about. 


'  W  >vi„ 


transmit  this  city,  not  onlv  not  less, 
but  greater,  better,  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was 
transmitted  to  us." 

— Athenian  Oath 
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Some  Suggested  Sources  of  Information 


THE  field  of  voluntary  agencies  is  so 
extensive  tliat  no  attempt  is  made  in 
this  pamplilet  to  give  a  representative  list 
of  available  publications  concerning  their 
activities.  Practically  all  national  agencies 
are  glad  to  supply  upon  request  information 
on  their  respective  programs.  The  following 
publications,  however,  are  cited  as  general 
sources  for  pertinent  information: 

Social  Work  Year  Book  (issued  annually). 
New  York.     Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

This  year  book  includes  a  directory  of  national 
and  State  agencies,  both  voluntary  and  public. 
It  also  presents  reviews  of  the  year's  activities  and 
describes  major  progress  in  various  voluntary  and 
public  service  fields. 

Organization  Outline  for  Local  Defense 
Councils.  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  1942. 

Suggestions  are  given  for  steps  to  be  i.ikcn  in 


organizing  the  programs  of  local  defense  councils, 
with  a  statement  of  functions  and  responsibilities 
to  be  assumed  through  participation  of  local  agen- 
cies. 

Educational  Directory,  Part  IV.  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  part  of  the  directory  gives  an  extensive  list 
of  associations  that  include  educational  activities 
in  their  programs.  There  are  listed  national,  sec- 
tional, and  State  associations;  educational  founda- 
tions and  boards;  church  educational  organiza- 
tions; and  other  types  of  agencies. 

Non-Government  Sources  of  Information  on 
National  Defense.  (Preliminary  edition.) 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (mimeo.). 

This  Is  Pamphlet  No.  3  of  the  Education  and 
National  Defense  Series  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  It  lists  nongovernmental  agencies 
which  have  published  materials  relating  to  national 
defense  and  gi\^es  the  titles  of  such  materials  as 
were  reported  at  time  of  compilation  of  data. 
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Education  and  National  Defense 
SERIES  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  publishing  a  new  series  of 
some  24  pamphlets  under  the  general  title,  "Education  and 
National  Defense."  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  assist 
educational  institutions  and  organizations  in  making  the 
greatest  possible  contributions  toward  the  promotion  of  under- 
standing and  the  encouragement  of  effective  citizenship  in  our 
democracy. 

These  publications  contain  specific  suggestions  for  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  new  educational  needs.  They 
present  materials  suitable  for  various  educational  levels.  A 
few  of  the  titles  of  publications  included  in  this  series  are: 
Our  Country's  Call  to  Service,  What  the  Schools  Can  Do,  Home 
Nursing  Courses  in  High  Schools,  Hemisphere  Solidarity,  Hotv 
Libraries  May  Serve,  Sources  of  Information  on  National  Defense, 
Democracy  in  the  Summer  Camp,  Vocational  Kehabilitation  and 
National  Defense,  and  What  Democracy  Means. 

As  the  various  pamphlets  in  this  series  on  education  and 
national  defense  become  available,  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Announcement  of  their  avail- 
ability and  price  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  news 
releases  and  through  Education  for  Victory,  official  bi- 
weeklv  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  YEARS 
AGO  OUR  FATHERS  BROUGHT  FORTH 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT  A  NEW  NATION 
CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY  AND  DEDICA- 
TED TO  THE  PROPOSITION  THAT  ALL 
MEN   ARE   CREATED   EaUAL  ■ 

NOW  WE  ARE  ENGAGED  IN  A  GREAT 
CIVIL  WAR  TESTING  WHETHER  THAT 
NATION  OR  ANY  NATION  SO  CON- 
CEIVED AND  SO  DEDICATED  CAN  LONG 
ENDUilE  ■  WE  ARE  MET  ON  A  GREAT 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THAT  WAR  WE  HAVE 
COME  TO  DEDICATE  A  PORTION  OF 
THAT  FIELDAS  A  FINAL  RESTING 
PLACE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  HERE  GAVE 
THEIR  LIVES  THAT  THAT  NATION 
MIGHT  LIVE  •  IT  IS  ALTOGETHER  FIT- 
TING AND  PROPER  THAT  WE  SHOULD 
DO  THIS  •  BUT  IN  A  LARGER  S'ENSH 
WE  CAN  NOT  DEDICAIF-WE  CAN  NOT 
CONSECRATE-WE  CAN  NOT  HALLOW- 
"'HIS  GIlOUND-THf-  BRAVE  MEN  LIV- 
ING AND  DEAD  WHO  STRUGGIT!)  HFRF 
HAVE  CONSECRATED  IT  FAR  ABGVI. 
OUR  POOR  POWER  TO  ADD  OR  DETRACT 
THE  WORLD  WILL  LITTLE  NOTE  NOR 
lONG  REMEMBER  WHAT  WE  SAY  HERE 
BUT  IT  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT  THEY 
DID  HERE  ■  IT  IS  FOR  US  THE  LIVING 
RATHER  TO  BE  DEDICATED  HERE  TO 
THE  UNFINISHED  WORK  WHICHTHEY 
WHO  FOUGHT  HERE  HAVE  THUS  FAR 
SO  NOBLY  ADVANCED  •  IT  IS  RATHER  FOR 
US  TO  BE  HERE  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
GREAT  TASK  REMAINING  BEFORE  US- 
iHAT  FROM  THESE- HONORED  DEAD 
WE  TAKE  INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO 
THAT  CAUSE  FOR  WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE 
LAST  FULL  MEASURE  OF  DEVOTION - 
THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE  THAT 
THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT  HAVE  DIED  IN 
VAIN-THATTHIS  NATION  UNDER  GOD 
SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM- 
AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  SHALL 
NOT  PERISH   FROM  THE  EARTH- 
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